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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  13,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Personnel, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  MANPOWER,  PERSONNEL, 
AND  COMPENSATION  PROGRAMS 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:02  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dan  Coats  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  McCain,  Coats,  and  Robb. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; and  Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell,  and  Bert  K 
Mizusawa. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Patrick  T.  Henry,  Professional 
Staff  Member. 

Research  assistant  present:  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Richard  F.  Schwab,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Coats;  Patricia  L.  Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Santorum;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  assistant  to  Senator  Kennedy;  C. 
Richard  D'Amato,  assistant  to  Senator  Byrd;  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Byrd;  and  Susan  Dabkowski,  assistant  to  Senator 
Robb. 

Committee  members'  fellows  present:  Craig  B.  Williams,  fellow  to 
Senator  McCain;  Thurston  E.  Womble,  fellow  to  Senator  Lott; 
Brian  Levengood,  fellow  to  Senator  Santorum;  and  LTC  Michael  W. 
De Young,  fellow  to  Senator  Bryan. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DAN  COATS,  CHAIRMAN 

Senator  Coats.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Good 
morning  to  everyone.  I  welcome  our  witnesses  and  guests.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Personnel  will  meet  today  to  begin  its  hearing  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  personnel,  medical,  and  quality  of  life  pro- 
grams related  to  the  Defense  Authorization  Request  for  fiscal  year 
1997.  Within  the  committee's  priorities,  as  outlined  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  I  intend  to  continue  our  emphasis  on 
improving  the  readiness  and  quality  of  life  of  our  military  person- 
CD 


nel  and  their  families.  I  am  confident  that  the  subcommittee,  work- 
ing in  concert  with  the  full  committee  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, will  make  measurable  improvements  in  personnel  readiness 
and  quality  of  life.  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  General 
Salikashvifi  were  recently  testifying  before  our  committee  they  re- 
peated their  firm  support  for  quality  of  life.  They  emphasized  the 
relationship  that  quality  of  life  has  to.  readiness,  and  I  was  pleased 
with  their  statements. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  introduce  our  witnesses.  Mr. 
Ed  Dom  is  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Read- 
iness. Ms.  Sara  Lister  is  the  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  Mr.  Bernie  Rostker  is  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  Mr.  Rod- 
ney Coleman  is  the  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  Installations  and  Environment.  I  would 
like  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  those  present  that,  as  usual,  we  are 
somewhat  pressed  for  time.  Senator  Dole  has  called  a  meeting  at 
11  which  I  have  to  attend.  I  do  not  want  to  short  change  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  am  not  sure  what  other  members  will  come,  but 
we  ought  to  have  a  good,  full  hour  for  discussion.  If  we  need  more 
time  it  would  be  my  intention  to  recess  briefly — although  I  can 
never  predict  how  long  some  of  these  meetings  will  go  on,  it  is  on 
an  important  legislative  matter — and  then  reconvene. 

We  have  submitted  questions  to  each  of  you.  You  have  replied. 
We  will  make  those  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Coats.  Senator  Byrd  has  submitted  a  statement  for  in- 
sertion, and  without  objection  I  will  order  that  to  be  part  of  the 
record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Byrd  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  begin  bv  welcoming  our  distinguished 
witnesses.  Veiy  frequently,  the  senior  uniformed  leadership  of  the  military  is  asked 
to  testify  before  this  subcommittee.  Today,  we  have  taken  a  different  approach. 

Today,  we  have  invited  the  senior  civilian  oflicials  responsible  for  manpower  and 
personnel  matters  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in  each  of  the  mili- 
tary departments. 

The  concept  of  civilian  oversight  of  military  matters  is  fundamental  to  our  form 
of  government,  so  it  is  fitting  that  we  begin  our  subcommittee's  hearing  schedule 
with  you  gentlemen. 

Each  oi  you  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  policies  and  programs  that  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  the  lives  of  all  members  of  the  military  family — active,  reserve 
and  civilian,  in  uniform  and  retired,  and  on  their  families. 

The  challenges  you  face  are  enormous  and  the  choices  you  must  make  are  very 
difficult.  Despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  world  in  which  we  live  remains  a  very 
dangerous  place.  Yet,  the  resources  with  which  you  gentlemen  must  recruit  and  re- 
tain the  quality  individuals  that  our  Nation  deserves  to  have  serving  in  the  military 
profession  continue  to  shrink. 

The  Nation  looks  to  you,  not  only  for  careful  stewardship  of  the  resources  en- 
trusted to  your  care  but  also  for  dynamic,  innovative  approaches  to  maintaining  per- 
sonnel readiness  despite  resource  constraints. 

As  a  West  Virginian,  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  long  and  distinguished  record 
of  West  Virginians*  service  to  tneir  country.  West  Virginians  have  continued  that 
tradition  both  in  the  regular  service  and  in  reserve  units,  serving  in  Somalia,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  War,  and  in  peaceful  missions  around  the  world. 

With  that  in  mind,  an  important,  promising  means  of  responding  to  these  compet- 
ing pressures  involves  an  increased  reliance  on  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  for  mis- 
sions previously  carried  out  by  active  duty  forces.  I  applaud  your  elTorts  thus  far 
to  integrate  fully  and  seamlessly  reserve  components  and  active  component  forces 


and  I  look  forward  to  your  assessment  of  that  integration  and  of  plans  to  further 
it. 
Again,  I  welcome  each  of  you  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Senator  Coats.  To  the  extent  that  each  of  our  witnesses  can 
summarize  their  positions,  that  would  leave  more  time  for  discus- 
sion, and  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  start  with  you,  and  then  go  down  the  line 
from  my  left  to  right  so  that  we  do  not  indicate  any  preference  one 
way  or  another  tor  any  particular  service,  but,  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
know  you  speak  for  them  all.  I  appreciate  your  openness  and  will- 
ingness to  work  with  me  and  this  committee  throughout  the  year. 
We  have  had  numerous  discussions,  and  we  appreciate  your  formal 
testimony  this  morning.  Your  full  statements  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWIN  DORN,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  FOR  PERSONNEL  AND  READINESS 

Mr.  DoRN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me 
and  my  colleagues  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  our  policies  and 
plans  and  concerns  with  respect  to  personnel.  I  will  try  to  adhere 
to  your  advice  about  keeping  these  opening  statements  short.  We 
do  want  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  first  met  in  April  of  1993,  iust  prior  to 
my  first  confirmation.  During  that  meeting  we  agreed  tnat  this  Na- 
tion had  an  extraordinary  military  force.  We  also  agreed  to  work 
together  to  keep  it  that  way.  I  think  each  of  us  has  fulfilled  his  end 
of  the  bargain.  Indeed,  I  think  the  cooperation  between  this  sub- 
committee and  the  DOD  personnel  community  has  been  superb. 

As  you  are  aware,  my  responsibilities  include  force  management 
policy,  health  affairs,  and  reserve  affairs  along  with  readiness. 
Your  advice  and  support  in  all  these  areas  has  been  invaluable.  Let 
me  mention  just  a  few  examples  of  our  cooperation. 

First,  military  recruiting.  As  a  result  of  your  support  in  allowing 
us  to  enhance  the  resources  available  for  recruiting,  we  are  doing 
very  well  on  that  front.  The  services  are  meeting  their  numerical 
targets,  and  they  are  actually  exceeding  their  quality  goals  for  new 
recruits. 

Second,  with  respect  to  training  and  readiness,  as  you  know, 
DOD  has  the  finest  and  most  extensive  training  in  the  world.  Our 
Reserve  components  are  increasingly  important  to  our  operations. 
In  fact,  we  could  not  have  carried  off  our  operations  in  Haiti, 
Rwanda,  or  Bosnia  without  the  Resei^e  components,  so  we  are  pay- 
ing increasing  attention  to  readiness  and  training  and  to  quality  of 
life  matters  as  they  affect  the  Reserves. 

We  have  also  been  paying  very  close  attention  to  the  effects  of 
these  contingency  operations  on  our  training.  This  subcommittee 
has  shared  those  concerns  and  has  supported  our  requests  for  sup- 
plemental funds  to  finance  those  contingencies  without  sacrificing 
the  training  that  is  so  essential  to  our  readiness. 

Third,  military  compensation.  Just  last  week  this  body  voted  for- 
legislation  that  will  provide  significant  tax  relief  for  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Bosnia.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  swift  action. 

Fourth,  quality  of  life.  Thanks,  too,  for  supporting  Secretary  Per- 
ry's fiscal  year  1996  proposals,  especially  the  housing  initiative  in 


which  I  know  you,  yourself,  took  a  personal  interest,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  will  be  asking  for  additional  support  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Health  care  is  a  very  important  ingredient  of  quality  of  life  for 
our  military  personnel  and  for  their  families.  We  sought  to  main- 
tain very  good  health  care  during  the  drawdown.  I  think  the 
TRICARE  reforms  will  enable  us  to  provide  quality  health  care  in 
the  future  at  manageable  costs. 

Finally  with  respect  to  the  downsizing,  we  have  been  able  to 
manage  that  very  effectively,  and  our  success  has  been  made  pos- 
sible because  this  subcommittee  crafted  a  number  of  tools — early 
retirement,  separation  incentives,  priority  placement,  and  transi- 
tion services — that  allowed  us  to  manage  the  military  downsizing 
in  a  way  that  was  both  sensible  and  sensitive. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  some  challenges,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Most  of  the  drawdown  is  behind  us,  so  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
period  of  relative  stability  in  terms  of  overall  force  structure.  But 
we  have  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  basics,  on  recruiting  and 
training  and  compensation,  and  I  want  to  mention  a  short  list  of 
challenges  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  further  with  this  committee 
as  the  year  proceeds. 

First,  of  course,  military  pay  and  benefits.  The  President's  fiscal 
year  1997  proposal  suggests  a  3  percent  increase  in  pay  plus  bene- 
fit enhancements.  You  worked  with  us  last  year  to  increase  some 
benefits;  for  example,  the  housing  allowances  for  the  single  sailors 
in  grade  E-6.  We  will  be  coming  to  you  again  this  year  to  request 
those  same  allowances  be  extended  to  sailors  at  sea  in  grade  E- 
5. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  I  want  us  to  work  together  to  keep 
faith  with  our  retirees.  Together  we  have  resisted  several  efforts  in 
the  past  few  years  to  reduce  retirement  benefits.  The  issue  of  Medi- 
care subvention  is  also  pertinent  here.  That  is  a  very  complicated 
matter.  We  have  been  working  with  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  to  sort  it  out.  I  merely  ask  for  your  continued  support  of  our 
efforts. 

With  respect  to  quality  of  life,  we  will  be  coming  to  you  with  ad- 
ditional proposals.  We  are  focusing  this  year  on  quality  of  life  mat- 
ters for  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  and  especially  the  matter  of  ensur- 
ing that  we  provide  employers  the  incentives  they  need  to  continue 
supporting  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  their  increasingly  busy  activi- 
ties. 

Third,  officer  management.  The  Defense  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement Act  has  served  us  very  well  since  it  was  enacted  in  1980, 
but  I  think  we  do  need  to  refine  some  provisions  in  light  of  the  de- 
mands on  our  officer  corps  that  have  emerged  through  the  1986 
Goldwater-Nichols  professional  development  requirements,  and 
also  the  acquisition  reform  requirements.  So  we  also  want  to  dis- 
cuss that  with  you. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  indulge  me,  I  would  like  to 
make  an  observation  about  the  Defense  Department's  civilian  labor 
force.  We  are  not  as  far  along  on  the  civilian  downsizing  as  we  are 
in  the  military  downsizing.  So  there  is  still  a  lot  of  anxiety  over 
that.  I  am  concerned  that  those  anxieties  related  to  the  drawdown 
have  been  exacerbated  by  other  factors.  The  Defense  Department 


civilians,  like  other  Federal  civil  servants,  have  been  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  years  of  bureaucrat  bashing. 

I  think  the  nadir  of  that  antigovemment,  anti-public-service 
carping  occurred  last  fall  when  we  had  to  curtail  operations  and 
furlough  employees.  The  immediate  effect  on  morale  was  sharp. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  the  long-term  effect  of  this  constant  deri- 
sion. How  can  we  expect  to  retain  good  people  in  our  Civil  Service 
if  they  continue  to  be  objects  of  ridicule?  How  can  we  recruit  high 
quality  young  men  and  women  into  our  civil  service  if  they  know 
that  they  will  be  subject  to  such  disrespect? 

We  need  a  government.  We  cannot  have  a  good  government  un- 
less we  can  recruit  and  retain  high  quality  civil  servants.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  understand  this  to  stand  up  and,  as 
President  Clinton  did  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address,  celebrate 
public  service  and  honor  outstanding  public  servants.  People  who 
understand  the  importance  of  good  government  need  to  act  before 
the  bureaucrat  bashers  succeed  in  demoralizing  our  most  talented 
and  dedicated  people. 

Since  nearly  half  of  the  Federal  Government's  civil  servants  work 
for  DOD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  share  this  concern  with  you. 
I  appreciate  your  indulging  my  opening  statement,  and  look  for- 
ward to  what  my  colleagues  have  to  say. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dorn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Edwin  Dorn 
introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  honored  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  present  an  overview  of  Department  of  Defense  personnel  issues. 

The  United  States  military  continues  to  be  the  best-trained  and  best-equipped 
fighting  force  in  the  world,  as  its  performance  over  the  past  year  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Haiti,  and  Bosnia/Herzegovina  illustrates.  During  this  period,  our  forces  have 
also  continued  to  manage  the  downsizing  with  skill  and  spirit.  Our  forces  are  now 
smaller  but  fully  ready  to  do  what  we  ask  of  them.  We  must  ensure  they  remain 
ready  and  provide  them  the  quality  of  life  they  and  their  families  deserve.  Secretary 
Perry  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  this  subcommittee  to  attain  these  ends. 

In  this  statement  I  will  discuss  the  manpower  levels  requested  in  the  President's 
Budget  and  then  detail  the  steps  we  are  taking  to  maintain  readiness  and  quality 
of  life. 

MANPOWER  LEVELS  AND  THE  DRAWDOWN 

The  President's  budget  request  for  active  military.  Selected  Reserve,  and  civilian 
manpower  for  fiscal  year  1997  continues  the  downsizing  that  began  in  the  late 
1980s.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1996,  active  duty  military  strength  was  at 
1,518,000;  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997,  it  will  decrease  to  1,457,000.  Selected  Re- 
serve strength  will  be  reduced  to  901,000.  Civilian  positions  will  decrease  to  807,000 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

MANPOWER  LEVELS 

lEnd  strengths  in  thousands] 


Septeml)er 
1987 

September 
1995 

Septembcf 
1996 
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509 
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587 
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425 

607 

400 

388 

200 
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September 
1997 


Army  

Navy  

Air  Fore*  

Marine  Corps 
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495 
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MANPOWER  LEVELS— Continued 

[End  strengths  in  thousands) 


September 
1987 

Septembef 
1995 

September 
1996 

September 
1997 

Civilians  

1.127 

865 

841 

807 

The  drawdown  of  the  active  component  to  Congressionally  mandated  permanent 
end  strength  levels  is  now  almost  90  percent  complete  and  will  be  about  97  percent 
complete  after  the  reductions  planned  for  fiscal  year  1997.  Even  though  the  number 
of  active  duty  personnel  already  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  655,000  since  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  number  of  service  nwjmbers  who  have  been  involuntarily  separated 
has  been  quite  small.  Mudi  of  the  credit  for  our  success  is  attributable  to  the  strong 
support  and  encouragement  of  the  Congress,  which  provided  the  separation  incen- 
tives (Voluntary  Separation  Incentive,  Special  Separation  Benefit,  Temporary  Early 
Retirement  Authority)  and  transition  programs  needed  to  effect  the  drawdown  in  a 
sensible  and  sensitive  manner. 

Through  the  Reserve  Component  Transition  Assistance  Program,  the  Department 
has  successfully  reshaped  and  balanced  the  Reserve  Forces.  The  transition  program 
includes  Special  Separation  Pay,  Early  Qualification  for  Retired  Pay,  continued  eli- 
gibility for  commissaries  and  exchanges,  and  extension  of  Montgomery  GI  Bill  edu- 
cational assistance.  This  program  will  enable  the  Department  to  complete  almost  90 
percent  of  its  drawdown  ana  restructuring  plans  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996  and 
97  percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

TTie  Department  began  streamlining  infrastructure  and  reducing  its  civilian  work 
force  before  National  Performance  Review  reductions  were  proposed.  Through  cre- 
ative use  of  our  transition  programs,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our  involuntary  sep- 
arations to  less  than  nine  percent.  The  DOD  Priority  Placement  Program  has  placed 
over  136,000  workers  in  its  30-year  history  and  continues  to  find  jobs  for  an  average 
of  over  900  displaced  employees  per  month.  We  have  been  aggressively  using 
downsizing  tools  provided  by  the  Congress.  Civilian  reductions  have  amounted  to  23 
percent  between  1987  and  fiscal  year  1995.  By  September  1999,  an  additional 
104,000  positions  will  be  eliminated,  with  further  reductions  anticipated.  The  reduc- 
tions are  based  on  reinvention  and  streamlining  of  workload  and  missions,  base  clo- 
sures, and  reduced  fiscal  resources.  Our  goal  is  to  maintain  efTectiveness  while  man- 
aging the  reductions  both  efficiently  and  Humanely. 

PERSONNEL  AND  READINESS 

The  Department's  first  priority  is  maintaining  readiness  to  execute  the  National 
Security  Strategy.  As  last  reported  to  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council,  U.S. 
forces  are  at  a  high  state  of  readiness  as  exemplified  by  our  current  operations  in 
Bosnia  and  throughout  the  worid.  The  Department  anticipates  that  we  will  be  able 
to  maintain  this  nigh  state  of  readiness,  assuming  the  timely  reimbursement  for 
contingency  operations.  US.  forces  must  be  manned,  equipped,  and  trained  to  deal 
with  the  dangers  to  VS.  national  security,  including  response  to  major  regional  con- 
flicts, overseas  presence  operations,  and  other  key  missions.  Personnel  readiness  re- 
sults from  three  factors:  quality  people,  quality  training,  and  quality  of  life.  We  re- 
cruit those  whose  background  and  aptitudes  indicate  a  high  probability  of  complet- 
ing their  obligation  while  performing  well  in  their  occupational  fields.  We  manage 
people  carefully,  provide  them  with  rigorous  and  realist,ic  training,  and  ensure  we 
assign  well-qualified  people  to  each  joo.  Finally,  we  make  a  genuine  commitment 
to  "people  first"  programs  that  recognize  their  service. 

Recruiting  High-Qualily  People 

A  steady  flow  of  high-quality  recruits  is  an  important  component  of  readiness.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  military  forces  are  growing  smaller,  each  Service  must  en- 
list enough  people  each  year  to  provide  a  fiow  of  seasoned  leaders  for  the  future. 
DOD  must  recruit  about  200,000  young  people  annually  for  the  active  duty  armed 
forces  and  approximately  160,000  lor  the  Selected  Reserve. 

In  recent  years,  DOD  has  done  well  in  attracting  high-ouality  recruits.  In  fiscal 
year  96  percent  of  all  active  duty  recruits  held  a  high  school  diploma  and  71  percent 
scored  aoove  average  on  the  enlistment  test.  Fewer  than  one  percent  of  new  recruits 
scored  in  the  lowest  acceptable  category  on  the  test.  The  Department  also  was  suc- 
cessful in  recruiting  for  tne  Reserves,  with  90  percent  of  Reserve  accessions  holding 
a  high  school  diploma  and  more  than  two-thirds  scoring  above  average  on  the  enlist- 
ment test  and  less  than  two  percent  scoring  in  the  lowest  acceptable  category.  High- 


er  levels  of  recruit  quality  reduce  attrition  while  improving  hands-on  job  perform- 
ance, which  is  essential  to  unit  performance  and  readiness. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  enlistment  propensity  had  declined  as  the  Services 
experienced  serious  cuts  in  recruiting  resources.  In  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996,  re- 
cruitment advertising  was  increased  by  $89  million  and  $31  million  respectively. 
That  investment,  coupled  with  hard  work  by  our  recruiters,  is  paying  ou.  Results 
from  the  1995  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  indicate  that  the  decline  in 
propensity  may  have  abated.  However,  recent  surveys  indicate  higher  recruiter 
stress  and  dissatisfaction,  along  with  a  range  of  quality-of-life  concerns.  Accordingly, 
the  Department  asked  the  Services  to  review  recruiting  policies  and  practices  with 
a  goal  of  reducing  pressures  that  might  lead  to  potential  improprieties.  A  joint  study 
of  recruiter  quanty-of-life  issues  is  focusing  on  potential  improvements  in  health 
care,  child  care,  and  housing.  The  Congress  recently  authorized  an  increase  in  Spe- 
cial Duty  Assignment  Pay  from  $275  to  $375  per  month.  We  are  now  developmg 
implementation  plans,  in  coordination  with  the  Services. 

Because  recruiting  is  vital  to  readiness,  then-Deputy  Secretary  John  Deutch  es- 
tablished the  Senior  Panel  on  Recruiting  in  April  1994  to  provide  oversight  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  Department.  This  panel  deals  cjuickly  and  effectively  with  any 
emerging  problems.  The  Department  nas  also  initiated  a  Joint-Service  study  to 
evaluate  tne  viability  and  cost-erfectiveness  of  alternative  concepts  for  recruiting 
support. 

We  will  continue  to  monitor  trends  to  ensure  we  maintain  high  quality  standards 
in  enlisted  recruitment.  With  adequate  resources  and  realistic  recruit  quality  re- 
quirements, we  can  sustain  a  diverse,  high-quality  military  force  that  is  ready  and 
able  to  respond  to  the  Nation's  defense  needs. 

The  Department  continues  to  sustain  balance  in  its  ofTicer  accession  program, 
with  a  mix  of  new  officers  from  a  number  of  sources:  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  (36  percent  of  officer  accessions),  which  provides  a  varied  academic  and  geo- 
graphical mix;  officer  candidate  programs  (20  percent)  that  provide  growth  opportu- 
nities for  the  enlisted  force;  and  Service  academies  (15  percent),  which  provide  offi- 
cers who  couple  a  deep  understanding  of  the  military  culture  with  important  tech- 
nical skills.  (Dther  officer  accession  programs  support  the  professional  branches:  di- 
rect appointment  (14  percent)  and  health  professional  programs  (6  percent).  We  be- 
lieve that  this  mix  across  commissioning  sources  provides  appropriate  balance  and 
diversity. 

Retaining  and  Managing  High-Quality  People 

While  recruiting  is  the  crucial  first  step  in  creating  a  ready  force,  retaining  and 
carefully  managing  personnel  during  the  course  of  their  careers  is  just  as  important. 
As  the  drawdown  nears  its  end,  our  focus  has  shifted  from  selective  departure  to 
broad-based  retention.  Our  retention  incentive  programs  are  designed  to  maintain 
the  high  level  of  readiness  needed  to  perform  the  missions  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  we  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  ensure  that  retention  programs, 
such  as  reenlistment  bonuses,  are  funded  at  appropriate  levels. 

There  is  a  common  misconception  that  promotions  have  slowed  because  of  the 
drawdown,  but  that  is  simply  not  the  case.  The  Services  have  worked  hard  to  pro- 
vide reasonably  consistent  promotion  opportunities  in  order  to  meet  requirements, 
ensure  a  balanced  personnel  force  structure,  and  provide  a  meaningful  opportunity 
for  all  service  members.  Promotions  have  remained  generally  steady  ouring  the 
drawdown.  Officer  and  enlisted  promotions  remained  stable  through  fiscal  year 
1995,  with  promotion  opportunities  and  pin-on  points  relatively  consistent  with 
those  of  previous  years. 

However,  reductions  in  end  strength,  coupled  with  adjustments  in  force  structure, 
have  caused  the  Services  to  re-examine  their  officer  requirements  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  field  grade  officers.  We  will  be  proposing  permanent  grade  relief  to 
achieve  the  number  of  mid-  and  senior-grade  onlcers  needed  to  perform  Defense 
missions.  Also,  we  are  working  with  the  Joint  Staff  on  a  number  of  projects  designed 
to  improve  joint  officer  management.  One  such  measure  is  a  process  to  ensure  those 
positions  that  fully  meet  the  intent  of  the  law  are  on  the  joint  duty  assignment  list 
(JDAL).  The  Department  appreciates  the  support  the  Congress  has  given  us  in  the 
past,  particularly  the  revised  authorities  refiected  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  to  improve  our  management  of  joint  officers.  As  we  enter  new 
territory  with  the  imolementation  of  the  Department's  first  requirements-based 
JDAL,  we  look  forwara  to  improved  utilization  of  officers  who  are  trained  and  expe- 
rienced in  joint  matters. 

The  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (ROPMA),  enacted  with  the  fiscal 
year  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  becomes  effective  on  October  1,  1996.  Involv- 
ing over  200  changes  to  existing  law,  ROPMA  is  the  first  comprehensive  overhaul 
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of  reserve  officer  personnel  management  statutes  since  the  Reserve  OfTicer  Person- 
nel Act  of  1954  and  will  affect  approximately  250,000  officers  not  on  the  active  duty 
list.  It  provides  flexibility  in  managing  Guard  and  Reserve  officers,  provides  career 
visibility  to  individuals,  and  will  help  maintain  a  cost-effective  Reserve  Component 
personnel  structure.  The  Department  is  actively  updating  Guard  and  Reserve  man- 
power and  personnel  policies  in  conformance  with  ROPMA. 

In  the  area  of  civilian  management,  the  Military  Departments  and  Defense  Agen- 
cies are  pulling  functions  from  their  installation  Civilian  Personnel  Offices  into  re- 
gional service  centers  to  improve  productivity  and  customer  service,  while  reducing 
costs.  We  plan  for  23  regional  centers  to  perform  those  functions  that  can  be  f)er- 
formed  more  efficiently  and  effectively  from  a  central  operation.  Thirteen  projects 
to  streamline  and  automate  functions  that  account  for  at  least  half  of  the  standard 
Civilian  Personnel  Office  workload  have  been  completed  or  are  nearing  completion. 
We  are  also  developing  a  standard  DOD  system  to  allow  immediate  access  to  cur- 
rent civilian  personnel  data,  provide  on-line  update  of  employee  data,  reduce  train- 
ing and  op>erational  costs,  and  improve  productivity.  A  commercial  off-the-shelf  soft- 
ware package  has  been  selected  as  the  basis  for  the  modern  data  system.  Our  target 
system  should  be  deployed  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  successful  implementation  of  policies  that  have  opened 
more  jobs  to  women  in  uniform.  Today,  almost  80  percent  of  all  jobs  and  over  90 
percent  of  all  career  fields  within  the  military  are  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
This  means  we  are  able  to  put  the  right  person  in  the  right  job  unencumbered  by 
unnecessary  gender  restrictions.  There  are  still  some  challenges  to  overcome  in  this 
area;  however,  we  believe  the  changes  will  enhance  the  personnel  readiness  of  our 
smaller  armed  force. 

The  Secretary  has  been  very  firm  and  clear  about  the  issue  of  fairness.  Discrimi- 
nation and  sexual  harassment  jeopardize  organizational  readiness  by  weakening 
interpersonal  bonds,  eroding  unit  cohesion,  and  threatening  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline. The  Department  supports  readiness  by  comprehensively  addressing  human 
relations  issues  and  by  expeditiously  investigating  and  resolving  discrimination 
complaints.  DOD  strives  to  ensure  that  it  is  an  organization  where  every  individual 
is  free  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  fullest  potential  in  an  atmosphere  of  respect  and 
dignity. 

Training  High-Quality  People 

Rigorous  and  realistic  training  is  the  foundation  of  personnel  readiness.  This  in- 
cludes entry-level  training,  specialized  skill  training,  and  professional  development 
courses.  The  Department  invests  about  $30,000  per  recruit  during  basic  and  initial 
job  training  alone.  We  ofTer  over  20,000  different  courses — an  investment  of  $15  bil- 
lion— that  produce  1.15  million  graduates  annually.  These  programs  ensure  that  we 
develop  well-qualified  leaders. 

Cost-effective  training  to  promote  effective  Reserve  component  integration  into 
Total  Force  missions  means  increasing  opportunities  for  joint  training  missions  with 
the  Active  forces  and  making  good  use  of  all  the  tools  available,  especially  tech- 
nology. During  the  coming  year,  we  will  continue  to  identify  training  opportunities 
to  involve  Reserve  components  in  more  peacetime  operational  missions  and  to  pro- 
mote innovative  training  opportunities  in  U.S.  communities.  These  measures  will  in- 
crease reserve  readiness  as  a  result  of  meaningful  involvement  in  peacetime  mis- 
sions, while  also  helping  to  reduce  active  component  personnel  tempo 
(PERSTEMPO)  and  operating  tempo  (OPTEMI'O). 

This  year,  the  Department  is  launching  a  major  effort  to  provide  a  more  univer- 
sal, comprehensive,  and  systematic  program  of  civilian  career  and  leader  develop- 
ment. This  effort  has  already  led  to  tne  establishment  of  a  new  civilian  training  phi- 
losophy. Called  "Growing  the  Gold,"  this  program  is  creating  a  cross -component  sys- 
tem of  civilian  leadership  development  with  policies  and  procedures  more  closely 
aligned  with  those  of  the  military.  The  focus  of  "Growing  the  Gold"  is  a  more  DOD- 
Team-Based  approach  to  the  training,  education,  assignment,  and  promotion  of 
DOD's  civilian  personnel.  This  comprehensive  redesign  in  civilian  career  and  leader 
development  respwnds  to  the  Presiaent's  call  for  greater  and  smarter  investment  in 
human  capital,  as  well  as  to  recommendations  from  the  Commission  on  Roles  and 
Missions. 

Quality  of  Life 

Competitive  pay,  realistic  PERSTEMPO  standards,  health  care,  and  improved 
housing  and  community  support  programs  enhance  the  Services'  ability  to  keep  and 
grow  future  leaders,  gain  a  return  on  training  investment,  and  reflect  a  commitment 
to  Service  members  and  their  families. 


The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  quality  of  Hfe  one  of  his  top  priorities.  In  No- 
vember 1994,  we  embarked  on  an  ambitious  course  to  assess  and  improve  quality 
of  life.  The  President  announced  an  unprecedented  initiative  that  added  $25  billion 
to  the  defense  spending  plan  to  provide  more  funding  for  readiness  and  improve 
quality  of  life  programs.  As  part  of  this  initiative,  the  Secretary  allocated  $2.7  bil- 
lion to  the  Future  Years  Defense  Program  to  increase  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters, 
initiate  a  new  Cost  of  Living  Allowance  for  high-cost  areas  in  the  United  States,  im- 
prove housing,  expand  child  care,  bolster  recreation  programs,  and  enhance  family 
violence  prevention.  He  established  a  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force  of  outside  experts 
to  provide  recommendations  for  improving  housing  and  the  delivery  of  community 
and  family  services  and  to  provide  options  for  reducing  the  time  service  members 
spend  away  from  home  for  training  and  mission  requirements.  At  the  same  time, 
he  chartered  an  internal  Quality  of  Life  Executive  Committee  to  support  and  imple- 
ment the  Task  Force  recommendations.  We  are  now  analyzing  these  Task  Force  rec- 
ommendations and  have  achieved  numerous  accomplishments  during  the  past  year 
that  are  significantly  improving  quality  of  life.  I  am  going  to  highlight  a  few  of  our 
initiatives  in  the  areas  of  compensation,  health  care,  housing,  support  to  families 
of  service  members  currently  deployed,  and  community  and  family  support  pro- 
grams. 

Compensation 

Since  1994,  the  law  regulating  the  annual  increase  in  military  pay  has  called  for 
pay  raises  that  trail  the  increase  in  private  sector  pay  (ECI-.5).  It  is  essential  that 
military  pay  remain  competitive.  In  order  to  lessen  the  disparity  with  private  sector 
raises,  the  President's  budget  funds  a  3-percent  military  pay  raise  that  emphasizes 
the  Department's  commitment  to  pay  comparability.  This  conrunitment  sends  a  very 
positive  message  to  uniformed  personnel  that  their  country  values  their  services  and 
recognizes  the  unique  hardships,  obligations,  and  dangers  of  military  service. 

In  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Secretary  added  $43  million  to  housing  allowances  in 
order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  out-of-pocket  housing  expenses  for  the  two-thirds  of 
military  families  residing  in  civilian  communities.  We  have  increased  our  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  to  maintain  housing  allowances  at  current  levels.  Also  in  fiscal  year 
1996,  the  Secretary  added  $17.2  million  to  provide  cost  of  living  allowances  within 
the  United  States  where  payments  for  goods  and  services  exceed  the  national  aver- 
age by  more  than  nine  percent.  This  CONUS  COLA  increase  improved  living  stand- 
ards for  30,000  service  members  living  in  high-cost  areas.  Our  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  maintains  the  CONUS  COLA  at  current  levels. 

For  Reservists,  two  legislative  changes  adopted  in  1995  will  contribute  to  person- 
nel readiness  and  improved  quality  of  life:  the  establishment  of  mobilization  income 
insurance  for  Selected  Reservists,  and  the  requirement  to  provide  Selected  Reserv- 
ists with  a  low-cost  dental  insurance  program.  Both  of  these  changes  will  be  imple- 
mented beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Military  personnel  deploying  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  continue  to  receive  normal 
pay  and  allowances.  In  addition,  deployed  troops  are  receiving  imminent  danger 
pay,  family  separation  allowances,  and  other  special  pays.  Thus,  up  to  an  additional 
$352  per  month  will  go  to  deployed  troops.  We  also  support  tax  waivers  and  delays. 
The  amount  will  vary  for  civilian  counterparts. 

The  Department  continues  to  support  military  retirement  pay  as  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  the  overall  military  compensation  package.  Any  changes  to  this  system 
amount  to  broken  promises  and  have  a  negative  impact  on  retention  and  morale  of 
our  service  members.  At  the  same  time,  the  Department  strongly  supports  Cost  of 
Living  Allowances  to  military  retirement  pay  in  order  to  maintain  a  measure  of  in- 
come security  for  those  who  complete  military  service  careers. 

We  envision  a  number  of  long-term  compensation  improvements  and  now  are  ana- 
lyzing issues  and  developing  appropriate  legislative  proposals.  For  example,  we  hope 
to  move  toward  a  "pay  for  performance''-oriented  military  pay  system.  While  we  rec- 
ognize that  increased  pay  for  experience  is  important,  we  believe  that  promotion  and 
its  associated  responsibilities  should  be  the  principal  determinant  of  pay;  appro- 
priate reforms  to  the  pay  table  can  help  us  to  achieve  that  goal.  We  also  hope  to 
refine  our  housing  allowances  so  that  they  increasingly  will  be  able  to  provide  the 
right  amount  to  every  pay  grade,  in  each  location  where  our  members  are  stationed. 
We  want  to  ensure  that  the  allowances  are  credible  and  sufficient  to  provide  each 
and  every  service  member  with  the  ability  to  obtain  housing  that  meets  minimum 
adequacy  standards.  Key  to  our  long-range  vision  is  the  on-going  work  of  the  8th 
Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation. 
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Perslempo 

As  part  of  the  quality  of  life  review,  the  Department  looked  at  the  demands  made 
on  personnel,  especially  time  away  from  home.  The  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force  made 
several  observations  and  recommendations  that  will  be  reviewed  for  their  potential 
to  help  reduce  personnel  tempo  and  turbulence.  Additionally,  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  support  programs  aimed  at  increasing  the  stability  of  families  despite  re- 
quirements lor  service  member  deployments.  Our  goal  is  to  find  a  balance  between 
mission  and  training  requirements  and  service  members'  need  to  be  with  their  fami- 
lies. To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Quality  of  Life  Executive  Committee  will  fully 
evaluate  Task  Force  and  internal  recommendations,  which  include  reviewing  pro- 
grammed training  and  deployment  schedules,  expanding  use  of  Reserve  Components 
to  reduce  the  personnel  tempo  for  the  active  force,  and  mcreasing  contractor  support 
of  certain  functions. 

Health  Care 

Military  medicine  faces  compelling  challenges  at  this  time  of  unprecedented 
change  in  the  nation's  health  care  system.  One  priority  is  medical  readiness — the 
need  to  be  prepared  wherever  and  whenever  service  members  are  deployed,  with  the 
highest  quality  of  care.  At  the  current  pace  of  worldwide  operations,  our  high  focus 
on  medical  readiness  has  never  been  more  important.  Another  equally  important 
task  is  to  supply  accessible,  high-quality  health  care  to  the  active  duty  force,  family 
members,  retirees,  and  other  beneficiaries  not  currently  involved  in  operations. 
More  than  8.3  million  people  are  eligible  to  receive  health  care  from  the  Military 
Health  Services  System.  Direct  care  is  delivered  worldwide  in  120  hospitals  and  nu- 
merous clinics.  Care  is  also  purchased  from  the  civilian  sector  througn  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMJ'US)  and  TRICARE 
support  contracts.  The  medical  portion  of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1997  budget  is 
approximately  $15.4  billion,  or  6.2  percent  of  the  entire  defense  budget. 

TRICARE  IS  the  DOD  regional  managed  health  care  program  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  their  families,  and  survivors  and  retired  members  and  their 
families.  TRICARE  brings  together  the  health  care  delivery  systems  of  each  of  the 
Military  Services,  as  well  as  CHAMPUS,  in  a  cooperative  and  supfx)rtive  effort  to 
better  serve  military  patients  and  to  better  use  the  resources  available  to  military 
medicine. 

TRICARE  introduces  to  beneficiaries  three  choices  for  their  health  care  delivery: 
TRICARE  Standard,  a  fee-for-service  option  which  is  the  same  as  standard 
CHAMPUS;  TRICARE  Extra,  which  offers  a  preferred  provider  option  with  dis- 
counts; and  TRICARE  Prime,  an  enrolled  health  maintenance  organization  (HMO) 
option.  All  active  duty  members  will  be  enrolled  in  TRICARE  Prime,  and  families 
of  active  duty  personnel  who  choose  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime  will  have  no  en- 
rollment fees.  All  Medicare-eligible  DOD  beneficiaries,  and  those  CHAMPUS-eligible 
beneficiaries  who  elect  not  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime  will  remain  eligible  for  care 
in  military  medical  facilities  on  a  space-available  basis. 

TRICARE  will  provide  health  care  coverage  to  active  duty  personnel  and  their 
families,  and  retirees,  survivors,  and  their  families  until  the  retirees  reach  age  65. 
At  that  point,  retirees  become  eligible  for  Medicare  and  lose  their  eligibility  to  use 
civilian  health  care  providers  under  the  TRICARE  program.  However,  Medicare-eli- 
gible retirees  may  continue  to  use  the  services  of  military  treatment  facilities  as 
tney  are  entitled  to  under  law.  The  Department  spends  about  $1.4  billion  per  year 
on  over-65  retirees,  yet  receives  no  reimbursement  from  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  (HCFA)  for  that  care.  The  Department  believes  it  has  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  provide  health  care  for  its  retirees  in  the  TRICARE  HMO  program  and 
has  sourfit  legislation  that  would  enable  us  to  enroll  over-65  retirees  in  the 
TRICARE  HMO  program  and  to  seek  reimbursement  from  HCFA  for  their  care. 

The  Department  is  strongly  committed  to  dealing  with  specific  issues  such  as  any 
adverse  health  effects  that  may  have  resulted  from  service  during  Operations  Desert 
Shield/Storm.  We  are  conducting  an  aggressive,  comprehensive  clinical  diagnostic  ef- 
fort to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  tne  causes  ol  the  symptoms  in  Persian  Gulf 
veterans  as  described  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  technology  assessment 
workshop  panel.  All  Persian  Gulf  veterans  are  being  offered  an  intensive  clinical  ex- 
amination. 

Results  from  evaluations  of  over  18,500  patients  completing  the  Comprehensive 
Clinical  Evaluation  Program  show  that  the  majority  have  a  definitive  diagnosis  or 
diagnoses  that  span  a  broad  range  of  clinical  entities  for  which  they  are  receiving 
treatment  and  responding  favorably.  For  those  remaining,  who  have  less  definitive 
diagnoses,  the  Department  has  established  Specialized  Care  Centers  where  patients 
requiring  further  attention  will  continue  to  be  evaluated  and  treated. 
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For  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  the  Department  is  implementing  enhanced  medical 
surveillance  measures.  These  measures  involve  conducting  medical  assessments  and 
informing  jjersonnel  regarding  potential  health  risks  prior  to  deployment;  collecting 
data  to  localize  health  problems,  facilitate  outbreak  investigations,  and  assess  haz- 
ardous exposures  during  the  Operation;  and  doing  medical  assessments,  evalua- 
tions, ana  epidemiological  studies,  and  maintaining  rosters  upon  return  of  the 
forces. 

In  addition,  the  Department  is  conducting  a  demonstration  aimed  at  the  families 
of  Reserve  Component  personnel  who  have  been  activated  for  Operation  Joint  En- 
deavor. This  demonstration  will  allow  the  families  of  reservists  called  for  more  than 
30  days  to  use  CHAMPUS  without  having  to  meet  the  annual  deductible.  Families 
of  reservists  called  for  179  days  or  more  and  who  reside  in  an  area  where  TRICARE 
Prime  is  offered  may  enroll.  Both  of  these  measures  are  designed  to  alleviate  poten- 
tial hardships  on  the  families  of  men  and  women  called  to  serve. 

Housing 

Last  year,  the  Department  placed  special  emphasis  on  trying  to  redress  the  condi- 
tion of  military  housing.  This  was  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Secretary's  quality 
of  life  initiative.  We  have  made  progress  in  both  Family  and  Bachelor  Housing,  but 
we  have  only  begun. 

Family  housing,  like  other  quality  of  life  programs,  is  key  to  readiness  and  reten- 
tion. We  have  found  that  the  number  of  personnel  remaining  in  the  military  from 
bases  with  high-quality  housing  is  about  15  percent  higher  than  those  stationed  at 
places  with  lower-quality  housing.  This  is  a  telling  figure  when  deferred  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  have  resulted  in  64  percent  of  military  family  housing  being 
classified  as  Unsuitable"  by  the  Services.  Our  fiscal  year  1996  budget  contained  a 
$500  million  increase  over  that  previously  planned  and  programmed  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  This  increase  is  allowing  us  to  construct  or  repair  over  11,000  family  units. 

We  found  similar  problems  in  our  Bachelor  Housing.  The  average  age  of  a  bar- 
racks is  40  years,  and  62  percent  of  our  military  bachelor  housing  is  considered  sub- 
standard due  to  overcrowding  and  poor  conditions.  We  began  to  rectify  this  situation 
with  an  fiscal  year  1996  increase  of  $673  million  for  barracks  construction  and 
maintenance.  As  a  result,  71  projects  are  funded  this  year  to  increase  availability 
and  improve  conditions.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  budget  reflects  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense increase  of  almost  $201  million  for  barracks  repair,  maintenance,  and  con- 
struction. These  funds  continue  improvements  in  privacy  and  other  amenities  to  an- 
other 5,000  bachelor  living  areas. 

The  final  piece  of  our  housing  initiative  is  our  exploration  of  private  sector  part- 
nerships. We  set  aside  $22  million  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  stimulate  partnersnips, 
with  a  goal  of  increasing  affordable  and  quality  housing.  These  projects  focus  on 
funding  nome-building,  with  lease-back  options  via  private  sector  housing  ventures/ 
partnerships.  We  estaolished  a  Housing  Revitalization  Services  Office  that  is  over- 
seeing these  efforts  and  have  programmed  an  additional  $20  million  in  our  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  to  continue  this  program. 

Support  to  Families  of  Service  Members  Mobilized  and  Deployed 

We  are  providing  dynamic  support  systems  for  military  families  of  those  mobilized 
and  deployed  in  support  of  peace-keeping  in  Bosnia.  All  military  community  and 
family  support  systems  play  a  role,  including  those  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. 

Lessons  learned  from  previous  deployments  show  that  the  primary  issue  for  serv- 
ice members  and  their  families  is  need  for  information.  Accurate  information  flow 
and  family  support  systems  help  our  families  cope  with  daily  challenges  while  serv- 
ice members  are  deployed.  We  nave  fielded  several  initiatives  to  provide  this  kind 
of  support.  For  example,  Family  Readiness  Training  is  provided  throughout  the  en- 
tire aeployment  cycle  to  ensure  appropriate  information  and  support  for  each  phase, 
including  pre-  and  post-deployment.  We  have  also  established  five  hotlines  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  Bosnia  Home  Page  on  the  Internet. 

In  addition,  our  Dependent  Schools  overseas  are  providing  assistance  groups  with 
certified  counselors,  school  psychologists,  and  social  workers.  These  groups  will  pro- 
vide counseling  to  children  to  help  tnem  cope  while  their  military  parents  are  away 
from  home. 

Finally,  the  Department's  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Programs  provide  nu- 
merous programs  for  families  of  those  deployed  and  are  also  providing  on-site  pro- 
grams and  services  to  deployed  service  members. 

Community  and  Family  Support  Programs 

The  Department  provides  social  service,  recreational,  and  education  programs 
wherever  military  families  are  stationed  that  mirror  those  found  in  civilian  commu- 
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nities,  while  being  tailored  to  unique  challenges  associated  with  the  more  mobile 
military  lifestyle.  The  Department  is  also  preparing  a  range  of  initiatives  to  maxi- 
mize opportunities  for  Reservists  and  their  families  to  participate  in  military  com- 
munity life.  Our  budget  reauest  continues  funds  for  Service  Member  and  Family 
Support  Programs;  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Programs;  Off-Duty  Voluntary 
Education  Opportunities;  the  DOD  Education  Activity;  and  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  and  Exchanges.  Highlights  from  each  of  these  areas  follow. 

Child  Development:  The  UOD  child  care  program  is  by  far  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  diild  development  systems  in  the  world.  Over  65  percent  of  mili- 
tary spouses  are  in  the  labor  force,  and  many  require  child  care.  Tne  Department 
recently  reassessed  the  need  for  child  care  and  documented  that  military  families 
had  some  299,000  children  who  need  some  kind  of  child  care.  We  are  currently 
meeting  about  52  percent  of  this  need.  The  Secretary  added  $38.1  million  in  fiscal 
years  1995,  1996,  and  1997  to  move  child  care  availability  toward  the  Department's 
short-term  goal  of  65  percent  of  the  Department-wide  demand.  We  will  accomplish 
this  by  increasing  child  care  spaces  by  about  39,000  children,  with  most  of  tnese 
spaces  in  the  school-aged  care  programs.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  80  percent 
of  the  Department- wide  child  care  demand  in  the  future.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  budg- 
et requests  funding  to  continue  this  initiative.  We  are  also  conducting  tests  of 
outsourcing  child  care,  recognizing  that  the  Department  is  nearing  maximum  poten- 
tial to  meet  child  care  needs  on  base. 

Family  Advocacy:  The  Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP),  now  in  its  1 1th  year,  has 
contributed  to  making  the  rate  of  substantiated  child  abuse  in  military  families  less 
than  half  of  the  civilian  rate.  FAP  has  also  been  successful  in  protecting  victims 
when  child  or  spouse  abuse  has  occurred  and  in  treating  both  the  victims  and  the 
abusers.  During  fiscal  year  1997,  FAP  will  emphasize  prevention  of  spouse  abuse 
and  provide  advocacy  services  to  victims  of  child  and  spouse  abuse. 

Model  Communities  (Youth  Initiative):  Installation  commanders  and  parents  have 
identified  increases  in  youth  violence  and  gang  activity  on  installations  as  major 
concerns.  As  a  result,  DOD  established  a  model  communities  incentive  award  pro- 
gram to  encourage  installations  worldwide  to  take  responsibility  for  the  problems 
of  youth  and  provide  them  with  positive  alternatives  and  a  sense  of  connection  to 
their  communities.  Each  participating  installation  submitted  proposals  defining 
their  local  needs  and  describing  a  plan  to  meet  them.  The  20  winning  installations 
will  serve  as  test  projects  for  new  ideas  and  as  models  for  military  bases  around 
the  world.  The  winners  received  up  to  $200,000  per  year  for  a  3-year  period.  Over 
the  3  years,  DOD's  investment  in  developing  innovative  programs  in  this  area  will 
be  $6.4  million. 

Family  Center  Programs:  The  Department's  291  Family  Centers  continue  to  be 
the  focal  point  for  our  basic  social  services  and  supfwrt  networks  for  the  military 
community,  offering  a  host  of  education,  prevention,  and  social  programs.  In  fiscal 
year  1997,  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  personal  financial  health  and  spouse 
employment  assistance.  The  spouse  employment  programs  will  focus  on  helping  job 
seeKers  find  civilian -sector  jobs  as  the  federal  sector  opportunities  normally  sought 
by  military  spouses  dwindle. 

Relocation  and  Transition  Assistance  Programs:  Congress  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment to  report  on  phasing  out  our  Relocation  and  Transition  Assistance  Programs 
and  on  what,  if  any,  residual  funding  is  required.  This  report  is  being  prepared; 
however,  we  do  not  view  the  basic  functions  of  either  of  tnese  programs  as  tem- 
porary. 

The  Relocation  Program  provides  education  and  assistance  to  the  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  force  that  relocates  each  year.  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  integral 
to  our  Family  Center  network  and  provides  benefits  far  beyond  its  annual  $18  mil- 
lion cost. 

Equally  as  important.  Transition  Assistance  to  the  almost  300,000  service  mem- 
bers who  leave  the  military  each  year  remains  a  priority.  The  Defense 
Outplacement  Referral  System,  a  resume  database  referral  system  linking  private 
sector  employers  to  departing  service  members  and  spouses,  had  over  69,000  person- 
nel and  13,431  employers  registered  in  1995.  The  Transition  Bulletin  Board,  an 
automated  system  that  allows  employers  to  list  actual  iob  openings  that  service 
members  at  military  installations  worldwide  can  see,  haa  47,343  job  openings  and 
business  opportunities  listed  in  1995.  These  programs  help  service  members  find 
jobs  more  quickly  and  account  for  a  cost  avoidance  of  $152  million  annually  that 
would  have  to  be  spent  for  unemployment  compensation. 

While  we  cannot  phase  out  our  important  relocation  and  transition  programs,  we 
are  looking  at  innovative  strategies  for  making  them  more  affordable  in  the  future. 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Programs:  The  Department  of  Defense  provides 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)  programs — recreation  and  youth  centers,  li- 
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braries,  sports  and  athletic  programs — to  provide  a  wholesome  community  for  our 
military  members  and  their  famiHes.  MWR  programs  also  include  revenue-generat- 
ing activities  such  as  bowling  centers  and  golf  courses,  which  not  only  provide  rec- 
reational opportunities  but  also  generate  profits  used  to  improve  other  community 
MWR  programs.  The  programs  and  activities  offered  at  our  installations  worldwide 
contribute  to  physical  fitness  and  esprit  de  corps  and  aid  in  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  personnel. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  Department  has  improved  and  updated  MWR  pro- 
grams. Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1996,  we  increased  funding  to  make  Service  appro- 
priations for  these  vital  programs  more  consistent.  Funds  were  targeted  for  improve- 
ments in  Marine  Corps  and  Army  programs.  For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Navy  has 
budgeted  funds  to  improve  fitness  centers  and  libraries  afloat,  an  action  that  will 
improve  quality  of  life  aboard  over  350  ships.  As  a  result  of  a  finding  from  the  Qual- 
ity of  Life  Task  Force,  we  will  be  examining  the  programs  and  facilities  we  provide 
for  physical  fitness  on  our  installations  and  working  with  the  Military  Departments 
to  address  shortcomings. 

Off-Duty  Voluntary  Education  Programs:  The  Department  has  historically  spent 
about  $220  million  annually  to  support  its  very  popular  off-duty  continuing  edu- 
cation programs.  About  one-third  of  the  active  force  participates  in  these  programs, 
earning  thousands  of  associate,  bachelors,  and  masters  degrees  from  nationally  ac- 
credited colleges  and  universities.  The  Services  provide  their  members  with  about 
$135  million  in  tuition  assistance  annually.  Current  initiatives  include  connecting 
all  education  centers  to  the  Internet  and  expanding  options  for  service  members  to 
take  courses  and  complete  degrees  using  distance  education  opportunities. 

DOD  Education  Activity:  In  fiscal  year  1997,  we  project  that  we  will  provide  edu- 
cation to  some  87,000  students  in  our  DOD  Dependents'  School  System  overseas  and 
33,000  through  our  DOD  Domestic  Dependent  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
stateside.  Additionally,  we  have  oversight  responsibilities  and  fiscal  support  of  eight 
special  contractual  arrangements  with  local  education  agencies  in  five  states  and 
Guam,  serving  an  additional  6,000  students.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  devel- 
oped an  aggressive  strategic  plan  to  support  continued  quality  and  integrate  the 
President's  National  Education  Goals  into  our  system.  We  have  also  integrated  a 
technology  initiative  aimed  at  improving  staff  and  student  performance  into  the  21st 
century.  We  have  added  $7.5  million  to  the  DOD  Education  Activity  technology  plan 
to  develop  the  President's  technology  initiative,  which  moves  toward  providing 
greater  access  to  computers  in  classrooms,  connects  schools  to  the  information  su- 
perhighway, develops  effective  subject  area  curriculum  soflware,  and  develops  teach- 
er ability  to  help  students  use  and  learn  through  technology.  While  we  have  been 
undergoing  a  tremendous  amount  of  turbulence  within  our  system  over  the  past  2 
years,  we  nave  successfully  minimized  any  adverse  effects  on  children's  education. 
Students  at  our  schools  consistently  scored  8-19  percentile  points  above  the  national 
average  in  all  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  and  American  College  Test  areas 
over  the  past  school  year.  We  project  that  we  will  complete  most  of  our  school  clo- 
sures and  realignments  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Commissaries  and  Exchanges:  The  Department  continues  to  support  our  Com- 
missary system  as  an  important  element  of  the  military  non-pay  compensation  pack- 
age and  a  critical  aspect  of  quality  of  life.  Secretary  Perry  remains  firm  that  this 
benefit  not  be  eroded.  Commissaries  enhance  income  through  savings  of  about  20- 
to  25-percent  on  purchases  of  food  and  household  items  for  the  military  member  and 
family.  For  those  stationed  overseas,  commissaries  are  oflen  the  only  source  of 
American  products,  and  in  isolated  or  remote  areas,  the  only  convenient  source  of 
groceries.  We  continue  to  work  toward  greater  efficiencies  in  these  stores.  The  De- 
fense Commissary  Agency  recently  received  the  Hammer  Award  recognizing  signifi- 
cant innovations.  It  has  also  been  selected  as  a  candidate  for  the  National  Perform- 
ance Review  Performance-Based  Organization  (PBO)  status. 

Exchanges  continue  to  support  our  service  members  and  their  families  by  provid- 
ing goods  and  services  to  them  at  affordable  prices.  The  exchanges  also  generate 
revenues  that  fund  recreational  activities.  During  the  past  year,  the  Department 
took  a  hard  look  at  policies  that  describe  where  and  when  we  can  operate  exchanges 
and  commissaries.  As  a  result,  we  have  begun  to  allow  certain  exchange  operations 
and  commissaries  on  those  installations  affected  by  closure  or  realignment  where  a 
significant  number  of  active  duty  service  members  remain.  Recognizing  that  mem- 
bers of  the  reserve  component  could  also  lose  their  exchanges  and  commissaries  as 
installations  closed  or  realigned,  we  opened  up  a  new  BXMart  at  Homestead  Air 
Force  Reserve  Base  in  Florida.  We  will  establish  future  test  BXMarts  only  where 
programs  indicate  a  profitable  outcome. 
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CONCLUSION 


Advanced  weapons  give  U.S.  armed  forces  tremendous  advantages,  but  our  na- 
tional security  ultimately  relies  on  the  quality  and  commitment  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  uniform  and  the  civilian  employees  who  support  them.  As  the 
backbone  of  U.S.  national  security  strategy,  America  s  armed  forces  are  ready  today 
to  carry  out  this  strategy.  To  maintain  that  status,  the  Defense  Department  will 
continue  to  place  its  cm^asis  on  quality  people,  quality  training,  and  quality  of  life. 
The  programs  I  have  detailed  to  you  in  this  statement  are  aimed  toward  these  three 
goals,  and  we  ask  you  to  support  them.  With  the  continued  assistance  of  this  sub- 
committee and  the  Congress,  we  will  ensure  that  the  U.S.  armed  forces  remain  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary 
Lister,  we  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  you, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SARA  E.  LISTER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  ARMY  FOR  MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AFFAIRS 

Mrs.  Lister.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  just  summarize  my  written 
statement  briefly. 

I  was  privileged  to  go  with  Secretary  West  to  Bosnia  last  week, 
and  it  was  a  great  experience,  as  it  always  is,  when  I  can  get  out 
with  troops,  because  we  have  a  great  Army,  and  the  Army  is  totally 
dependent  on  the  quality  of  its  people,  which  is  high.  Our  soldiers 
are  motivated,  competent,  careful,  and  very  smart,  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  best  way  to  describe  our  total  force,  which  these  days 
is  active,  Reserve,  Guard,  and  civilian.  And  believe  me,  we  have  all 
four  components  deployed  in  Bosnia,  Hungary,  and  back-filling  in 
Germany,  and  they  are  doing  a  great  job. 

I  know  there  has  been  concern  over  here  about  our  military  per- 
sonnel account.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the  Army  are  very  con- 
cerned, too,  about  the  shortfalls  we  have  experienced,  and  we  are 
managing  it  on  a  weekly  basis.  There  are  certain  things  we  can  do 
inside  the  account  to  save  money,  but  a  lot  of  those  things  have  an 
impact  both  on  personnel  readiness  and  on  quality  of  life,  and  so 
we  are  trying  to  be  very  careful  about  doing  that.  We  appreciate 
the  help  that  vou  have  given  us  in  the  past,  and  I  know  you  will 
be  concerned  for  us  in  the  future.  Military  personnel  is,  of  course, 
what  the  Army  is  all  about. 

On  recruiting,  I  can  only  echo  what  Secretary  Dorn  has  said.  We 
are  doing  very  well,  and  it  is  because  we  were  able  to  plus-up  our 
advertising  budget  and  also  put  more  recruiters  on  the  ground  with 
the  aid  of  this  committee.  I  think  our  current  status  is  very  posi- 
tive. Of  course,  we  have  an  additional  20,000  young  people  to  re- 
cruit next  year,  and  we  are  watching  that  very  carefully.  At  this 
point  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  not  make  mission. 

The  Reserves  are  doing  magnificently.  They  are  used  by  the 
Army  more  and  more.  In  fact,  we  are  beginning  on  the  same  path 
that  the  other  services  took  in  terms  of  integration  of  Guard  and 
Reserve  into  the  active  force.  I  think  that  is  positive  both  for  the 
taxpayer  and  for  the  Army. 

Finally  with  respect  to  civilians,  our  civilian  drawdown  contin- 
ues. We  are  meeting  our  goals,  and  of  course  we  are  also  redesign- 
ing the  Army,  which  means  we  are  trying  to  do  things  smartly  and 
eliminate  jobs  which  we  no  longer  need.  We  will  have  problems  in 
the  future  if  we  do  not  get  enablers  out  of  Congress.  I  know  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult.  We  are  also  trying  to  privatize. 
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Quality  of  life  is  very  important  to  the  Army.  The  Sergeant 
Major  said  in  testimony  a  week  or  so  ago  that  housing  is  a  very 
hign  priority  for  our  soldiers.  I  know  it  is  for  you.  We  are  working 
as  hard  as  we  can  to  fix  our  barracks  and  our  family  housing.  In 
fact,  in  Germany,  while  the  1st  Armored  Division  is  deployed  we 
are  fixing  up  some  barracks,  so  they  will  come  back  to  quarters  sig- 
nificantly better  than  the  ones  they  left. 

Medical  care  is  also  of  great  concern  for  our  soldier,  as  is  child 
care,  and  I  would  just  point  out  that  our  ACAP  program,  the  tran- 
sition program,  is  not  only  for  the  active  force  but  is  also  available 
to  civilians.  We  believe  that  is  a  really  important  part  of  our  con- 
tract with  the  soldier,  and  it  is  a  gpreat  success.  We  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  help  these  young  people  get  good  jobs  when  thev  get  out, 
and  also,  of  course,  we  have  taught  a  lot  of  employers  what  great 
employees  they  make. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Lister  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  Sara  E.  Lister 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  It  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  report  on  today's  Army  from  the  persf>ective  of  manpower,  personnel, 
and  reserve  alTairs.  People  are  the  key  to  the  success  of  any  organization — the 
Army's  successes  are  directly  related  to  the  outstanding  quality  of  those  who  serve 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  whether  they  be  active,  guard,  reserve,  or  civilian.  I 
was  privileged  to  acoompanv  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  last  week  on  his  visit  to  the 
soldiers  and  civilians  deployed  for  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  in  Hungary  and 
Bosnia.  They  are  doing  a  great  job,  and  the  composition  of  that  force  illustrates  once 
again  that  the  Army  is  well  on  the  way  to  integration  of  the  Reserve  Components 
with  Active  forces.  Further,  Army  civilian  employees  are  serving  proudly  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bosnia,  just  as  they  do  in  every  deployment. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  number  of  areas  of  particular  concern: 
military  and  civilian  personnel;  manpower;  the  military  personnel  account;  quality 
of  life  issues;  and  the  Reserve  Components. 

MILITARY  personnel 

We  support  the  President's  budget  and  its  incentives  for  improving  quality  of  life 
for  our  soldiers.  Soldiers  need — and  deserve — the  projected  pay  increase  and  other 
incentives,  as  well  as  better  housing.  We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  to  meet 
their  needs. 

MIUTARY  PERSONNEL  ACCOUNT  (MPA) 

The  Military  Personnel  Account  has  become  a  matter  of  concern  as  our  budgetary 
flexibility  decreases  each  year  and  the  drawdown  comes  to  a  close.  Army  end 
strength,  that  was  at  785,000  in  fiscal  year  1993,  is  projected  to  be  at  495,000  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.  Given  the  force  structure  reductions  required  to  reach 
difficult  goals  and  the  need  to  manage  career  progressions  and  maintain  personnel 
readiness  while  drawing  down,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  success  in  accurately 
orojecting  the  cost  of  the  force  has  been,  at  best,  mixed.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  drawdown,  the  end  strength  dropped  faster  than  originally  pro- 
jected— leaving  the  Army  with  a  surplus  of  funds  in  the  MPA  account  which  were 
used  to  pay  other  high  priority  Army  unfinanced  requirements.  Since  then,  the  MI'A 
account  has  experienced  serious  shortfalls  every  year.  These  shortfalls  were  due,  in 
part,  to  inaccurate  manpower  forecasts  and  economic  assumptions.  For  one  thing, 
we  found  that  retention  rates  were  up  and  the  force  did  not  leave  as  quickly  as  pro- 
jected. Further,  variables  such  as  foreign  exchange  rate  fluctuations  eroded  the 
value  of  our  dollars  overseas,  and  the  costs  of  contingencies  have  not  been  fully  met 
by  supplemental  appropriations.  We  simply  must  manage  the  personnel  system  bet- 
ter. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  MPA  shortfalls  within  the  appropriation  and, 
to  some  extent,  we  have  been  successful.  The  risk,  however,  is  that  such  fixes — de- 
laying promotions  and  I'CS  moves,  for  example — have  the  potential  for  hardship  for 
soldiers  and  families  and  do  impact  readiness.  Therefore,  we  have  limited  their  use. 
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The  Congress  has  been  helpful  in  providing  additional  funding,  but  we  realize 
that  the  system  must  be  changed  so  that  our  predictions  are  more  accurate.  We  in- 
tend to  address  the  MPA  problem  in  the  fiscal  year  98-03  POM  process. 

RECRUITMENT 

Our  people  are  our  most  important  asset,  and  we  continue  to  have  success  in  at- 
tracting and  retaining  high  quality  recruits.  We  are  meeting  our  recruiting  goals  in 
the  Active  force,  both  in  terms  of  quantity  and  quality.  However,  success  is  not  easy. 
Enlistment  propensity  among  male  prospects  declined  drastically  between  1989  and 
1994.  With  the  nelp  of  Congress,  we  have  turned  that  propensity  around.  In  the  last 
2  years,  we  asked  for  increased  funding  for  advertising  and  recruiter  support.  You 
provided  the  help  we  needed.  As  a  result,  we  have  met  our  goals,  and  positive  youth 
propensity  has  stopped  declining.  We  believe  this  success  is  directly  tied  to  our  ro- 
bust national  advertising  campaign  and  its  funding  level. 

Further,  with  your  help,  we  have  strengthened  the  recruiter  force  from  4,600  in 
fiscal  year  1995  to  4,950  m  fiscal  year  1996.  We  know  that  we  will  continue  to  work 
our  recruiters  hard  as  their  mission  increases:  we  project  an  increase  of  from  70,000 
this  fiscal  year  to  90,000  next  year.  So  this  remains  an  area  of  real  concern  for  the 
Army.  We  are  counting  on  your  continued  support  to  ensure  that  we  meet  our  qual- 
ity and  quantity  goals. 

MANPOWER 

Past  Congressional  language  has  been  critical  of  the  Army's  manpower  require- 
ments determination  processes  and  our  lack  of  staffing  decisions  based  on  workload. 
We  have  listened  to  the  criticism  and  have  taken  positive  steps  during  the  past  year 
to  initiate  improved  workload  management  systems  and  workload  based  staffing  re- 
quirements. 1  can  now  report  that:  (1)  the  civilian  personnel  and  manpower  func- 
tions have  been  realigned  at  the  Departmental  level  to  better  manage  policy  and 
functions  related  to  workload,  staffing  requirements,  and  personnel;  and  (2)  a  wall- 
to-wall  examination  of  staffing  needs  is  being  conducted  within  the  Army  Materiel 
Command.  We  hope  to  extend  workload  management  to  other  parts  of  the  Army 
where  it  can  be  applied,  and  we  plan  to  draw  on  successful  innovation  by  the  other 
services  in  this  area.  These  efforts  are  being  conducted  consistent  with  the  National 
Performance  Review,  our  revised  workload  management  policies,  and  the  numerous 
targets,  floors,  and  ceilings  placed  on  the  Department. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Integration  of  the  Reserve  Components  (RC)  into  the  total  Army  is  evidenced  by 
the  Army's  use  of  these  forces  to  perform  real  world  missions.  Experience  in  Haiti 
and  Bosnia  has  shown  that  we  need  reservists  when  we  deploy  and  that  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve  forces  perform  to  the  highest  standards.  The  active  force  has 
benefited  greatly  from  the  willingness  of  our  Reserve  Components  to  take  on  a  vari- 
ety of  missions  that  save  dollars  and  strain  on  active  units.  Preliminary  data  indi- 
cates that  reserve  units  with  high  OPTEMPO  enjoy  high  retention  rates.  We  are, 
however,  vigilant  to  avoid  stressing  hieh  OI^EMPO  units  through  overuse. 

Both  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  modernize  training  technology — efforts  that  will  help  the  active  force  as 
well.  Distance  learning  and  the  use  oisimulation  improves  both  the  readiness  and 
training  levels  of  participating  units. 

We  are  committed  to  achieving  the  congressionallv  mandated  fiscal  year  1996  Re- 
serve end  strength  objective,  but  it  will  be  difficult.  Media  ref)orting  of  unit  inactiva- 
tions  and  downsizing  nave  suggested  that  the  Reserves  are  no  longer  a  viable  career 
option.  As  the  Reserves  approach  completion  of  their  reshaping  programs,  sustained 
recruiting  success  is  critical  to  maintaining  a  trained  and  ready  force.  As  with  the 
active  Army,  an  adequate  recruiting  and  advertising  budget  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  AGR  recruiters  will  provide  us  the  means  to  achieve  recruiting  goals  in  the  RC. 

Quality  of  Life  issues  unique  to  Reserve  Components  are  always  a  concern,  par- 
ticularly as  we  use  them  more  and  more  on  deployments.  The  passage  of  the  mobili- 
zation income  insurance  program  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  NDAA  was  a  welcome  ini- 
tiative that  will  have  a  particularly  positive  impact  on  members  who  are  self-em- 
ployed or  who  are  small  business  owners. 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

During  fiscal  year  1995,  more  than  23,810  soldiers  deployed  overseas  for  real- 
world  missions  to  include  support  to  warfighting  Commanders  in  Chief  (CENCs), 
training  exercises,  and  nation  Duilding/assistance  initiatives  as  in  Bosnia.  Another 
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17,200  National  Guard  soldiers  and  airmen  responded  to  a  record  460  state  emer- 
gency call-ups  and  military  assistance  to  local  civil  authority  missions.  This  included 
4,895  Oklahoma  Army  National  Guard  soldiers  who  provided  support  in  the  after- 
math of  the  bombing  of  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  F'ederal  Building  in  Oklahoma  City 
in  April  1995. 

The  importance  of  the  Guard's  role  in  Partnership  for  Peace — an  international  ef- 
fort— and  in  development  of  community-based  activities  such  as  summer  youth  pro- 
grams— cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  Guard  is  a  visible  reminder  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  of  the  positive  role  our  military  plays  in  protecting 
national  security,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Army  National  Guard  is  programmed  to  be  at  367,000  funded  positions  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997.  Current  strength  ending  February  1996  is  368,537.  The 
Guard  is  doing  an  excellent  job  in  managing  its  end  strength  by  ensuring  a  steady 
glide  path  to  367,000  spaces  while  maintaining  the  required  level  of  personnel  readi- 
ness in  units. 

The  Selective  Reserve  Incentive  Packages  (SRIP)  Program,  coupled  with  the 
Montgomery  G.I.  Bill  and  tuition  assistance,  made  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
retention  rate  of  Army  Guard  soldiers.  The  Guard's  annual  attrition  rate  is  cur- 
rently at  18  percent,  down  2.5  percent  from  fiscal  year  1995  figures.  This  reduced 
attrition  rate  represents  over  6,000  soldiers  that  may  have  otherwise  separated  from 
the  Army  National  Guard. 

ARMY  RESERVE 

Each  year,  over  20,000  soldiers  of  the  Army  Reserve  are  deployed  in  over  50  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world — all  volunteers — all  citizen  soldiers.  There  are  over  2,300 
Army  reservists  currently  deployed  in  support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  some  of  them  last  week:  from  firefighters  from  Kansas  to  pilots 
and  medical  personnel  and  public  affairs  units,  they  are  doing  the  job — the  force  is 
truly  seamless. 

Other  support  missions  have  included  recent  operations  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  re- 
turn of  Army  equipment  from  Europe  (RETOEUR — retrograde  of  equipment  oper- 
ations in  Europe).  The  statistics  on  returned  equipment  alone  totaled  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  84,500  mandays  for  the  2-year  mission.  At  home,  nearly  800  USAR  sol- 
diers responded  to  America's  disaster  relief  operations  by  providing  aviation,  engi- 
neer, civil  affairs,  medical,  and  public  affairs  support  during  hurricanes  Andrew, 
Iniki,  and  Emily. 

Besides  supporting  missions  abroad  and  at  home,  the  USAR  is  a  full  partner  with 
active  component  forces.  This  is  demonstrated  throu^  USAR  manpower  and  dollars 
that  supplement  the  Active  Component  mission  on  installations  through  active  duty 
for  special  work  or  ADSW.  ADSW  missions  are  specific  missions  in  which  the  active 
unit  does  not  have  the  requisite  manpower  or  expertise.  These  tours  range  from  14 
to  179  days  in  length.  During  1994  alone,  the  USAR  provided  over  1,000  soldiers 
to  33  active  component  agencies,  activities,  and  conunands. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Today's  soldier  is  trained,  ready,  and  willing  to  deploy  world-wide.  To  sustain  the 
soldiers'  continued  long-term  commitment  we,  in  turn,  must  be  willing  to  meet  their 
needs.  Families  play  an  important  role  in  the  soldiers'  commitment  to  the  Army  and 
the  Army  takes  care  of  its  families.  The  deployed  soldier  must  be  comfortable  with 
the  idea  that  his  or  her  family  has  necessary  support  systems  available. 

The  Army  is  fighting  to  improve  Quality  of  Life  without  sacrificing  today's  readi- 
ness or  tomorrow's  modernization  imperatives.  Attaining  adequate  levels  of  pay, 
housing,  medical/dental  care,  and  family  programs  is  critical.  We  are  appreciative 
of  the  work  Congress  has  done  to  provide  funds  and  eliminate  statutory  impedi- 
ments to  our  business  operations. 

The  living  and  working  environments  that  we  provide  for  our  soldiers  are  key  de- 
terminants in  their  quality  of  life.  One  of  the  Army's  biggest  challenges  is  to  provide 
adequate  barracks  and,  because  the  majority  of  our  soldiers  are  married,  family 
housing.  Comfortable,  safe  housing  is  the  soldier's  highest  priority  as  the  Sergeant 
Major  of  the  Army  emphasized  in  his  recent  testinxiny.  We  face  almost  a  30-year 
backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  projects.  We  are  working  hand-in-hand  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  leverage  dollars  and  pursue  initiatives  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1996.  We  appreciate  your  help  and  will  need  your  support  to  overcome 
future  obstacles. 
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ARMY  CAREKR  AND  ALUMNI  PROGRAM  (ACAP) 

Public  Law  101-510  requires  that  the  Services  provide  preseparation  counseHng 
and  employment  assistance  to  soldiers.  The  ACAP  meets  this  requirement  and  is 
available  as  well  to  spouses  and  civilian  employees.  I>ast  year,  the  Army  separated 
or  retired  about  103,000  soldiers.  We  served  nearly  126,000  clients  in  ACAP,  a  10 
percent  increase  from  fiscal  year  1994.  This  program  benefits  soldiers,  the  Army, 
and  the  United  States.  The  states  have  learned — as  have  private  employers — that 
Army-trained  soldiers  make  great  employees.  Apart  from  the  statutory  and  policy 
requirements,  ACAP  passes  the  "common-sense  test  against  which  any  program 
should  be  judged:  continuing  need,  cost  efTectiveness,  and  measurable  value-added 
contribution. 

We  expect  to  separate  over  100,000  soldiers  per  year  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Continuation  of  ACAP  sends  a  clear  signal  to  soldiers  that  their  post-service  eco- 
nomic status  is  important  to  the  country.  Because  of  ACAPs  positive  results  and 
the  goodwill  it  generates,  we  do  not  view  it  as  a  drawdown  program.  Rather,  it  is 
a  highly  valued  component  of  the  Army's  personnel  management  program  with  long- 
term  impact. 

IlKALTIl  CARE 

Health  service  support  to  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  covers  the  functions  of  com- 
mand and  control,  evacuation,  treatment  and  hospitalization,  medical  logistics,  lab- 
oratory services,  blood  management,  veterinary  services,  preventive  medicine,  den- 
tal services,  and  combat  stress  control.  Telemedicine  capability  is  being  fielded  to 
both  Army  hospitals  supporting  the  operation  and  should  be  operational  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  In  addition,  a  comprehensive  medical  surveillance  program  is  in  place 
to  monitor  the  medical  situation  and  problems  that  may  develop  during  and  after 
the  operation.  This  program  involves  the  identification  of  populations  at  risk,  rec- 
ognition and  assessment  of  hazardous  exposures,  determination  of  protective  meas- 
ures, and  monitoring  of  health  outcomes.  Continuity  of  care  for  soldiers  and  families 
remaining  in  Germany  is  also  a  high  priority.  Active  duty  and  reserve  personnel 
have  been  deployed  to  backfill  European  health  care  facilities  and  meet  the  needs 
of  the  military  communities. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

A  quality  civilian  work  force  is  an  essential  component  of  Army  readiness.  Civil- 
ians perform  a  multitude  of  functions  that  are  becoming  increasingly  complex  in 
such  fields  of  acquisition,  lo^stics,  health  care,  and  research  and  development.  Not 
only  do  they  provide  essential  support  in  the  sustaining  base,  but  they  have  also 
been  deployed  in  recent  operations  such  as  those  in  Haiti  and  now  Bosnia.  Today, 
we  have  336  Army  civilians  deployed  in  Bosnia,  Hungary,  and  Croatia  in  support 
of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  I  met  some  of  them  in  Hungary;  their  enthusiasm  and 
concern  to  ensure  that  soldiers  get  what  they  need  is  truly  heart-warming.  The 
Army  reduced  its  civilian  manpower  by  33  percent  between  fiscal  year  1989  and  fis- 
cal year  1995.  The  Army's  civilian  end  strength  will  continue  to  decline  throu^ 
2001.  The  civilian  reductions  are  attributed  to  a  combination  of  functional  transfers 
to  agencies  outside  the  Army;  force  structure  downsizing;  efficiency  initiatives;  base 
closures  and  consolidations;  and  privatization  and  re-engineering  initiatives.  We  are 
committed  to  meeting  new  civilian  strength  levels  without  compromising  our  ability 
to  maintain  and  support  a  ready  force,  but  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  this  without 
your  help. 

Another  8,000  civilians  will  leave  the  rolls  in  fiscal  year  1997.  We  must  ensure 
that  we  have  the  tools  to  help  us  put  the  most  efficient  work  force  together  to  do 
the  Army's  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Some  of  the  tools  which  would  be  most 
helpful  are  flexible  employment  level  policies  which  allow  us  to  determine  the  most 
efficient  mix  of  the  woric  force  (military,  civilian  or  contractor)  and  the  ability  to  pri- 
vatize non-core  functions.  We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  to  obtain  as 
much  flexibility  as  possible  in  managing  the  civilian  workforce. 

REGIONALIZATION 

The  Army  is  out  in  front  in  the  effort  to  regionalize  delivery  of  Civilian  Personnel 
Office  (CPO)  services  in  the  Defense  Department.  We  plan  to  establish  10  regional 
centers  to  perform  many  of  the  services  traditionally  performed  at  installation 
CPOs.  Three  of  the  centers  will  be  in  overseas  areas  and  seven  within  the  Continen- 
tal United  States.  These  regional  centers  will  perform  those  personnel  support  func- 
tions which  do  not  need  to  be  performed  on  the  installation.  We  will  leave  on  the 
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installations   sufficient  stafT  to  provide   those   services   which    require    face-to-face 
interaction  with  management  ana  employees. 

Regionalization  is  the  most  significant  change  in  over  50  years  in  the  way  person- 
nel management  advisory  and  other  support  services  are  provided  to  commanders, 
managers  and  employees.  Such  significant  changes  are  not  brought  about  without 
some  degree  of  pain  and  resistance.  We  believe  that  the  upfront  investment  in  time, 
in  automation  and  conununication  improvements,  and  in  tne  implementation  of  new 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  personnel  administration  processes  will  result  in  a 
much  more  efficient  and  effective  personnel  system  in  the  Army  in  the  21st  Cen- 
tury. 

SUMMARY 

Our  soldiers  and  civilians  who  serve  the  Army  are  its  most  important  investment. 
Their  well-being  is  dependent  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  resources  we  dedicate  to 
them.  They  deserve  the  best  training,  support  and  quality  of  life  that  we  bring  to 
bear.  We  appreciate  your  help  as  we  wont  hard  to  ensure  that  the  Army  is  ready 
and  able  to  respond  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Secretary.  Sec- 
retary Rostker. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BERNARD  ROSTKER,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  NAVY  FOR  MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  Rostker.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased 
to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  ex- 
traordinary men  and  women  who  comprise  today's  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  team.  At  the  outset  I  would  want  to  thank  the  sub- 
committee for  the  many  personnel  initiatives  included  in  last  year's 
Authorization  Act;  for  example,  the  authority  to  pay  BAQ  to  single 
shipboard  EI-6's.  Your  singular  support  and  commitment  to  the 
welfare  of  our  sailors  and  marines  is  deeply  appreciated  bv  all. 

Much  of  our  attention  in  this  decade  has  been  on  the  drawdown. 
We  are  now  shifting  our  focus  to  building  and  preserving  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  21st  Century.  Recruiting  continues  to 
be  a  significant  challenge  facing  the  Department  of  tne  Navy.  Our 
recruiting  commands  are  maintaining  competitive  advantage  in  the 
very  difficult  and  challenging  recruiting  market.  We  will  continue 
to  remove  all  possible  obstacles  to  the  success  of  our  recruiters  by 
ensuring  them  a  strong  and  adequate  support  base.  We  have  asked 
that  you  resist  all  attempts  to  cut  recruiting  resources,  particularly 
advertising  dollars,  which  have,  unfortunately,  been  the  target  in 
the  recent  past.  We  would  ask  your  continued  support  for  initia- 
tives like  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
College  Funds. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  last  fall  asked  the  senior  military  and 
civilian  leadership  to  go  back  to  their  high  schools  and  to  spread 
the  word  about  tne  extraordinary  opportunities  that  are  available 
to  young  men  and  women  in  today's  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opp)ortunity  to  ask  each  Member  of  Congress 
to  also  accept  the  challenge,  and  take  on  the  role  of  recruiting  force 
multiplier,  by  spreading  the  word  to  your  constituents  about  the 
personal  and  professional  rewards  available  to  the  Nation's  youth 
in  the  military,  and  the  important  service  one  can  do  for  their 
country. 

Today's  All  Volunteer  Force  must  compete  with  the  private  sector 
to  attract  and  retain  an  increasing  discerning  population  of  young 
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people.  Quality  of  life  is  an  important  piece  of  the  equation,  and 
compensation  remains  the  linchpin  for  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
force.  We  seek  vour  support  for  the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1997  legisla- 
tive agenda,  wnich  focuses  on  important  quality  of  life  initiatives 
for  all  of  our  servicemembers,  including  servicemembers  at  sea. 

There  are  many  other  quality  of  life  initiatives  underway  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  My  office,  in  concert  with  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  recently  assessed  our  current  programs  and 
identified  a  substantial  base-to-base  variation  in  the  provision  of 
quality  of  life  services.  A  sailor  or  marine  in  San  Diego  should  be 
able  to  expect  a  comparative  level  of  quality  of  life  services  wher- 
ever he  or  she  is  assigned.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  true  today. 
Through  ongoing  efforts  within  the  Department  we  hope  to  remove 
these  variations  and  increase  the  overall  quality  of  life  for  all  of  our 
servicemen  and  women. 

Secretary  Dalton  has  stated  that  if  he  were  to  be  remembered  for 
only  one  thing  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  would  be  the  adherence 
to  our  Core  Values  of  Honor,  Courage,  and  Commitment.  Plainly 
stated,  attitudes  and  behaviors  which  might  have  been  previously 
acceptable  are  no  longer  acceptable.  The  hard  fact  is  that  we  must 
change.  Unfortunately,  not  everyone  has  absorbed  this  message  as 
quickly  as  we  would  like.  There  are  some  in  our  service  that  still 
do  not  get  it. 

Basically,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  zero  tolerance  for 
any  behavior  that  threatens  the  dignity  and  respect  of  any  member 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Behavior  that  does  not  conform  to 
the  high  standards  we  set  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  appropriately.  Utilizing  the  strategy  of  zero  tolerance  policy 
that  we  developed  for  drugs  20  years  ago,  our  goal  is  to  have  zero 
tolerance  for  sexual  harassment,  fraternization,  discrimination,  al- 
cohol abuse,  and  any  other  form  of  unethical  behavior. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  on  a  personal  note.  When  I  left  the  Navy 
17  years  ago,  after  serving  as  principal  deputy  to  then  Assistant 
Secretary  Hidalgo,  we  were  deeply  concerned  with  the  All  Volun- 
teer Force  and  the  future  of  the  military.  Recruit  quality  had 
reached  an  all-time  low,  and  there  was  a  growing  chorus  of  critics 
demanding  that  we  return  to  the  draft. 

As  I  visit  the  Fleet  and  Fleet  Marine  Forces  today  and  talk  to 
our  many  sailors  and  marines,  I  am  constantly  struck  at  how 
bright  and  how  articulate  these  young  men  and  women  are.  You 
can  take  great  pride  in  the  top  quality  military  personnel  serving 
the  Nation  today  in  the  far-flung  reaches  of  the  globe.  They  are 
truly  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  deserve  our  support  and  our 
thanks. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rostker  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Dr.  Bernard  D.  Rostker 
i.  introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
the  subconrunittee  this  morning  to  tcstilV  on  behalf  of  the  extraordinary  men  and 
women  who  comprise  today's  Naw  and  NIarine  Corps  Team. 

My  office  has  policy  oversight  (or  the  Total  Force — active  duty,  reserve,  and  civil- 
ian— of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  That  policy  oversight  includes  the  life  cycle  of 
the  career  of  our  Sailors  and  Marines:  from  the  initial  recruitment  of  high  quality 
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personnel;  to  the  provision  of  realistic  training;  to  the  first-term  retention  point;  to 
the  compensation,  quality  of  life,  and  career  management  tools  required  to  retain 
a  quality  force  throughout  a  full  career;  and,  finally,  into  their  retirement  years.  It 
has  been  several  years  since  the  Service  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Afiairs  were  invited  to  testify,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  manpower  posture  overview  to  the  subcommittee. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  thank  the  subcommittee  for  the  many  personnel  initia- 
tives included  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996:  BAQ 
for  single,  shipboard  Ei-6's;  sea  pay  for  tenders;  geographic  bachelor  Family  Separa- 
tion Allowance;  a  5.2  percent  increase  in  BAQ;  VHA  rate  protection;  increased  Spe- 
cial Duty  Assignment  Pay  for  recruiters;  and  retiree  COIJA  equity,  to  name  only  a 
few.  Your  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  our  Sailors  and  Marines  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

II.  SHIFTING  THE  FOCUS 

For  much  of  this  decade,  our  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  drawdown  di- 
lemma: 

•  How  to  accomplish  a  more  than  one-third  reduction  in  active  duty  end 
strength  in  the  least  turbulent,  most  efiicient  manner, 

•  How  to  cost-effectively  use  the  drawdown  incentives  to  cushion  the  im- 
pact on  our  people, 

•  And,  equally  important,  how  to  protect  the  personnel  force  structure  of 
the  future. 

With  the  tools  you  provided,  we  have  achieved  that  goal:  The  Marine  Corps 
drawdown  is  complete  and  the  Navy  is  85  percent  there.  Now  we  must  shift  our 
focus  to  building  and  preserving  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  21st  Century: 
high  quality  young  men  and  women,  well-trained,  disciplined,  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  technology. 

Creating  the  best  naval  force  with  the  right  people  and  right  skills  is  more  chal- 
lenging today  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  We  are  working  in  an  environment 
of  fewer  resources  to  meet  requirements  that  have  not  substantially  changed  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and,  in  reality,  are  increasing.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  meet 
the  nation's  needs  and  expectations  in  the  future,  we  have  to  find  better  ways  to 
get  the  job  done.  The  Navy  is  concentrating  on  being  more  efficient  than  ever  before 
while  maintaining  readiness  and  quality  of  life  for  our  people.  We  are  challenging 
our  people  to  find  new  solutions  to  old  problems,  to  change  paradigms  and  discover 
new  ways  to  manage  our  current  and  future  manpower  requirements  and  inventory. 
Our  goal  is  to  reduce  workload  and  cut  manpower  costs  by  investing  in  existing 
technologies  and  capitalizing  on  improved  engineering,  training  techniques  and 
maintenance  procedures. 

In  our  effort  to  better  shape  the  Navy's  force  of  the  future,  we  are  taking  definite 
steps  to  improve  efficiency.  The  first  step  in  this  efTort  is  the  merging  of  skill  ratings 
that  will  eliminate  outdated  job  specialties  and  consolidate  the  scope  of  others. 

A  significant  change  in  the  way  we've  done  business  in  the  past  is  our  assignment 
process.  We  are  now  beginning  a  fX)licy  of  "home  basing"  which  encourages  our  per- 
sonnel to  stay  in  the  same  geographical  area  for  multiple  tours.  We've  come  to  real- 
ize that  home  basing  brings  added  stability,  improved  retention,  and  cost  savings 
to  both  the  Navy  and  to  our  families. 

The  ultimate  goal  is  to  grow  a  more  senior  and  experienced  force  that  should  re- 
duce our  recruiting  requirements  and  improve  the  availability  of  skills  and  experi- 
ence. The  benefits  achieved  by  having  a  more  mature  and  technically  qualified  force 
are  savings  in  training  costs,  fewer  discipline  problems,  and  heightened  readiness. 

Our  focus  has  shiRed  from  downsizing  to  retention.  As  we  approach  our 
drawdown  goal,  we  must  continue  to  improve  retention  to  sustain  our  Navy  into  the 
next  century.  We  are  again  emphasizing  first  term  retention,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  need  to  continue  paring  the  force  in  some  .skill  areas  to  ensure  that  we  recruit 
to  other  ratings  without  exceeding  end-strength  requirements. 

We  are  paying  careful  attention  to  reducing  attrition.  Beginning  with  our  new  re- 
cruits, we  are  developing  new  programs  that  will  help  the  individual  and  thereby 
drive  down  attrition.  New  instructional  programs  have  been  developed  to  improve 
academic  performance  and  technical  competence.  In  the  ficct,  our  efforts  to  reduce 
attrition  emphasize  competitive  pay  and  increased  bonuses,  broadened  career  oppor- 
tunities, ana  improvements  in  tne  quality  of  life  for  our  Sailors  and  their  families. 

In  our  officer  programs  we  are  slowing  reductions  and  concentrating  on  retaining 
our  best  performers.  We  are  getting  the  word  out  that  opportunities  for  career  pro- 
gression remains  strong.  Current  overall  retention  trends  are  encouraging,  but  we 
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face  continued  challenges  in  individual  ofTicer  communities,  such  as  surface  warfare, 
submarine/nuclear  propulsion  and  aviation. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  well  underway  to  achieving  the  ultimate  goal  of  creating  a 
more  efficient,  capable,  and  responsive  force  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
next  century.  As  previously  stated,  the  downsizing  is  complete  and  the  focus  is  now 
on  force  structure  and  future  capabilities.  We  are  shaping  the  force  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  readiness  while  moving  to  a  proper  mix  of  grade  and  skill  inventories. 
Many  of  these  benefits  are  being  realized  by  increased  personnel  efficiencies  and  the 
judicious  application  of  scarce  resources. 

We  are  relying  heavily  on  manpower  management  programs  that  have  been  put 
in  place  that  are  achieving  dramatic  success.  Having  completed  a  comprehensive 
top-to-bottom  matching  of  requirements  with  force  structure  and  authorized  grade 
levels,  we  have  established  the  means  to  attain  proper  accession  levels  that  will  sus- 
tain the  force  structure  and  provide  equitable  promotion  opportunity  for  all  Marines. 

Through  aggressive  force  management  actions  and  redisciplined  manpower  proc- 
esses, the  Nlarine  Corps  has  driven  down  time-in-grade,  more  properly  shape  a 
smaller  and  more  robust  force  structure,  and  provide  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
of  personnel. 

III.  SHAPING  AND  MANNING  THE  FORCE 

As  we  grow  the  more  technologically  proficient  and  experienced  force  of  the  21st 
Century,  we  seek  your  support  for  the  tools  needed  to  shape  and  man  the  force  for 
the  challenges  ahead. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  makes  judicious  use  of  bonus  authorities  to  meet 
specific,  identified  needs.  The  Selective  Keenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  continues  to  be 
critical  to  retaining  first-  and  second-term  Sailors  and  Marines  in  specific  job  skills. 
SRBs,  which  are  scrubbed  and  reconfigured  on  a  regular  basis,  are  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  force  management  tools  available  and  truly  the  lifeblood  for  retaining 
quality  people  in  critical  and  highly  technical  skills 

In  managing  the  officer  corps  of  both  Services,  we  foresee  a  continuing  problem 
in  satisfying  field  grade  requirements.  This  problem  derives  from  the  constrained 
number  of  field  grade  officer  authorizations  prescribed  by  the  Defense  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Management  Act  (DOPMA).  Enacted  in  1980,  the  tables  constructed  then 
and  by  which  we  are  constrained  today,  do  not  accommodate  the  change  in  require- 
ments exjjerienced  as  a  result  of  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  of  1989.  As  a  result  of  both  Acts,  external  ofncer  re- 
quirements have  grown  while  the  number  of  officers  available  to  fill  these  new  posi- 
tions has  dropped,  constrained  by  the  current  grade  tables.  Moreover,  the  current 
grade  table  provides  far  fewer  field  grade  officers  for  the  Department  of  the  Nayv 
than  does  the  grade  table  for  the  Army  or  Air  Force.  We  are  working  closely  with 
OSD  and  the  other  Services  to  present  a  cohesive,  permanent  DOPMA  grade  table 
relief  proposal  as  a  part  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Department  of  Defense  Omnibus 
Bill  and  ask  your  support  of  this  initiative. 

In  addition  to  the  more  immediate  issue  of  DOPMA  grade  table  relief,  we  face  the 
difficult  challenge  of  determining  the  appropriate  officer  management  system  for  the 
future.  With  great  foresight,  this  subcommittee  4  years  ago,  in  Section  502  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993,  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  conduct  an  independent  review  of  the  post-Cold  War  officer  system,  in- 
cluding an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  alternative  systems  for  managing  the  offi- 
cer force  in  the  late  1990s  and  beyond.  That  independent  assessment,  in  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  at  Rand,  before  I  was  appointed  to  my  present 
position,  confirmed  that  our  promotion  system,  career  requirements,  and  DOPMA 
restrictions  on  career  lengths  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Simply  put,  our  offi- 
cers cannot  do  all  we  want  them  to  do  in  careers  truncated  at  30  years  for  0-6s 
and  35  years  for  Hag  officers.  From  the  supply  side,  our  system  is  also  artificially 
constrained  since  many  men  and  women  today  at  age  50  are  very  capable  of  filling 
senior  positions.  I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  work  with  my  colleagues  and 
with  the  Congress  to  explore  avenues  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  officer  corps 
of  the  future. 

IV.  RECRUITING 

As  in  the  past  several  years,  a  primary  challenge  facing  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  remains  recruiting  sufficient  numbers  of  high  quality  young  men  and  women 
to  serve  as  the  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  sustain  our  force.  Despite  the  dif- 
ficult recruiting  environment  encountered  in  fiscal  year  1995,  the  recruiting  com- 
mands of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Crops  met  the  challenge  and  attained  all  numerical 
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and  quality  accession  goals  for  enlisted  programs.  We  also  achieved  significant  suc- 
cess in  the  recruiting  highly  qualified  minority  and  female  applicants  for  Naval 
Service.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officer  recruiting  programs  also  met  with  overall 
success  in  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

In  fiscal  year  1996,  our  recruiters  are  again  tackling  the  challenges  of  shipping 
nearly  60,000  new  Sailors  and  40,000  new  Marines  to  recruit  training.  A  review  of 
maritet  conditions  indicates  that  our  recruiters  are  facing  many  of  the  same  chal- 
lenges experienced  in  recent  years,  including: 

•  The  recruitable  population,  once  on  the  decline,  is  beginning  to  grow;  re- 
cruiting goals,  however,  in  the  near  term  are  rising  at  a  higher  rate  that 
the  population  growth. 

•  The  propensity  for  military  service  among  the  recruitable  population  still 
remains  low. 

Based  on  a  recent  Department  of  Defense  survey,  only  one  in  four  young  men  of 
recruitable  age  indicated  some  military  interest.  Impacting  upon  propensity  are  fac- 
tors such  as: 

•  Military  downsizing  and  the  world  situation  negatively  infiuence  youths 
and  their  parents'  desires  for  job  stability  and  personal  safety; 

•  The  needs  of  money  for  college  and  technical  training  are  readily  avail- 
able to  youth  through  programs  that  do  not  require  the  personal  commit- 
ment required  through  enlistment  in  the  military; 

•  The  numbers  of  spheres  of  influence  who  have  military  experience  or  ex- 
posure are  diminishing  and,  therefore,  our  youth  are  less  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed to  people  who  can  readily  promote  a  sense  of  pride  in  military  service 
to  one's  country;  and, 

•  The  lack  of  a  concrete  and  immediate  threat  to  our  nation  is  serving  to 
lessen  the  awareness  of  the  need  to  serve  one's  country  through  military 
service. 

In  spite  of  this  lower  propensity  and  smaller  market  of  recruitable  youth,  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  remaining  competitive  in  this  very  difficult  recruiting 
marxet.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  remams  committed  to  removing  all  possible 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  our  recruiters  by  ensuring  a  strong  and  adequately  sup- 
ported recruiting  force. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  Congressional  plus-up  for  recruiting  and  advertising  provided 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  recruiting  commands,  in  addition  to  the  Congression- 
ally-directed  increase  in  recruiter  special  duty  assignment  pay,  are  much  appre- 
ciated and  tangible  displays  of  Congressional  support  for  our  recruiters.  We  tnank 
you  for  your  support. 

We  are  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  through  the 
judicious  application  of  funds  to  national  and  local  advertising  campaigns.  We  are 
ensuring  that  the  necessary  numbers  of  well  trained  and  adequately  resourced  re- 
cruiters are  on  the  street  to  attain  goals  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort.  Com- 
puter systems  and  up-to-date  technology  will  be  applied  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  recruiting  effort  this  fiscal  year.  Use  of  the  Internet  to  reach  and  commu- 
nicate with  our  target  market  and  CD-ROM  multimedia  sales  presentations  will 
permit  our  recruiters  to  compete  professionally  with  non-military  employers.  We  are 
continuing  to  ensure  that  our  recruiters  have  continued  access  to  meaningful  enlist- 
ment incentives  such  as  enlistment  bonuses  for  select  programs,  the  Montgomery 
G.I.  Bill,  and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  College  Funds. 

We  have  launched  a  campaign  to  create  "force  multipliers"  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  recruiting  forces  by  strategically  reaching  out  to  centers  of  influences  of 
our  nation's  youth,  people  such  as  teachers,  school  counselors,  and  youth  leaders, 
to  make  them  aware  of  the  great  opportunities  available  through  Naval  Service.  Re- 
servists are  also  being  used  to  spread  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  story  in  their 
local  communities  in  an  efibrt  to  tell  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  story  throughout 
the  nation. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  toward  ensuring  the  success  of  our  recruiting  force,  we 
are  also  focusing  our  cfTorts  on  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  our  recruiters  and 
their  families.  Due  to  the  requirements  of  recruiting  duty  to  reach  out  throughout 
the  nation,  many  recruiters  are  assigned  to  duty  stations,  oflen  in  high  cost  areas, 
isolated  from  normal  military  support  structures,  such  as  base  housing,  com- 
missaries, exchanges  and  medical  facilities.  We  are  presently  working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  ensure  that  all  military  recruiters  and  their  families  have 
access  to  either  civilian  or  military  medical  care  on  an  equitable  costs  basis,  no  mat- 
ter where  assigned.  To  attempt  to  ensure  reasonable  working  hours  for  our  recruit- 
ers, recruiting  leadership  closely  monitors  the  assignment  oi  recruiting  goals  to  en- 
sure that  they  arc  realistic,  are  equitably  assigned,  and  are  attainable  given  proper 
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resourcing.  Despite  these  efTorts,  nearly  half  of  our  recruiters  indicated  on  a  1994 
Department  of  Defense  Quality  of  Life  survey  that  they  worked  over  60  hours  a 
week  to  attain  assigned  goals.  The  arduous  nature  of  recruiting  duty  is  recognized 
by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  leadership  during  the  advancement  and  awards 
processes. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  fully  committed  to  maintaining  the  Quality  of  the 
new  Sailors  and  Marines  being  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Service.  We  will  continue  to 
ensure  the  success  and  strength  of  our  recruiting  programs  through  the  application 
of  appropriate  resources  to  ensure  necessary  levels  of  highly  motivated  and  well 
trained  Held  recruiters  who  are  adequately  supported  through  attractive  enlistment 
incentives  and  positive  public  awareness  gained  through  professional  advertising 

f)rograms.  We  are  also  committed  to  ensuring  to  that  our  recruiters  and  their  fami- 
ies  enjoy  the  same  cjuality  of  life  as  their  fleet  counterparts.  We  appreciate  the  im- 
portant and  continumg  role  that  Congress  plays  in  suppxjrting  our  recruiters.  We 
ask  that  each  member  of  Congress  take  on  the  role  as  a  recruitmg  "force  multiplier" 
by  spreading  the  word  to  your  constituents  about  the  personal  and  professional  op- 
portunities available  to  our  Nation's  youth  in  the  military  and  the  importance  of 
serving  one's  country  through  military  service. 

V.  TRAINING  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Our  naval  forces  of  today  are  the  most  capable  naval  forces  ever  assembled.  This 
level  of  capability  is  due  to  a  tremendous  commitment  to  training.  For  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  training  competes  well  against  other  programs  for 
scarce  resources.  In  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  capability  under  today's  budg- 
etary climate,  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  train  our  forces  in 
new  ways,  with  new  training  tools  and  systems  that  will  be  more  efficient. 

Many  training  technologies  are  improving  the  way  we  deliver  training  to  Sailors 
and  Marines.  Automated  Electronic  Classrooms,  Interactive  Electronic  Technical 
Manuals,  Computer  Based  Trainers,  Interactive  Courseware,  and  Video  Tele-Train- 
ing are  available  technologies  either  being  implemented  today,  or  being  included  in 
programs  for  tomorrow.  These  technologies  have  been  appropriately  applied  and  the 
results  are  impressive:  less  course  attrition,  greater  material  retention,  greater  in- 
terest in  the  course,  and  improved  test  scores. 

Our  greatest  efficiencies,  though,  are  just  being  discovered  as  we  reconsider  jobs, 
training,  the  workplace,  and  how  these  inputs  combine  to  perform  military  func- 
tions. Many  of  the  newest  technologies  are  allowing  us  to  view  jobs,  and  the  con- 
tributions made  to  them  by  computers,  in  a  new  way.  Job  performance  aids  are 
leveraging  our  investment  in  the  workplace  to  perform  jobs  with  less  manpower, 
less  time  in  formal  schoolhouses,  and  greater  overall  efficiency. 

Modeling  and  simulation  offers  exciting  technological  advances  that  help  the  Serv- 
ices meet  today's  training  needs  and  the  unforseen  needs  of  tomorrow.  The  advan- 
tages of  models,  simulators,  stimulators,  emulators,  and  other  technologies  are  nu- 
merous, but  in  total,  their  use  increases  operational  and  training  effectiveness,  en- 
hances our  capability  to  assess  our  war  fighting  ability,  and  assists  in  the  design 
of  systems  yet  to  be  acquired. 

VI.  COMPENSATION 

In  the  next  section  of  my  statement,  I  will  address  a  number  of  single  Sailor,  Ma- 
rine community  and  family  support  quality  of  life  initiatives  underway  within  the 
Department  of  Navy.  Compensation  nonetheless  remains  the  lynchpin  for  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  our  active  duty  force  and  a  major  contributor  toward  the  retention  of 
high  quality  personnel.  Building  upon  improvements  included  in  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  F'iscal  Year  1996,  Navy's  fiscal  year  1997  legislative 
agenda  again  focuses  on  improving  quality  of  life  for  our  service  members  at  sea. 
We  request  that  you  approve: 

•  Authority  for  the  approximately  7,000  shipboard,  single  second  class 
petty  officers  (E— 5s)  to  obtain  either  available  quarters  ashore  or,  when  bar- 
racks are  full,  to  receive  housing  allowances. 

•  A  companion  initiative  to  make  joint  military  couples  (without  children) 
below  the  paygrade  of  E-5,  who  are  serving  on  simultaneous  shipboard  sea 
duty  tours,  eligible  to  receive  one  BAQ  at  the  without  dependents  rate. 

•  A  third  initiative,  originally  proposed  by  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy,  to  repeal  the  current  provision  the  BAQ  statute  which  denies 
BAQ  to  single  E-6s  and  above  who  meet  a  ship  on  deployment  and  whose 
new  homeport  is  different  from  their  previous  duty  station. 

These  initiatives,  combined  with  the  3  percent  pay  raise  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  continued  progress  on  improvements  in  the  current  housing  al- 
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lowance  structure,  will  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  morale — and,  therefore,  to 
the  retention — of  today's  quality  force. 

VH.  QUALITY  OF  UKE  PROGRAMS 

Today's  all  volunteer  military  services  must  compete  with  the  private  sector  for 
an  increasingly  discerning  population  of  young  people.  In  an  environment  character- 
ized by  smaller  budgets,  the  military  services  must  offer  a  way  of  life  that  satisfies 
individuals  if  the  Services  are  to  attract,  retain  and  motivate  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel. One  component  of  the  military  "way-of-life"  is  the  services  we  provide  our 
Sailors  and  Marines,  above  and  beyond  their  regular  military  compensation.  The 
Department  of  Defense,  in  parallel  with  the  Marsh  Panel  recommendations,  has 
provided  funding  to  continue  to  support  family  and  bachelor  housing  initiatives. 
Housing  is  the  Sailor  and  Marine's  number  two  quality  of  life  priority  afler  an  im- 
proved compensation  package.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  other  programs 
under  the  Community,  Family  and  Single  Sailor/Marine  umbrella  that  are  also  criti- 
cal to  a  balanced  quality  of  life  program.  It  is  these  areas  I  would  like  to  review 
today. 

Since  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  Community  Support  arena.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  budgets  contain 
many  quality  of  life  improvements  to  which  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Personnel 
Chiefs  will  attest  in  their  briefings  to  you  next  week.  However,  generally  speaking, 
current  Department  of  the  Navy  non-housing  quality  of  life  programs  do  not  yet  con- 
sistently meet  minimum  Department  of  Defense  quality  of  life  standards  and  lag  be- 
hind the  other  services  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  basic  level  of  quality  of  life 
services.  Additionally,  my  office,  in  concert  with  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  recently 
assessed  the  distribution  of  our  limited  quality  of  life  resources  and  identified  a  sub- 
stantial base-to-base  variation  in  the  provision  of  quality  of  life  services.  A  Sailor 
or  Marine  in  San  Diego,  California,  should  be  able  to  expect  a  comparable  level  of 
quality  of  life  services  when  he  or  she  is  transferred  to  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caro- 
lina, Naples,  Italy,  or  Washington,  DC.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case  today. 

Through  on-going  efforts  within  the  services,  I  maintain  an  optimistic  view  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track  toward  reducing  these  variations.  Our  strategic  goal  is 
to  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  basic  quality  of  life  services  to  all  service  members 
and  their  families  regardless  of  duty  assignment.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  recently  established  minimum  quality  of  life  standards.  The 
fleets  are  moving  toward  regionalization  which  will  institutionalize  fiscal  and  pro- 
gram accountability  and  allow  us  to  meet  quality  of  life  needs  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive and  coordinated  fashion. 

We  look  forward,  by  the  end  of  the  next  POM  cycle,  to  fully  meeting  Department 
of  Defense  and  Department  of  the  Navy  minimum  standards  for  quality  of  life. 
While  funding  for  these  community  support  programs  is  measured  in  only  tenths 
of  one  percentage  point  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  total  obligation  authority, 
they  must  compete  with  many  other  important  programs  in  a  scarce  resource  envi- 
ronment. Each  increase  will  move  us  closer  to  the  basic  level  of  quality  of  life  that 
is  required  to  maintain  individual  and  family  readiness. 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  be- 
cause of  its  importance  to  the  retention  of  quality  people.  In  spite  of  significant  ap- 
propriated funding  increases  in  fiscal  year  1994  for  the  Navy  and  in  fiscal  year  1996 
for  the  Marine  Corps,  funding  support  for  MWR  Category  A  and  B  programs  is 
below  the  Department  of  Defense  funding  standard  and  that  which  the  other  Serv- 
ices provide  their  MWR  programs.  The  consequence  has  been  excessive  dependence 
on  exchanges  and  MWR  Category  C  operations,  with  limited  nonappropriated  funds 
(NAF)  for  major  construction,  and  less  support  of  MWR  at  the  base  level.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  is  committed  to  reversing  this  trend.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  the 
Marine  Corps  forwarded  a  robust  nonappropriated  fund  major  construction  program. 
In  the  past.  Navy  's  NAF  construction  initiatives  have  focused  primarily  on  local 
renovations  and  repairs.  But  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997,  Navy  will  include  a 
number  of  major  construction  projects  as  part  of  their  overall  capitalization  pro- 
gram. Our  goal  in  next  year's  POM  cycle  will  be  to  provide  full  funding  of  the  MWR 
program  which  will  provide  100  percent  of  authorized  appropriated  funds  for  MWR 
Category  A  activities  and  65  percent  for  Category  B  and  will  allow  the  Department 
to  institutionalize  a  long  term  commitment  to  a  major  NAF  construction  program. 
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Voluntary  Education 

Experience  has  shown  that  service  members  who  participate  in  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  college  degree  programs  as  well  as  programs  designed  to  enhance  basic  aca- 
demic skills  in  English,  mathematics,  and  writing  are  able  to  improve  their  ASVAB 
scores  and  qualify  for  military  career  opportunities  and  promotions  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  achievable.  In  order  to  enhance  the  educational  levels  of  Sail- 
ors and  Marines,  we  are  in  the  process  of  expanding  several  components  of  the  Vol- 
untary Education  (VOICED)  program.  For  example,  in  order  to  better  serve  the  ap- 
proximately 35  percent  of  the  current  force  that  is  deficient  in  one  or  more  academic 
skills  such  as  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  mathematics,  the  Navy  has  estab- 
lished two  pilot  Academic  Skills  learning  Centers  at  Little  Creek,  Virginia  and 
Jacksonville,  Florida  with  a  plan  to  establish  52  of  these  centers  at  Navy  sites  by 
2001.  The  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) — college  courses  onboard 
ship — is  also  in  the  process  of  expanding  its  program  availability  to  all  ships  and 
ten  remote  sites  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Marine  Corps  has  recently  es- 
tablished a  satellite  education  network— a  two-way  video  and  audio  connection 
where  instructors  can  provide  "real  time"  two-way  instruction  to  students  located 
at  14  sites.  Finally,  in  order  to  assist  more  service  members  in  gaining  access  to 
available  tuition  assistance  funding  and  to  expanded  educational  opportunities  with 
post-secondary  institutions,  our  goal  is  to  significantly  improve  the  staffing  ratios 
at  installation  education  offices  by  the  end  ofthe  POM  cycle.  Improved  staffing  lev- 
els will  bring  the  Department  of  the  Navy  per  capita  expenditures  for  education 
staff  more  in  line  with  the  other  military  services,  will  increase  tuition  assistance 
participation,  and  will  pay  dividends  in  terms  of  enhanced  recruitment,  retention, 
daily  job  performance,  and  promotions. 

Single  Sailor  and  Marine  Programs 

In  the  past,  these  programs  have  not  been  systematically  addressed  as  part  of  our 

Suality  of  life  comprehensive  assessment.  The  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
favy  and  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  Marine  Corps  conducted  studies  to  identify 
needs  and  program  issues.  The  Services  arc  acting  on  these  studies  and  enhancing 
non-housing  Quality  of  life  programs  such  as  fitness  facilities,  recreation  areas  and 
telephones  in  the  barracks,  and  other  programs  geared  specifically  to  single  person- 
nel. In  last  yearns  F*OM  cycle,  the  Navy  focused  on  the  shipboard  Sailor  and  has  pro- 
vided funding  to  provide  each  ship  with  a  Library  Multimedia  Resource  Center,  a 
computerized  library  system,  high-quality  exercise  equipment,  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sports  and  recreation  gear.  We  need  to  do  more.  For  example,  low  cost  pro- 
grams such  as  pierside  parking,  storage  and  laundry  facilities  to  support  shipboard 
Rersonnel  and  funding  to  equip  and  operate  a  prototype  Single  Sailor  Center  at  the 
(aval  Training  Center  at  Great  Lakes  have  a  high  pay  off.  We  hope  to  address 
these  in  the  next  POM  cycle. 

Family  Service  Centers 

Today's  single  Sailor  or  Marine  is  tomorrow's  married  Sailor  or  Marine.  As  Serv- 
ice personnel  move  along  the  career  continuum,  they  often  begin  to  expand  their  re- 
lationships and  family  size.  Family  support,  especially  during  times  of  separation 
and  deployment,  has  become  an  important  element  of  quality  of  life  for  both  singles 
and  military  families.  Currently,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  95  Family  Service 
Centers  world-wide.  These  centers  offer  a  full  range  of  support  programs  and  serv- 
ices which  help  prepare  service  and  family  members  for  a  successful  career  and  mo- 
bile military  lifestyle  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  average  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  case  load  for  individual,  marital  and  family  counseling  which  deals  with  such 
"problems  in  living"  is  now  higher  than  the  national  standard,  particularly  in  Heet 
intensive  areas.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  problem  behaviors  that  cause  fam- 
ily dysfunction  and  subsequently  detract  from  mission  readiness,  our  goal  is  to  in- 
crease funding  of  counseling  services  to  bring  counseling  ratios  in  line  with  the  na- 
tional standard  by  the  end  ofthe  next  POM  cycle. 

Child  Development  Services 

As  a  result  ofthe  Military  Child  Care  Act  of  1989,  the  quality  ofthe  Department's 
Child  Development  Program  is  outstanding.  While  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  sense 
of  the  real  demand  for  child  care,  we  continue  to  evaluate  alternatives  to  increase 
the  availability  and  alTordability  of  Quality  child  care.  The  Marine  Corps  has  initi- 
ated a  "Supplemental  Programs  ana  Services  Initiative"  which  has  increased  the 
availability  beyond  that  which  is  provided  in  child  care  centers  and  family  child  care 
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settings.  The  Navy  is  testing  the  feasibility  of  outsourcing  child  care  spaces  in  off- 
base  commercial  child  care  centers  in  fleet  concentration  areas  and  both  Services 
arc  testing  the  impact  of  subsidizing  family  child  care  to  increase  the  availability 
of  full-time  care  for  infants  in  family  child  care.  While  we're  not  there  yet,  the  De- 
partment remains  committed  to  meeting  65  percent  of  the  prntential  need  by  the  end 
of  the  next  POM  cycle.  We  are  seeking  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  ways  to 
provide  these  services  in  a  constrained  budget  environment. 

Relocation  Assistance  Related  Support  Services 

Every  year,  approximately  one  third  of  Department  of  the  Navy  personnel  relocate 
to  a  new  duty  station.  Relocation  support  services  such  as  Community  Information 
and  Referral,  electronic  welcome  aboard  packages  via  the  SITES  (Standard  Installa- 
tion Topics  Exchange  Service)  database.  Spouse  and  Family  Member  Employment 
Assistance,  and  Personal  Financial  Management  counseling  and  education  are  es- 
sential to  minimizing  lost  tinne  from  work,  out-of-pocket  relocation  costs  and  prob- 
lems with  indebtedness,  loss  of  substantial  portions  of  total  fanruly  income,  and 
unmanaged  stress,  especially  with  moves  outside  the  continental  United  States. 
Continued  investments  in  these  programs  are  an  important  part  of  our  goal  to  offer 
an  equitable,  acceptable  level  of  Quality  of  life  programs  at  every  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  installation. 

Family  Advocacy  Program 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  considers  family  advocacy  to  be  a  leadership  issue. 
Each  service  member  is  expected  to  take  personal  responsibility  for  the  safety, 
health  and  well-being  of  his  or  her  family  members  and  to  exemplify  the  core  values 
of  the  military  services.  We  acknowledge  that  abuse  of  family  members  is  unaccept- 
able and  incompatible  with  the  high  military  standards  of  respect  for  others  and 
professional  ana  personal  discipline.  Reinforcing  this  message  at  every  level  of  com- 
mand, a  wide  range  of  family  advocacy  initiatives  has  been  implemented  to  prevent 
acts  of  abuse,  ensure  victim  safety  and  protection,  hold  offenaers  accountable,  and 
ensure  that  the  military  community  taices  consistent,  appropriate  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  abuse  cases.  Our  prevention  efforts  focus  on  educating  leaders  and  com- 
munity members  regarding  tne  underlying  causes  of  family  violence  and  responsive 
available  resources  m  both  the  military  and  civilian  community.  We  continue  to  ex 
pand  the  implementation  of  our  headquarters  and  installation  level  "Coordinated 
Community  Response"  initiatives  which  combine  the  efTorts  of  family  support,  medi- 
cal, law  enforcement  and  investigative  personnel,  victim  advocates,  chaplains  and 
command  leaders  to  end  family  violence.  Additionally,  we  are  strengthening  our  risk 
assessment  procedures  and  our  rehabilitation  and  sanction  guidance  so  that  com- 
mand leaders  can  improve  their  response  to  the  needs  of  victims,  witnesses  and  of- 
fenders. Finally,  we  are  expanding  the  implementation  of  our  New  Parent  Support 
Program — a  home  visiting,  prevention-education  program  for  parents  with  young 
children — at  nwre  than  60  installations  in  an  effort  to  prevent  both  child  and  spouse 
abuse.  We  appreciate  the  continued  strong  Congressional  support  for  these  impor- 
tant prevention  intervention  efforts. 

Sexual  Assault/RapeA^ictim  Assistance 

Like  family  violence,  sexual  assault  and  rape  are  serious  offenses  which  are  unac- 
ceptable behaviors  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  These  acts  negatively  impact  on 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  service  and  family  members,  reduce  the  efficient 
functioning  and  morale  of  our  military  units,  and  diminish  the  reputation  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  the  civilian  community.  In  order  to  maximize 
our  awareness  of  sexual  assault  and  rape  problems  in  the  community  and  to  ensure 
sensitive,  appropriate  responses  to  victims,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  hired 
victim  advocates  and  community  educators  at  fleet  intensive  areas,  overseas  and  in 
remote  locations  where  risk  for  such  offenses  is  greatest.  The  Sexual  Assault  Victim 
Information  (SAVI)  program  allows  us  to  track  incidents,  understand  key  factors  re- 
lated to  these  assaults  and  improve  our  responses.  Already,  we  have  identified 
needs  for  emergency  telephones,  afler-hour  escort  services,  and  improved  policing  of 
targeted  areas  in  our  military  communities. 

Transition  Assistance  Management  Program 

In  1991,  Congress  established  three  permanent  Transition  Assistance  Manage- 
ment Program  (TAMP)  support  services  to  assist  service  and  family  members  wno 
are  transitioning  out  of  the  military  services  to  civilian  sector  employment  and  com- 
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munities.  These  services  include  pre-scparation  counseling,  employment  assistance, 
and  relocation  assistance  for  service  members  stationed  overseas.  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  has  extended  these  basic  quality  of  life  services  to  civilians  at  base  re- 
alignment and  closure  sites.  In  addition  to  the  77,000  militarv  and  civilian  person- 
nef  leaving  the  services  due  to  the  drawdown  between  fiscal  years  1995  through 
1999,  the  Navy  will  separate  100,000  personnel  annually.  Marine  Corps  annual  sep- 
arations will  continue  to  be  32,000.  Currently,  these  programs  are  funded  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  "fenced"  funding,  but  the  future  of  this  funding  is  unclear.  It 
is  our  goal  to  continue  offering  this  core  service  and  family  member  program 
through  a  wide  ran^e  of  reengineering  efforts  and  we  solicit  Congressional  support 
to  maintain  this  basic  level  of  permanent  TAMP  services. 

Retired  Activities  Support 

Those  Sailors  and  Marines  that  retire  from  the  service  after  completing  a  full  ca- 
reer also  find  there  is  a  support  system  for  them  and  an  avenue  to  make  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  on  behalf  of  other  retirees.  The  Department  of  the  Navy's  Retired 
Activities  Program  consists  of  four  principal  elements:  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  Committee  on  Retired  Personnel;  (2)  Retired  Activities  Offices  (RAOS)  at  83 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  installations;  (3)  Retired  Liaison  Offices  (RLOs)  at  some 
Navy  medical  treatment  facilities;  and  (4)  regional  Retired  Personnel  Seminars, 
where  wide  dissemination  of  information  and  policies  of  concern  to  retirees  is  pro- 
vided. In  particular,  the  Committee  on  Retired  Personnel  was  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  consider  issues  of  significant  importance  to  retired  military 

Sersonnel,  to  facilitate  interaction  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Navy/ 
larine  Corps  retired  community,  and  to  enhance  the  other  aspects  of  the  Retired 
Activities  Program.  The  Committee  on  Retired  Personnel  is  composed  of  22  retired 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  members  who  are  selected  to  refiect  the  diverse  makeup 
of  the  retired  community.  Committee  members  are  invited  to  Washington,  DC,  for 
an  annual  meeting  where  they  review  the  effectiveness  of  current  retirement  pro- 
grams and  policies  and  make  official  recommendations  to  the  Secretary,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  concerning  benefits, 
privileges,  quality  of  life  matters,  morale  aspects  of  the  retired  community,  and  any 
other  matters  relating  to  retired  personnel.  In  the  past,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  supported  the  Committee  on  Retired  Personnel  on  such  issues  as  COLA  eauity, 
Medicare  subvention,  source  taxes,  expansion  of  preventive  health  care  and  has 
spurred  improvements  in  the  administration,  support,  and  establishment  of  Retired 
Activities  OlTices,  the  distribution  of  retiree  newsletters,  and  training  for  retiree  vol- 
unteers at  RAOS. 

VIII.  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 

One  important  aspect  of  readiness  is  keeping  our  Sailors  and  Marines  healthy  and 
on  their  jobs.  The  best  support  we  can  give  to  the  military  operational  commanders 
is  the  speedy  return  of  their  people  to  their  units.  This  means  delivering  health  care 
as  close  as  possible  to  where  our  Sailors  and  Marines  are  working,  "at  the 
deckplate",  using  the  appropriate  mix  of  providers  and  technology.  In  the  future,  our 
providers  will  be  delivering  the  health  care  benefit  in  clinics  ana  with  the  operating 
forces  directly. 

The  proper  staffing  levels  and  mixes  for  our  operational  forces  are  our  highest  pri- 
ority. During  the  past  2  years.  Navy  developed  a  data  driven  planning  model  to  cal- 
culate the  right  manpower  resources  reauired  to  deliver  high-quality  health  care  to 
the  operational  forces  of  the  Fleet  and  Fleet  Marine  Forces.  One  data  planning  tool, 
the  Total  Health  Care  Support  Readiness  Requirement  (THCSRR)  model,  provides 
minimum  active  duty  and  reserve  manpower  requirements  to  support  two  nearly  si- 
multaneous major  regional  confiicts  (MRCs)  and  the  day-to-day  operational  health 
care  requirements  in  support  of  deployed  and  overseas  ^Iavy  units,  and  provides  for 
the  necessary  training  and  rotation  base.  Navy  medicine  is  a  leader  within  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  medicine  with  this  new  tool  lor  assessing  manpower  requirements. 

Navy  Medicine  continues  to  implement  advanced  technologies  through  research 
endeavors  that  benefit  and  enhance  the  readiness  and  capabilities  of  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  operational  forces.  Our  technology  program  is  strongly  focused  on  our  de- 
fined mission  requirements  for  operational  medicine,  safety,  casualty  care,  and 
health  care  at  the  deckplates.  F'oremost  in  these  endeavors  is  the  adoption  and  de- 
velopment of  standardized  hardware  and  software  architecture  that  will  enable 
transmission  of  information  to  any  site  where  Navy  Medicine  provides  care  and  to 
ensure  that  our  system  is  compatible  with  other  Department  of  Defense  systenris. 

Navy  Medicine  is  applying  and  exploring  increased  utilization  of  telemedicine,  dig- 
ital communications,  advanced  computer-based  medical  expert  systems,  and  unique 
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biomedical  care  and  treatment  approaches  that  bring  information  and  care  capabili- 
ties to  our  various  platforms.  Information  management  information  systems  de- 
signed to  bring  information  automation  to  the  provider  level,  including  computerized 
patient  records  (CPR),  electronic  scheduling,  and  digital  imaging  technologies  are 
being  implemented. 

Hospitals  are  being  outfitted  with  new  data  systems  capturing  all  health  care  en- 
counters which  can  oe  analyzed  and  used  in  clinic  management,  in  billing  third- 
party  payers,  in  managing  care  of  various  populations,  and  in  comparing  outcomes 
of  care  with  that  of  non-military  CHAMFUS  providers. 

Rapidly  rising  health  care  costs  and  the  closure  of  military  bases,  along  with  their 
hospitals,  require  that  we  look  for  new  ways  to  provide  our  health  benefit.  As  you 
are  certainly  aware,  TRICARE  is  the  Department  of  Defense  response  to  these  chal- 
lenges. 

I  am  committed  to  a  program  of  education  to  help  our  beneficiaries  fully  under- 
stand the  TRICARE  benefit  so  each  individual  can  make  informed  choices  based  on 
desired  level  of  access  and  cost.  TRICARE  articles  have  appeared  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months  in  a  number  of  military  publications  to  explain  the  current  benefit  and 
changes  that  occur  when  TRICARE  is  implemented.  Once  our  beneficiaries  under- 
stand the  options  available  to  them  with  their  new  TRICARE  health  benefit,  they 
will  find  it  much  easier  to  decide  which  TRICARE  option,  Prime  (HMO),  Extra  (Pre- 
ferred Provider),  or  Standard  (Standard  CHAMPUS),  is  best  for  them. 

As  TRICARE  continues  to  mature  within  our  system,  access  to  space  available 
care  will  decrease.  Still,  there  remains  one  very  significant  issue:  care  for  our  Medi- 
care-eligible beneficiaries.  As  TRICARE  continues  to  mature  within  our  system,  ac- 
cess to  space  available  care  will  decrease.  Gradually,  if  no  other  action  is  taken, 
Medicare  will  probably  be  responsible  for  an  increasing  share. 

Discussions  are  currently  underway  within  the  administration  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  a  new  demonstration  where  the  Department  of  Defense  would  maintain 
its  current  level  of  effort  and  would  expand  these  funds  first,  then  turn  to  HCFA 
to  cover  additional  dual  eligible  beneficiaries  who  choose  to  enroll  in  TRICARE 
Prime. 

IX.  CHARACTER  AND  ETHICS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

Secretary  Dalton  has  stated  that  if  he  were  to  be  remembered  for  only  one  thing 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  would  be  deeply  satisfied  if  it  were  that  he  encouraged 
thfe  men  and  women  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  value,  above  all  else,  personal 
integrity  and  sacrificial  service  to  others.  As  a  primary  means  of  achieving  that  goal, 
we  are  committed  to  reaffirming  our  traditional  emphasis  on  the  moral  foundations 
of  our  Services  and  ensuring  that  our  institution  refiects  the  highest  standards  of 
character  and  ethical  behavior.  As  such,  we  have  undertaken  many  initiatives  this 
year  to  emphasize  character,  ethics,  and  leadership  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

My  staff  has  just  completed  work  on  a  Character  and  Ethics  Master  Plan,  which 
assesses  where  we  are  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  where  we  need  to  be 
in  regard  to  instilling  our  Core  Values — Honor,  Courage  and  Commitment — among 
our  military  and  civifian  members.  It  emphasizes  our  Department-wide  commitment 
to  teaching,  modeling,  and  enforcing  tne  highest  standards  of  ethical  behavior 
throughout  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  It  outlines  specific  actions  to  ensure  contin- 
uous progress  is  made  toward  a  more  ethical  force,  and  emphasizes  the  Secretary's 
commitment  to  these  goals. 

The  Master  Plan  revealed  that,  in  order  to  maximize  our  mission  performance  and 
to  reach  an  optimum  level  of  readiness,  the  Department  must  train,  emphasize  and 
project  character,  ethics,  and  core  values  at  key  points  throughout  eacn  member's 
career.  Doing  so  contributes  significantly  to  fostering  a  working  environment 
grounded  in  trust  and  respect,  which  leads  to  better  teamwork,  increased  productiv- 
ity and  heightened  efficiency. 

Though  the  vast  majority  of  our  personnel  still  believe  in  and  uphold  our  tradi- 
tional values,  the  Department's  challenge  is  to  ensure  the  highest  standards  of  pro- 
fessional and  personal  conduct  on  the  part  of  each  military  and  civilian  member  of 
the  Department  to  bring  ethical  awareness  to  the  forefront  of  each  decision  made. 
When  the  situation  gets  tough,  we  must  be  able  to  count  on  our  men  and  women 
to  make  ethical  decisions  and  display  honorable  behavior.  Our  standards  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  to  serve  as  a  role  model  for  society. 

As  we  have  seen  over  the  past  few  years,  poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  few  peo- 
ple who  compromise  the  ideals  intrinsic  to  our  Core  Values  quickly  overshadows  the 
honorable  service  and  positive  examples  displayed  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  men 
and  women.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  these  incidents  as  they  might  be  per- 
ceived as  an  erosion  of  the  ethical  standards  of  our  Services.  While  it  could  be  said 
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that  an  ethical  erosion  is  occurring  in  society  at  large,  we  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  recognize  that  we  are  held  to  a  much  higher  standard  and  our  values  must 
never  be  compromised.  Our  chai^  is  to  defend  the  nation  we  serve,  and  in  uphold- 
ing that  charge,  we  can  not  allow  the  American  public's  confidence  in  our  ability 
to  defend  our  nation  to  falter.  Even  as  we  take  private  citizens  and  turn  them  into 
Sailors  and  Marines,  we  must  also  train  and  develop  better  citizens — the  jgoal  being 
that  they  will  leave  our  services  a  better  person  than  when  they  joined.  The  Char- 
acter and  Ethics  Master  Plan  is  a  first  step  in  ensuring  our  success  in  this  endeav- 
or. 

Training  is  one  of  the  key  tools  in  our  effort  to  produce  good  and  ethical  leaders. 
The  Navy  is  implementing  a  Leadership  Continuum,  which  is  a  series  of  courses  de- 
signed to  develop  leadership  skills,  with  an  emphasis  on  core  values  and  ethics,  in 
ofncers  and  enlisted  personnel  at  key  points  in  their  careers.  Currently,  the  Com- 
mand Leadership  course  is  on  line  and  the  remaining  courses  are  expected  to  be 
implemented  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  project  core 
values  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  all  Marine  training.  Our  civilian  personnel  are  also 
receiving  core  values  training  at  various  points  in  their  careers,  with  core  values 
being  a  required  competency  in  our  Civilian  Leadership  Development  Continuum  for 
those  pursuing  advancement  into  senior  levels  of  leadership.  We  are  taking  steps 
to  ensure  our  training  on  the  concepts  of  moral  behavior  is  career-wide  and  Depart- 
ment-wide. 

To  reinforce  and  build  upon  our  formal  training,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  will 
place  a  renewed  emphasis  on  mentoring — possibly  the  most  effective  tool  available 
for  passing  on  the  ethical  traditions  of  our  services.  Mentoring  provides  us  the  abil- 
ity to  reach  the  largest  audience  in  the  shortest  length  of  time  and  reaffirms  the 
foundation  of  high  moral  standards  set  during  the  training  process.  Continued  daily 
emphasis  from  all  hands  will  ensure  widespread  understanding  and  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  "Honor,  Courage  and  Commitment"  as  they  relate  to  actions  on  and 
off  the  job,  and  to  the  treatment  of  others. 

As  we  strive  to  continually  train  and  develop  our  people,  our  goal  is  to  ensure  that 
all  members  of  the  Department — active,  reserve,  and  civilian — are  guided  by  the 
principles  of  Honor,  Courage  and  Commitment  in  their  daily  lives.  To  fight  and  win 
the  nation's  wars  and  protect  our  interests  around  the  globe,  we  will  provide  our 
personnel  with  the  tools  to  succeed — to  include  fostering  sound  ethical  standards 
and  unquestionable  character  based  on  our  Core  Values.  Inese  values  will  strength- 
en the  moral  foundation  for  good  leadership  and  heightened  readiness.  To  achieve 
our  goals,  we  will  teach  (through  classroom  training  and  professional  development 
initiatives),  model  (via  mentoring),  and  enforce  (by  holding  our  people  accountable) 
the  highest  standards  of  character  and  ethical  behavior. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

One  goal  of  the  strong  emphasis  we  have  placed  on  fostering  high  standards  of 
character  and  ethics  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  to  reduce  all  forms  of  unethi- 
cal behavior,  including  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment.  The  most  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  team  is  our  people  and  we 
are  working  to  ensure  that  each  person  is  encouraged,  mentored  ana  developed  by 
their  peers  and  leaders  to  reach  their  fullest  potential  through  a  wide  range  of  ca- 
reer opportunities  and  professional  challenges.  Treating  each  other  with  dignity  and 
respect  is  the  epitome  of  character  and  ethics  and  the  antithesis  of  discrimination 
and  harassment. 

Attaining  this  goal  requires  continued  diligence  to  ensure  equitable  assignment  of 
women  and  minorities  into  all  available  career  fields.  Equal  opportunity  programs 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  are  designed  to  bring  an  end  to  all  forms  of  racism 
and  discrimination,  both  overt  and  subtle,  to  ensure  they  do  not  adversely  impact 
the  career  advancement  and  professional  development  of  any  members  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  team. 

We  currently  nave  programs  in  place  designed  to  ensure  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  personnel  regardless  of  race,  ethnicity,  religion,  gender,  age,  culture  or 
national  origin  within  the  constraints  of  the  law.  We  actively  track  and  analyze  the 
differences  Between  majority  and  minority  accessions,  promotions,  educational  op- 
portunities, separations,  retention,  assignments,  complaints,  distribution  and  dis- 
ciplinary actions  to  determine  how  best  to  overcome  disparities. 

Our  ''Enhanced  Opportunities  for  Minorities  Initiative"  was  a  significant  under- 
taking during  the  past  18  months  which  we  believe  will  maximize  future  minority 
contrioutions  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The  intent  of  this  initiative  is  to  cre- 
ate a  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  that  reflect  the  racial  and  ethnic  diversity  we  expect 
in  American  society  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  As  a  step  on  the  glidepath  to  better 
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reflect  American  society,  ofTicer  and  enlisted  accession  goals  for  the  year  2000 
should  reach  12  percent  African-American,  12  percent  Hispanic,  and  5  percent  Asian 
Pacific  Islander/Native  American  by  the  year  2000. 

The  12/12/5  initiative  is  an  affirmative  opportunity  program  in  which  we  aggres- 
sively seek  out  those  who  meet  our  standards.  It  has  already  resulted  in  increased 
minority  representation  in  the  Department.  Enlisted  accessions  are  currently  near 
or  above  goal.  Officer  accessions  are  an  area  of  challenge  which  we  continue  to  mon- 
itor. In  fiscal  year  1995,  Navy  officer  accessions  were  8.04  percent  African-American, 
5.35  percent  Hispanic,  and  4.29  percent  Asian  Pacific  Islander/Native  American.  For 
the  Marines,  fiscal  year  1995  statistics  were  7.44  percent  African-American,  6.29 
percent  Hispanic,  and  3.52  percent  Asian  Pacific  Islander/Native  American.  One  fac- 
tor which  will  afTect  our  progress  is  the  4-year  pipeline  of  the  Naval  Academy  and 
ROTC  because  officers  drawn  from  these  sources  (nearly  40  percent  of  all  officers 
accessed)  will  not  exceed  the  increased  percentage  levels  until  afler  the  graduation 
of  the  1999  class. 

ITie  12/12/5  goals  are  designed  to  achieve  a  force  composition  to  mirror  society  by 
2025  (allowing  for  normal  20-25  year  career  progression  for  those  accessed  in  1995- 
20(X)).  We  regard  these  goals  as  an  opportunity  to  step  ahead  with  initiatives  which 
will  ensure  that  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  the  world's  finest  fighting  force,  refiect 
the  rich  diversity  of  our  nation. 

In  1995,  the  Defense  Equal  Opportunity  Council  Task  Force  reviewed  the  military 
services'  discrimination  complaints  systems  and  recommended  standards  to  improve 
the  way  the  armed  services  deal  with  discrimination  and  harassment.  Both  services 
will  shortly  publish  their  new  equal  opportunity  manuals  which  implement  all  ap- 
plicable Task  Force  recommendations. 

Last  year,  the  Navy  completed  a  comprehensive  review  of  its  Equal  Opportunity 
program.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Review  Task  Force  (EORTF)  made  up  of  represent- 
atives from  throughout  the  Fleet,  met  to  discuss  how  to  best  spread  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity message  and  ensure  it  becomes  part  of  the  way  we  do  business  in  the  Navy. 
The  EORTF  recommended  26  new  initiatives  (including  a  new  definition  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  Navy — the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  all  hands  by  all  hands 
at  all  times)  that  focused  on  leadership,  mainstreaming  Equal  Opportunity,  empha- 
sizing the  existing  Command  Managed  Equal  Opportunity  (CME(D)  Program,  incor- 
porating Equal  Opportunity  into  training  provided  in  the  Leadership  Continuum, 
and  developing  a  mentoring  cycle.  The  focus  is  now  on  preventive  maintenance,  vice 
damage  control. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  NAVY 

The  Department  of  the  Navy's  commitment  to  expanding  professional  opportuni- 
ties for  women  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  coupled  with  long  awaited  legislative 
and  policy  relief  from  most  restrictions  on  assignments  of  women,  have  resulted  in 
the  opening  to  women  of  96  percent  of  all  Navy  ratings,  92  percent  of  Navy  officer 
career  fields  and  93  percent  of  all  Marine  Corps  officer  and  enlisted  occupational 
fields. 

Navy's  plan  to  assign  women  to  combatant  ships  ensures  a  steady  increase  of  op- 
portunity for  women  on  combatants  while  minimizing  the  impact  to  ships'  crews  and 
maintaining  fieet  readiness  through  close  coordination  of  timing  of  modifications 
and  arrival  of  women  in  groups,  training  of  male  and  female  crew  members  and 
their  families,  and  CENC  oversight  and  assessment.  The  transition  to  mixed  gender 
crews  will  proceed  at  a  rate  based  on  women's  personnel  inventory.  Nearly  2,000 
women  are  now  assigned  to  41  combatant  ships  — ships  that  until  1994  were  closed 
to  women. 

The  Navy  has  137  women  aviators  in  sea  duty  squadrons  and  26  women  in  train- 
ing pipelines  heading  for  combatant  aviation  sauadrons.  Women  now  represent  4.5 
percent  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Over  200  women  nave  entered  fields  that  were  closed 
to  women  before  1994.  The  Marine  Corps'  first  woman  aviator,  1st  Lt  Sarah  Deal, 
has  completed  pilot  training  and  is  now  Hying  CH-53E's  in  the  fleet.  Sixteen  women 
are  in  aviation  training  or  have  signed  contracts  to  enter  aviation  training. 

In  both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  recruiting,  as  well  as  occupationafand  train- 
ing standards,  are  gender  neutral.  All  of  these  are  indicators  of  the  most  significant 
benefit  to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  expanding  professional  opportunities  to 
women,  which  is  the  increased  pool  of  qualified  personnel  to  fill  operational  billets. 
A  larger  pool  of  assets  means  more  Hexibility  for  the  operational  commander  and 
improved  readiness  for  the  fieet.  Operational  readiness  is  our  goal,  and  women  will 
help  us  achieve  it. 
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SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  PREVENTION 


Over  the  past  5  years,  we  have  invested  much  time  and  efTort  into  eliminating 
sexual  harassment  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  While  we  are  pleased  with  our 
progress  in  reducing  unacceptable  behaviors,  we  are  no  less  vigilant  in  our  efforts 
to  completely  eradicate  sexual  harassment  from  our  Services.  The  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  nave  active  sexual  harassment  prevention  programs  in  place  to  ensure  each 
Sailor,  Marine  and  civilian  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  work  in  an  environment 
free  from  discrimination  and  harassment.  The  various  initiatives  within  these  pro- 
grams reflect  our  strong  contimitment  to  change  the  culture  which  permitted  those 
behaviors  to  occur,  through  education,  example,  and  enforcement  of  policies  prohib- 
iting sexual  harassment. 

We  have  instituted  several  survey  instruments  in  both  Services  to  help  us  track 
harassment  reporting  and  to  allow  our  people  an  opportunity  to  communicate  their 
feelings  on  this  issue  to  senior  leadership.  Since  1989,  the  biennial  Navy  Egual  Op- 
portunity Sexual  Harassment  Survey  (NEOSH)  has  shown  a  positive  trend  overall 
in  our  progress  to  eliminate  sexual  harassment  in  the  Navy.  Survey  results  indicate 
that  our  people  believe  that  the  Navy  is  committed  to  a  proactive  stance  based  on 
effective  training,  good  leadership,  and  preventive  measures. 

The  Marine  CSrps  Equal  Opportunity  Survey  (MCEOS)  is  conducted  on  a  biennial 
basis  to  evaluate  existing  personnel  policies,  procedures  and  programs  in  the  areas 
of  equal  opportunity  and  sexual  harassment.  Overall,  the  results  of  the  initial 
MCEOS  were  very  encouraging.  This  survey  revealed  that  we  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction  in  eliminating  all  forms  of  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment 
from  our  Corps.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  Command  Assessment  System 
(MCCAS)  has  recently  been  developed  to  proviae  a  command  level  "snapshot"  of 
equal  opportunity  and  sexual  harassment  statistics  for  the  unit  commander.  The 
MCCAS  will  be  tested  this  spring. 

Both  Services  have  recently  published  a  Commander's  Handbook,  which  gives 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  conrunander  a  single-source  guide  for  information  on  all  as- 
pects of  sexual  harassment  including  oolicy,  prevention,  training,  investigation,  and 
complaints  processing  and  resolution  lor  military  and  civilian  personnel. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  also  simplified  their  equal  opportunity/sexual  har- 
assment complaint  resolution  systems.  Our  goal  is  to  make  reporting  of  problems 
easier,  and  to  encourage  resolution  of  complaints  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  while 
protecting  the  rights  of  both  the  complainant  and  the  accused  during  the  process. 

We  are  also  taking  steps  to  address  the  issue  of  reprisal.  Critical  to  maintaining 
a  climate  free  of  sexual  harassment  is  the  protection  of  a  person's  ability  to  report 
a  problem  without  fear  of  retribution.  Reprisal  training  is  being  developed  for  an- 
nual presentation  to  all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel,  and  for  incorporation 
into  leadership  training  programs.  The  Services'  new  equal  opportunity  manuals 
outline  commanders'  responsibilities  to  ensure  reprisals  do  not  occur,  and  emphasize 
the  positive  aspects  of  allowing  acts  of  offensive  or  undesirable  behavior  to  be 
brought  to  command-level  attention. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  called  for  a  "Good  Order  and  Dis- 
cipline Stand  down,"  which  was  designed  as  a  preventive  maintenance  effort  to  help 
our  Sailors  choose  right  behaviors — based  on  our  Core  Values  of  Honor,  Courage 
and  Commitment — and  emphasized  leadership  responsibility  for  incorporating  core 
values  into  everything  we  ao.  The  stand  down  was  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  mini- 
mize the  time  and  energy  spent  in  the  future  doing  damage  control  as  a  result  of 
personnel  who  chose  wrong  behaviors. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  both  instituted  toll-free  telephone  lines  for  sex- 
ual harassment  advice  and  counseling,  which  provide  easily-accessible  information 
to  our  personnel  who  would  like  clarification  on  sexual  harassment  pwlicy  or  advice 
on  a  specific  situation.  Our  toll-free  lines  offer  confidential  assistance  to  all  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  personnel,  including  family  members. 

Each  of  these  elTorts  and  the  many  other  initiatives  I  have  not  touched  on  refiect 
our  determination  to  rid  our  services  of  all  forms  of  behavior  which  lessen  our  abil- 
ity to  provide  an  environment  for  our  men  and  women  which  will  allow  them  to  at- 
tain their  fullest  potential.  We  see  this  not  only  as  an  effort  to  maximize  the  profes- 
sional development  of  our  people,  but  a  clear  opportunity  to  enhance  readiness  and 
our  ability  to  best  defend  our  nation.  As  wc  improve  ourselves,  we  will  attract  and 
retain  the  highest  caliber  men  and  women  required  for  our  mission.  These  efforts 
will  require  commitment  on  the  part  of  each  Sailor,  Marine  and  civilian.  We  believe 
that  our  equal  opportunity  programs,  hand-in-hand  with  our  emphasis  on  reaffirm- 
ing our  traditional  commitment  to  Core  Values,  will  produce  victory  in  this  endeav- 
or. We  will  not  tolerate  behaviors  such  as  discrimination  or  harassment  which  run 
contrary  to  the  good  order  and  discipline  required  to  carry  out  our  mission,  but  will 
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work  to  foster  good  leadership  and  honorable  behavior  which  will  produce  an  atmos- 
phere of  respect  and  dignity  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

ALCOHOL  ABUSE  PREVENTION 

Afler  winning  the  war  on  drugs,  we  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  are  focusing 
our  efforts  on  another  enemv — alcohol  abuse  and  an  increasing  trend  in  heavy 
drinking.  The  abuse  of  alcohol  among  our  Sailors  and  Marines  causes  a  loss  in  pro- 
ductivity, leads  to  increased  disciplinary  problems,  and  is  an  aggravating  factor  in 
many  other  unacceptable  behaviors  such  as  sexual  harassment  and  other  crimes. 
National  statistics  indicate  that  alcohol  is  involved  in  60-80  percent  of  crimes  such 
as  manslaughter  and  rape.  We  view  alcohol  abuse  not  as  an  excuse  for  misconduct, 
but  a  causative  factor  which  is  unacceptable  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recently  established  a  Standing  Committee  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  Prevention  and  Alcohol  Use  Deglamorization.  This  committee  will  bring 
together  the  senior  military  and  civilian  leaders  of  the  Department  to  review,  de- 
velop, and  oversee  Department  of  the  Navy  alcohol  policy  and  programs  in  support 
of  our  efforts  to  reduce  alcohol  abuse.  Our  charge  will  be  to  deglamorize  the  use  of 
alcohol  among  service  members  leading  to  a  maximum  state  of  personal  readiness, 
to  develop  morale  enhancing  alternatives  and  quality  of  life  initiatives  to  reduce  the 
desire  for  alcohol  consumption,  to  monitor  effectiveness  of  alcohol  abuse  education 
efforts,  and  to  ensure  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  arc  resulting  in  pa- 
tients being  returned  to  the  Service  as  healthy,  productive  Sailors  and  Marines.  The 
Committee  will  also  monitor  accountability  ana  punitive  measures  to  ensure  they 
are  adequate,  uniformly  administered  and  in  keeping  with  military  regulations  and 
requirements. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  about  to  launch  major  campaigns  to  combat  alco- 
hol abuse.  The  Navy's  "Right  Spirit"  is  a  renewed  leadership  effort  that  will  target 
all  personnel  with  the  goal  of  changing  perceptions  that  excessive  drinking  of  alco- 
holic beverages  is  in  any  way  central  to  the  Navy's  traditions,  lifestyles,  or  values. 
This  alcohol  deglamorization  campaign  will  integrate  the  Navy's  Core  Values  and 
focus  on  defining  personal,  shipmate,  and  command  responsibility.  In  a  coordinated 
companion  initiative,  the  Marine  Corps  will  emphasize  alcohol  deglamorization  as 
a  positive,  healthy  lifestyle  as  part  oi  their  comprehensive  "Semper  Fit"  program. 
Themes  of  personal  and  leadersnip  responsibility  will  be  reinforced.  The  campaigns 
will  emphasize  the  responsible  use  of  aicohol  for  those  who  choose  to  drink,  and  sup- 
port for  those  who  choose  to  abstain  from  drinking  alcoholic  beverages. 

X.  CIVILIANS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 

The  Department  of  the  Navy's  civilian  work  force  continues  to  shrink  consistent 
with  drawdowns,  realignments,  consolidations  and  closures.  We  are  using  our  cur- 
rent authority  to  offer  separation  incentives  and  anticipate  fewer  than  10,000  invol- 
untary separations.  The  Priority  Placement  Program  continues  to  provide  placement 
opportunities  within  Department  of  Defense  for  affected  employees.  Additionally,  we 
consider  outplacement  as  essential  to  transitioning  displaced  workers  into  produc- 
tive, rewardingjobs  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Consequently,  Transition  and 
Outplacement  Centers  for  civilians  arc  in  operation  at  various  locations  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  providing  services  such  as  skills  testing  and  career  counsel- 
ing, financial  management  counseling,  labor  market  information,  job  development, 
job  search  and  placement  assistance,  and  relocation  assistance. 

AGING  PROFESSIONAL  WORK  FORCE 

As  a  result  of  downsizing  over  the  past  several  years,  we  are  seeing  a  significant 
shift  in  the  demographics  of  our  scientific  and  engineering  work  force  towards  a 
more  senior  workforce.  These  older  individuals  do  not  necessarily  have  the  mix  of 
current  skills  and  backgrounds  required  for  changing  missions.  The  percentage  of 
those  age  30  or  younger  has  been  dramatically  dropping.  This  group  is  most  likely 
to  be  most  informed  about  state-of-the-art  information  and  technology.  Prior  to 
1989,  our  annual  hiring  rate  for  entry  level  engineers  and  scientists  was  approxi- 
mately six  percent  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  engineer  and  scientist  work  force. 
At  the  end  of  a  3  or  4  year  development  and  training  period,  the  trainees  were 
placed  in  full  performance  level  positions  and  advanced  up  the  career  ladder  as  ex- 
perienced employees  left  the  workforce. 

Since  the  beginning  of  drawdowns  in  1990,  we  have  seen  the  pipeline  gradually 
dry  up.  There  is  now  a  5  year  void  of  intake,  and  we  are  faced  with  having  to  start 
replenishing  this  pipeline  now  to  avoid  having  a  10  year  gap  by  the  time  we  reach 
the  end  of  our  scheauled  work  force  reductions. 
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CIVIUAN  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  Civilian  Leadership  Development  Program  was  es- 
tablished in  response  to  our  need  to  deal  with  the  challenges  of  restructuring, 
downsizing,  technological  changes,  coupled  with  new  roles  and  missions.  In  order  to 
meet  these  challenges,  we  needed  a  framework  for  providing  technical  and  leader- 
ship training  to  civilian  employees.  The  program  will  also  allow  us  to  ensure  that 
minorities  and  women  are  provided  improved  opportunities  to  acquire  skills  and 
abilities  to  enhance  their  competitiveness  for  higher  level  pwsitions.  The  framework 
identifies  certain  competencies  which  are  required  of  good  leaders.  Commands  and 
activities  use  this  as  a  basis  for  establishing  formal  leadership  development  pro- 
grams. 

XL  RESERVES 

A  snapshot  of  any  of  the  events  that  take  place  within  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps 
today  reveals  better  integration  and  increased  reliance  on  the  reserve  components 
of  each.  For  many  commands,  participation  by  their  reservists  is  essential  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  missions.  This  reliance  is  an  indication  of  the  effective  management 
of  resources,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  wealth  of  experience  and  commitment  resi- 
dent within  the  reserves,  and  a  commitment  to  a  total  force  ready  to  respond  when- 
ever necessary. 

Proof  of  the  strength  of  our  reserve  components  stands  in  the  substantial  use  of 
reserves  to  p)erform  critical  contributory  support  missions.  The  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
vided 1.7  million  man  days  of  support  last  year  in  areas  ranging  from  drug  interdic- 
tion and  international  exercises  to  support  for  operations  in  Haiti,  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  Bosnia.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  provided  over  38,000  man  days  of  sup- 
port. Marine  Reserves  have  participated  in  operations  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
supporting  Operations  Safe  Haven/Sea  Signal,  contingency  operations  throughout 
eastern  Europe,  and  southwest  Asia  and  various  exercises. 

It  is  expected  that  our  reserve  components  will  not  only  continue  this  type  of  di- 
verse participation  in  Fiscal  Year  1996,  but  will  increase  their  roles.  To  efiect  such 
broad  and  important  participation,  the  reserves  must  continue  to  receive  the  vigor- 
ous support  of  both  the  active  component  and  Congress  to  maintain  a  properly 
structured,  funded,  equipped  and  trained  force. 

PERSONNEL 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  active  and  reserve  forces  of  the  Navy  have  made  re- 
ductions in  end  strength  in  a  calculated  and  deliberate  manner  and  have  altered 
their  appearance  and  structure  to  better  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Vehicles  used  to  determine  reserve  force  structure  include  the  Bottom-Up  Review, 
total  force  war  games,  fleet  exercises,  and  the  Department  of  Defense's  and  Navy's 
Roles  and  Missions  Studies.  The  Naval  Reserve  enacted  an  ambitious  program  of 
reserve  reduction  which  is  designed  to  achieve  the  targeted  goal  of  96,000-100,000 
reservists  comprised  of  the  proper  mix  of  personnel  needed. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  however,  has  experienced  a  modest  increase  in  size, 
based  on  a  continued  mission  of  supporting  the  active  force's  warfighting  and  in- 
creasing the  reserve  role.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  end  strength  has  grown  from  nearly 
41,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1994  to  an  end  strength  of  over  42,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1996. 
This  increase  was  required  to  provide  greater  support  to  operational  commitments 
ranging  from  support  of  the  active  component  ana  contingency  support  to  a  more 
visible  presence  in  joint  planning  and  exercises. 

CONTRIBUTORY  SUPPORT 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves  provided  an  increasing 
level  of  contributory  support.  This  support  not  only  is  another  step  in  breaking  the 
conventional  "mobilization-only"  paradigm,  but  also  reinforces  the  seamless  integra- 
tion and  total  force  concept.  By  oecoming  another  asset  in  meeting  the  operational 
requirements  of  the  active  forces,  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  increase 
their  readiness  and  that  of  the  active  component,  and  are  a  more  cost-effective  re- 
source. There  are  numerous  examples  of  support.  A  few  of  the  most  significant  for 
fiscal  year  1995  are: 

•  Naval  Reserve  Force  ships  provided  236,535  man  days  of  support  includ- 
ing counter  narcotics  operations,  multi-national  exercises  and  real  world 
contingency  operations. 

•  Fleet  Hospitals  made  up  often  percent  Naval  Reservists,  deployed  in  sup- 
port of  contingency  operations. 
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•  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  officers  were  involved  in  Military-to-Military  op- 
erations. 

•  Naval  and  Marine  Reservists  participated  in  operations  in  eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

•  Naval  Reserve  aircraft  participated  in  operations  in  Bosnia. 

The  future  is  bright  and  filled  witn  challenges  for  the  reserve  components.  Move- 
ment from  the  Cold  War  paradigm  brings  not  only  increased  participation  but  also 
an  increase  in  responsibilities  for  the  citizen  Sailor/Marine.  Tnis  will  mean  the  ac- 
tive force  will  continue  to  rely  more  on  the  reserves,  something  that  the  reserves 
relish  and  embrace. 

XXJI.  CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  our  Sailors  and  Marines,  I  want  to  thank  you  again 
for  your  continuing  support  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and  their  families. 

When  I  left  the  Navy  17  years  ago,  we  were  deeply  concerned  about  the  viability 
of  the  All  Volunteer  Force.  Some  considered  the  institution  to  be  in  its  death  throes. 
Recruit  quality  had  reached  all-time  lows  and  there  was  a  growing  chorus  of  critics 
demanding  a  return  to  the  draft.  Today  we  have  the  highest  quality  military  force 
in  history.  As  I  visit  the  Fleet  and  the  Fleet  Marine  ^orce  and  talk  with  Sailors 
and  Marines,  I  am  constantly  struck  by  how  bright  and  how  articulate  these  young 
men  and  women  are.  You  can  take  great  pride  in  the  top  quality  military  personnel 
serving  the  Nation  today  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  globe.  They  are  truly  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with;  they  deserve  our  support  and  our  thanks. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Coleman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RODNEY  A.  COLEMAN,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  FOR  MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE 
AFFAIRS,  INSTALXATIONS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know,  we  view 
our  personnel  as  our  number  one  asset.  Unfortunately  we  have 
seen,  as  Secretary  Dorn  has  said,  a  slight  decline  in  the  propensity 
of  our  youth  to  serve  in  the  military,  but  nonetheless  this  past  year 
we  still  managed  to  bring  on  board  the  same  high  quality  people 
we  have  always  attracted.  In  order  to  enhance  our  recruiting  ef- 
forts we  need  to  take  better  care  of  our  recruiters.  Through  your 
assistance  we  have  been  able  to  better  address  their  housing  and 
their  pay  and  their  medical  needs.  Your  support  for  increasing 
their  special  pay  from  275  to  375  per  month  is  making  a  big  dif- 
ference in  their  quality  of  life. 

We  also  need  to  emphasize  quality  of  life  for  all  of  our  people, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been  saying.  We  surveyed  all  of  our 
active  du,:y  military  members  and  civilian  employees  on  quality  of 
life  issues,  and  over  66  percent  responded.  They  told  us  that  what 
was  most  important  to  them  of  all  the  base-level  community  sup- 
port programs,  their  top  priority  was  fitness  centers.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  average  age  of  the  fitness  centers  in  the  Air  Force  is 
around  30  years,  so  we  need  to  replace  many  of  them  and  to  ren- 
ovate many  others. 

Our  people  also  told  us  that  child  care  is  a  very  high  priority.  Al- 
though the  Air  Force  provides  care  for  about  45,000  children  each 
day,  there  is  a  demand  for  about  86,000  spaces. 

Another  quality  of  life  issue  that  needs  our  focus  is  family  hous- 
ing. On  the  average,  our  base  housing  units  are  33  years  old,  and 
over  half  do  not  measure  up  to  today  s  standards.  We  applaud  the 
Congress  for  the  financial  support  and  for  the  authority  you  have 
given  us  to  partner  with  the  private  sector  in  the  effort  to  acceler- 
ate the  process  of  easing  this  problem. 
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The  housing  problem  is  even  worse  for  our  unmarried  people. 
Some  70,000  of  our  troops  live  in  dormitories,  and  most  of  our 
dorms  are  configured  with  two  people  to  a  room,  with  four  people 
sharing  a  bathroom.  However,  many  still  have  the  old  gang  la- 
trines. Our  young  dorm  residents  say  that  the  lack  of  privacy  is 
their  top  concern,  and  we  agree.  So  we  are  moving  towards  the  goal 
of  a  private  room  for  every  person.  The  new  concept,  termed  one 
plus  one,  calls  for  a  private  sleeping  room  for  each  dormitory  resi- 
dent, and  a  bathroom  shared  by  one  other  person. 

The  final  matter  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that,  as  you  know, 
our  Air  Force  is  now  much  smaller,  and  will  get  much  smaller  still. 
We  are  now  less  forward  based.  We  deploy  more  people  to  respond 
to  a  crisis,  and  we  keep  them  away  from  nome  longer.  As  I  speak, 
over  13,000  Air  Force  men  and  women  are  deployed  throughout  the 
world.  We  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  time  away  from 
home  leads  to  financial  hardships  and  family  stress.  To  avoid  de- 
ploying the  same  personnel  time  and  time  again,  we  are  making 
better  use  of  our  Reserve  components,  and  on  the  home  front  we 
are  working  to  take  better  care  of  family  members  left  behind. 

I  will  close  by  thanking  you  for  your  past  support,  and  ask  you 
to  maintain  that  same  level  of  support  in  the  future. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Coleman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Rodney  A.  Coleman 

INTRODUCTION 

Gkx)d  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  this  morning  to  discuss  air  force  manpower  and  per- 
sonnel issues.  Our  ability  to  maintain  the  highest  state  of  readiness  of  the  most  re- 
spected air  and  space  force  in  the  world  is  directly  linked  to  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  members  and  their  families. 

Improving  their  living  and  working  environment;  adeqruatelv  compensating  their 
performance,  and  ensuring  that  they  are  properly  trainea,  and  treated  with  aignity 
and  respect  are  at  the  forefront  of  our  principles.  This  is  the  way  we  operate,  and 
our  continuous  dedication  and  commitment  is  to  this  end. 

The  committee's  support  for  quality  of  life  programs  and  strong  commitment  to 
military  readiness  over  the  years  is  greatly  appreciated.  Your  sustained  assistance 
will  ensure  that  the  Air  Force  continues  to  maintain  the  best  trained,  equipf)ed,  and 
ready  fighting  force  in  the  world. 

OVERVIEW 

Global  security  commitments  and  changes  in  technolo©^  require  the  Air  Force  to 
maintain  sustained  readiness.  To  this  end,  we  must  recruit,  train  and  retain  quality 
people  and  grow  them  into  leaders  and  followers  committed  to  upholding  high 
standards. 

Recruiting  and  Retention 

Recruiting  and  retaining  the  right  people  are  key  components  of  readiness.  Effects 
of  our  recent  force  drawdown,  increased  college  enrollments,  a  declining  youth  popu- 
lation and  decreased  propensity  to  enlist  create  special  challenges  for  us  to  over- 
come. Therefore,  we  continue  to  closely  monitor  the  pool  of  potential  recruits,  and 
track  workforce  trends  to  ensure  that  we  counter  adverse  manket  impacts  and  main- 
tain high  quality  standards  in  recruitment.  While  we  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
recruiting  qualified  enlistees,  quality  remains  high.  For  the  last  5  years  over  99  per- 
cent of  our  enlistees  have  been  high  school  graduates.  The  percentage  of  those  re- 
cruits scoring  in  the  top  half  of  the  armed  forces  qualification  test  continues  to  in- 
crease, moving  from  81  percent  in  fiscal  year  94  to  84  percent  in  fiscal  year  95.  In 
our  eftorts  to  ensure  the  Air  Force  reflects  a  diverse  population,  we  also  continue 
to  attract  qualified  minorities  and  women  molding  a  workforce  representative  of  our 
society. 

Sustained  advertising  and  recruiter  support  are  critical  to  our  recruiting  success. 
We  plan  to  reprogram  an  additional  four  million  dollars  to  raise  our  fiscal  year  96 
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advertising  budget  to  $14  million.  In  recent  surveys,  recruiters  have  reported  higher 
levels  of  stress  and  dissatisfaction  and  a  range  of  other  quality  of  life  concerns.  We 
reviewed  our  recruiting  policies  and  practices  so  that  we  could  improve  recruiter 
quality  of  life  and  reduce  the  pressures  that  may  lead  to  decreased  morale  within 
our  recruiter  force.  For  example,  we  have  instituted  the  "project  home  base"  pro- 
gram which  gives  recruiters  and  their  families  priority  appointments  in  medical  and 
dental  care,  and  in  billeting  arrangements.  We  also  have  leased  housing  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distances  for  recruiters  and  their  families.  The  congressionally 
authorized  increase  in  recruiter  special  duty  assignment  pay  (SDAP)  from  $275  to 
$375  also  assisted  in  a  major  qpality  of  life  improvement. 

Retaining  qualified  and  motivated  people  is  just  as  important  as  recruiting  them. 
A  multiplicity  of  force  programs  impact  our  ability  to  retain  people.  Adequate  com- 

fiensation,  family  support,  employee  empowerment,  job  enrichment  and  a  workforce 
ree  of  discrimination  are  key  areas  that  we  emphasize.  Putting  people  first  by  im- 
proving their  quality  of  life  for  them  and  their  families  is  the  mainstay  of  our  reten- 
tion efforts. 

Quality  of  Life 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated  that  "no  single  investment  we  make  is  more 
important  than  our  investment  in  people."  Air  Porce  senior  leadership  strongly 
agrees  with  Secretary  Perry.  As  such,  we  place  great  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  fife 
for  all  of  our  people  and  their  families.  We  do  that  for  two  major  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause it  is  simply  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  have  publicly  stated  that  "people  are 
our  most  important  assets,"  and  we  mean  it.  We  rely  on  well-trained,  well-educated, 
career-minded  and  highly  motivated  people  to  accomplish  our  mission.  As  such,  we 
need  to  provide  our  people  and  their  families  with  the  right  environment  in  which 
to  work  and  live. 

Second,  we  are  committed  to  a  good  quality  of  life  because  we  recognize  its  strong 

Fositive  correlation  to  overall  readiness.  As  quality  of  life  goes  up,  so  does  readiness, 
n  simple  terms,  we  view  quality  of  life  as  a  force  multiplier. 

During  this  past  year,  we  have  taken  several  specific  steps  to  enhance  quality  of 
life  for  Air  Force  personnel.  One  was  to  establish  and  publish  a  quality  of  life  strat- 
egy. In  a  concise  document,  we  summarized  the  Air  Force's  institutional  quality  of 
lil^  priorities.  They  include:  fair  and  equitable  compensation  and  benefits;  safe  and 
affordable  housing;  access  to  quality  health  care;  balanced  PERSTEMPO  and 
OPTEMPO;  community  support  and  family  programs;  expansion  of  education;  and 
retirement  benefits. 

Another  action  we  took  was  to  conduct  a  worldwide  quality  of  life  survey.  We 
wanted  to  know  what  our  personnel  felt  was  important,  so  we  asked  them.  Approxi- 
mately 360,000  military  and  civilian  employees  responded  to  the  survey.  In  general 
terms,  they  said  they  were  fairly  satisfied  with  the  Air  Force,  and  wanted  to  stay 
on  board  for  a  full  career.  They  also  told  us  that  fitness  centers  were  very  important 
to  them;  that  we  needed  to  make  some  improvements  in  our  evaluation  and  assign- 
ment systems;  that  too  much  time  away  from  home  creates  financial  and  family 
problems  and  prevents  pursuit  of  off-duty  educational  opportunities;  and  that  child 
development  centers,  and  health  and  wellness  centers,  are  very  important. 

Beyond  setting  institutional  priorities  and  surveying  our  personnel,  we  also  took 
several  specific  steps  to  improve  quality  of  life.  One  item  we  are  aggressively  pursu- 
ing is  housing — both  military  family  housing  and  dormitories.  The  number  one  con- 
cern of  our  airmen  in  unaccompanied  housing  is  privacy.  Currently,  about  700  Air 
Force  dormitories  are  configured  for  two  people  to  each  room,  and  four  to  each  bath- 
room, for  the  first  four  enlisted  grades.  Twenty  percent  of  our  dorms  are  even  more 
crowded,  with  many  still  using  central  "gang  latrine"  configurations.  This  situation 
is  unsatisfactory.  The  Air  Force  is  committed  to  providing  at  least  a  private  sleeping 
room  for  every  permanently  stationed  airman  we  house.  To  that  ena,  the  Air  Force 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  DOD  team  that  developed  the  new  DOD  dormitory 
standard  of  private  sleeping  rooms  (with  a  bathroom  shared  by  two  residents)  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "1  -t-  1  standard.  And  we  very  much  appreciate  the  help  tnat 
congress  has  given  us  to  improve  this  situation.  We  asked  for  24  dormitory  projects 
in  fiscal  year  96  at  a  cost  of  $132. 6M.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
MILCON  subcommittee  approved  that  plus  seven  other  dormitory  projects  costing 
$45.6M. 

But  we  need  to  improve  military  family  housing,  too.  This  is  an  enormous  chal- 
lenge. The  average  age  of  our  family  housing  is  33  years.  Over  60,000  (53  percent) 
of  our  114,000  housing  units  do  not  measure  up  to  contemporary  standards.  We  also 
have  some  39,000  Air  Force  families  on  waiting  lists  to  move  on-base.  Under  our 
current  fiinding  stream,  we  can't  completely  solve  our  family  housing  problem  for 
at  least  24  years.  However,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  recent  authorization  of  the  mill- 
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tary  housing  privatization  initiative  will  enable  us  to  accelerate  needed  improve- 
ments and  replacement  of  our  existing  family  housing  inventory  in  a  far  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time. 

In  addition  to  charting  a  new  and  aggressive  course  to  improve  housing,  we  have 
also  taken  action  in  other  community  and  family  support  areas  to  improve  overall 
quality  of  life  in  the  Air  Force.  Again,  thanks  to  great  support  from  tne  Congress, 
we  have  built  new  child  development  centers  to  move  towara  the  DOD  goal  of  meet- 
ing 65  percent  of  child  care  needs.  We  are  also  continuing  to  provide  outstanding 
transition  assistance  and  relocation  assistance  to  our  separating  and  moving  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel.  And  we  are  making  incremental  progress  toward  im- 
proving one  of  the  most  important  base-level  activities — fitness  centers. 

Even  though  we  are  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  quality  of  life,  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  need  to  continue  plug^ng  away  at  housing  and  dormitory 
improvements.  At  tne  same  time,  we  need  to  bnng  our  fitness  centers  up  to  speed. 
Our  people  tell  us  that  fitness  centers  are  their  top  community  support  activity.  And 
we  know  fitness  is  tied  directly  to  readiness.  However,  we  are  operating  many  of 
these  facilities  that  are  in  substantial  need  of  improvements,  with  limited  operating 
hours,  substandard  equipment,  and  long  waiting  lines  just  to  use  equipment.  So  we 
need  to  change  all  that. 

Also,  we  need  to  establish  more  health  and  wellness  centers  at  base  level.  Cur- 
rently, about  a  third  of  our  bases  have  very  successful  operations  up  and  running, 
but  we  need  one  of  these  at  every  Air  Force  installation.  Each  health  and  wellness 
center  will  provide  one  stop  shopping  for  our  personnel  and  their  families  with  re- 
gard to  a  full  range  of  wellness  programs  like  stress  reduction  classes,  tobacco  ces- 
sation programs,  dietary  counseling,  etc.  The  health  and  wellness  center  will  also 
do  centralized  fitness  testing  and  provide  exercise  prescriptions  to  those  who  need 
or  want  help  getting  in  better  physical  condition. 

We  must  also  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  airmen  as  they  pursue  off-duty 
education  by  continuing  to  fully  fund  tuition  assistance.  And  we  need  to  continue 
on  the  same  glide  path  in  helping  to  meet  the  demand  for  child  care  at  base  level. 
Today,  the  Air  Force  child  development  program  provides  care  for  45,000  children 
each  day.  However,  the  demand  for  care  is  nearly  86,000  per  day. 

Air  Force  leadership  remains  committed  to  ensuring  competitive  pay  and  com- 
pensation that  keeps  pace  with  pay  increases  experienced  by  the  average  American. 
We  must  provide  that  competitive  pay  to  allow  our  members  to  enjoy  a  standard 
of  living  commensurate  witn  that  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  americans  in  civilian  life. 

We  supported  DOD's  fiscal  year  96  plan  to  reduce  service  members'  out-of-pocket 
housing  costs.  The  administration's  call  for  a  3  percent  increase  in  basic  pay  and 
allowances  including  basic  allowances  for  quarters  refiects  an  important  continu- 
ation of  the  commitment  to  competitive  military  compensation  levels. 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  made  for  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force 
is  ensuring  fair  and  adequate  military  compensation.  By  law,  military  pay  raise  lev- 
els do  not  Keep  pace  with  private  sector  wage  growth,  as  defined  by  the  employment 
cost  index.  Additionally,  in  seven  of  the  past  10  years,  the  inflation  rate,  as  defined 
by  the  consumer  price  index,  has  similarly  exceeded  statutory  increases  in  military 
pay.  In  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  these  differences,  the  Air  Force  strongly  sup- 

f)orts  the  administration's  call  for  a  3  percent  pay  increase  for  fiscal  year  1997  and 
iill  statutory  pay  raises  through  the  FTDP.  In  addition,  as  we  look  towards  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  ensure  military  pay  remains  competitive  with  private  sector  employ- 
ment alternatives  and  permits  members  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  average  American. 

Improving  quality  oT  life  for  our  force  includes  maintaining  a  workforce  environ- 
ment which  offers  career  opportunities  for  all.  In  pursuit  of  this  we  recruit,  train 
and  assign  members  on  a  gender-neutral  basis,  and  obtain  the  highest  mission  read- 
iness by  selecting  the  best  people  (women  or  men).  I  note  that  over  ninety  nine  per- 
cent of  all  Air  F'orce  positions  are  open  to  women. 

Force  Readiness 

While  PERSTEM  1*0/0 PTEMPO  remain  high,  because  of  our  global  peacekeeping 
efforts,  our  force  remains  ready.  In  this  era  of  force  downsizing,  we  believe  the  im- 
pact of  PERSTEMPO  has  been  magnified  by  our  manpower  reduction  programs. 
When  crises  erupt  anywhere  around  the  globe,  our  operating  tempos  accelerate.  We 
must  continue  to  take  care  of  our  members  and  their  families  wnile  they  are  sup- 
porting these  peacekeeping,  peacemaking  and  humanitarian  operations.  These  in- 
creases in  deployments  are  becoming  more  difficult  as  we  continue  to  draw  down 
the  force. 

Today  we  have  over  13,000  members  deployed  in  support  of  contingencies  and  ex- 
ercises. Increased  time  away  from  home  (or  our  members  leads  to  increased  stress 
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for  them  and  their  families.  We  must  stay  out  front  in  providing  support  to  amelio- 
rate these  stressful  conditions.  To  better  manage  our  PERSTEMTO  at  the  individ- 
ual level,  we  have  modified  our  personnel  data  system  to  collect  temporary  duty 
(TDY)  data  on  our  members.  This  enhanced  data  collection  ensures  that  our  people 
are  properly  credited  for  deployed  duty  time,  and  improves  equity  for  remote  and 
overseas  assignments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  forces  today  deploy  differently  than  during  the  Cold 
War  Today  we  frequently  deploy  to  one  location  and  then  redeploy  to  another. 
These  high  OPTEMPOS  and  PERSTEMPOS  have  lasting  impacts.  Nearly  all  of  our 
deployments  today  are  multinational  (32  countries  are  involved  in  Bosnia).  Our 
challenge  is  to  ensure  that  we  have  well  trained,  highlv  motivated  professionals  who 
can  meet  these  demanding  missions  and  not  be  overly  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  their  families  back  home. 

Commanders  and  first  sergeants  have  confirmed  that  family  readiness  and  mis- 
sion readiness  are  inextricably  linked.  Ixssons  learned  from  deployments  show  that 
one  of  the  main  concerns  of  our  members  and  their  families  is  the  need  for  informa- 
tion. Providing  accurate  information  How  and  family  support  systems  help  our  fami- 
lies cope  with  daily  challenges  while  our  family  members  are  deployed.  We  have  im- 
f)lemented  several  programs  to  assist  our  families  in  meeting  these  special  chal- 
enges. 

Family  support  centers  are  integrated  into  predeployment  briefings  and  are  on 
mobility  lines.  They  conduct  separation  and  reunion  counseling  and  financial  coun- 
seling. In  cooperation  with  the  military  treatment  facilities,  family  support  centers 
provide  stress  related  counseling  and  family  life  education. 

We  have  a  comprehensive  family  readiness  program  in  place  and  our  family  sup- 
port center  staffs  are  trained  in  family  separation  issues,  crisis  response,  and  family 
evacuations. 

We  implemented  a  respite  care  program  which  provides  free  child  care  at  base 
child  development  centers  for  families  in  which  a  member  is  deployed,  or  where  they 
are  going  through  unusual  stresses  and  strains. 

Medical  readiness  within  the  Air  Force  continues  to  concentrate  on  creating  a 
flexible,  tailored  response  to  both  wartime  and  peacetime  needs.  The  Air  Force  is 
challenged  to  improve  its  diagnostic  capabilities,  and  to  provide  faster  aeromedical 
evacuation  to  stabilize  patients.  This  means  Air  Force  typically  will  be  evacuating 
to  conus  injured  personnel  with  more  serious  problems  than  those  transported  dur- 
ing prior  confiicts.  Critical  care  will  be  provided  in  the  air,  mandating  on-board  in- 
formation systems,  telemedicine  capability,  and  skilled  health  care  practitioners. 
The  Air  Force  continues  to  work  with  its  sister  services  and  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  health  affairs  officials  in  achieving  the  capabilities  that  constitute  medi- 
cal preparedness  for  both  regional  confiicts  and  peaceKeeping  commitments. 

In  the  health  care  arena,  our  members  place  quality  at  the  top  of  their  most  val- 
ued non-cash  benefits.  Improving  access  to  quality  care  is  our  primary  goal.  We 
strongly  support  the  current  TRICARE  program  because  it  offers  the  best  health 
care  alternatives  encompassing  a  broad  range  of  medical  coverage,  and  requires  nei- 
ther user  fees  in  the  military  treatment  facilities  nor  enrollment  fees  for  active  duty 
families. 

As  we  continue  to  assess  our  requirements  for  wartime  health  care  providers,  we 
are  participating  in  a  Department  of  Defense  effort  to  evaluate  our  medical  man- 
power needs  during  peacetime.  The  objective  is  to  ensure  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  active  duty  health  care  providers  are  available  during  peacetime  to  furnish  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  care  to  our  active  duty  members  during  wartime. 

The  Air  Force  has  the  potential  of  reducing  the  size  of  our  medical  force  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  review.  Simultaneously,  we  are  focusing  more  on  integration  of  the  civil- 
ian-military health  care  systems  through  the  tricare  program,  which  will  increase 
access  to  heath  care  for  our  beneficiaries. 

Total  Force 

The  Air  Force  believes  in  the  total  force  concept.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air 
National  Guard  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  supporting  our  contingency  oper- 
ations. As  our  deployment  commitments  increase,  we  rely  even  more  on  the  Reserve 
and  Guard  team  members  to  help  reduce  active  force  high  PERSTEMPO  to  below 
the  maximum  desired  level  of  120  deployed  days  per  person  per  year.  We  plan  to 
use  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  volunteers  even  more  extensively  to 
reduce  active  duty  taskings  by  integrating  them  into  new  mission  areas,  such  as 
AWACS,  space  operations,  and  information  warfare. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  total  force,  we  fully  utilize  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  in  a  wide  range  of  missions  that  support  joint  and  multinational  operations. 
To  that  end,  we  must  ensure  that  appropriate  benefits  are  provided  to  those  guards- 
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men  and  reservists  serving  on  active  duty  for  less  than  thirty-one  days.  Our  family 
support  programs  are  already  available  to  their  families. 

Force  Innovations 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  taken  innovative  actions  to  improve  the  proc- 
esses we  use  to  assign  and  evaluate  our  members.  Recently  we  completed  a  top-to- 
bottom  review  of  botn  our  officer  and  our  enlisted  assignment  and  evaluation  sys- 
tems to  ensure  that  they  fit  our  downsized/restructured  environment,  and  we  imple- 
mented many  of  the  changes  recommended  by  the  special  review  groups;  these  pro- 
grams are  now  operating  smoothly. 

In  our  efTorts  to  ensure  our  best  leaders  are  put  into  command  positions,  we  de- 
signed and  implemented  a  centralized  commander  selection  process  that  provides 
equal  consideration  and  central  screening  of  all  eligible  officers.  This  ensures  a  fair 
and  open  system  using  the  best  criteria  for  selection. 

Air  Force  has  also  expanded  and  made  mandatory  leadership  courses  to  ensure 
that  new  commanders  are  well  prepared  for  their  command  responsibilities.  Our 
scruadron,  group  and  wing  commander  courses  were  first  steps.  We  have  recently 
aaded  case  stuaies  in  leadership  and  accountability  to  those  curricula. 

Using  the  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority  (TERA)  and  other  incentive  pro- 
grams (valid  through  fiscal  year  99),  we  are  very  successfully  managing  our  military 
force  drawdown.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  need  to  continue  involuntary  programs  like 
reduction  in  force  (RIE)  or  selective  early  retirement  boards  (SERBS).  We  have  to 
reduce  by  an  additional  25,000  members  from  the  end  of  fiscal  year  95  through  fis- 
cal year  99,  and  we  are  on  target  to  meet  this  requirement  through  the  use  of  vol- 
untary programs. 

We  are  reviewing  our  professional  relationship  policies  and  clarifying  our  instruc- 
tions concerning  professional  conduct  for  our  members.  This  review  and  update  will 
ensure  that  our  members  are  fully  aware  of  their  responsibilities  regarding  forming 
relationships  with  other  members,  both  officer  and  enlisted,  military  and  civilian. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

The  Air  Force  in  the  Twenty  First  Century  will  be  even  more  technical,  and  our 
missions  will  be  more  joint.  Consequently,  our  ability  to  recruit,  retain  and  train 
high  quality  people  is  vital. 

Retaining  the  right  people  is  the  key  to  maintaining  our  force  readiness.  Properly 
compensating  our  members  must  remain  a  primary  goal. 

We  plan  to  continue  our  assistance  to  the  8th  quadrennial  review  of  military  com- 
pensation efforts  as  they  look  at  the  components  of  a  military  compensation  system 
capable  of  attracting,  retaining  and  motivating  a  diverse  military  force  in  the  Twen- 
ty First  Century. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee.  I  will  be  pleased  to  an- 
swer any  questions. 

Senatx)r  Coats.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  thank  all 
of  you  for  condensing  your  statements.  We  will  put  all  of  those  in 
the  record. 

Senator  McCain  has  the  same  conflict  I  do,  so  we  are  hopeful 
that  we  can  have  a  good,  constructive,  35  or  40  minutes  here,  and 
if  we  need  to  go  further  or  recess,  then  we  will  do  so. 

Let  me  just  state  that  this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  we  have 
asked  the  civilian  leaders  to  come  and  testify  before  this  sub- 
committee. Senator  Byrd  and  I,  when  we  were  laying  out  the 
schedule  for  this  year,  thought  it  was  important  to  hear  from  you. 
We  will  also  be  hearing  from  the  service  personnel  next  week.  I  ap- 
preciate your  willingness  to  come  and  share  this  information  with 
us.  It  helps  us  coordinate  our  efforts  and  to  make  sure  we  have  a 
good,  sound  plan  in  place  for  fiscal  year  1997  relative  to  these  is- 
sues. 

Second,  let  me  just  state  that  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  at  a  time 
when  I  think  we  were  holding  our  breath  on  recruiting  and  quality 
of  personnel,  you  have  all  indicated  that  you  have  just  had  a  pretty 
positive  year  in  those  areas.  I  do  not  know  where  all  of  the  credit 
for  that  is  due.  I  know  that  you  asked  for  additional  advertising 
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authorization  and  appropriation,  and  we  gave  you  that.  We  are  just 
pleased  with  the  results  and  hope  that  it  continues  to  the  extent 
that  we  need  to  continue  a  good  level  of  that  advertising  and  incen- 
tives. We  want  to  make  sure  you  let  the  committee  know  what 
those  requests  are. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  hear,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  are  moving  for- 
ward on  the  housing  initiatives.  I  know  this  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  time 
of  scarce  resources.  The  new  authorities  which  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  options  of  privatization,  of  different  financing 
modes,  can  provide  a  solution  to  this  problem.  Otherwise,  we  sim- 
ply do  not  have  the  ftinds  available  to  do  the  necessary  renovation, 
and  yet  anyone  who  has  visited  either  family  housing  or  barracks 
housing  knows  what  deplorable  shape  a  lot  of  these  units  are.  It 
is  not  a  testament  to  the  quality  of  force  and  the  quality  of  life  that 
we  need  in  order  to  attract  the  quality  of  people  that  we  need  to 
retain.  So  I  am  pleased  we  are  moving  forward  with  that. 

Let  me  just  state  for  the  record  here  that  we  have  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  various  sources  concerning  the  HIV  legisla- 
tion in  last  year's  Defense  Authorization  Act.  Senator  Cohen  has 
asked  that  we  enter  these  into  the  record,  and  without  objection  I 
will  enter  these  into  the  record.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
this  chairman  and  I  know  this  committee,  and  we  will  be  reexam- 
ining the  actions  that  were  taken  in  last  year's  authorization  bill. 
Senator  McCain  has  expressed  an  interest  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  will  not  preclude  any  questions 
he  might  have  on  it.  We  want  your  input  as  we  address  this  ques- 
tion. 

Let  me,  however,  for  the  time  being  here,  turn  to  the  question 
of  force  size.  Secretary  Dom  and  Secretary  Lister,  I  would  like  you 
to  particularly  comment  on  what  was  somewhat  of  a  su7*prise  to  me 
in  the  President's  budget  request  of  a  projection  of  an  additional 
downsizing  in  the  U.S.  Army  scheduled  for  the  fiscal  year  1999, 
from  495,000  to  475,000.  I  know  that  that  was  hedged  a  little  bit 
with  some  contingencies,  but  nevertheless,  it  raised  questions  in 
my  mind  about  adequacy  of  force  level. 

I  would  like  you  to  address  that,  both  of  you,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  address  it  in  several  different  contexts.  One,  in  the  context 
of  the  current  bottom-up  review  strategy  of  major  regional  conflicts 
and  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  address  those  relative  to  end- 
strength,  and  particularly  to  the  495  versus  475.  I  would  like  you 
to  address  it  in  terms  of  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  if  you  want 
to  maintain  a  495  level  whether  you  think  you  are  going  to  have 
the  funds  to  pay  for  it.  If  you  do,  what  other  account  do  these  funds 
come  out  of?  What  would  the  impact  be  on  readiness?  What  would 
the  impact  be  on  operations  tempo,  training,  and  modernization? 

Putting  it  in  that  broader  context,  could  I  ask  you  to  address  that 
particular  issue? 

Mr.  DoRN.  Thank  you  for  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me 
begin,  since  I  am  talking  with  the  authorizing  committee,  with 
your  authority  over  this  matter.  The  fiscal  year  1996  authorization 
gives  us  some  levels,  and  for  the  Army  that  level  is  495,000,  so  of 
course,  any  effort  to  fall  off  that  level  to  a  lower  level  would  require 
the  authority  of  this  committee. 
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You  are  right  to  focus  on  the  issue  of  strategy.  The  Bottom-Up 
Review  (BUR)  strategy  does  call  for  a  force  of  10  divisions.  It  is 
clear  that  to  implement  that  strategy  there  has  been  no  fundamen- 
tal rethinking  of  that  requirement,  nor  has  there  been  a  fundamen- 
tal rethinking  of  the  BUR  strategy. 

You  mentioned  tradeoffs — I  would  point  out  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  achieve  a  lower  force  number  in  future  through 
privatizing  some  activities,  by  reducing  our  infrastructure.  That  is 
a  possibility.  It  is  something  that  we  continue  to  work  on.  As  you 
know,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  committed  to  maintaining  a  good 
tooth-to-tail  ratio,  and  that  means  reducing  our  infrastructure,  not 
only  our  civilian  infrastructure,  but  also  the  uniform  support  struc- 
ture. 

With  those  observations,  and  with  the  observation  that  you  have 
identified  exactly  the  right  tradeoffs,  the  Army  is  trying  to  deal 
with  a  very  anemic  modernization  account.  With  those  observa- 
tions, I  would  like  to  defer  to  Secretary  Lister. 

Ms.  Lister.  Thank  you.  We  planned  in  this  year's  budget  for  a 
495,000  active  force,  and  of  course  a  Reserve  component  at  eventu- 
ally 575,000.  We  hope,  and  we  are  working  very  hard  to  achieve 
efficiency.  You  will  hear  that  later  from  the  chief  this  afternoon. 
That  is  no  secret.  We  know  people  cost  more  money — well,  they  do 
not  cost  more  money  than  weapons  systems,  but  they  are  the  bulk 
of  our  expenditure. 

Force  structure  is  an  important  issue  for  the  army.  We  do  feel 
that  we  need  the  495,000  and  the  10  divisions  to  meet  the  national 
military  strategy.  We  do  have  concerns  for  the  future  as  to  how  we 
will  pay,  and  at  the  same  time  modernize  that  force.  But  this  is 
an  ongoing  process.  At  this  point  we  are  planning  for  495,000  in 
POM  process,  and  looking  for  efficiencies.  We  are  downsizing  our 
civilian  workforce,  in  part  to  achieve  those  efficiencies.  We  are  also 
streamlining  the  way  we  buy  equipment  and  our  whole  logistics 
system  in  hope  for  large  savings  here. 

So  it  is  something  we  watch  very  closely.  Obviously,  495,000  is 
what  we  think  at  this  point  that  we  need.  But  circumstances 
change,  and  I  am  not  about  to  predict  the  future. 

Senator  Coats.  Is  there  anything  in  the  privatization  or  support 
side  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  you  are  going  to  create  a 
pool  of  money  available  to  accomplish  what  you  need  to  in  terms 
of  pay,  in  terms  of  weapons  modernization?  Is  there  any  significant 
savings  there  beyond  what  is  currently  projected  or  part  of  the  cur- 
rent plan? 

Ms.  Lister.  We  think  there  are  significant  savings.  Whether  it 
would  be  enough  to  pay  for  our  total  force  structure  within  current 
limits  I  am  not  sure.  And  of  course,  privatization  means  you  are 
still  paying  for  it,  you  just  do  not  pay  directly  for  the  people.  We 
also  think  there  is  promise  in  looking  at  functions  and  trying  to 
slim  down  what  we  do,  remembering  always  that  we  are  a  war- 
fighting  Army,  and  that  should  be  our  emphasis. 

We  are  looking  for  efficiencies,  and  we  do  think  there  will  be  sig- 
nificant savings,  both  in  efficiencies  and  in  streamlining  our  head- 
quarters and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  process  that  is  ongoing,  and 
I  know  the  chief  is  working  very  hard  on  it  as  frankly  as  I  am. 
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Senator  Coats.  Well,  I  know  that  the  promise  of  freeing  up  funds 
for  modernization  and  for  some  of  these  projected  future  needs 
from  acquisition  reform  and  from  infrastructure  savings  and  per- 
haps privatization  is  worthy  of  pursuing.  My  skepticism,  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  committee,  but  my  skepticism  is  that  this  will  actu- 
ally translate  into  enough  actual  dollars  to  make  up  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  significant  gap  in  out  years.  So  to  the  extent  that  you 
have  identified  savings  over  and  above  what  is  currently  projected, 
or  have  made  some  breakthroughs  in  this  area,  we  would  appre- 
ciate hearing  about  that. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  minor  breakthrough,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  it  has  to  do  with  the  incentives  for  finding  those 
savings.  Previously  when  the  services  have  found  savings  there 
was  some  question  about  whether  or  not  the  Departments  or  the 
sei^Hces  would  be  able  to  retain  them  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
Deputy  Secretary,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  sent  out  a  memo  which 
assures  the  services  that  if  they  can  achieve  savings  through  effi- 
ciencies in  operations,  through  privatization,  or  through  any  other 
means,  they  will  be  able  to  retain  those  savings,  for  example,  to 
pay  for  modernization.  It  does  not  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
there,  but  it  certainly  alters  the  incentive  structure. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  My  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Robb. 

Senator  RoBB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  to  all 
four  of  the  Secretaries  who  are  appearing  before  us  this  morning. 
We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  your  extended  testimony 
and  appreciate  your  summations  here  this  morning. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  general  questions,  if  I  may,  to  begin  with. 
The  question  of  morale  is  always  one  that  is  an  indicator  of  other 
progress  or  problem.s  within  any  of  the  services,  and  we  have  had 
significant  increases  in  op  tempo  recently,  and  they  certainly  con- 
tinue. Certainly  Secretary  Rostker  and  the  Navy-Marine  Corps 
side,  with  some  of  the  things  Admiral  Boorda  and  General  Krulak 
as  well  as  the  Navy  Secretary,  yesterday,  John  Dalton,  were  testi- 
fying that,  I  believe,  the  Navy's  forward  deployment  was  up  to  28 
percent  and  58  percent  of  the  ships  were  underway  that  morning 
when  he  came  in.  I  may  be  off  by  a  percentage  point  or  two,  but 
in  any  event  it  was  increased. 

Clearly  what  is  happening  right  now  in  or  near  the  Taiwan 
Straits,  what  we  are  doing  in  Bosnia,  what  we  are  doing  off  coast 
and  Middle  East  area  generally,  with  all  the  other  commitments 
we  have,  and  an  increased  percentage  of  those  who  are  serving 
much,  much  more  than  it  used  to  be,  are  mairied.  I  would  appre- 
ciate from  any  of  the  services  with  respect  to  morale  at  this  point. 
What  effect  is  this  increased  op  tempo  and  some  of  the  other 
stresses  that  we  are  placing  on  members  of  the  service  are  having 
with  respect  to  morale? 

Mr.  Rostker.  About  3  weeks  ago  I  was  on  the  Nimitz  in  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  and  morale  on  that  ship  was  just  sky  high.  As  you  are 
aware,  that  is  one  of  the  three  carriers  that  have  women  on  it,  and 
the  morale  of  everybody  was  just  sky  high.  For  example,  as  that 
ship  shifts  to  the  Taiwan  area,  CNO,  I  know,  is  personally  monitor- 
ing its  PERSTEMPO,  and  we  are  still  committed  to  the  6-month 
deployment  schedule. 
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When  I  was  principal  deputy,  we  did  not  even  have  a  concept  of 
PERSTEMPO.  When  the  present  CNO  and  I  worked  together  in 
that  period  of  time,  we  went  out  to  visit  a  carrier  that  was  to  be 
out  of  home  port  320  out  of  360  days.  That  type  of  OPTEMPO/ 
PERSTEMPO  does  not  exist  today.  We  are  committed  to  the  6- 
month  deployment,  not  a  9-month  deployment;  we  are  committed 
to  12  months  at  home  before  another  deployment;  and  we  are  com- 
mitted to  an  overall  out-of-home  port  of  no  more  than  30  out  of  60 
months.  Now,  we  do  that — we  make  that  across  the  board,  and 
there  are  specific  instances  where  a  ship  might  not  do  that.  But  it 
gets  the  highest  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  CNO  and  the  fleet 
CINC's. 

A  lot  of  the  improvement  we  have  been  able  to  do  in 
PERSTEMPO  has  come  from  better  scheduling  inspections,  better 
scheduling  training  opportunities.  One  of  the  reasons  to  remove  the 
fleet  training  from  Guantanamo  Bay  was  to  take  2  days  of  steam- 
ing time  off  of  the  transit,  and  a  feeling  that  we  could  accomplish 
the  same  training  in  the  operating  areas  off  of  Florida. 

So  this  gets  high-level  attention,  more  attention  that  it  has  ever 
gotten  in  the  history  of  the  Navy.  It  is  under  control,  but  it  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  watch  as  the  commitments  increase. 

Mr.  CoiJ^MAN.  Morale  in  the  Air  Force  is  very  high.  That  is  why 
the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  are  so  supportive  of  the  quality  of  life 
initiatives,  because  when  you  go  to  Aviano  or  Osan,  those  troops 
there  are  concerned  about  back  home,  or  those  troops  are  con- 
cerned about  what  they  have  there  for  housing  or  MWR  and  so 
forth.  They  will  fly  the  missions,  they  will  fix  the  planes,  they  will 
do  all  that  is  asked  of  them,  and  all  they  ask  of  us  and  you  is  to 
take  care  of  their  needs.  That  is  why  we  are  so  profound  in  our  re- 
quest to  you  to  support  our  efforts  for  more  and  better  housing, 
more  and  better  dorms,  more  and  better  child  care,  more  and  bet- 
ter dining  halls,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Not  going  out  on  the  extreme, 
but  just  to  fix  and  repair  and  replace  what  we  have  that  has 
reached  its  age. 

Senator  Robb.  Secretary  Lister,  to  follow  up  on  Secretary  Cole- 
man's comment  of  Aviano  and  other  places  to  visit  recently,  as  a 
number  of  members  have,  I  had  occasion  to  check  out  the  morale 
in  several  places.  Certainly  at  the  beginning  of  an  operation  the 
adrenalin  is  up  and  everybody  is  poised  and  ready  to  go.  After  an 
operation  has  been  in  effect  for  a  lengthy  period  of  time  and  the 
sense  of  urgency,  the  sense  of  excitement,  the  sense  of  purpose  may 
eventually  seem  to  be  a  little  less  important  when  you  have  done 
exactly  the  same  thing  umpteen  different  times.  Specifically,  the 
morale  of  those,  and  I  made  a  point  even  though  I  was  traveling 
with  the  President  the  last  time,  to  get  out  while  he  was  doing  the 
things  up  on  stage.  I  went  around  and  visited  with  troops,  NCO's 
and  privates  and  PFC's  and  what  have  you,  as  well  as  others. 
What  is  your  sense  of  the  morale  now  with  respect  to  that  oper- 
ation which  is  Army  intensive  in  terms  of  on  the  ground? 

There  is  a  picture  this  morning  of  them  taking  a  latrine  and 
using  it  for  a  shower  facility,  but  do  they  have  enough  phone  lines? 
Do  they  have  enough  opportunities  to  get  everybody  at  least  their 
two  hot  teas  and  an  MRE  and  a  shower  occasionally  in  an  other- 
wise dismal  environment  at  times? 
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Ms.  Lister.  I  think  the  article  in  the  Post  this  morning  was  ac- 
curate. I  think  morale  is  high.  One  reason  for  that  is  because  Gen- 
eral Crouch  has  really  emphasized  taking  care  of  the  families. 
There  is  a  great  family  support  system. 

We  do  not  have  telephones  everywhere  we  want  them  yet.  We 
will  have  good  living  quarters  throughout  Bosnia  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  That  is  what  we  were  told  last  week.  Morale  is  high.  It  is 
not  boring  over  there,  I  assure  you.  There  are  interesting  chal- 
lenges all  the  time,  and  it  is  touching  to  listen  to  these  troops  be- 
cause they  are  very  grateful  that  they  are  American  and  that  they 
do  not  have  to  see  the  sights  they  have  seen  in  this  country.  But 
we  were  really  pleased  with  their  morale,  and  they  are  doing  great. 

In  fact,  morale  in  the  Army  overall  is  very  good.  We  had  higher 
retention  rates  than  we  expected,  which  was  one  reason  why  our 
MPA  problem  exists,  so  things  are  going  well.  And  they  are  not 
being  allowed  to  get  complacent.  That  is  too  dangerous  over  there. 

Senator  Robb.  Absolutely. 

Secretary  Dorn,  and  I  will  be  much  more  precise  in  my  next 
round,  because  we  have  taken  the  whole  time  frame  available  for 
one  question,  but  it  is  important.  Any  variations  on  the  theme, 
since  you  represent  DOD? 

Mr.  Dorn.  I  would  like  to  pick  up  on  something  Secretary 
Rostker  mentioned  about  PERSTEMPO.  It  is  something  we  used 
not  to  measure  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Navy  pioneered  the 
idea  of  PERSTEMPO.  Only  during  the  past  couple  of  years  when 
we  became  concerned  with  this  did  we  begin  talking — and  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  began  to  develop  standards. 

Last  year  the  Joint  Staff  coordinated  an  effort  to  figure  out  and 
help  the  services  figure  out  how  they  might  do  this.  The  Air  Force 
has  a  standard  which  is  120  days  a  year  of  TDY.  The  Army  is  also 
working  on  its  standards. 

You  are  right,  absolutely  right.  Senator  Robb,  to  worry  about  the 
effects  of  these  operations,  the  effects  on  morale  of  having  a  very 
busy  force.  Quality  of  life  measures  for  taking  care  of  families  are 
enormously  helpful.  One  of  the  ways  we  track  this  is  looking  at  re- 
enlistment  rates.  One  of  the  things  that  surprised  me  when  I  first 
began  looking  at  reenlistment  rates,  but  which  you  as  a  former  Ma- 
rine officer  would  understand  very  well,  is  that  our  reenlistment 
rates  tend  to  be  highest  in  the  units  that  are  busiest. 

Senator  Robb.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  will  wait  till  the  next 
round. 

Senator  Coats.  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Historically,  that 
has  always  been  true.  The  busiest  units  always  have  the  highest 
reenlistment  rate  because  they  feel  that  they  are  carrying  out  the 
most  important  functions.  And  I  think  that  is  normal. 

Secretary  Rostker,  you  mentioned  that  you  would  have  a  6- 
month  deployment  as  the  standard  for  the  carrier  groups,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Rostkp:r.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McCain.  Now  we  have  two  or  three  carriers  headed  to- 
wards Taiwan? 

Mr.  Rostker.  Two. 
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Senator  McCain.  That  would  be  in  addition,  in  the  case  of  one 
of  them,  to  its  normal  deployment? 

Mr.  RosTKER.  No,  we  are  shifting  the  Nimitz  from  the  Gulf  and 
back-filling  the  Nimitz  with  the  Greorge  Washington  out  of  the  Med. 

Senator  McCain.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  deployment  schedules? 

Mr.  ROSTKER.  No. 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Dom,  in  the  last  year's  defense  au- 
thorization bill  there  was  a  provision  concerning  the  methods  and 
procedures  that  would  be  employed  in  the  case  of  POW/MIA.  Were 
you  familiar  with  those  provisions  in  the  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  Dorn.  I  am  aware  of  the  provision.  I  would  have  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  it,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an  issue  that 
would  be  under  your  area  of  responsibility,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DoRN.  It  is. 

Senator  McCain.  Well,  I  would  like  you  to  review  it.  We  received 
letters  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  all  of  the  CINC's 
last  year  in  opposition  to  this  provision  of  the  bill.  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  become  familiar  with  this  issue  and  give  us  your 
input,  since  I  think  that  it  falls  under  your  area  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  DoRN.  I  apologize  for  not  being  current  on  that,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  That  is  quite  all  right.  We  have  plenty  of  time. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  review  it  and  give  us  your  views 
as  to  whether  that  legislation  needs  to  be  modified  or  not. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

The  fiscal  year  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  104-106; 
110  Stat.  186)  amended  title  10,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  Chapter  76— Miss- 
ing Persons.  While  the  Department  supported  the  Senate  version  of  the  act,  the 
compromise  version  adopted  into  law  contains  several  provisions  that  will  have  a 
negative  impact  on  efforts  to  account  for  missing  personnel,  the  well-being  of  their 
families,  and  the  people  who  are  charged  with  the  accounting  effort.  The  Depart- 
ment has  forwarded  for  review  within  the  administration  several  proposed  amend- 
ments to  this  law.  With  these  proposed  changes,  we  intend  to  ensure  that  the  proc- 
ess of  determining  the  fate  and  accounting  Tor  America's  missing  is  not  inadvert- 
ently hindered,  and  that  the  families  get  the  answers,  rights,  and  benefits  they  de- 
serve without  placing  additional  financial  and  emotional  burdens  on  them. 

Senator  McCain.  I  thank  you.  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  Senator  McCain.  Let  me  just  follow 
up  with  a  couple  of  items  that  we  have  not  yet  discussed.  Secretary 
Lister,  I  know  the  Army  and  all  the  services  are  involved  in  a 
digitization  process,  and  I  have  had  some  discussions  with  various 
individuals  relative  to  the  battlefield  awareness  program  that  we 
are  under.  Its  technology  is  enabling  us  now  to  see  a  battlefield 
that  we  never  saw  before.  It  is  also  enabling  us  to  collect  informa- 
tion in  a  quantity  and  quality  that  we  never  nad  before. 

Processing  this  information,  and  then  getting  it  back  down  to  the 
soldier  in  the  field,  communicating  what  a  soldier  needs  to  hear 
and  giving  him  or  her  information  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, presents  considerable  challenge.  Too  little  information  is 
deadly.  Too  much  information  can  be  deadly  if  you  cannot  process 
it  ana  come  to  a  quick  conclusion. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  in  a  lab  and  simulate  what  might  go 
on,  or  even  sit  in  a  command  headquarters  where  you  have  all  the 
equipment.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  get  that  information  to  a  com- 
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pany  commander  or  a  platx)on  sergeant  that  needs  to  make  instant 
battlefield  decisions  in  terms  of  how  to  react,  move  his  troops,  and 
so  forth.  Is  that  an  issue  that  you  have  looked  at?  Is  this  an  area 
that  you  are  concerned  about?  How  are  we  addressing  this,  and 
what  are  your  thoughts  on  it? 

Ms.  Lister.  Thank  you.  You  are  absolutely  right.  It  is  something 
of  great  concern,  and  in  fact  in  Bosnia  the  ability  of  computers — 
laptop — ^to  sort  of  transmit  information  everywhere  without  any 
concern  for  who  is  in  command  and  control,  that  is  a  small  example 
of  what  this  means. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  at  the  Experimental  Force  division  at  Fort 
Hood  about  2  months  ago  with  (Jen.  Freddie  Franks,  now  retired, 
and  we  went  through  the  Tactical  Operations  Center  and  the  ex- 
perimental battle  center,  where  in  fact  it  turned  out  that  one  of  his 
old  intelligence  officers — I  guess  he  was  still  a  major,  so  he  must 
have  been  a  captain  during  the  Gulf  War — was  running  parts  of 
this,  and  he  was  very  enthusiastic. 

In  fact,  this  is  something  the  Army  is  working  on  very  carefully. 
I  am  certainly  no  expert,  but  this  is  part  of  Force  21,  this  is  part 
of  what  they  are  doing,  and  it  is  state  of  the  art  out  there  at  Fort 
Hood,  and  I  just  wish  everybody  could  go  out  there  and  see  what 
they  are  doing.  But  it  is  a  big  issue. 

Senator  Coats.  Well,  I  think  it  is  an  important  one.  Secretary 
Dom,  you  may  want  to  comment  on  this  also.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  be  someone  to  put  any  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  this  effort. 
But  as  we  have  learned  in  flying  planes,  sometimes  we  can  make 
those  planes  do  more  than  the  human  body  can  endure.  We  might 
be  able  to  make  the  laptop  do  more  than  the  brain  can  absorb. 

I  would  hate  to  think  of  a  company  all  sitting  there  looking  at 
their  laptops  while  the  opposing  troops  are  coming  over  the  trench- 
es. That  is  a  simplification,  obviously.  This  could  be  a  tremendous 
advantage.  I  think  it  also  poses  a  significant  challenge.  I  do  not 
know  if  anybody  else  wants  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  DORN.  We  continue  to  explore  the  uses  and  the  potential 
abuses  of  technology,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it,  as  Secretary  Lister 
said,  in  this  instance  is  in  the  field,  where  we  can  see  how  these 
things  actually  operate.  We  are  continuing  to  look  at  all  uses  of 
technology  for  records  keeping,  for  training,  and,  of  course,  ulti- 
mately to  improve  battlefield  awareness  so  that  we  can  magnify 
the  kind  of  advantages  that  we  had  during  the  Persian  Gulf  con- 
flict. 

Senator  Coats.  Let  me  ask  just  a  couple  of  questions  on  the  med- 
ical side  of  the  quality  of  life  question.  Medicare  subvention,  as  you 
know  Mr.  Secretary,  is  caught  up  in  a  bigger  battle  here.  I  strongly 
support  the  issue  and  will  continue  to  support  it  from  the  Defense 
Department's  point  of  view.  That  is  $1  billion  or  more  a  year  that 
could  be  available  for,  I  think,  other  important  needs,  but  it  is 
caught  up  in  the  whole  larger  question  of  Medicare,  and  the  budg- 
et, and  so  forth.  But  we  will  continue  to  work  with  you  on  that. 

Now,  I  continue  to  read  articles  and  hear  anecdotal  complaints 
in  letters  at  Defense  News  and  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force  Times  and 
so  forth,  on  the  whole  TRICARE  system.  There  appears  to  still  be 
some  confusion  out  there  about  what  it  means  and  what  the  impli- 
cations are,  and  whether  it  shifts  costs  to  military  personnel.  Obvi- 
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ously,  anytime  you  have  a  change  of  this  magnitude  you  have  these 
questions.  But  can  you  address  some  of  that  and  tell  me  how  you 
are  looking  at  that  issue? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  think  there  are  two  important  starting  points.  One 
is  the  rules  under  which  we  were  operating.  We  were  required  to 
alter  our  system  in  a  way  that  did  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  Grov- 
ernment,  and  in  a  way  that  did  not  increase  the  cost  to  the  bene- 
ficiary on  average.  We  have  developed  the  TRICARE  benefit  struc- 
ture in  a  way  that  satisfies  those  rules.  I  think  some  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries may  believe  that  there  has  been  some  cost  shifting  because 
the  costs  are  more  visible,  not  necessarily  because  the  costs  are 
higher.  Again,  we  have  to  look  at  it  beneficiary  group  by  bene- 
ficiary group.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  is  the  one  you  made,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is 
that  this  is  an  enormously  large  undertaking.  We  are  talking  about 
shifting  the  way  we  deliver  services  to  a  potential  8  million  bene- 
ficiaries. We  have  12  health  care  regions  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  undertaking  seven  contracts,  most  of  which  are  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  a  couple  of  which  are  in  the  billions  of  dollars, 
in  order  to  implement  those  changes. 

Along  the  way,  we  have  been  trying  very  hard  to  stay  in  touch 
with  those  beneficiary  groups,  through  the  military  chain  of  com- 
mand as  well  as  through  the  military  coalition,  to  help  everybody 
understand  what  is  going  on.  But  I  believe  you  are  right  that  there 
is  anxiety,  and  that  we  need  to  enhance  our  communications  ef- 
forts. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  assistant  Secretary  for  Health  Affairs, 
Steve  Joseph,  has  just  developed  a  new  comprehensive  plan  for 
helping  people  better  understand  exactly  what  is  happening. 

The  anxieties  are  understandable.  They  were  exacerbated  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  these  changes  were  occurring  while  we 
were  downsizing  the  force.  So  in  some  instances  I  think  there  were 
some  legitimate  complaints  that  services  were  not  as  available  as 
they  should  have  been.  We  have  moved  quickly  to  correct  those 
problems.  The  problems  were  especially  pronounced,  as  were  the 
complaints,  in  Europe.  We  are  addressing  those.  As  we  make  these 
huge  changes  in  our  health  care  delivery  system  we  will  find,  and 
I  think  the  beneficiaries  will  find,  that  we  have  met  the  criteria 
that  the  Congress  established.  It  is  a  cheaper  system  for  the  Grov- 
ernment,  but  it  also  works  well  for  the  beneficiaries. 

Senator  Coats.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Joseph  is  developing 
a  plan  to  better  communicate  and  explain  to  military  personnel 
what  is  going  on  there.  My  suggestion  is  to  devise  an  explanation 
that  is  understandable  to  Senators.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Coats.  If  it  is  understandable  to  Senators,  it  will  be  un- 
derstandable to  the  military  personnel.  But  right  now  it  is  sort  of 
confusing  in  terms  of  how  this  applies  and  who  is  eligible  for  what 
and  so  forth  and  so  on.  So  I  encourage  you  to  follow  through  on 
that  program. 

Mr,  DoRN.  I  understand,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

I  have  some  other  questions  which  given  my  time  problem,  I  will 
submit  to  you  and  have  you  submit  written  answers  back  to  the 
committee. 

[A  copy  of  the  DOD  1996  TRICARE  Marketing  Plan  follows:] 
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TRICARE— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  1996  TRICARE  MARKETING  PIAN 

Introduction 

The  OASD-HA  TRICARE  Marketing  OfTice  (TMO)  was  established  as  oart  of  the 
corporate  vision  of  Health  Affairs  and  the  Services  to  coordinate  the  TRICARE  mar- 
keting and  public  affairs  activities  of  Health  Affairs^  the  Military  Services,  the  I^ead 
Agents  of  the  12  DOD  Health  Service  Regions  (HSR),  the  Managed  Care  Support 
Contractors  (MCSC),  and  the  OfTice  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  (OCHAMPUS). 

The  TMO  will  unify  marketing  activities,  provide  overall  direction  to  the 
TRICARE  marketing  enort,  and  coordinate  the  production  and  dissemination  of  ge- 
neric communication  products  to  assist  in  providing  standard,  consistent  informa- 
tion about  TRICARE  to  the  8.7  million  people  entitled  to  care  within  the  Military 
Health  Services  System  (MHSS). 

Marketing  involves  more  than  just  'selling"  or  "advertising."  It  involves  integrat- 
ing five  major  activities:  (1)  identifjring  customers  and  their  needs;  (2)  developing 
products  and  services  to  meet  customer  needs;  (3)  communicating  to  customers  that 
their  needed  products  and  services  are  available  and  where;  (4)  providing  products 
and  services  in  a  customer-satisfying  manner;  and  (5)  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  customer  needs  are  satisfied. 

In  that  regard,  marketing  can  be  defined  as  the  analysis,  planning,  implementa- 
tion, and  control  of  programs  designed  to  bring  about  voluntary  exchanges  with  tar- 
get markets  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  organizational  objectives.  Successful  orga- 
nizations rely  heavily  on  designing  products  and  services  in  terms  of  the  target  mar- 
ket's needs  and  desires,  and  on  using  effective  communication  and  distribution  to 
inform,  motivate,  and  service  the  market. 

It  is  imperative  that  DOD  begin  the  immediate  proactive  marketing  of  TRICARE 
to  ensure  the  future  of  Military  Medicine.  Time  and  again,  private  industry  has 
proven  to  us  that  marketing  activities  are  essential  to  product  survival  and  organi- 
zation growth.  DOD  can  successfully  market  TRICARE  by  pooling  and  mobilizing 
its  considerable  medical  services,  public  affairs,  and  personnel  resources,  and 
supplementing  them  with  the  expertise  of  commercial  public  relations/advertising/ 
marketing  organizations. 

This  marketing  plan  outlines  a  cooperative  strategy  for  proactive,  customer-ori- 
ented, educational  and  informational,  promotional,  and  research  activities  designed 
to  suoport  the  implementation  and  continuing  success  of  TRICARE.  It  is  divided 
into  the  following  five  major  sections:  Situation  Analysis,  Marketing  Strategy,  Ob- 
jectives, Roles  and  Responsibilities,  and  TMO  Action  Plan.  Specific  metrics  designed 
to  measure  the  success  of  the  marketing  objectives  will  be  provided  as  a  follow-on 
document. 

SECTION  I:  SITUATION  ANALYSIS 

ThU;  section  discusses  the  background,  forecast,  opportunities,  threats,  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  current  TRICARE  marketing  situation.  The  perceptions  of  the 
MHSS  identified  in  this  situation  analysis  are  drawn  from  initial  market  research 
which  includes  beneficiary  surveys  and  focus  groups  in  regions  5,  11,  and  6. 

Background 

Following  the,  national  trend  toward  managed  care,  the  DOD  is  implementing 
TRICARE,  a  managed  health  care  program  (or  all  military  service  beneficiaries. 
TRICARE  preserves  our  health  care  system  while  complying  with  downsizing  ef- 
forts. Downsizing  pressures  include  national  health  care  reform,  the  Section  733 
Study  directed  by  Congress,  and  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  Commission 
(BRAC)  process.  For  military  medicine  to  survive,  TRICARE  must  succeed. 

The  goals  of  TRICARE  are  to  significantly  improve  beneficiary  access  to  care;  en- 
sure a  nigh  quality,  customer-focused,  consistent  health  care  benefit  for  all  MHSS 
beneficiaries  at  no  or  low  cost;  preserve  choice  for  all  non-active  duty  participants; 
and  contain  overall  DOD  health  care  costs  while  maintaining  medical  readiness  for 
all  contingency  operations.  Implementation  of  the  program  is  being  achieved 
through  regional  Lead  Agents. 

TRICARE  offers  beneficiaries  a  choice  of  health-care  packages:  TRICARE  Prime," 
a  Health  Maintenance  Organization-tyf)e  option  focusing  on  military  hospital  health 
care  augmented  by  preferred  providers  organized  by  a  regional  TRICARE  contrac- 
tor; "TRICARE  Extra,"  voluntary  utilization  of  a  network  of  preferred  providers  by 
beneficiaries,  at  discounted  rates  established  by  agreement;  and  "TRICARE  Stand- 
ard," which  is  DOD's  current  fcc-for-scrvicc  insurance  program,  CHAMPUS. 
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Forecast 

The  MHSS  is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  health  care  systems,  ofTering  health  bene- 
fits to  about  8.2  million  people  at  an  annual  cost  exceeding  $15  billion.  Its  mission 
is  to  provide  top  quality  health  services,  whenever  and  wherever  needed,  in  suppwrt 
of  military  operations,  and  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  their  families,  and  oth- 
ers who  are  entitled  to  DOD  health  care.  These  services  are  provided  through  a  sys- 
tem of  124  military  hospitals  and  medical  centers,  and  504  clinics  worldwide,  em- 
ploying about  149,000  full  time  military  and  civilian  personnel,  and  91,000  medical 
personnel  in  the  Reserve  component.  The  network  of  military  treatment  facilities  is 
augmented  by  CHAMPUS,  which  accounts  for  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
MHSS  budget.  DOD  will  meet  the  unique  readiness  requirement  of  military  medi- 
cine through  TRICARE  and  a  downsized  military  medical  infrastructure. 

Despite  the  military  drawdown  resulting  in  the  closure  of  many  of  our  medical 
facilities,  the  demand  by  beneficiaries  for  care  will  remain  high  largely  because  of 
continued  growth  in  the  population  of  military  retirees,  their  dependents,  and  survi- 
vors. DOD  projects  its  total  population  of  beneficiaries  will  decline  from  1989  to 
1999  by  only  about  9  percent,  despite  a  27  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  ac- 
tive-duty members  and  their  dependents  eligible  for  care.  By  1999,  more  than  8  mil- 
lion people  will  remain  eligible  to  receive  care  through  the  MHSS,  and  retirees,  and 
their  families  will  make  up  a  larger  share — more  than  50  percent — than  ever  before. 

Opportunities 

1.  We  may  attract  and  maintain  a  sufficient  eligible  beneficiary  enrollment  base 
for  success  of  TRICARE  goals. 

2.  Internal  Military  Treatment  Facilities  (MTF)  providers  and  staff  may  view 
TRICARE  with  interest  and  cooperation,  enabling  the  communication  of  accurate, 
positive  information  and  feedback  to  beneficiaries,  encouraging  enrollment  and  re- 
enrollment. 

3.  External  civilian  providers  may  be  interested  enough  to  participate,  ensuring 
a  sufficiently  large  panel  of  providers  to  care  for  the  anticipated  number  of  enroll- 
ees. 

4.  Accurate  information  regarding  the  program  may  convince  the  military  Line 
community  to  fully  support  TRICARE. 

5.  Congressional  interest  in  the  program  may  be  sufficiently  developed  to  fully 
support  the  continuation  of  TRICARE. 

6.  The  successful  development  of  TRICARE  will  guarantee  a  consistently  seamless 
health  care  system  enabling  us  to  maintain  a  combat-ready  force  while  improving 
access  to  health  care  for  all  DOD  beneficiaries. 

Threats 

1.  Competition  from  other  non-DOD  sources  of  care  for  eligible  beneficiaries  may 
make  enrollment  targets  difficult  to  reach.  Inconsistent,  inaccurate,  and  disjointed 
DOD  marketing  efforts  compound  the  damage. 

2.  Staged  regional  implementations  will  affect  the  offering  of  a  standard  national 
benefit  delaying  the  job  of  establishing  seamless  regions  through  1997.  This  pro- 
grammed delay,  compounded  by  the  possibility  of  Congressionally  mandated  delays, 
results  in  uncertainty  of  purpose  among  staff  and  beneficiaries. 

3.  As  more  beneficiaries  receive  care  in  the  civilian  world  through  TRICARE,  the 
level  of  customer  service  military  medicine  provides  will  come  under  greater  scru- 
tiny. If  current  problems  within  our  system  are  not  resolved,  there  could  be  a  nega- 
tive perception  of  the  quality  of  military  health  care. 

4.  As  TRICARE  is  initiated  nationally,  civilian  contractors  may  try  to  lure  DOD 
beneficiaries  into  their  systems.  If  we  don't  counter  their  aggressive  marketing  ef- 
forts, many  of  the  beneficiaries  we  need  to  make  our  military  system  viable  may 
not  sign  up  for  TRICARE  I*rime,  and  military  medicine  as  it  exists  today  will  de- 
cline. 

5.  There  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  critical  link  between  peacetime  and 
wartime  health  care.  Some  people  believe  the  peacetime  element  of  military  medi- 
cine could  be  subcontracted  out  to  the  civilian  conimunity,  at  less  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment, without  affecting  the  military's  ability  to  fulfill  its  mission.  If  military  medi- 
cine is  to  survive,  everyone  must  understand  that  the  peacetime  component  of  our 
health  care  system  is  a  cost-effective  byproduct  of  what  we  must  have  to  fulfill  our 
wartime  medical  readiness  mission. 
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Strengths 

1.  Beneficiaries  generally  view  the  MHSS  as  providing  good  quality  health  care 
once  they  are  able  to  access  it. 

2.  The  Line  community  is  generally  supportive  of  the  MHSS,  relying  on  its  ability 
to  provide  quality  care  to  dependents  and  respond  appropriately  in  times  of  war  and 
contingency  operations. 

3.  The  existing  infrastructure  of  the  MHSS  permits  deep  penetration  into  the  tar- 
geted eligible  beneficiary  market. 

4.  Existing  DOD  public  affairs  and  personnel  networks  are  extensive  and  if  em- 
ployed, could  provide  excellent  communication  vehicles  for  educating  beneficiaries, 
medical  staff,  and  Line  personnel  about  TRICARE. 

5.  Most  providers  are  loyal  to  the  system  and  willing  to  support  TRICARE  given 
adequate,  accurate  information. 

6.  Many  MTFs  have  developed  relationships  with  surrounding  civilian  provider 
networks,  permitting  ease  of  entry  into  civilian  health  care  networks. 

Weaknesses 

1.  Because  TRICARE  is  being  implemented  through  a  staged,  12-region  rollout 
lasting  through  mid-1997,  beneficiary  medical  benefits  will  not  be  uniform  for  an- 
other 2  years.  Initial  research  regarding  customer  perceptions  of  military  medicine 
is  limited;  however,  there  is  evidence  that  our  beneficiaries  have  little  or  no  under- 
standing of  the  impact  of  the  drawdown  on  military  medicine.  What  perceptions 
they  do  have  are  predominantly  negative;  that  the  MHSS  is  not  responsive  and 
CTipped  in  bureaucracy.  Many  complain  that  customer  service  is  immensely  lacking. 
By  contrast,  many  of  our  counterparts  in  the  civilian  world  have  very  extensive  cus- 
tomer service  programs. 

2.  Initial  research  with  military  health  care  providers  reveals  a  deep  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  amount  and  quality  of  information  and  training  they  have  received 
regarding  TRICARE  implementation  and  its  effect  on  providers  and  beneficiaries. 

3.  Similarly,  the  lack  of  information  regarding  all  aspects  of  TRICARE  has 
compounded  already  high  levels  of  confusion,  frustration,  and  anxiety  among  active 
duty,  retirees,  and  family  members.  Differing  levels  of  access  caused  by  the  phased 
implementation  between  regions  and  among  beneficiary  categories  will  only  increase 
the  frustration  of  beneficiaries. 

4.  The  requirement  to  pay  enrollment  fees  and  copayments  is  viewed  angrily  by 
many  as  a  "breach  of  promise"  by  the  government  for  the  "free,  lifetime  health  care 
benefits"  they  feel  they  were  promised  and  are  entitled.  This  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  Services  continue  to  distribute  ambiguous  recruiting  information  re- 
garding these  benefits.  Additionally,  most  service  members  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
reasons  we  are  moving  to  TRICARE,  the  concept  of  "copayments"  and  provisions  of 
health  insurance,  so  there  is  additional  frustration  caused  by  widespread  ignorance. 

5.  The  level  and  quality  of  customer  service  vary  greatly  across  the  military 
health  care  system.  Access  to  military  health  care  also  is  uneven.  In  some  places, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  an  appointment  especially  for  family  members  and 
retirees.  Base  closures  are  exacerbating  the  situation,  making  access  more  difficult 
for  the  retiree  population. 

6.  The  physical  condition  of  DOD  medical  treatment  facilities  varies  greatly. 
While  many  medical  facilities  are  modem,  others  are  run  down. 

7.  In  some  cases,  the  military  medical  work  force  is  being  reduced  by  as  much 
as  30  percent  (Army)  while  the  workload  is  projected  to  decrease  by  only  11  percent. 
As  the  drawdown  of  the  medical  staff  continues  in  disproportion  to  the  decrease  in 
workload,  the  staff  is  being  stretched  thin. 

8.  Wellness  is  a  required  element  of  a  successful  managed  care  system.  The  future 
of  military  medicine  hinges  largely  on  keeping  soldiers  and  other  beneficiaries 
healthy  rather  than  treating,  them  after  they  become  ill.  Many  beneficiaries  are  not 
aware  of  or  actively  participating  in  healthy  life  styles. 

9.  Under  TRICARE,  retired  beneficiaries  over  the  age  of  65  are  effectively  shut 
out  of  the  MHSS,  pending  Medicare  subvention.  The  resulting  perception  of  inten- 
tional denial  of  promised  benefits  to  those  most  in  need  negatively  affects  the  atti- 
tudes of  retirees,  the  active  force,  family  members  and  the  American  public  across 
the  board.  In  addition,  physicians  involved  in  Graduate  Medical  Education  (GME) 
programs  worry  their  programs  will  be  shut  down  as  a  direct  result  of  not  servicing 
an  older,  medically  complex  population.  Physicians'  support  of  military  medicine  is 
adversely  affected. 
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SECTION  II:  MARKETING  STRATEGY 

This  section  defines  the  target  market,  communication  messages,  and  strategies  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  TRICAnE  marketing  goals. 

Target  Market 

The  target  market  comprises  all  who  interact  with  or  affect  the  MHSS.  Each  rep- 
resents an  audience  with  whom  we  must  communicate.  In  a  business  sense,  these 
audiences  are  our  "customers." 

•  Beneficiaries 

•  Patients 

•  MTF  providers  and  staff 

•  Line  community 

•  Civic/community/military  organizations 

•  Congressional  leaders 

•  The  American  public 

Marketing  Communication  Messages 

The  over-reaching  themes  listed  below  should  be  used  in  all  TRICARE  edu- 
cational/informational activities. 

•  The  TRICARE  program  was  designed  to  enhance  medical  readiness. 

•  The  Department  ol  Defense  MHSS's  first  priority  is  a  lasting  commitment 
to  provide  the  best  health  care  system  in  the  nation  for  all  eligible  bene- 
ficiaries. 

•  The  MHSS  has  the  best-educated,  most  professional  health  care  providers 
in  the  world,  leading-edge  technology,  and  an  active,  ongoing  research  pro- 
gram. 

•  The  TRICARE  program  improves  access  and  offers  beneficiaries  more 
choices  in  health  care  than  ever  before. 

•  TRICARE  offers  wider  options  for  health  care  coverage  than  traditional 
CHAMPUS. 

•  TRICARE  is  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  diverse  military  commu- 
nity— active  duty,  retired,  and  family  members. 

•  Participation  in  Wellness  and  Health  I^motion  programs  lead  to  healthy 
lifestyles  and  long  term  wellness.  Wellness  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
TRICARE. 

•  Downsizing  of  the  entire  Defense  Department — enormous  cuts  in  our 
military  forces,  closings  of  installations,  reductions  in  our  medical  facili- 
ties— requires  us  to  augment  our  medical  assets  with  civilian  resources  to 
ensure  a  continuation  of  full,  quality  health  care  benefits  for  all  bene- 
ficiaries. 

•  DOD  is  seeking  ways  to  continue  providing  health  care  to  beneficiaries 
older  than  65  (Medicare  subvention). 

•  The  MHSS  pharmacy  system  will  remain  an  enormous  benefit  for  all 
beneficiaries:  FREE  medications  are  provided  to  ALL  beneficiaries,  regard- 
less of  age  (over  65  included)  or  TRICARE  option  selected  (Extra  &  Stand- 
ard, too),  amounting  to  a  significant  financial  savings. 

Marketing  Mix  Strategy 

The  marketing  mix  consists  of  a  coordinated  set  of  business  strategies  designed 
to  achieve  TRICARE  marketing  objectives  and  goals.  Each  decision  and  the  result- 
ing activity  may  require  different  types  of  communication  strategies,  modes  of  trans- 
mission, and  research  methods.  Strategies  are  primarily  divided  into  two  areas: 
Communication  Strategies  and  Marketing  Research  Strategies.  The  initial  focus  of 
our  marketing  efforts  was  on  research,  the  results  of  whicn  were  discussed  in  the 
Situation  Analysis.  Market  research  will  be  an  ongoing  activity,  with  the  results 
provided  to  OASD-HA,  the  Surgeons  General,  and  Ix;ad  Agents  for  marketing/prod- 
uct design  adjustment.  The  communication  strategies  are  outlined  in  Roles  ana  Re- 
sponsibilities. 

SECTION  III:  OIUECTIVES 

This  section  discusses  the  overall  goals  of  the  DOD  TRICARE  marketing  effort. 

1.  To  provide  the  military's  internal  and  external  audiences  complete  information 
about  TRICARE:  why  it  is  being  implemented;  how  it  will  work;  and  who  is  entitled 
to  what  type  of  health  care,  under  what  circumstances,  when,  where,  for  how  long, 
and  at  what  cost. 
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2.  To  inform  and  educate  the  military's  internal  and  external  audiences  regarding 
the  DOD  medical  system's  historic  mission,  continuing  contributions,  and  medical 
breakthroughs;  and  its  position  as  a  world-class  cost  effective  health  care  provider 
composed  of  the  finest  professionals,  programs,  and  leading  edge  technology. 

3.  To  inform  and  educate  the  military  s  internal  and  external  audiences  of  the  in- 
exorable link  between  the  DOD  wartime  readiness  mission,  the  MHSS,  and 
TRICARE. 

4.  To  inform  and  educate  all  beneficiaries  regarding  the  benefit  of  health  pro- 
motion and  wellness  programs  as  a  permanent  way  of  life;  to  increase  awareness 
of  the  impact  on  wellness  of  life-style  choices;  and  to  explain  the  link  between 
wellness  and  the  success  of  managed  care  programs. 

5.  To  provide  OASD-HA,  the  Uniformed  Services,  and  Lead  Agents  with  timely, 
accurate  market  information  (e.g.,  opinions,  attitudes,  beliefs,  trends,  level  of  under- 
standing, environmental  factors,  etc.)  for  their  use. 

6.  To  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  all  who  contacl/infiuence  the  beneficiary  are 
knowledgeable  advocates  of  TRICARF]. 

SECTION  IV:  ROLKS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  successful  marketing  of  TRICARE  requires  the  coordination  and  support  of 
many  DOD  organizational  elements,  some  which  are  not  under  the  authority  of  DOD 
Health  Affairs.  This  section  outlines  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  all  those  whose 
assistance  is  critical  to  tile  marketing  of  TRICARE. 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs.  Overall  responsibil- 
ity to  ensure  the  success  of  TRiCARF}  through  operational,  procedural,  financial, 
and  marketing  activities.  Ensures  marketing  plan's  objectives  are  communicated  to 
DOD  leadership  to  request  their  full  assistance,  support  and  cooperation. 

1.  The  ASD-HA  should  meet  personally  with  the  following  to  request  their  sup- 
port for  marketing  TRICARE: 

a.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Discuss  TRICARE 
and  a  summary  of  our  marketing  plan.  Request  their  full  support  and  as- 
sistance in  ensuring  every  service  member  receives  a  TRICARE  briefing  by 
the  nearest  MTF  staff,  coordinated  through  installation  public  affairs  and 
personnel  channels.  Request  their  installation  commanders  become  familiar 
with  and  support  the  responsibilities  placed  on  the  individual  MTF  com- 
manders to  coordinate  a  robust  TRICARE  education  program. 

b.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (FM&P).  Discuss  TRICARE  and  a  sum- 
mary of  this  marketing  plan;  correction  and  standardization  of  recruiting 
brochure  language  regarding  health  care  benefits;  and  the  need  for  imple- 
mentation of  TRlCARE  briefings  for  service  members  at  critical  transition 
points  (enlistment,  commissioning,  military  schools,  retiree  briefings,  etc.). 

c.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (PA).  Discuss  TRICARE  and  a  summary 
of  our  marketing  plan.  Request  full  support  and  assistance  of  all  OASD- 
PA  assets  to  disseminate  information  about  TRICARE  to  our  internal  and 
external  audiences.  Request  reproduction/duplication  and  worldwide  dis- 
tribution of  TMO-produced  TRKJARE  videos  and  brochures.  Request  DOD 
and  Service  PAO  points  of  contact  for  future  TRICARE  information  coordi- 
nation. 

2.  OASD-HA  will  support  TRICARP]  marketing  with  the  following  activities: 

a.  Ensure  the  activities  required  to  implement  this  plan  have  command 
sponsorship,  are  supported  at  every  level,  and  are  fully  lunded. 

b.  Instill  advocacy  of  TRICARE  in  the  DOD  leadership  through  continual 
speaking  engagements,  briefings,  and  presentations. 

c.  Instill  advocacy  of  TRICARE  in  military  coalition  factions  and  other 
opinion  leaders  through  personal  speaking  engagements  and  one-on-one 
opinion  leader  meetings. 

d.  Ensure  the  entire  MHSS  staff  is  educated,  informed,  and  trained  to  ad- 
vocate TRICARE,  by  establishing  TRICARP]  and  customer  relations  train- 
ing at  every  level  for  the  military  medical  community. 

e.  Provicfe  access  to  TMO  staff. 

OASD-HA  TRICARE  Marketing  Office.  Responsible  for  advising  OASD-HA,  the 
Uniformed  Services,  I^cad  Agents,  and  OCHAMPUS  regarding  tne  marketing  of 
TRICARE.  Researches,  prepares,  and  coordinates  the  implementation  of  a  DOD  pro- 
gram to  educate  and  inform  beneficiaries  and  providers  worldwide  regarding  all  as- 
pects of  TRICARE.  IVovides  public  affairs  and  marketing  liaison/coordination  with 
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militaiy  Sui^geons  General  the  Uniformed  Services,  Regional  Lead  Agents, 
OCHAMPUS,  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Plans,  coordinates,  and  es- 
tablishes policy  for  the  production  and  dissemination  of  standard  TRICARE  mes- 
sages and  communication  products  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The  TMO  has 
overall  responsibility  for  promotion,  education,  information,  and  market  research  ac- 
tivities for  TRICARE.  Research  activities  include  qualitative  and  quantitative  re- 
search methods.  Data,  analysis  and  recommendations  will  be  provided  to  OASD- 
HA,  the  Surgeons  General,  and  Lead  Agents  for  their  use  in  desiring  or  redesign- 
ing their  mariieting  programs.  The  following  are  general  activities  this  office  will 
accomplish.  Specific  activities  are  outlined  in  Section  5,  "Detailed  TMO  Plan  of  Ac- 
tion and  Milestones  for  Marketing  Activities." 

1.  Coordinate  the  marketing  eiiorts  of  the  Services,  Lead  Agents,  and  contractors 
to  ensure  a  standardized  TRICARE  message  and  logo. 

2.  Oversee  standard  use  of  a  single  DOD  logo  for  all  TRICARE  products  produced 
by  the  Uniformed  Services,  OCHAMPUS,  contractors,  and  anyone  else  associated 
with  TRICARE. 

3.  Establish  a  chartered  marketing  committee/working  group  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  OASD-HA,  Uniformed  Services,  Surgeons  General  and  Lead 
Agents. 

4.  Establish  a  communication  network  consisting  of  PAOs  from  the  Uniformed 
Services,  Lead  Agents,  and  OCHAMPUS  to  share  and  disseminate  accurate 
TRICARE  marketing  information.  Provide  information  to,  and  review  of,  public  af- 
fairs TRICARE  products  for  accuracy. 

5.  Assist  in  educating  Members  of  Congress  about  TRICARE  through  presen- 
tations, briefings,  etc. 

6.  Develop  briefing  materials  for  educating  target  markets  about  TRICARE  (Line 
commanders,  active  duty,  family  members,  and  retiree  populations). 

7.  Encourage  implementation  of  intensive,  formal  training  in  TRICARE,  managed 
care,  and  customer  service  for  military  providers. 

8.  Conduct  research  to  determine  provider  and  beneficiary  attitudes,  levels  of 
knowledge,  and  system  demands  regarding  TRICARE.  Analyze  data  and  provide 
feedback^recommendations  to  OASD-HA,  tne  Uniformed  Services,  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral, and  Lead  Agents  for  their  use.  Coordinate  any  other  TRICARE  market  re- 
search activities  of  OASD-HA,  the  Surgeons  General,  Lead  Agents,  and  Managed 
Care  Support  Contractors,  striving  for  applicability  and  the  reduction  of  redun- 
dancy. 

9.  Develop  TRICARE  information/educational  materials  based  on  the  results  of  re- 
search conoucted  in  all  media  for  distribution  to  the  Uniformed  Services  and  Lead 
Agents  for  providers  and  beneficiaries. 

Uniformed  Service  Chiefs.  The  vast  majority  of  service  members  serve  under  the 
authority  of  Line  commanders  (as  opposed  to  medical  commanders).  Those  Line 
commanders  have  overall  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  personnel,  to  include 
ensuring  they  are  educated  and  informed  about  anything  that  has  an  impact  on 
their  welfare — to  include  their  health  care.  Military  Treatment  Facility  (MTF)  com- 
manders win  be  tasked  to  coordinate  TRICARE  briefings  for  all  service  members 
within  those  areas  for  which  they  provide  health  care.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  the  approval,  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  installation/Line  command- 
ers. It  is  requested  that  the  Service  Chiefs:  (1)  Make  TRICARE  education  a  top  pri- 
ority; (2)  Ensure  service  public  affairs  officers  proactively  pursue  full  dissemination 
of  TRICARE  information  to  all  audiences;  (3)  Ensure  installation/Line  commanders 
arc  aware  of  the  MTF  commanders'  responsibility  to  coordinate  a  TRICARE  briefing 
program  for  ALL  service  members;  ana  (4)  Encourage  installation  personnel  offices 
to  assist  in  coordination  of  this  program.  It  should  be  noted  MTF  commanders  will 
also  be  coordinating  a  briefing  program  for  spouses  (a  critically  important  audience), 
retirees  and  family  members. 

Ofrice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  (OASD-PA).  OASD- 
PA  has  overall  DOD  responsibility  for  informing  and  educating  all  service  members 
and  their  families  about  anything  that  affects  their  personal  or  professional  welfare. 
OASD-PA,  therefore,  plays  a  critical  role  in  dissemination  of  information  about 
TRICARE  to  all  audiences  through  its  many  assets,  to  include  Defense  Information, 
American  Forces  Information  Service  (AFIS),  and  Community  Relations  programs 
and  activities.  It  is  requested  that  OASD-PA  also  encourage  public  affairs  support 
of  TRICARE  and  the  goals  outlined  in  this  plan  among  the  individual  Army,  Air 
Force,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  departments,  through  their  extensive 
public  affairs  activities  worldwide.  Additionally,  request  OASD-PA  identify  an 
OASD-PA  action  officer  to  act  as  DOD  liaison  to  the  TRICARE  Marketing  Office, 
and  urge  the  individual  services  to  do  the  same.  (Refer  also  to  "Armed  Forces  Public 
Affairs  Officers"  roles.) 
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Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and  Policy 
(OASD-FM&P).  OASD  (F'M&P)  has  overall  responsibility  for  many  of  the  personnel 
programs  and  activities  that  are  linked  to  the  successful  marketing  of  TRICARE. 
Accordingly  the  following  actions  are  requested  of  OASD  (FM&P): 

1.  Ensure  service  personnel  channels  are  aware  that  MTF  Commanders  have  been 
charged  with  coordinating  installations  to  develop  a  TRICARE  briefing  series  for  all 
personnel.  Installation  personnel  offices  may  be  asked  to  assist  in  this  undertaking. 

2.  Coordinate  with  Armed  Forces  Recruiting  to  update  and  standardize  informa- 
tion for  potential  recruits  and  their  families  regarding  the  military  health  care  bene- 
fit; ensure  outdated  materials  and  information  regarding  the  benefit  is  no  longer 
disseminated. 

3.  Coordinate  with  the  Services  to  implement  TRICARE  education  at  various  mili- 
tary transition  points:  enlistment,  basic  training,  commissioning,  reassignments,  re- 
tirement, etc. 

4.  Coordinate  with  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  to  use  the  Leave  and  Earning 
Statement  to  disseminate  TRICARE  educational  information  provided  by  the  TMO. 

Offices  of  the  Surgeons  General.  The  Offices  of  the  Surgeons  General  are  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  and  overseeing  the  dissemination  of  TRICARE  information 
throughout  their  respective  services.  As  such  they  shall: 

1.  Coordinate  with  their  respective  Services  to  coordinate  dissemination  of  TMO- 
coordinated  information  about  TRICARE  for  internal  and  external  release. 

2.  Respond  to  and  coordinate  with  the  DOD  TRICARE  Marketing  Office  regarding 
production  and  distribution  of  all  products  and  programs  to  meet  objectives  of  this 
plan. 

3.  Advise  and  consult  with  TMO  on  Service-specific  TRICARE  information  issues. 

4.  Act  as  conduit  to  all  Service  organizations  as  needed. 

5.  Ensure  MTF  commanders  fully  support  I..ead  Agent  marketing  activities,  and 
the  personnel  briefing  and  MTF  staff  training  requirements  outlined  in  this  plan. 

6.  Consult  with  their  respective  Service  personnel  departments  regarding  the  re- 
quirement to  provide  MTF -coordinated  TRICARE  briefing  to  every  service  member. 

7.  Surgeons  General's  PAOs  share  the  responsibilities  outlined  in  "Armed  Forces 
Public  Affairs  Oflicers"  section  of  "Roles  and  Responsibilities." 

Office  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(OCHAMPUS).  OCHAMPUS  has  delegated  its  oversight  role  of  marketing 
TRICARE  to  the  Lead  Agents  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  the  authority  on  con- 
tracting compliance  for  the  Ijcad  Agents  with  all  of  the  managed  care  support  con- 
tractors. With  the  second  generation  of  MCSCS,  OCHAMPUS  will  include  the  TMO 
in  all  steps  of  the  contracting  process,  from  the  creation  of  proposal  language 
through  to  the  selection  of  a  Managed  Care  Support  Contractor  regarding  the  mar- 
keting of  TRICARE.  The  Public  Affairs  and  the  Liaison  Branches  of  OCHAMPUS, 
in  collaboration  with  the  TMO,  will  maintain  and  control  all  TRICARE  Standard 
marketing  activities  within  the  TRICARE  regions. 

Managed  Care  Support  Contractors.  Each  MCSC  requires  contractors  to  conduct 
a  TRICARE  marketing  and  education  program  in  their  region,  thus,  they  become 
the  main  source  of  developing,  printing,  and  distributing  marketing  materials  and 
information  to  beneficiaries  afler  contract  start  date.  This  information  will  be  de- 
signed to  promote  enrollment  in  Prime  and  encourage  the  use  of  network  providers 
by  non-enrolled  beneficiaries.  In  addition,  contractors  are  required  to  train  MTF  and 
network  providers  in  TRICARE  operations  and  ensure  they  have  ongoing  access  to 
information  about  the  program.  All  contractor  marketing  activities  are  required  to 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  I^ead  Agent.  The  Contractor,  as  asserted  through 
tha  MCSC,  has  the  following  specific  marketing  responsibilities. 

1.  With  input  from  MTF  commanders  and  the  Lead  Agent,  establish  and  imple- 
ment a  marketing  plan  to:  (1)  inform  beneficiaries  about  TRICARE  Prime  and 
TRICARE  Extra  benefits  and  services;  and  (2)  conduct  market  research  in  the  form 
of  beneficiary  and  provider  surveys.  This  marketing  plan  requires  yearly  I^ead  Agent 
approval. 

2.  The  contractor  is  responsible  for  developing  a  beneficiary  education  program  as 
part  of  the  marketing  plan  to  inform  beneficiaries  about  the  program.  Included 
within  this  education  program  is  the  distribution  of  educational  materials  to  all  en- 
rolled households,  at  every  TRICARE  Service  Center  (TSC),  and  at  every  Health 
Benefits  Advisor  (HBA)  office.  Included  within  these  educational  materials  are  a 
subscriber  handbook,  a  newsletter  published  no  less  that  three  times  a  year,  and 
literature  on  wellness/health  promotion  programs  offered  by  the  contractor.  They 
must  submit  articles  about  these  topics  for  publication  on  a  monthly  basis  to  the 
MTF/base  newspapers,  participate  in  the  newcomer  orientations  at  all  bases,  and 
conduct  general  information  sessions  at  each  MTF  at  least  every  6  months. 
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3.  The  contractor  is  responsible  for  providing  beneficiaries  enrollment  information 
and  forms,  network  provider  information  and  all  other  pertinent  enrollment  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  the  contractor  shall  provide  informational  bulletins  or  inserts 
for  beneficiaries,  which  will  be  enclosed  with  the  CHAMPUS  Explanation  of  Benefits 
and  upon  their  approval  will  disseminate  these  to  all  Ijcad  Agents. 

Lead  Agents.  Lead  Agents  have  overall  responsibility  for  oversirfit  of  pre-  and 
post-MC^  award  marketing  programs  within  their  regions.  Lead  Agents  must  en- 
sure requirements  are  understood  and  included  in  MTK  marketing  planning  docu- 
ments, and  have  approval  authority  over  all  contractor-developed  marketing  mate- 
rials. Their  responsibilities  include: 

1.  Coordinate  an  active  network  of  MTF  commanders  within  the  Region  to  ensure 
MTF  commanders  are  fully  involved  in  marketing  activities  within  their  catchment 
areas. 

2.  Establish  a  regional  marketing  committee/working  group  consisting  of  Lead 
Agent  marketers,  contractor  marketers,  PAOS,  and  MTr^  marketing.  Health  Bene- 
fits and  Managed  Care  staff  to  assist  in  the  implementation  and  evaluation  of  re- 
gional marketing  efforts.  Committee  should  coordinate  activities  through  the  Ijead 
Agent  to  the  TMO. 

3.  Establish  a  Speakers  Bureau  and  brief  the  I^ead  Agent's  host  installation  com- 
mander and  senior  staff  about  all  aspects  of  TRICARE  and  the  provisions  of  this 
plan,  enlisting  their  support  for  the  program.  Outside  of  MTF  catchment  areas,  ini- 
tiate a  comprehensive  series  of  presentations  about  TRICARE  to:  local  unit  com- 
manders and  staff;  all  military  officers  and  enlisted  personnel,  by  unit;  spouses;  re- 
tirees and  retiree  family  members;  Medicare-eligible  oeneficiaries;  and  other  eligible 
beneficiaries.  Assist/coordinate  with  MTK  commanders  in  providing  similar  briefings 
within  catchment  areas.  The  TMO  is  developing  standard  briefings,  which  will  be 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Coordinate  with  MTF*  commanders  to  ensure  medical  staff  members  are  edu- 
cated about  TRICARE  and  periodically  updated  about  TRICARE  implementation. 
The  medical  staff  are  the  best  TRICARE  educators  for  the  beneficiary  population. 

5.  Ensure  distribution  of  TMO-produced  marketing  products  for  use  in  the  Lead 
Agent's  internal  and  external  public  affairs  activities. 

6.  Review  and  approve  all  contractor  marketing  products  and  activities.  Routinely 
discuss/coordinate  tnese  activities  with  the  TMO  to  ensure  consistency  and  stand- 
ardization of  message,  the  sharing  of  market  research  and  the  elimination  of  re- 
search redundancies. 

7.  Provide  representation  to  TRICARE  Marketing  Committee  as  requested. 

8.  Coordinate  all  regional  marketing  research  with  the  TRICARE  Marketing  Of- 
fice to  avoid  duplication  and  provide  results  of  research  to  the  TMO. 

Military  Treatment  Facilities.  The  MTF  commanders  are  responsible  for  develop- 
ing and  coordinating  the  MTF's  public  affairs  and  TRICARE  marketing  programs 
within  their  catchment  area  and  should  be  personally  involved  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  following: 

1.  Ensure  installation  commander  and  staff  are  briefed  and  knowledgeable  about 
all  aspects  of  TRICARE  program,  enrollment  and  implementation. 

2.  Request  installation  support  to  coordinate  series  of  dynamic  TRICARE  briefings 
for  every  active  duty  service  member,  unit  retiree,  and  all  family  members  within 
catchment  area.  Special  attention  should  focus  on  spouse  briefings,  as  re- 
search has  shown  that  while  they  are  the  decisionmakers  regarding  health 
care  for  their  families,  they  have  been  overlooked  as  a  primary  target  audi- 
ence for  Information  dissemination. 

3.  Implement  intensive  training  program  to  ensure  MTF  staff  is  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  about  every  aspect  of  TRICARE. 

4.  Initiate  proactive  customer  relations  for  MTF*  staff  to  ensure  they  arc  positive 
representatives  of  the  MTF,  the  MHSS,  and  TRICARE. 

5.  Consult  with  I.«ad  Agent  regarding  TRICARE  marketing.  I*rovide  marketing, 
managed  care,  and  health  benefits  representation  to  the  regional  marketing  commit- 
tee/working group. 

6.  Ensure  MTF  PAO,  marketing,  and  health  benefits  advisors  are  active  partici- 
pants in  Regional  TRICARE  marketing  committee/working  group  and  are  closely  in- 
volved with  the  installation  PAO  to  conduct  the  public  alTairs  activities  outlined  in 
"Armed  Forces  I'ublic  Affairs  Offices"  portion  of  this  Action  Program. 

7.  Develop  proactive  Speakers  Bureau  to  coordinate  briefings/presentations  for 
local  veterans  groups,  military  and  retiree  organizations  about  TRICARE,  and  up- 
coming changes  in  the  MHSS. 

Installation  Commanders.  Installation  commanders  have  overall  responsibility  to 
ensure  all  their  active  duty  personnel  and  family  members  are  informed  of  anything 
that  affects  their  personal  or  professional  welfare.  While  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
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tion  to  assist  their  MTF  commanders,  their  support  for  the  successful  marketing  of 
TRICARE  is  absolutely  critical.  Installation  commanders  have  the  authority  and  as- 
sets to  provide  extensive  support  to  the  limited  assets  of  an  MTF.  The  following  ac- 
tions are  requested  of  installation  commanders: 

1.  Ensure  command  and  staff  are  thoroughly  briefed  bv  MTF  commander  or  staff 
officer  about  all  aspects  of  TRICARE  enrollment  and  implementation. 

2.  Supjx)rt  MTF  commander's  TRICARE  briefings  for  every  active  duty  service 
member,  unit,  retiree,  and  all  family  members.  Special  attention  should  focus  on 
spouse  briefings. 

3.  Ensure  the  installation  PAO  is  an  active  participant  in  the  Regional  TRICARE 
marketing/public  affairs  working  group,  and  is  closely  involved  with  the  MTF  PAO 
to  conduct  the  public  affairs  activities  outlined  in  "Armed  Forces  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fices" pwrtion  oi  this  action  plan. 

Armed  Forces  Public  Affairs  Offices.  Each  of  the  five  Armed  Forces — Army,  Naw, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard — Public  Affairs  Offices  around  the  world 
have  primary  responsibility  for  educating  and  informing  their  service  members,  re- 
tirees, and  family  members  about  all  aspects  of  TRICARE.  They  should  use  their 
Media  Relations,  Command  Information,  and  Community  Relations  activities  and 
programs  to  support  the  communication  objectives  of  this  plan.  They  are  key  to  the 
success  of  the  public  affairs  activities  outlined  in  this  plan.  The  following  are  areas 
of  support: 

Command  Information 

1.  Localize,  or  create  original,  TMO-coordinated  TRICARE  articles,  videos,  news- 
paper inserts,  news  releases,  features,  etc.,  in  local  command  information  programs, 
or  produce  equivalent  products,  to  include  reprinting  of  MHSS  TRICARE  inserts  in 
MTF/installation  newspapers  where  possible.  Topics  include: 

•  TRICARE:  National  and  military  health  care  reform;  TRICARE  back- 
ground, concepts,  structure  and  options;  pros  and  cons  of  TRICARE  options; 
benefits  of  TRICARE  Prime;  beneficiary  costs;  implementation  schedules; 
enrollment  procedures;  and  Medicare  eligibility/TRICARE. 

•  MHSS  Image:  How  TRICARE  supports  today's  MHSS;  MHSS  and 
TRICARE  history;  link  between  peacetime  and  wartime  health  care;  value 
to  the  Military;  cost  effectiveness;  and  mission,  continuing  contributions, 
and  MHSS  medical  breakthroughs;  and  its  position  as  a  world-class  health 
care  provider  composed  of  the  finest  professionals,  programs,  and  leading 
edge  technology. 

•  Wellness  and  Health  Promotion:  How  health  promotion  enhances  the  suc- 
cess of  TRICARE;  the  importance  of  leading  a  healthy  lifestyle;  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  long  term  wellness. 

2.  Provide  ongoing  information  about  every  aspect  of  TRICARE  in  installation 
newspapers,  local  military  cable  TV,  commanders  calls,  etc. 

3.  Create  or  localize,  reproduce,  and  distribute  to  all  beneficiaries  DOD  TRICARE 
brochures  or  pamphlets,  in  coordination  with  I^ead  Agent  the  installation  and  MTF 
commander. 

4.  Be  knowledgeable  about  aspect  of  TRICARE  and  the  MHSS. 

5.  Support  MTF  commanders  in  internal  coordination  of  TRICARE  briefings  for 
active  duty  military  units  and  active  duty  family  members,  retirees,  and  their  fam- 
ily members  (nonmedical  PAOs  should  support  the  limited  PAO  assets  at  medical 
facilities). 

6.  Special  series  of  spouse  briefings  should  be  coordinated  as  early  as  possible.  Re- 
search has  shown  spouses  make  most  of  the  health  care  decisions,  but  have  received 
little  or  no  information  about  TRICARE.  They  should  be  a  top  priority  for  informa- 
tion dissemination. 

Media  Relations 

Provide  ongoing  information,  via  public  service  announcements  (PSAs),  news  re- 
leases, press  conferences,  and  interviews,  regarding  the  TRICARE  program,  local 
TRICARE  contract  awards,  enrollment,  and  TOICARE  implementation.  Installation 
and  MTF  commanders  should  be  the  spokes  people  in  media  events. 

Community  Relations 

1.  Use  local  medical  subject  matter  experts  in  proactive  Speakers  Bureau  program 
for  informing  and  educating  the  community  about  TRICfARE.  Audiences  should 
focus  on  retiree  and  veterans  organizations  (Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  American 
I.iegion,  "The  Retired  Officers  Association,  Reserve  Officers  Association,  Military  Vet- 
erans, Vietnam  Vets  of  America,  Jewish  War  Vets,  Non-commissioned  Officers  Asso- 
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elation,  Disabled  Veterans,  etc.).  Other  groups  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
should  also  be  addressed. 

2.  Coordinate  with  MTF  commanders  and  Lead  Agents  to  set  up  community 
TRICARP]  briefing  series  for  all  beneficiaries  in  local  area.  This  has  proven  to  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  reach  active  duty  family  members,  retirees,  and  their  fam- 
ily members,  and  other  eligible  beneficiaries.  These  briefings  should  address  the 
WHO,  WHAT,  WHERE,  WHEN,  HOW,  and  particularly  WHY,  and  be  sufficiently 
basic  to  be  understandable  to  even  the  most  uninformed.  These  briefings  should  be 
scheduled  frequently,  with  as  much  advance  notice  and  promotion  as  possible. 

3.  Use  displays,  open  houses,  tours,  etc.,  to  accomplish  the  communication  objec- 
tives of  this  plan. 

SECTION  V:  DETAILED  TMO  ACTION  PLAN 


AdMly 

Status/Ktimated  compietnn  date 

Date  completed 

Establish  update  W^  site  for  Marketing      

Completed/ongoing  

Nov  95 

Draft  Marketing  Plan 

Completed  

15  Dec  96 

Develop  test  marketing  questions  for  Annual  Beneficiary  Survey 

Completed  

Dec  95 

Establish  SG  PAO  netvwrk  for  TRICARE  information  dissemination 

Completed  

Dec  95 

Obtain/revievK  TRICARE  marketing  materials  from  Lead  Agents 
Obtain/review  TRICARE  marketing  materials  from  Service  SG  

Completed  

Dec  95 

Completed  

Dec  95 

Develop  final  questions  for  Annual  Beneficiary  Survey  

Completed  

Dec  95 

Coordinate  TRICARE  logo  and  dissemination 

Completed  

Dec  95 

Select  commercial  public  relations/marketing  firm  

Completed  

Dec  95 

Plan/coordinate  marketing  portion  of  Jan  96  TRICARE  conference 

Complete  

25  Jan  96 

Develop/disseminate  network  marketing  newsletter  

1st  issue  completed/ongoing  

5  Jan  96 

Furnish  final  focus  group  reports— Regions  6  and  11  

Complete  

24  Jan  96 

Draft  TRICARE  brochure  for  beneficiaries  

15  Jan  96/in  review 

Will  provide  prior  to  ASD  (FM&P) 

meeting 
Will  provide  prior  to  ASD  (FM&P) 

Develop/coordinate  TRICARE  Leave  and  Earning  statement  messages 

Develop  and  CMrdinate   standard  DOD  recruiting  health   benefit 

message. 

meeting 

Final  Marketing  Plan  

Complete  

31  Jan  96 

Establish  TRICARE  Marketing  Committee/Charter  

28  Jan  96/awaiting  approval. 

Select/coordinate  TRICARE  spokes  people  (stars) 

31  Jan  96/working. 

Develop  Regional  marketing  plan  template 

10  Feb  96/reviewing  draft  w/con- 

tractors. 

Draft  standardized  World-wide  TRICARE  brief  (15  slides)  

15  Feb  96/working  w/contractors. 

Develop  TRICARE  "sound  bites'Vsiogan 

15  Feb  96/in  review  w/contractors 

Region  11  Telephone  Satisfaction  Survey  Results 

20  Feb  96/working 

Develop  camera  ready  internal  newspaper  insert 

8  Mar  96/partially  complete; 
working  w/contractors. 

Develop  and  disseminate  radio/TV  Public  Service  Announcements 

8  Mar  96/working  w/contractors. 

(PSA). 

Finalize  TRICARE  brochure  for  beneficiaries  

8  Mar  96Awrkin£  w/contractors. 

Develop  videos  (beneficiaries)      

8  Mar  96/working  w/contractors. 

Analyze  results  of  initial  Annual  Beneficiary  Survey  

1  Apr  96. 

Consult  with  commercial  public  relations/marketing  firms  

Ongoing 

Coordinate  wAXHAMPUS  RE  contracts  and  training     

Ongoing. 

Consult/advise  on  TRICARE  marketing  with  regions/Service  SGs  (site 

visits). 
Conduct  market  research                                           

Ongoing 

Ongoing 

Release  TRICARE  news  to  internal  publications  (w/PAO) 

Ongoing 

Assist  w/Congressional  briefing        

Ongoing. 

Liaison  w/DOO  and  Services  Speaker  Bureaus  

TBD 

Maintain  leadership  briefing  list 

TBD 

Establish  universal  1-800-TRICARE  information  hotline 

Researching. 

Facilitate  military  provider  training  within  DOD  (HA)          

[Transferred  to  Services] 

Senator  Coats.  I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  Senator  Robb.  Sen- 
ator Robb,  you  were  not  here  when  I  explained  that  Senator  Dole 
has  called  a  meeting  which  both  Senator  McCain  and  I  have  to  be 
at  11.  So  at  the  risk  of  some  untoward  plus-up  for  the  Marines 

(Laughter.] 
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Senator  Coats. — but  knowing  the  honor  code,  I  am  going  to  turn 
the  gavel  over  to  you  for  as  long  as  you  wish  to  continue  the  hear- 
ing. I  hope  to  be  back.  I  cannot  guarantee  it,  and  I  do  not  want 
you  to  have  to  wait  for  that.  So  when  you  are  finished,  if  no  other 
members  come  in,  if  you  want  to  adjourn  the  hearing,  why,  please 
do  so.  Again,  my  apologies  for  leaving.  But  I  think  it  was  instruc- 
tive this  morning.  Your  previous  written  responses,  your  state- 
ments, that  information  we  have  developed  here  are  important  and 
we  look  forward  to  your  follow-up  on  additional  questions.  We  are 

§lad  to  have  you,  and  hope  this  starts  a  precedent  of  asking  the 
ecretaries  to  come  in  and  testify  on  these  items. 

Mr.  DORN.  Sir,  may  I  thank  you  on  the  record  for  inviting  me  tc 
testify  with  my  service  colleagues?  I  think  this  arrangement  is  very 
helpful. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Robb. 

Senator  Robb  [presiding.]  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  will 
turn  immediately  to  plus-up.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Coats.  At  least  wait  till  I  get  out  of  the  room.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Senator  RoBB.  I  have  several  questions  that  I  would  like  to  pose, 
and  I  will  come  right  down  the  line.  If  anyone  would  like  to  amplify 
or  provide  additional  information,  the  committee  would  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  that  information  for  the  record. 

Let  me  first,  Secretary  Lister,  follow  up  on  a  matter  that  we 
have  focused  on  rather  specifically.  I  had  a  meeting  with  Secretary 
West  about  the  incident  that  occurred  down  in  North  Carolina  at 
Fort  Bragg.  I  think  we  met  on  December  22nd.  The  Army  an- 
nounced last  month  that  nine  members  of  the  82nd  Airborne  are 
facing  expulsion  from  the  military  because  of  their  racist  activities. 
Can  you  provide  us  with  additional  details  about  how  the  Army  is 
dealing  with  this.  I  know  that  all  the  services  are  taking  a  fresh 
look  at  those  problems  and  it  was  alluded  to  in  at  least  one  of  your 
opening  comments,  I  recall,  in  an  indirect  way,  at  least,  that  we 
still  have  progress  to  make  in  some  of  these  areas.  But  could  you 
give  us  just  a  brief  update  on  where  we  stand? 

Ms.  Lister.  Well,  the  task  force  has  almost  completed  their 
work.  They  were  delayed.  Some  of  us  remember  we  had  a  slight 
snow  storm  in  the  end  of  January  which  slowed  things  down  a  bit. 
But  the  task  force  headed  by  General  Jordan,  our  Deputy  IG,  and 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  Secretary  West,  I  may  add,  has 
traveled  to  bases  across  the  United  States  and  Korea  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  they  have  also  talked  to  a  lot  of  different  groups  about 
their  perceptions  of  this  issue  in  the  military. 

I  am  probably  not  in  a  position  to  try  to  steal  their  thunder.  They 
are  busily  writing  the  report  even  as  I  speak.  But  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  areas  where  we  need  to  improve.  As  Secretary  West 
has  said,  the  regulation  is  perhaps  not  as  clear  as  it  should  be,  and 
also  perhaps  our  equal  opportunity  teaching  could  be  strengthened. 
I  am  not  sure  everybody  knows  what  an  extremist  group  or  individ- 
ual is  these  days.  It  seems  to  be  a  word  that  is  thrown  around. 

My  instinct  at  this  point  is  that  we  have  a  problem  because  soci- 
ety has  a  problem,  but  that  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  deal  with 
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that  problem,  and  the  recommendations,  I  believe,  will  give  us  a 
good  head  start  in  doing  that. 

Senator  ROBB.  Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  that  question  and  the 
concern  that  was  generated  largely  by  this  incident,  do  you  have 
any  comment,  Secretary  Dom,  on  the  basis  of  service-wide  concern? 
I  have  one  more  question  for  Secretary  Lister. 

Mr.  DoRN.  Each  of  the  services  is  looking  at  incidents.  We  in 
OSD  are  eager  to  hear  what  they  have  found.  I  echo  Secretary 
Lister's  observations.  To  some  extent  the  military  reflects  the  civil- 
ian society.  Each  year  we  bring  in  about  200,000  young  men  and 
women,  some  of  whom  come  from  environments  where  racist  or  mi- 
sogynist attitudes  are  common.  We  try  to  get  them  to  unlearn  those 
attitudes. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  we  do  not  succeed  100  percent  of  the  time. 
We  need  to  work  harder  on  that.  There  probably  are  instances  in 
which  we  need  to  clarify  our  policy  so  we  can  state  more  clearly, 
for  example,  what  kinds  of  displays  and  activities  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

We  have  made  our  general  attitude  toward  this  pretty  clear.  Sen- 
ator Robb.  We  believe  very  strongly  in  the  fair  treatment  of  every- 
body. People  who  have  misogynist  or  racist  views  are  not  welcome 
in  the  military,  and  those  who  continue  to  entertain  them  had  best 
look  elsewhere  for  employment. 

Senator  Robb.  The  armed  services,  and  the  Army  in  particular, 
has  frequently  been  cited  as  leading  society  in  terms  of  some  of 
these  areas,  and  certainly  a  very  distinguished  recent  retiree  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  mentioned  this  a  number 
of  times  in  his  book.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  armed  services  are 
still  a  place  to  find  the  lead  in  terms  of  bringing  about  the  kind 
of  attitudes  we  are  trying  to  develop  and  inculcate  in  society,  or  is 
society  catching  up  with  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Without  a  doubt,  I  would  think  that  it  would  be 
the  military.  I  came  to  this  job  from  General  Motors,  and  corporate 
America,  I  would  think,  is  about  5  to  10  years  behind  the  military 
with  regard  to  understanding  the  diversity.  I  think,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  other  colleagues,  the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  have  con- 
sistently discussed  this  from  top  down,  and  the  four  stars  during 
Corona  with  the  Chief  have  a  very  vivid  understanding  of  what  the 
Chief  means  when  he  says  zero  tolerance  on  anything  regarding 
racism,  sexual  harassment,  extremism,  what  have  you. 

Likewise  with  the  Secretary.  In  all  of  her  discussions  regarding 
race  relations  and  sexual  harassment,  and  cochaired  with  Mr.  Dom 
the  sexual  harassment  overview  for  DOD,  we  have  to  start — it  did 
already  has  started,  but  to  have  the  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
respective  military  services  pound  the  point  down  throughout  the 
command,  down  to  the  bottom  of  that  triangle,  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant. 

I  know  when  you  and  I  were  in  uniform.  Senator,  I  do  not  think 
we  got  it  from  top  down,  nor  was  it  bottom  up.  For  the  10  years 
that  I  spent  in  uniform,  especially  in  Da  Nang,  there  was  nothing 
like  this.  There  was  no  understanding  or  modicum  of  thought  given 
to  race  relations  on  the  order  that  it  is  today.  I  am  real  pleased 
to  be  a  part  of  the  team  that  is  driving  this  through  every  facet 
of  the  team. 
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Mr.  RosTKER.  We  considered  but  rejected  the  notion  of  a  study 
group  like  the  Army,  although  my  principal  deputy  has  been  asked 
and  sits  on  the  Army  study  group,  so  we  have  a  direct  access  to 
the  lessons  learned. 

We  did  a  thorough  review  of  our  regulations,  and  frankly  believe 
they  are  adequate  and  unambiguous,  that  there  is  authority  to  deal 
with  this,  and  the  commandant  went  out  with  a  message  to 
strengthen  that.  We  pulsed  all  of  our  investigatory  arms,  and  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  number  of  incidents  is  small.  We  do  not  want 
to  be  complacent,  and  so  we  are  very  much  aware  of  the  potential. 
But  it  has  not  been  a  problem.  We  have  a  number  of  vehicles  by 
which  servicemen  and  women  let  us  know  of  these  concerns,  and 
that  has  not  come  up. 

So  we  are  taking  a  watchful  eye  participating  with  the  Army  and 
ensuring  that  our  commanders  are  fully  aware  of  the  management 
tools  that  they  have  to  deal  with  these  problems,  if  they  develop. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Bemie.  This  is  obviously  a  matter 
that  will  continue  to  be  and  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  for  the 
oversight  group,  and  anyone  else  who  is  concerned. 

Let  me  ask  a  number  of  very  specific  questions,  if  I  may.  Sec- 
retary Lister,  I  have  just  one  more  for  you.  In  your  answers  to  writ- 
ten questions  that  were  provided  by  the  subcommittee  you  address 
the  Military  Personnel  Army  or  MPA  account,  and  in  describing 
methods  of  fixing  the  MPA  account  you  alluded  to  the  possibility 
of  NCO  shortages  in  the  future.  Are  NCO  shortages  just  a  possible 
problem  for  the  future,  or  is  the  Army  actually  experiencing  NCO 
shortages  today,  and  if  so  what  are  we  doing  to  alleviate  that  di- 
lemma? 

Ms.  Lister,  We  actually  tried  earlier  this  year  to  fix  the  MPA  ac- 
count internally,  as  much  as  we  could.  Earlier  this  fiscal  year,  not 
calendar  year.  And  in  fact  we  have  had  an  NCO  shortage.  We 
found  we  had  been  perhaps  promoting  specialists  too  fast.  We  had 
been  doing  some  things  without  watching  the  numbers  that  were 
costing  us  money.  The  Chief  quite  properly  put  a  hold  on  any  ac- 
tions to  try  to  fix  the  MPA  account  internally,  when  it  appeared 
that  we  might  have  the  deployment  that  we  do  today  in  Bosnia. 

We  are  fixing  the  NCO  shortage.  I  believe  the  figure  I  was  given 
is  that  we  will  be  promoting  4000  young  men  and  women  to  ser- 
geant every  month  now.  And  we  have  also  filled  up  in  Bosnia,  so 
that  is  not  a  problem  any  longer. 

I  think  what  I  intended  to  say  in  my  written  response  was  yes, 
we  know  there  is  a  problem  with  MPA;  yes,  we  are  working  on  fix- 
ing it;  but  we  also  are  very  aware  that  some  of  the  internal  fixes 
will  have  implications  not  only  for  our  force  structure — i.e.,  the 
shortages  of  NCO's — but  also  on  quality  of  life.  So  we  are  going  to 
not  do  anything  that  will  hurt  the  force. 

Senator  Robb.  Are  any  of  those  potential  shortages  related  to 
critical  MOS's,  or  other  MOS's  that  might  provide  the  need  for  spe- 
cial recruiting  incentives  or  retention  incentives  or  anything  else? 

Ms.  Lister.  Not  at  the  present  time.  We  did  have  some  short- 
ages. This  is  of  special  interest  of  the  Chief,  and  he  has  stepped 
up  recruiting  for  some  of  the  areas  where  we  did  have  shortages. 

Senator  Robb.  Secretary  Dom,  looking  at  the  prepared  answers 
that  each  of  the  services  submitted,  I  noticed  the  approaches  with 
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respect  to  transition  assistance  prognrams  are  handled  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  the  Army  contracting  out,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Air 
Force  contracting  out  nothing,  and  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
using  a  combination.  Have  there  been  any  studies  to  determine  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  these  differing  approaches  to  the  transition 
assistance  program  generally? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  do  not  look  generally  at  the  effectiveness  of  transi- 
tion programs.  I  am  not  aware  of  studies  that  looked  at  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  different  approaches.  But  it  is  well  worth  looking  at. 
I  appreciate  the  suggestion. 

[The  information  follows:] 

There  have  not  been  such  studies.  We  can  conduct  a  study  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  different  transition  approaches  of  each  of  the  services.  A  telephonic 
survey  is  the  most  reliable  method  to  conduct  a  study  of  this  nature.  It  will  take 
approximately  3  to  6  months  to  award  a  contract  to  conduct  the  study.  Previous  tel- 
ephonic surveys  have  taken  approximately  1  year  to  complete,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$500,000. 

Senator  RoBB.  All  right.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
that,  a  followup  would  be  appropriate.  Another  related  question:  I 
noted  in  your  prepared  answers  that  you  have  experienced  dra- 
matic increases  in  participation  by  both  employers  and  service 
members  in  the  DORS.  Do  you  have  any  statistics  on  how  many 
service  members  have  successfully  been  placed  in  this  program,  the 
Defense  Outplacement  Referral  System? 

Mr.  DoRN.  We  have  some  placement  numbers,  but  they  are  not 
comprehensive.  We  know,  for  example,  that  about  900  people  a 
month  are  being  placed  as  a  result  of  our  priority  placement  pro- 
gram. We  also  have  statistics  on  the  numbers  of  people  who  have 
found  employment  directly  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  job  fairs  that 
we  have  hosted  overseas. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
affected,  our  statistics  tend  to  be  aggregate  and  derivative.  That  is, 
one  of  the  ways  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  programs  are 
successful  is  that  we  have  looked  at  data  related  to  unemployment 
benefits,  and  we  know  that  in  recent  years  the  amount  of  money 
the  Department  has  spent  on  unemployment  for  service  leavers  has 
been  going  down.  That  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  results 
are  pretty  good. 

Senator  Robb.  All  right.  There  is  always  a  potential  disconnect, 
though,  between  increases  in  participation  in  anything  and  results, 
and  obviously  we  are  most  interested  in  results  because  there  could 
clearly  be  an  increased  frustration  factor  if  a  lot  of  people  sign  up 
for  something  that  does  not  appear  to  be  going  anyplace. 

If  you  can  develop  any  statistics  that  reflect  results  and  not  just 
participation  levels,  I  know  that  those  would  be  useful  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  if  you  could  submit  those  for  the  record  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  DoRN.  We  will.  And  indeed,  while  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
them  overall  for  DOD,  I  believe  the  Army  does  have  pretty  good  re- 
sults numbers. 

Senator  Robb.  Well,  any  information  you  have  on  that  would  be 
useful. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 
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Our  statistics  are  limited.  This  is  because  early  on,  when  we  implemented  Oper- 
ation Transition  employment  assistance  systems,  private  sector  employers  urged  us 
to  cut  through  Government  red  tape  and  bureaucracy.  Employers  wanted  a  direct 
connection  to  transitioning  service  members  seeking  employment.  The  employers  ad- 
vised, quite  frankly,  that  if  we  made  the  program  cumbersome  through  reporting 
requirements,  they  would  not  participate.  Employers  wanted  a  responsive,  easy-to- 
use,  no-hassle  system;  and  that  is  what  we  gave  them. 

While  we  do  not  have  firm  numbers  on  placement,  based  on  the  increased  usage 
of  DORS  by  service  members  and  employers,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  from  anec- 
dotal information  that  the  number  is  in  the  many  thousands.  A  wide  variety  of  em- 
ployers of  all  types  and  sizes  continues  to  sign  up  and  use  DORS  because  we  provide 
excellent  customer  service  and  immediate,  direct  access  to  a  well-qualified  pool  of 
potential  employees  at  no  cost. 

We  do  have  placement  statistics  from  our  overseas  job  fairs.  From  1992  through 
1995,  almost  21,000  service  members  attended  these  job  fairs.  Overall,  3,566,  or  17 
percent,  received  firm  job  offers  as  a  result  of  contacts  made  at  the  job  fairs. 

Senator  Robb.  I  have  one  other  even  more  specific  question  hav- 
ing to  do  with  adoption  reimbursement  I  understand  that  DOD 
provides  at  least  some  reimbursement  for  adoption  expenses  for 
service  members  that  are  seeking  to  adopt,  but  that  apphes  only 
to  Agency  adoptions  and  not  to  private  adoptions.  And  a  question 
is  raised  whether  or  not  an  expansion  to  include  private  adoptions 
might  be  in  order. 

Again,  if  you  did  not  want  to  provide  an  answer  now,  provide 
that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  would  like  to  provide  it  for  the  record,  sir. 

Senator  Robb.  I  thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Section  651  of  Public  Law  102-190,  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Years  1992  and  1993,  only  permits  reimbursement  of  adoption  expenses  when  the 
adoption  is  arranged  by  a  responsible  State  or  local  agency.  We  recommend  that  the 
current  law  remain  as  written.  Our  reasons  follow. 

(1)  Legal  adoptions.  The  current  law  establishes  criteria  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  ensure  that  the  adoption  being  reimbursed  is  legal.  Without  the  current 
law,  the  Department  of  Defense  would  not  have  specific  criteria  to  determine  appro- 
priate reimbursement  from  defense  funds. 

(2)  Protection  against  scams.  DOD  policy  does  not  endorse  or  recommend  any 
adoption  source.  Establishing  the  criterion  that  an  adoption  be  authorized  by  a 
State  or  local  agency  serves  to  focus  military  members  who,  due  to  their  mobile  life- 
style, may  not  know  where  to  start.  State  or  local  agency  credentials  provide  a  pro- 
tective safety  net  for  military  families. 

There  are  over  50  licensed  agencies  that  specialize  exclusively  in  overseas  adop- 
tions for  U.S.  citizens  living  abroad.  Additionally,  State  or  local  agencies  also  license 
many  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  attorneys  to  conduct  child  placement.  Local 
credentials  ensure  the  military  member  that  the  adoption  agency  has  the  staff  and 
expertise  to  be  in  the  business  of  child  placement. 

(3)  Cost.  DOD  reimbursed  over  2,500  claims  during  the  past  5  years,  at  a  cost  to 
DOD  of  approximately  $3.5  million.  The  cost  of  this  program  to  DOD  per  fiscal  year 
is  about  $700,000.  Changes  to  the  current  law  would  increase  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. This  projection  is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  adoption  cases  would  qualify  for 
reimbursement.  We  estimate,  based  on  1990  data,  that  approximately  15,000  mem- 
bers are  in  the  "process"  of  adopting  at  any  given  time. 

Senator  Robb.  Secretary  Rostker,  on  sea  pay  for  tenders,  last 
year's  authorization  bill  provided  sea  pay  for  sailors  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  tenders,  but  we  have  at  least  anecdotal  evidence  that  a 
number,  and  some  of  whom  contacted  my  office,  believe  that  they 
were  promised  retroactive  pay  to  October  1st,  and  understandably, 
if  that  was  their  interpretation,  they  are  upset  about  it.  Can  you 
tell  us  whether  or  not  the  Navy  did  promise  retroactive  pay,  and 
if  so  under  what  legislative  authority? 
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Mr.  RosTKER.  I  will  have  to  look  into  it  and  provide  an  answer 
for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Sea  Pay  kor  Tenders 

Navy  did  not  intentionally  promise  that  tender  sea  pay  would  be  effective  retro- 
active to  October  Ist.  The  nrusperception  was  unfortunately  generated  by  an  erro- 
neous BUPERS  Public  Affairs  Navy  News  Service  (NAVNEWS)  story  published  on 
January  3,  1996,  which  gave  an  overview  of  navy  initiatives  for  individual  sailors. 
The  article  addressed  Career  Sea  Pay  for  Tenders  as  well  as  other  legislative  and 
did  erroneously  state  the  pay  would  be  retroactive  to  October  1st.  Naw  Chief  of  In- 
formation (CinNFO)  also  included  the  incorrect  information  in  a  NAVNEWS  mes- 
sage on  the  same  day.  The  correct  information  was  disseminated  in  a  NAVNEWS 
story  on  February  29,  1996  stating  that  Career  Sea  Pay  for  tenders  would  go  into 
effect  retroactive  to  February  10,  1996.  The  correction  was  released  to  the  entire 
fleet  in  a  Navy  Administrative  message.  We  regret  the  misunderstanding. 

Senator  Robb.  In  your  written  answers  to  questions  provided  by 
the  subcommittee,  you  stated  in  referring  to  Reserve  components, 
quote,  the  Reserves  must  continue  to  receive  the  vigorous  support 
of  both  the  active  component  and  Congress  to  maintain  a  properly 
structured,  funded,  equipped,  and  trained  force.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  Navy  Reserve  receives  the  vigorous  support  of  the  active  com- 
ponent of  the  Navy?  If  you  do,  what  evidence  might  you  offer  to 
support  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  RosTKER.  I  think  this  is  really  a  wonderful  success  story.  I 
would  offer  two  pieces  of  evidence.  Last  year  for  the  first  time  we 
tallied  up  the  amount  of  contributory  support  that  the  Naval  Re- 
serve is  providing  to  the  active  Navy.  It  was  1.3  million  man  days. 
We  expect  that  to  g^ow  to  1.7  million  man  days. 

We  have  taken  vigorous  action  to  remove  all  barriers  to  contribu- 
tory support.  For  example,  we  have  provided  more  flexible  drill 
schedules.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  required  today  to  drill  2 
days  a  month.  You  can  put  all  of  those  drills  together  with  your 
active  duty  for  training  time,  your  summer  drill  time,  and  can  be 
sent  to  a  fleet  concentration  area  for  not  2  weeks  but  4  weeks. 

That  makes  you  much  more  valuable  to  the  gaining  command, 
and  we  have  seen  that  over  the  last  2  years  in  the  way  the  two 
fleet  CINC's  support  the  Naval  Reserve  program.  I  sit  on  all  of  the 
program  development  committees  with  my  uniformed  colleagues, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  not  unheard  of  to  see  a  proposal  come 
forward  to  cut  the  Naval  Reserve  program.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  pro- 
posals come  forward  by  sponsors  who  did  not  even  own  a  Naval  Re- 
serve pro-am  to  cut  the  program. 

But  it  IS  the  two  fleet  CINC's  who  have  stood  up  and  have  pre- 
vented that  from  happening.  It  is  not  me  as  the  civilian  political 
appointee,  but  it  is  the  flag  officers  representing  the  two  fleets  that 
have  come  forward  and  said  you  cannot  cut  the  P-3  program,  we 
are  relying  on  it.  You  cannot  cut  the  medical  support  program,  we 
are  relying  on  it. 

In  fact,  the  fleet  has  asked  for  and  received  additional  funds  for 
active  duty  for  special  work  that  allows  them  to  gain  the  benefit 
from  the  Naval  Reserve  progn^am.  We  did  not  have  to  pressure  any- 
one this  last  year  to  either  fully  fund  the  Naval  Reserve  program, 
and  the  deficiencies  from  the  previous  year  were  taken  off  the  top 
before  we  even  started  the  POM.  Nor,  did  we  have  to  defend  the 
end-strength. 
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The  success  of  the  Naval  Reserve  program  is  built  on  contribu- 
tory support.  93  percent  of  our  Naval  Reservists  have  prior  active 
service.  So  this  is  a  marvelous  way  to  recapture  for  the  American 
people  and  for  the  Nayy  today  in  its  downsized  position,  the  experi- 
ence that  these  men  and  women  have,  and  return  them,  albeit  part 
time,  to  be  productive  members  of  the  Navy  team. 

So  I  think  we  have  turned  a  corner.  We  are  down  a  third  from 
what  we  were,  but  it  is  a  third  that  the  CINC's  support,  and  that 
is  the  best  kind  of  support  that  there  really  is. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  Your  response  is  encouraging  to  that 
question.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  for  members  of  Congress,  out- 
side of  a  couple  of  the  general  personnel  questions  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  we  get  more  questions  related  to  the  relation- 
ship between  active,  Reserve,  and  Guard  components  than  we  do 
almost  anything  else.  And  any  recent  evidence  of  something  that 
might  create  questions  as  to  the  commitment,  et  cetera,  tend  to 
light  up  the  grape  vine  faster  than  almost  anything  else  that  I 
know  of. 

Secretary  Coleman,  with  respect  to  the  active  and  Reserve  ques- 
tion, would  either  you  or  Secretary  Lister  like  to  comment  on  that 
generally?  This  one  was  designed  specifically  for  the  Navy,  but  it 
is  a  general  question  that  is  worth  visiting. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  as  you  know,  the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to 
do  its  job  depends  on  the  integration  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves 
and  to  forward  force  that  is  deployed.  We  are  doing  that  now,  of 
course,  in  all  of  the  operations  that  we  are  involved  in.  I  do  not 
think  that  (he  active  force  could  do  what  it  is  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  without  the  integration  of  Guard  and  Reserve.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  for  us  to  have  authorities  that  take  care  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserves  concerns,  benefits,  they  are  working  on  a 
high  ops  tempo,  have  got  to  take  care  of  some  things  that  the 
Mclaughlin  bill  takes  care  of 

That  proposal  is  going  to  be  a  big  one  for  us,  as  it  formalizes  or 
attempts  to  formalize  some  things  that  we  are  already  doing  with 
regard  to  the  Air  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard  Chiefs  with 
regard  to  our  chief 

I  concur  on  everything  about  the  Guard  and  Reserve  and  its  im- 
port to  the  deployed  force. 

Senator  Robb.  Secretary  Lister,  we  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
Army  out  of  that  particular  question,  or  I  will  have  more  questions 
than  I  can  respond  to. 

Ms.  Lister.  We  are  definitely  moving  in  the  right  direction,  to- 
wards more  and  more  integration.  I  think  it  is  harder  in  some  ways 
for  the  Army,  especially  in  these  times  of  budget  jugglings,  but  cer- 
tainly the  active  force  recognizes  that  it  realty  cannot  do  any  de- 
ployment these  days  without  the  involvement  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, and  we  are  more  and  more  working  as  a  team.  The  vice  chief 
has  some  very  innovative  ideas  about  growing  more  field  artillery 
and  air  defense  in  the  Guard  structure  and  the  Guard  structure  is 
being  redesigned  to  make  it  even  more  mission  oriented  in  terms 
of  what  is  needed  for  the  war  fight. 

So  we  are  definitely  on  the  right  path. 

Senator  Robb.  If  I  recall  correctly,  in  his  testimony  General 
Shalikashvili  was  referring  to  the  make  up  of  the  number  of  Army 
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personnel,  or  mostly  Army  personnel  at  least,  who  are  deployed  in 
or  in  immediate  support  of  the  Bosnian  operation,  and  I  believe 
that  of  the  about  27,000 — 20  in  and  7000  in  or  around  that  he  said, 
about  3000  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  were  reserves.  Were 
most  of  those  individual  pushes  or  within  that  theater  were  they 
mostly  unit  deployment? 

Ms.  Lister.  They  are  mostly  unit  deployments.  We  have  some 
IMA's  that  are  working  in  headquarters,  but  everywhere  we  went 
I  saw  units,  and  I  should  have  remembered  all  of  them.  We  also 
have  a  lot  back-filling  in  Germany. 

Senator  ROBB.  I  was  iust  going  to  say,  most  of  the  individuals 
tend  to  be  in  a  back-fill.  Are  you  going  to  take  them  places  here 
in  the  States  where  they  were  pushed  over 

Ms.  Lister.  Right.  Except  we  are  not  doing  that  as  much  as  we 
have  in  the  past.  We  have  sent  a  lot  of  MP's,  we  have  sent  a  lot 
of  logistics  support  folks  who  actually  just  sort  of  walked  right  into 
offices  where  they  go  in  their  training  duty.  So  it  was  a  great  tran- 
sition. In  fact,  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  done  the  logistic  sup- 
port as  well  as  it  was  done  without  the  great  assistance  of  the  Re- 
serves. And  a  lot  of  the  people  you  will  see.  Public  Affairs  people, 
are  Guard  units.  Some  of  the  units  were  very  small,  but  we  did  try 
to  call  units. 

Senator  Robb.  One  last  question.  Senator  Coats  made  reference 
to  the  Medicare  subvention  question.  But  there  is  a  potential  alter- 
native that  is  being  discussed,  and  indeed  is  incorporated  in  a 
House  bill  on  allowing  access  to  the  Federal  employee  health  bene- 
fits program  for  Medicare-eligible  retirees  that  are  outside  of  the 
current  catchment  areas.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  what  you  see  as  the  advisability  of  one  method  versus  the 
other  in  terms  of  meeting  this  particular  need? 

Mr.  DORN.  We  have  compared  the  two.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  Affairs,  Steve  Joseph,  testified  to  this 
quite  some  time  ago.  We  believe  that  the  benefit  provided  under 
TRICARE  Prime  is  cheaper  for  beneficiaries  on  the  whole  than  the 
FEHBP  svstem.  I  would  like  to  offer  more  detailed  comments  for 
the  record  on  that,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Robb.  They  would  be  most  welcome. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Portions  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Joseph,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  Affairs),  when  he  appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel, 
Committee  on  National  Security,  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  stated:  "I 
strongly  believe,  as  do  each  of  the  Surgeons  General,  that  any  potential  modification 
of  the  military  health  benefit  must  be  developed  in  close  coordination  with  our  Com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction.  In  that  regard,  we  pledge  to  work  with  our  committees  to 
explore  all  reasonable  possibilities,  while  ensuring  the  viability  of  the  Military 
Health  Sei^ces  System  (MHSS)  and  our  commitment  to  meeting  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  care  for  the  Armed  Forces  when  operationally  deployed." 

The  TRICARE  program  currently  offers  beneficiaries  three  options:  TRICARE 
Prime,  TRICARE  Extra,  and  TRICARE  SUndard  (CHAMPUS).  The  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  is  currently  developing  a  study  that  will  examine  adding  enrollment 
into  the  FEHBP  as  a  fourth  option  in  the  TOICARE  program.  The  results  of  this 
study  will  be  ready  in  late  spring.  We  are  focusing  our  study  on  active  duty  families 
assigned  to  areas  where  TRICARE  Prime  is  not  available,  rather  than  retirees,  their 
family  members,  and  survivors.  This  is  because  DOD  already  assumes  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  health  care  cost  for  active  duty  families,  whereas  many  CHAMPUS-eligible 
retirees  have  other  primary  health  insurance  and  are  not  reliant  on  DOD  at 
present.  For  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  choosing  to  enroll  in  a  FEHBP  option, 
the  out-of-pocket  costs  to  the  bcncnciaiy  would  be  higher  than  under  TRICARE.  The 
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laive  FEHBP  premium,  the  much  higher  out-of-pocket  costs,  and  the  higher  out-of- 
pocKet  maximum  contribution  under  FEHBP  would  not  provide  an  incentive  for 
most  beneficiaries  to  use  this  option. 

There  is  a  risk  that  beneficiaries,  not  currently  reliant  on  the  Government  for 
their  health  care  coverage,  could  be  induced  to  drop  their  non-Government  coverage, 
resulting  in  new  costs  to  DOD,  estimated  at  up  to  $500  million.  A  parallel  cir- 
cumstance exists  for  Medicare-eligible  DOD  beneficiaries.  DOD  provides  space-avail- 
able care  in  military  facilities  for  many  of  these  beneficiaries,  out  the  cost  for  pri- 
vate sector  care  is  reimbursed  by  Medicare.  Offering  FEHBP  coverage  to  DOD  Medi- 
care eligibles  would  require  additional  new  funding  for  DOD,  estimated  at  up  to 
$1.9  billion. 

Senator  RoBB.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  any  of  the  questions  that 
were  asked,  I  would  hope  that  all  four  of  our  distinguished  wit- 
nesses this  morning  would  provide  information  above  and  beyond 
that  which  was  specifically  volunteered  with  respect  to  particular 
questions. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  bring  the  hearing  to  a  close.  I  will 
leave  the  record  open  for  24  hours  so  that  any  of  the  other  mem- 
bers who  want  to  make  any  input  into  that  record  or  may  submit 
questions  for  the  record,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  can  get  them 
to  you. 

But  on  behalf  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  I  think 
I  can  express  the  views  of  those  not  physically  present  at  the  mo- 
ment in  saying  thank  you  for  not  only  providing  your  testimony 
this  morning  but  for  your  continued  cooperation  with  the  commit- 
tee as  we  attempt  to  provide  the  necessary  oversight  functions.  We 
will  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  as  we  address  the 
challenges  that  we  referred  to,  those  that  you  referred  to  in  your 
testimony  and  all  kinds  of  challenges  just  over  the  horizon  that  we 
may  not  have  fully  identified  as  yet. 

With  that,  with  thanks  to  all  four  of  the  secretaries  for  coming 
to  be  with  us  this  morning,  this  committee  will  stand  adjourned. 
The  record  will  remain  open  for  24  hours. 

Senator  Coats.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  from  various  sources 
concerning  the  HIV  legislation  in  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  which  Senator  Cohen  has  asked  that 
we  enter  into  the  record  of  this  hearing.  These  include  letters  from 
the  Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs;  the  American  Bar  Association; 
the  Human  Rights  Campaign;  the  Air  Force  Association;  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans;  and  a  press  release  from  Secretary  Perry 
and  General  Shalikashivili. 

Without  objection,  I  will  make  these  a  part  of  the  record. 

TnK  Skcretary  of  Veterans  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  March  6,  1996. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cohen:  I  am  urging  your  support  for  legislation  to  repeal  a  most 
cruel  and  unjustifiably  discriminatory  provision  added  to  the  current  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act. 

Section  567  of  the  Act  (P.L.  104-106)  mandates  that  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  found  to  be  HIV-positive  must  be  discharged  within  6  months.  That  action 
takes  no  account  of  the  character  and  quality  of  these  members'  service,  their  ability 
to  continue  to  provide  valuable  service,  or  the  devastating  impact  the  loss  of  job  and 
benefits  could  have  on  them  and  their  families.  Consider  the  impact  of  first  testing 
positive  for  the  virus,  and  then  realizing  that  the  Government  you  have  faithfully 
served  is,  for  that  reason  alone,  about  to  fire  you  irrespective  of  current  good  health 
or  your  ability  to  perform. 
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Advocates  for  this  provision  tried  futilely  to  iustify  it  in  terms  of  military  neces- 
sity. However,  as  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  have  stated,  the  new 
policy  is  both  unwarranted  and  unwise  from  a  military  standpoint.  To  discharge 
these  members  while  they  remain  fit  would  not  only  waste  the  government's  invest- 
ment in  their  training,  it  would  disrupt  the  military  programs  in  which  they  play 
integral  roles.  If  and  when  they  beconM;  disabled,  then  they  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  medical  discharge  requirements  as  other  members.  But  to  force  them  out  of 
jobs  they  are  doing  well  is  not  only  poor  policy,  but  undermines  our  nation's  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  serve  faithfully  in  her  defense. 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  a  nation  should  be  rightly  judged  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  treats  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  it.  This  recently  enacted 
provision  is  unworthy  of  America's  proud  traditions  and  its  commitment  to  our  vet- 
erans. I  implore  you  to  support  repealing  legislation  before  a  single  service  member 
is  irreparably  harmed  by  this  tragically  flawed  statute. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jksse  Brown. 

American  Bar  Association, 
ck)vernmental  affairs  office, 
Washington,  DC.,  February  26,  1996. 

Dear  Representative:  We  are  writing  to  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  2959  legis- 
lation which  would  repeal  Section  567  oT  S.  1124,  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1996  which  was  signed  into  law  February  10,  1996,  This  provision  man- 
dates the  separation  and  discharge  of  any  service  member  who  is  HIV-positive. 

'The  American  Bar  Association  adopted  policy  in  1988  opposing  discrimination 
against  persons  with  HIV.  We  are  as  committed  today  as  we  were  8  years  ago  to 
the  concept  that  individuals  with  HIV  seropositivity  who  are  "otherwise  qualified" 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  in  employment  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
are,  or  are  regarded  as  being,  infected  with  the  HIV  virus. 

Congress  also  has  recognized  this  important  principle  of  non-discrimination  in  the 
"Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973"  and  the  "Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990". 
Under  both  laws  and  subsequent  court  interpretations,  individuals  who  are  HFV- 

f»ositive  or  have  AIDS  have  been  protected  irom  employment  discrimination  and 
rom  a  targeted  denitd  of  benefits. 

Medical  evidence  and  experience  continue  to  prove  that  there  is  no  legitimate  rea- 
son to  discriminate  against  HIV-positive  individuals.  The  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  has  consistently  reiteratea  its  policy  of  non-discrimination  toward  service 
members  with  HIV  seropositivity  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  perform  military 
duties.  DOD  does  not  support  this  change  in  policy;  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staffs  and  other  commanders  assert  tnat  Section  567  is  unnecessary  as 
a  matter  of  sound  military  policy  because  there  already  exists  an  appropriate  and 
sufficient  system  for  determining  the  fitness  for  duty  of  HIV-positive  personnel. 

The  Reagan,  Bush  and  Clinton  administrations  have  all  agreed  with  senior  mili- 
tary officials  that  military  readiness  and  cost  effectiveness  are  best  served  by  reten- 
tion of  able-bodied  service  members  who  are  HIV-positive.  Even  though  HIV-positive 
service  members  are  non-worldwide  deployable,  they,  like  other  non-worldwide 
deployable  members  who  have  chronic  illnesses  (e.g.,  those  with  diabetes,  asthma, 
heart  disease  or  cancer,  and  pregnant  mothers)  still  serve  vital  and  appropriate 
functions  in  the  military  by  bringing  valuable  training  and  experience  to  tne  state- 
side duties  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

There  is  no  new  evidence  to  suggest  a  need  to  reverse  DOD  policy.  Arbitrarily  sin- 
gling out  service  members  for  dismissal  and  denying  benefits  to  their  dependents 
based  upon  HIV  seropositivity  is  discriminatory  and  serves  no  compelling  interest. 
Speedy  passage  of  H.R.  2959  is  urgently  needed  to  rectify  this  inequity  and  prevent 
the  wasteful  discharge  of  capable  service  members.  The  American  Bar  Association 
urges  your  co-sponsorship  and  full  support  for  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Evans. 

AIR  FORCE  ASSOCIATION 
An  Independent  Non  Profit  Aerospace  Organization 

AIR  FORCE  association  POSITION  ON  TIIE  HIV  DISCHARGE  PROVISION— FISCAL  YEAR 
1996  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

At  its  mid-winter  meeting  in  Orlando,  Florida  on  February  17,  1996,  the  Air  Force 
Association  Executive  Committee  declared  that  its  official  position  would  be  to  sup- 
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port  the  Administration  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  in  Congress  to  repeal  the  HIV 
discharge  provision  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill  on  the  basis 
of  fairness. 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
National  Service  and  Legislative  Headquarters, 

Washington.  DC.,  March  11.  1996. 
Letter  to  all  Senators  except  Cohen  and  Kennedy: 

Dear  Senator:  Senator  Cohen,  along  with  Senator  Kennedy,  is  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  which  requires  the  mili- 
tary to  involuntarily  separate  personnel  diagnosed  HIV-positive.  We  urge  you  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  1996,  Section  567,  has  a  provision  introduced 
during  the  conference  between  the  House  and  Senate  which  required  the  immediate 
separation  of  Armed  Forces  personnel  diagnosed  as  HIV-positive.  Only  those  with 
18  years  or  more  of  service  could  be  retained  until  retired  or  transferred  to  the  fleet 
reserve  or  fleet  marine  reserve. 

An  example  of  the  inequity  caused  by  this  law  is  the  impact  on  a  combat  veteran 
who  serves  in  Bosnia,  is  injured  by  a  land  mine  explosion  and,  as  a  result  has  a 
leg  amputated.  He  would  require  a  blood  transfusion.  Every  blood  transfusion,  espe- 
cially when  provided  in  a  combat  environment  including  a  multi-national  force,  car- 
ries the  risk  of  infection  with  the  AIDS  virus  because  of  contaminated  blood  sup- 
f)lies.  Now,  even  though  he  may  be  otherwise  symptom-free  and  fit  for  duty,  this 
aw  requires  that  he  be  separated  from  the  Armed  Services. 

Until  the  enactment  of  this  law,  these  personnel  were  treated  the  same  as  any 
other  personnel  not  deployed  for  medical  reasons  but  fit  for  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  to  us  that  of  approximately  6,000  per- 
sonnel non-deployable  for  medical  reasons,  about  1,000  have  been  diagnosed  HIV- 
positive.  Of  the  HIV-positive  personnel,  about  50  percent  have  families,  have  been 
in  the  service  an  average  of  10  years,  and,  on  average,  hold  the  rank  of  E— 6. 

These  are  personnel  who  the  military  still  deem  fit  for  duty  with  skills  and  abili- 
ties important  to  carrying  out  the  military's  national  security  objectives. 

The  current  law  is  patently  unfair.  There  is  no  issue  of  misconduct  and  no  reason 
to  single  out  these  military  personnel  for  such  blatantly  inequitable  treatment.  Is 
this  how  we  treat  combat  disabled  veterans  who  would  be  separated  under  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law? 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  co-sponsor  and  support  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Cohen  and  Kennedy,  which  would  repeal  this  unwarranted  re- 
quirement. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  McMasters  III, 

National  Commander. 
cc:  Senator  William  S.  Cohen, 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy. 

Department  of  Defense, 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 

OF  Defense  (Public  Affairs), 
Washington.  DC..  February  9.  1996. 

Joint  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Wiluam  J.  Perry  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  M.  Shalikashvili 

Section  567  of  S.  1124,  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1996,  requires  the  separation  from  the  armed  forces  of  any  member  who  is  HIV- 
positive. 

This  provision  will  require  the  discharge  of  over  1,000  service  members  who,  al- 
though they  have  tested  HIV-positive,  are  currently  deemed  fit  to  perform  their  du- 
ties. While  non-deployable,  they  join  other  service  members  in  that  category. 

To  discharge  all  of  these  service  members  arbitrarily  as  section  567  mandates 
would  be  both  unwarranted  and  unwise. 

Section  567  is  unnecessary  as  a  matter  of  sound  military  policy  because  there  is 
already  in  place  a  physical  evaluation  system  to  determine  the  fitness  for  duty  of 
HIV-positive  personnel. 

Discharging  service  members  deemed  fit  for  duty  would  waste  the  Government's 
investment  in  the  training  of  these  individuals  and  be  disruptive  to  the  military  pro- 
grams in  which  they  play  an  integral  role. 
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There  are  service  members  who  suffer  from  diseases  that  make  them 
nondeployable,  but  who  are  still  permitted  to  serve  their  country  so  long  as  they 
meet  uniform  retention  standards.  Decisions  on  their  retention  are  made  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  in  accordance  with  current  regulations.  Section  567  singles  out  those 
members  who  are  HIV-positive  and  requires  discharge  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
perform.  This  violates  a  standard  traditionally  used  by  the  services  for  retention 
and  thus  undermines  a  fair  policy  of  evaluating  retention  on  medical  and  service 
issues  on  an  individual  basis. 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
National  Service  and  Legislative  Headquarters, 

Washington.  DC..  March  11.  1996. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
United  States  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Senator  Cohen,  along  with  Senator  Kennedy,  is  pro- 
posing legislation  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  which  re- 
quires the  military  to  involuntarily  separate  personnel  diagnosed  HIV-positive.  We 
urge  you  to  co-sponsor  and  support  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  1996,  Section  567,  has  a  provision  introduced 
during  the  conference  between  the  House  and  Senate  which  required  the  immediate 
separation  of  Armed  Forces  jjersonnel  diagnosed  as  HIV-positive.  Only  those  with 
18  years  or  more  of  service  could  be  retained  until  retired  or  transferred  to  the  fleet 
reserve  or  fleet  marine  reserve. 

An  example  of  the  inequity  caused  by  this  law  is  the  impact  on  a  combat  veteran 
who  serves  in  Bosnia,  is  injured  by  a  land  mine  explosion  and,  as  a  result  has  a 
leg  amputated.  He  would  require  a  blood  transfusion.  Every  blood  transfusion,  espe- 
cially when  provided  in  a  combat  environment  including  a  multi-national  force,  car- 
ries the  risk  of  infection  with  the  AIDS  virus  because  of  contaminated  blood  sup- 
plies. Now,  even  thou^  he  may  be  otherwise  symptom-free  and  fit  for  duty,  this 
law  requires  that  he  be  separated  from  the  Armed  Services. 

Until  the  enactment  of  this  law,  these  personnel  were  treated  the  same  as  any 
other  personnel  not  deployed  for  medical  reasons  but  fit  for  duty. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  indicated  to  us  that  of  approximately  6,000  per- 
sonnel non-deployable  for  medical  reasons,  about  1,000  have  been  diagnosed  HIV- 
positive.  Of  the  HIV-positive  personnel,  about  fifty  percent  have  families,  have  been 
in  the  service  an  average  of  10  years,  and,  on  average,  hold  the  rank  of  E-6. 

These  are  personnel  who  the  military  still  deem  fit  for  duty  with  skills  and  abili- 
ties important  to  carrying  out  the  military's  national  security  objectives. 

The  current  law  is  patently  unfair.  There  is  no  issue  of  misconduct  and  no  reason 
to  single  out  these  military  personnel  for  such  blatantly  inequitable  treatment.  Is 
this  how  we  treat  combat  disabled  veterans  who  would  be  separated  under  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law? 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  co-sponsor  and  support  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Cohen  and  Kennedy,  which  would  repxjal  this  unwarranted  re- 
quirement. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  McMasters  III, 

National  Commander. 
cc:  Senator  William  S.  Cohen, 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy. 

Discharge  of  HIV-Positive  Military  Personnel 

background 

The  President  intends  to  sign  the  conference  agreement  on  S.  1124,  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  The  legislation  includes  important  reforms  in  military 
acquisition  rules,  an  increase  in  pay  for  military  personnel,  and  other  issues  vital 
to  the  national  interest.  It  also  contains  a  provision,  opposed  by  the  President,  re- 
quiring the  retirement  or  discharge  of  personnel  who  are  HIV-positive. 

KEY  POINTS 

•  The  President  and  his  administration  have  vigorously  opposed  this  provision. 
The  President  cited  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  veto  of  the  earlier  version 
of  this  legislation. 
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This  provision  is  deeply  ofTensive.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  medical  advice  and  sin- 
gles out  one  group  of  Americans  for  differential  treatment  and  discrimination. 
There  is  no  valid  military  purpose  to  this  provision. 

These  men  and  women  are  willing  and  able  to  continue  serving  their  nation. 
This  provision  is  an  insult  to  their  commitment.  They  have  served  an  average 
of  10  years  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  all  of  them  volunteered  to  serve  their  coun- 
try. 

•  During  the  negotiations  over  the  revised  version  of  the  legislation,  the  admin- 
istration aggressively  sought  to  have  this  provision  omitted  from  the  final  legis- 
lation. Sadly,  these  efTorts  were  not  successful. 

•  The  administration  intends  to  take  steps  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  legislation: 

— Based  on  a  joint  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  Dornan  Amendment  serves  no  "Valid 
military  purpose",  the  President  has  determined  that  the  Dornan  Amend- 
ment is  unconstitutional  and  has  instructed  the  Department  of  Justice  not 
to  defend  it  in  court. 

— The  administration  is  working  closely  with  a  member  of  Congress  from 
both  parties  to  pursue  legislation  to  repeal  the  Dornan  Amendment  before 
it  takes  effect  in  6  months. 

— The  President  has  directed  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  Transportation  to  develop  a  set  of  benefits  for  these  individuals 
including  health  care  coverage  for  them  and  their  dependents,  pension  ben- 
efits, and  job  retraining. 

February  27,  1995. 
Hon.  Member  of  Congress, 
United  States  Senate  / House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Member  of  Congress:  We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  National  Orga- 
nizations Responding  to  AIDS  (NORA)  coalition  arc  writing  to  express  our  vehement 
opposition  to  a  provision  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  National  Security  Authorization  Act 
that  mandates  immediate  discharge  of  HIV-positive  service  members  from  the  mili- 
tary. We  believe  this  provision  represents  an  unnecessary  change  in  DOD  policy, 
and  we  urge  you  to  co-sponsor  and  support  [House]  H.R.  2959,  the  bi-partisan 
Torkildsen/Harmon/Dellums/Morella  bill  to  repeal  this  provision.  [Senate]  the  bi- 
partisan Cohen/Kennedy  bill  to  repeal  this  provision. 

This  provision  is  the  most  damaging  and  mean  spirited  piece  of  AIDS-related  leg- 
islation ever  to  become  law.  The  provision  removes  1,049  trained,  experienced,  phys- 
ically healthy  and  productive  men  and  women  from  the  armed  forces.  The  former 
Reagan-Bush  policy  regarding  members  of  service  who  are  non-worldwide 
deployable,  such  as  those  with  HIV,  was  sufficient.  This  new  policy  singles  out  serv- 
ice members  who  are  HIV-positive  for  early  separation  and  is  discriminatory  and 
highly  inappropriate.  Soldiers  become  non-worldwide  deployable  due  to  a  number  of 
medical  reasons,  such  as  diabetes,  asthma,  heart  disease,  cancer  and  pregnancy. 
These  individuals  are  still  allowed  to  perform  very  significant  duties  in  the  military 
until  such  diabetes  as  the  chronic  illness  or  disability  makes  adequate  job  perform- 
ance impossible.  Furthermore,  the  health  status  and  military  readiness  of  these  per- 
sonnel are  monitored  regularly. 

Additionally,  in  a  joint  statement  released  on  February  9th,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  state  that  the  Dornan  provision  is  "both  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise."  The  Perry/Shalikashvili  statement  goes  on  to  say  "Discharging 
service  Members  deemed  fit  for  duty  would  waste  the  Government's  investment  in 
the  training  of  these  individuals  and  be  disruptive  to  the  military  programs  in 
which  they  play  and  integral  role."  Finally,  this  provision  fails  to  provide  health 
care  for  the  spouses  and  dependents  of  discharged  service  members. 

We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sound  reason,  militarily  or  medically,  for  this 
change  in  policy.  We  urge  you  to  join  over  [House]  90  of  your  colleagues  [Senate] 
37  of  your  colleagues  and  co-sponsor  the  repeal  of  this  shameful  provision.  The  Con- 
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gress  must  not  allow  the  discharge  of  productive  and  valuable   members  of  our 
armed  forces  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  HIV  status. 
Respectfully, 

Advocates  for  Youth 

AIDS  Action  Council 

AIDS  National  Interfaith  Network 

AIDS  Pblicy  Center  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families 

American  Association  for  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy 

American  Association  on  Mental  Retardation 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

American  Counseling  Association 

American  Foundation  for  AIDS  Research 

American  Nurses  Association 

American  Psychological  Association 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Association  of  Nurses  in  AIDS  Care 

Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies 

Funders  Concerned  About  AIDS 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Medical  Association 

Human  Rights  Campaign 

Legal  Action  Center 

Log  Cabin  Republicans 

Mothers'  Voices 

National  Alliance  of  State  and  Territorial  AIDS  Directors 

National  Association  of  People  With  AIDS 

National  Association  of  Protection  and  Advocacy  Systems 

National  Association  of  Public  Hospitals  and  Health  Systems 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

National  Catholic  AIDS  Network 

National  Council  for  International  Health 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 

National  Episcopal  AIDS  Coalition 

National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  P'orce 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation 

National  Minority  AIDS  Council 

National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition 

National  Urban  Coalition 

TB/AIDS  Citizen  Action  Project 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 

United  Jewish  Appeal  Federation  of  New  York 

The  Assembly  State 
OF  New  York  Albany, 

March  7.  1996. 
Hon.  William  S.  Cohen, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cohen:  I  am  urging  you  to  support  bipartisan  legislation  to  repeal 
a  provision  in  the  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act  that  mandates  the  immediate  dis- 
charge of  all  service  members  infected  with  HIV  the  virus  that  causes  AIDS.  The 
effort  in  the  Senate  is  led  by  Senators  Cohen  (R-ME)  and  Kennedy  (D-MA).  The 
effort  in  the  House  is  being  led  by  Representatives  Peter  Torkildsen  (R-MA)  and 
Jane  Harman  (D-CA). 

The  provision,  written  by  Representative  Bob  Dornan  (R-CA),  would  discharge 
the  1,049  HIV-positive  men  and  women  within  6  months  and  cut  off  all  health  bene- 
fits to  their  dependents.  Half  of  these  service  members  are  married,  and  on  average 
have  served  in  the  military  for  a  decade.  Current  Department  of  Defense  policy,  for- 
mulated by  the  Reagan  Administration,  allows  military  personnel  suffering  from 
chronic  illness  to  continue  to  serve  their  country  until  their  medical  condition  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  so.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for  singling  out  HIV-positive 
service  members  for  mandatory  discharge. 

Please  support  legislation  that  allows  trained,  experienced  and  capable  service 
members  to  continue  to  honorably  serve  their  country. 
Sincerely, 

Deborah  J.  Click, 

Assembly  member. 
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Prepared  Statement  by  Congressman  Donald  Payne  (Tenth  District,  New 

Jersey) 

Of  all  of  the  extremist  measures  pushed  through  Congress  by  the  Republican 
leadership,  the  new  policy  towards  HIV-positive  service  personnel  and  their  families 
is  the  crudest,  most  inhumane  and  senseless  of  all.  To  aeny  health  benefits  to  those 
who  have  served  our  country  and  are  struggling  with  a  fatal  disease  is  unamerican. 
It  represents  a  shameless  attempt  to  exploit  fear  and  ignorance.  Because  African 
Americans  are  disproportionately  represented  in  the  Armed  Services,  and  57  percent 
of  those  immediately  affected  by  this  policy  are  African  American,  this  is  yet  an- 
other assault  in  the  all-out  war  that  the  new  maiority  in  Congress  is  waging  on  our 
community.  The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  will  be  working  with  President  Clinton 
to  nullify  this  mean-spirited  action. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

1400  Defense  Pentagon, 

Washington.  DC. 

Verbatim  Testimony— Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  March  5,  1996 

General  ShaLIKASHVIU,  CJCS.  Senator  Kennedy,  as  you  know,  we  have  some 
6,500  or  so  men  and  women  in  uniform  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  non- 
deployable.  Of  these,  some  one  thousand  are  HIV-positive.  Each  one  of  those  6,500 
continues  to  perform  his  or  her  duty  inside  the  United  States  until  they  are  judged 
by — on  an  individual  basis — that  their  medical  condition  no  longer  allows  them  to 
perform  their  military  duties,  at  which  time  they  are  discharged  from  the  military. 

I  think  to  single  out  one  group  over  another  in  how  we  were  to  treat  them  among 
all  of  the  non-deployables  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  because  the  system  we  have  now 
works  well.  I  think  it  is  unfair  and  that's  what  bothers  me  very  much.  Finally,  I 
think  it  is,  in  at  least  a  number  of  cases,  wasteful  because  we  do  have  individuals 
who  are  in  their  middle  ranks  in  whom  we  have  invested  some  training  and  they 
have  considerable  experience  and  so  they  continue  to  contribute. 

If  we  were  to  let  tnem  go  before  we  need  to,  we'd  just  have  to  bring  in  someone 
else  and  start  the  training  and  gaining  of  experience  sooner  than  is  necessary  .  .  . 

VETERANS  BENEP^ITS  NEWS 

Paul  A.  Spera,  Commander-in-Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States 

Robert  E.  Wallace,  Chairman,  National  Veterans  Service  Committee 

James  R.  Currieo,  Execlttive  Diri-xttor,  Washington  Office 

Frederico  Juarbe,  Jr.,  Director  Veterans  Service 

SERVICE  TO  OTHERS-FEBRUARY  23,  1996 

The  Director  Says:  Separation  of  HIV-Positive  Servicemembers 

We  have  received  several  inquiries  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  which  requires  that  the  Armed  Forces  separate  any  member  who 
is  HIV-positive.  The  following  information  on  this  issue  is  provided: 

BACKGROUND:  The  Doman  Provision  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  now  re- 
quires that  the  Armed  Forces  separate  any  member  who  is  HIV-positive  within  6 
months  (August  96)  of  passage.  There  are  1,049  service  members  who  are  HIV-posi- 
tive. (Until  the  Dornan  provision,  these  service  members  were  treated  the  same  as 
another  6,000  service  members  with  life-threatening  diseases  such  as  cancer.  As 
long  as  they  could  perform  their  duties  and  were  non-contagious,  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  on  duty).  The  average  service  members  with  HIV  is  a  staff  sergeant  (E— 
6)  who  has  served  10  years  and  is  married.  The  Doman  provision  will  force  them 
out  in  August  1996  without  an  income  or  medical  coverage  for  their  family.  Medical 
coverage  lor  the  separated  service  members  would  be  available  on  an  as  available 
basis  (the  same  as  military  retirees)  at  military  hospitals. 

VFW  POSITION:  The  VFW  has  no  mandated  position  on  this  issue.  It  is  a  medi- 
cal readiness  issue  and  an  equity  issue.  The  Doman  provision  appears  to  be  unnec- 
essary and  undermines  an  already  existing  Department  of  Defense  physical  evalua- 
tion system  to  determine  the  fitness  for  duty  oi  HIV-positive  personnel.  Specifically, 
the  Medical  Evaluation  Board  (MEB)  and  the  Physical  Evaluation  Board  (FEB).  The 
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Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  support  retention  of  the  HIV-positive  service  members, 
say  their  number  is  too  low  to  have  an  impact  on  readiness  to  deploy  forces.  Also, 
to  forcibly  separate  HIV-positive  personnel  while  other  service  members  with  equal- 
ly serious  medical  conditions  are  allowed  to  remain  on  duty  seems  unfair,  punitive 
and  unjust. 

[Prepared  questions  submitted  to  Secretary  Edwin  Dom,  Sec- 
retary Sara  E.  Lister,  Secretary  Rodney  A.  Coleman,  and  Secretary 
Bernard  Rostker  by  Senator  Coats  prior  to  the  hearing  with  an- 
swers supplied  follow:] 

Advance  Questtions  Submitted  by  Senator  Coats  to  Secretary  Dorn 
army  end  strength 

Senator  COATS.  Over  the  past  year,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
the  authorized  end  strength  for  the  Army.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1996  provides  for  a  minimum  end  strength  for  the  Army  of  495,000. 
The  Comptroller  has  indicated  in  budget  briefings  for  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
submission  that  the  end  strength  goal  for  the  Army  is  now  some  number  between 
475,000  and  495,000.  This  has  been  interpreted  in  some  comers  as  an  indication 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  reduce  the  Army  an  additional  20,000. 

Does  the  Department  of  Defense  intend  to  reduce  the  Army  below  495,000?  And 
if  so,  what  would  the  rationale  and  time  line  be  for  such  action?  What  modifications 
to  force  structure,  if  any,  would  accompany  such  action? 

Will  the  Department  submit  a  legislative  proposal  for  relief  from  the  end  strength 
floor  included  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1996? 

Has  the  Department  of  Defense  taken  any  actions  that  would  presume  savings 
that  might  be  realized  by  such  a  reduction  in  the  Army's  end  strength?  If  so,  what 
actio  n(s)? 

Dr.  DORN.  The  Department  does  not  intend  to  reduce  the  Army  below  495,000  at 
present,  but  possibly  in  the  outvears.  It  is  premature  to  reduce  the  495,000  force 
given  the  expanded  role  of  the  Army  in  today's  security  environment.  The  495k/10 
division  force  supports  the  National  Security  and  Military  Strategies.  However,  end 
strength  could  possibly  be  reduced  further  while  maintaining  the  same  fighting 
force  structure  by  cutting  infrastructure.  A  study  of  this  possibility  is  underway. 

We  appreciate  the  Committee's  concern  about  the  size  and  capability  of  military 
forces.  Nonetheless,  the  legislated  end  strength  floors  impede  our  ability  to  adjust 
our  work  force  levels  to  accommodate  national  security  needs.  We  intend  to  work 
closely  with  the  Congress  regarding  the  future  size  of  our  military  forces  and  ask 
that  the  end  strength  restrictions  be  lifted. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Senator  CoATS.  Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Congress  has  been  interested  in  the 
continuing  shortfalls  in  the  Military  Personnel,  Army  account.  I^ast  year,  we  in- 
cluded a  plus  up  to  "fix"  the  MPA  account.  Now  we  are  hearing  about  another  or 
a  continuing  shortfall  in  the  MPA  account.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  shortfall?  What 
are  the  causes?  What  is  the  Army  doing  to  ensure  that  these  shortfalls  are  not  re- 
peated in  subsequent  years?  What  is  the  impact  on  the  force? 

Dr.  DoRN.  The  Army  had  a  series  of  difficulties  in  developing  its  budget  for  mili- 
tary pay.  Errors  in  the  operation  of  predictive  models,  personnel  accounting  sys- 
tems, changing  economic  assumptions,  and  subtle  changes  in  the  post-Cold  War  per- 
sonnel mix  combined  to  cause  the  problem.  These  are  now  recognized  and  are  being 
redressed.  Although  minor  adjustments  may  be  needed  to  the  Army's  Military  Pay 
appropriation,  they  intend  to  meet  their  needs  from  available  resources. 

OFFICER  POUCY/GENERAL  AND  FLAG  OFFICERS 

Senator  COATS.  The  maximum  number  of  general  and  fiag  officers  that  can  serve 
on  active  duty  at  any  time  is  specified  in  law.  Additionally,  there  are  statutory  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  officers  that  can  serve  in  each  of  the  grades  0-7  throu^  O- 
10.  Responding  to  Executive  Branch  initiatives,  the  Committee  has  supported  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  these  limits.  The  net  result  has  been  a  richer  mix  of  senior 
general  and  Hag  officers  than  the  basic  statutory  formula  would  allow.  This  has 
taken  place  despite  the  overall  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Are  there  currently  sufficient  general  and  Hag  officer  authorizations  for  each  of 
the  military  Services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  and  joint  requirements? 
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Dr.  DORN.  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  the  Department  is  operating  under  a  strict 
limitation  on  the  number  of  ofTicers  in  the  0-7  through  0-10  grades.  We  are  examin- 
ing these  limits  to  determine  if  they  should  be  adjusted  to  take  into  account  evolv- 
ing requirements  which  place  a  greater  demand  for  officers  in  these  grades. 

Senator  COATS.  Is  the  current  mix  of  3-star  and  4-star  authorizations  adequate 
for  each  of  the  Services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  needs  and  participate  fully  in 
the  joint  arena? 

Dr.  DORN.  We  appreciate  the  temporary  relief  that  the  Congress  has  provided  in 
order  for  the  Services  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  joint  arena.  We  are  examining 
the  adequacy  of  this  relief  with  a  view  toward  proposing  a  permanent  fix. 

Senator  COATS.  Should  the  Committee  expect  a  legislative  proposal  in  this  area 
this  year?  Please  elaborate. 

Dr.  DORN.  Yes.  We  expect  to  submit  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  our 
reviews  discussed  in  the  previous  two  questions.  The  legislation  will  address  the  re- 
Quirement  for  officers  in  the  0-7  through  0-10  grades,  and  their  distribution  among 
uiese  grades. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Senator  Coats.  Are  the  reserve  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  success- 
fully support  the  ClNCs'  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping,  and 
maintaining  the  force?  If  not,  what  arc  the  required  levels? 

Dr.  DORN.  Yes,  they  are. 

Senator  Coats.  Do  the  Service  budgets  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Dr.  DoRN.  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  8,000-person  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Individ- 
ual Mobilization  Augmentee  (IMA)  program,  which  is  slightly  underfunded. 

Senator  Coats.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

Dr.  DORN.  Yes,  we  are.  Despite  the  personnel  turbulence  that  the  drawdown  has 
caused,  retention  of  quality  personnel  has  remained  at  a  high  level.  The  continu- 
ation rate  for  first-term  enlisted  personnel  and  officers  in  their  initial  Reserve  com- 
ponent assignments  was  76.9  percent  during  fiscal  year  1995.  This  rate  has  re- 
mained remarkably  constant  through  the  downsizing  of  the  past  5  years.  The  fiscal 
year  1995  continuation  rate  for  career  personnel  was  84.4  percent.  Although  this 
rate  is  somewhat  lower  than  during  the  Cold  War  years  of  the  1980s  and  previously, 
the  decrease  is  by  design.  To  meet  our  force  reduction  goals,  we  targeted  many  of 
our  transition  benefits  at  more  senior  personnel  in  order  to  create  the  proper  mix 
of  rank  and  experience  needed  in  our  smaller  forces.  We  are  still  working  to  reduce 
unprogrammed  losses  in  the  Selected  Reserve  that  occur  prior  to  reenlistment  win- 
dows in  order  to  lower  our  training  costs  and  decrease  our  recruiting  goals. 

Senator  CoATS.  What  is  your  position  concerning  H.R.  1646,  The  Reserve  Revital- 
ization  Act?  Specifically,  what  sections  do  you  believe  are  most  important  and  which 
sections  are  less  important?  If  the  general  and  flag  officers  were  required  to  be  ac- 
commodated within  your  current  authorizations,  how  would  that  change  your  posi- 
tion on  those  sections? 

Dr.  DoRN.  We  support  enhancing  the  structure,  accessibility,  resourcing, 
sustainment,  and,  in  general,  the  stature  of  the  Reserve  components,  which  is  the 
intent  of  H.R.  1646.  However,  we  have  significant  concerns  about  this  bill,  particu- 
larly the  accessibility  and  procurement  provisions.  We  need  to  ensure  that  we  enact 
legislation  that  supports  tne  Reserve  components  as  a  part  of  the  Total  Force,  and 
that  we  do  not  inadvertently  enact  provisions  that  may  tend  to  create  barriers  that 
could  in  any  way  serve  to  isolate  the  Reserves  from  the  Total  Force. 

With  the  increased  importance  of  the  Reserve  components  in  the  Total  Force, 
General  and  Flag  Officer  authorization  as  proposed  in  the  bill  merit  consideration. 
However,  any  change  to  General  and  Flag  Officer  provisions  of  the  law  would  need 
to  be  carefully  reviewed. 

I  believe  that  the  upcoming  hearings  on  H.R.  1646  will  serve  as  the  forum  to  re- 
solve any  possible  problematic  issues. 

PERSONNEL  READINESS 

Senator  COATS.  Provide  an  assessment  of  the  personnel  readiness  of  the  force. 
Please  breakout  both  reserve  and  active  force  readiness. 

Dr.  DoRN.  Overall,  personnel  readiness  of  the  force  is  in  excellent  condition.  The 
latest  reports  to  the  Senior  Readiness  Oversight  Council  (SROC)  indicate  that  per- 
sonnel readiness  is  either  trending  up  or  at  desired  levels  currently  for  all  Services. 
In  addition,  personnel  readiness  is  projected  to  either  reach  or  stay  at  desired  levels 
in  the  future— defined  as  6  to  12  montns  out. 
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Service  specific  issues  include: 

Army:  Senior  grade  non-commissioned  officer  shortages  exist  as  a  result  of  a  Mili- 
tary Pay,  Army  (MPA)  account  funding  shortfall.  Overall  the  numbers  of  experi- 
enced, promotion  eligible  personnel  are  available.  However,  funds  are  not  available 
to  promote  them.  (Wff*A  shortfall  due  to  Army  problems  in  planning  their  personnel 
inventory.)  Some  problems  have  also  been  created  by  "Cross-leveling"  to  support 
units  assigned  to  Bosnia  contingency  duty.  Navy:  There  has  been  a  minor  problem 
with  "A" — school  loading  as  some  ratings  experienced  greater  than  planned  attrition 
during  the  drawdown.  'Diis  issue  is  well  on  the  way  to  oeing  corrected. 

Marine  Corps:  Only  problem  currently  highlighted  is  with  MOS  shortages  in  small 
occupational  specialties.  As  with  the  Navy,  it  will  take  some  time  for  the  school 
seats  to  be  assigned  and  the  flow  of  students  to  get  back  up  to  required  levels.  Air 
Force:  PERSTEMPO  problems  with  low  density/nigh  demand  weaoon  systems  are 
still  being  addressed.  However,  successful  progress  has  been  made  to  date,  espe- 
cially with  AW  ACS. 

The  concerns  raised  for  the  active  forces  are  generally  true  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents as  well.  Personnel  readiness,  as  reported  through  the  SORTS,  continues  to  be 
the  resource  area  of  primary  concern  for  the  Reserve  component  forces.  However, 
this  does  not  hold  true  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  which  reports  "training"  as  its  area 
of  primary  concern.  Specifically,  Reserve  component  reporting  units  report  problems 
maintaining  military  occupational  skill  qualification  (MOSQ)  readiness  objectives. 
Within  the-  Army  Reserve  components,  personnel  deployability  ratings  continue  to 
be  a  primary  factor  adversely  affecting  personnel  readiness.  Within  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  retention  of  qualified  individuals  is  an  additional  personnel  readi- 
ness concern. 

In  sum,  while  there  certainly  are  specific  examples  of  personnel-related  readiness 
concerns,  on  the  whole,  the  Department  is  doing  quite  well  on  readiness. 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS 

Senator  COATS.  The  active  duty  pay  raise  for  fiscal  year  1996  included  a  2.4  per- 
cent increase  in  basic  pay  and  a  5.2  percent  increase  in  Basic  Allowance  for  Quar- 
ters or  BAQ.  The  latter  increase  was  intended,  I  understand,  as  a  down  payment 
on  a  long-term  plan  to  'T>uy  back"  a  portion  of  the  "out-of-pocket"  costs  service  mem- 
bers pay  for  housing. 

Does  the  Department  intend  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  to  continue  to  reduce 
the  difference  between  what  a  service  member  receives  in  housing  allowances  and 
what  he  or  she  is  required  to  pay?  If  not,  why  not?  Please  elaborate. 

Dr.  DORN.  The  Department  remains  strongly  committed  to  increasing  housing  al- 
lowances and  reducing  members'  out-of-pocket  expense.  We  committed  money  in  fis- 
cal year  1997  through  fiscal  year  2001  to  match  BAQ  dollars  added  by  Congress  this 
year.  The  President's  request  for  a  3-percent  across-the-board  pay  raise  will  further 
reduce  our  members'  out-of-pocket  costs.  Our  comprehensive  review  of  potential 
variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  reform/enhancements  will  determine  if  continued 
BAQ  increases  are  the  best  way  to  further  reduce  these  costs. 

TRANSITION  BENEFITS 

Senator  COATS.  The  Congress  gave  the  Department  a  number  of  authorities  to  as- 
sist service  members,  civilian  employees,  and  their  family  members  who  leave  dur- 
ing the  defense  drawdown  period.  Please  describe  the  measures  of  success  you  use 
to  evaluate  the  transition  assistance  program.  Along  with  describing  the  measures 
of  success,  please  provide  an  evaluation  of  how  you  are  doing  in  relation  to  each. 

Dr.  DoRN.  For  active  military  members,  the  legislation  requires  that  pre-separa- 
tion  counseling  and  employment  assistance  be  provided  to  all  separating  service 
members  and  their  families.  Although  we  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  a  100-per- 
cent compliance  rate,  we  feel  that  our  statistics  for  fiscal  year  1995  reflect  a  high 
measure  of  success. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  of  the  more  than  296,000  service  members  who  actually  de- 
parted, over  255,000  received  pre-separation  counseling,  an  86-percent  success  rate. 
Additionally,  employment  assistance  was  provided  to  over  204,000  of  those  who  re- 
ceived counseling,  an  80-percent  success  rate. 

Our  automated  systems  are  a  vital  part  of  the  DOD  transition  program.  The  De- 
fense Outplacement  Referral  System  (DORS)  is  a  resume  database  and  referral  sys- 
tem that  Hnks  private  sector  employers  to  separating  service  members,  spouses,  and 
civilians.  The  number  of  employers  in  DORS  went  from  7,980  in  fiscal  year  1994 
to  13,431  in  fiscal  year  1995,  an  increase  of  68  percent.  Employer  requests  for  re- 
sumes went  from  10,533  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  26,578  in  fiscal  year  1995,  a  152- 
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percent  increase.  There  were  881,448  resumes  forwarded  to  employers  in  flscal  year 
1995,  while  430,981  were  sent  during  fiscal  year  1994,  an  increase  of  105  percent. 

From  1992  through  1995,  DOD  sfwnsored  15  job  fairs  for  our  service  members 
stationed  outside  of  the  Continental  United  States.  Almost  21,000  service  members 
attended  these  fairs.  Of  that  number,  3,566  or  17  percent  of  all  attendees  received 
firm  job  offers  as  a  result  of  contacts  made  at  the  job  fairs. 

Statistics  we  have  gathered  show  that  these  programs  help  service  members  find 
jobs  more  quickly,  and  coupled  with  other  factors  such  as  availability  of  jobs,  the 
economy,  and  such,  account  for  a  cost  avoidance  of  $152  million  annually  that  would 
have  to  be  spent  for  unemployment  compensation.  In  1992,  the  Department  spent 
an  average  of  $491  million  on  unemployment  compensation  compared  to  $336  mil- 
lion in  1995.  The  cost  per  service  member  has  also  decreased  significantly — from 
$2,357  in  1992  to  $1,595  in  1995.  This  represents  a  savings  of  $762  or  32  percent 
per  service  member. 

We  have  several  programs  to  assist  civilian  employees.  In  addition  to  the  highly 
successful  Priority  Placement  Program,  we  can  offer  early  retirements  and  buyouts. 
DORS  has  referred  18,000  civilians  to  private  sector  employers,  and  our  non-Federal 
hiring  incentives  allow  us  to  help  pay  to  retrain  or  relocate  workers  for  private  sec- 
tor employment.  The  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act  authorized  Defense 
civilians  to  volunteer  for  a  reduction-in-force  in  order  to  save  another  employee  with 
less  service.  Separated  employees  may  receive  their  severance  pay  in  a  lump  sum 
rather  than  in  biweekly  increments,  a  useful  tool  for  those  employees  who  would 
like  to  start  their  own  business. 

We  measure  our  success  by  the  number  of  involuntary  separations  or  layoffs  these 
programs  prevent.  During  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  reduced  its  overall  civil- 
ian employment  by  about  53,000  positions  with  only  4,900  involuntary  separations. 
We  have  been  holding  layoffs  to  less  than  nine  percent  of  overall  separations. 

Our  measure  for  success  in  the  training  programs  is  the  number  of  workers  who 
are  reemployed.  The  Department  of  Labor  reports  using  over  $135  million  in  JTPA 
funds  (almost  $100  million  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense) 
since  1990  to  assist  32,000  DOD  civilian  workers  at  48  base  closure  or  realignment 
(BRAG)  sites.  Over  70  percent  were  employed  within  90  days  of  the  training  at  90 
percent  of  their  previous  wage. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  you  gave  to  the  Department  for  active  duty  mem- 
bers, civilian  employees,  and  families,  similar  authorities  were  granted  to  assist 
members  of  the  Reserve  forces  whose  duty  positions  were  eliminated  by  the 
drawdown.  Because  the  transition  initiatives  were  designed  to  offset  partially  the 
loss  of  part-time  employment,  rather  than  to  assist  in  a  total  career  change,  measur- 
ing their  effectiveness  is  extremely  difficult.  I  can  say,  however,  that  the  Reserve 
components  have  worked  very  hard  to  ensure  that  those  National  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  whose  positions  were  deleted  because  of  force  structure  reductions  are  of- 
fered and  receive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Senator  GOATS.  How  much  is  budgeted  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  in  support 
of  the  transition  program? 

Dr.  DORN.  The  transition  program  budget  for  active  military  in  fiscal  year  1997 
is  $39.9  million. 

Senator  Coats.  How  much  of  the  transition  assistance  program  is  contracted? 
Please  list  the  specific  functions  performed  by  contractors. 

Dr.  DORN.  Traditionally,  the  Army  has  applied  100  percent  of  the  funds  they  re- 
ceive from  OSD  to  their  contracted  employment  assistance  functions,  which  include 
job  search  assistance,  interview  skills,  and  resume  preparation.  The  same  is  antici- 
pated in  fiscal  year  1997.  The  Navy  projects  use  of  about  24  percent  of  their  transi- 
tion budget  for  Mobile  Job  Assistance  Teams  (MJAT)  to  provide  transition  services 
to  sailors  aboard  ships.  Additionally,  some  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  transition  sites 
are  augmented  with  contracted  personnel.  The  Air  Force  does  not  currently  contract 
for  any  transition  assistance  functions. 

Senator  Coats.  What  functions  are  unique  to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  op- 
posed to  Service-level  programs?  As  you  prepare  the  responses  for  the  military  pro- 
grams, please  breakout  both  active  and  reserve  forces. 

Dr.  DORN.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  responsible  for:  policy  formula- 
tion; management  of  program  funding;  providing  standard  automated  systems  for 
DOD-wide  use;  coordination  with  the  Departments  of  I^bor  and  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  the  development  and  execution  of  partnerships  with  state  agencies. 
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CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  POLICY 

Senator  COATS.  a.  Civilian  Workforce  Reductions — Please  provide  an  assessment 
of  the  progress  made  in  reducing  the  civilian  workforce.  Such  assessment  should  in- 
clude, out  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  The  extent  of  the  reductions  achieved  to  date; 

Dr.  DORN.  Between  September  1989  and  September  1995,  we  reduced  civilian  em- 
ployment by  24  percent  or  269,000  civilian  positions.  These  reductions  have  been 
achieved  through  streamlining,  outsourcing,  better  business  practices,  and  base  clo- 
sures. 

Senator  COATS.  (2)  Plans  for  additional  reductions; 

Dr.  DORN.  We  plan  to  reduce  civilians  by  an  additional  11  percent  or  119,000  posi- 
tions by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  he  civilian  workforce  will  be  reduced  by  35  percent 
or  388,000  positions  for  the  period  fiscal  year  1989  through  fiscal  year  2001. 

Senator  COATS.  (3)  The  use  of  and  adequacy  of  existing  authorities  and  separation 
incentives  to  achieve  reduction  targets; 

Dr.  DORN.  We  rely  on  two  major  programs  to  help  us  achieve  our  reduction  tar- 
gets. The  most  widely  used  is  the  Voluntarv  Separation  Incentive  Program  (VSEP), 
also  known  as  a  buyout.  Between  Fiscal  Years  1993  and  1995,  we  used  78,000 
buyouts,  each  of  which  averted  a  layoff.  Our  VSIP  authority  expires  in  Fiscal  Year 
1999. 

Voluntary  Early  Retirement  Authority  (VERA)  allows  employees  to  retire  under 
reduced  age  and  service  requirements  with  reduced  annuities.  This  authority  is  vital 
for  managing  reductions  humanely  and  efficiently. 

We  expect  to  have  many  reouests  also  for  the  use  of  the  Non-Federal  Hiring  In- 
centive authorized  in  Fiscal  Year  1995.  This  offers  non-Federal  employers  up  to 
$10,000  to  retrain  or  relocate  a  DOD  employee  facing  a  layoff  provided  the  person 
is  kept  on  the  payroll  for  a  year. 

Some  of  the  installations  targeted  by  the  most  recent  Base  Realignment  and  Clo- 
sure Commission  will  not  close  until  2001.  Continued  use  of  incentives  is  essential 
to  facilitate  those  closures.  We  are  grateful  to  Congress  for  the  additional  fiexibility 
permitted  in  fiscal  year  1996  (elimination  of  the  120-day  limit  on  details,  option  to 
provide  severance  pay  in  a  lump  sum,  continuation  of  health  insurance  following  a 
KlF,  and  the  'Volunteer  for  RIP"  option).  As  the  drawdown  continues,  we  need  as 
much  flexibility  as  possible.  It  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  to  manage  suc- 
cessive years  of  downsizing  without  creating  workforce  and  worksite  instability. 

Senator  COATS.  (4)  The  Priority  Placement  Program; 

Dr.  DoRN.  The  nationally  recognized  Priority  Placement  Program,  which  is  in  its 
31st  year,  is  a  key  element  of  our  civilian  reduction  program.  It  enables  us  to  facili- 
tate the  drawdown  of  surplus  occupations  while  retaining  our  investment  in  human 
capital.  We  continue  to  place  about  900  employees  through  the  PPP  each  month. 
During  fiscal  year  1995,  75  percent  of  the  employees  who  were  available  for  place- 
ment throu^  the  program  found  jobs.  Regular  surveys  of  supervisors  and  employ- 
ees indicate  a  high  rate  of  satisfaction  with  the  program. 

Senator  Coats.  (5)  The  implementation  of  and  the  long  term  effects  (if  any)  of 
high  grade  reductions; 

Dr.  DORN.  Although  the  Department  has  met  90  percent  of  its  target  in  this  area, 
proportional  reductions  continue  to  be  difficult  to  achieve.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
oase  closings  and  the  rapid  spread  of  computer  technology,  most  of  the  downsizing 
has  come  from  shipyards,  depots,  base-level  support,  and  clerical  fX)sitions.  Because 
these  are  disproportionately  blue  collar  and  lower-graded  positions,  seeking  propor- 
tional cuts  in  high  grade  positions  runs  the  risk  oi  cutting  too  deeply  into  required 
capability.  Further,  outsourcing  efforts  tend  to  move  lower-graded  jobs  into  the  pri- 
vate sector  while  requiring  senior  grade  oversight. 

Senator  COATS.  (6)  Your  personal  views  on  the  extent  to  which  your  Department 
was  able  to  incorporate  substantive  factors  such  as  the  civilian  contribution  to  mili- 
tary readiness,  force  structure  changes,  and  civilian  workload  changes  when  deter- 
mining the  timing  and  manner  in  which  the  workforce  reductions  would  be  imple- 
mented; 

Dr.  DORN.  Civilian  workforce  reductions  are  workload  driven.  When  an  installa- 
tion or  shipyard  closes,  the  work  and  jobs  associated  with  that  activity  go  away. 
When  organizations  decrease  in  size,  they  do  so  according  to  decreases  in  mission 
and  workload.  Throughout  this  process,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  emphasized 
protecting  workload  essential  to  readiness. 

Senator  COATS.  (7)  Your  personal  views  on  the  near  and  long  term  efTects  of  the 
workforce  reductions — and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  implemented — on 
the  viability  of  the  Department's  civilian  work  force  and  its  contribution  to  military 
readiness. 
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Dr.  DoRN.  Reducing  a  workforce  is  difficult.  In  the  near  tenn,  reducing  is  a  con- 
stant struggle  between  balancing  workload  requirements  and  the  inventory  of  peo- 
fle  employed.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  minimizing  involuntary  separations, 
am  also  pleased  that  we  have  oeen  able  to  retain  our  workplace  diversity  despite 
six  consecutive  years  of  drawdown.  My  concern  is  that  our  severely  restricted  ability 
to  hire  will  create  pipeline  problems  that  could  have  adverse  effects  a  decade  from 
now,  particularly  in  tne  areas  of  science  and  engineering. 

Senator  COATS.  b.  Personnel  Demonstration  Projects — In  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  Congress  provided  the  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  conduct  personnel  demonstration  projects  at  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Reinvention  Laboratories.  Concerned  with  what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of 
progress  in  this  area,  the  Conferees  included  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  the  requirement  for  the  Department  to  report  the  extent 
to  which  these  expanded  authorities  have  been  used  in  each  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. This  report  was  due  on  February  1,  1996.  What  is  the  status  of  this  report? 

Dr.  DoRN.  Section  4  of  the  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  Conference 
Report  calls  for  a  report  to  be  submitted  45  days  after  the  date  of  enactment.  We 
are  coordinating  a  response  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
by  the  March  26,  1996,  deadline.  The  response  answers  your  questions  and  provides 
additional  information  regarding  the  DOD  corporate  effort  to  develop,  approve,  and 
implement  the  demonstration  projects. 

Senator  Coats.  In  the  absence  of  this  report,  please  provide  your  assessment  of 
the  progress  in  using  this  authority. 

(1)  What  demonstration  projects  has  your  department  proposed? 

Dr.  DoRN.  Seven  personnel  demonstration  projects  have  been  proposed:  four  for 
the  Army,  two  for  the  Navy,  and  one  for  the  Air  Force.  These  demonstrations  will 
be  carried  out  at  eleven  Defense  laboratories.  Collaborative  efforts  of  the  entire  De- 
fense Demonstration  Project  team — the  participating  laboratories,  the  Military  De- 
&artments,  the  Office  of  tne  Secretaiy  of  Defense  (OSD),  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
[anagement  (0PM) — have  resulted  in  significant  progress  toward  implementing  the 
1995  Defense  Authorization  Act  authority. 

Senator  Coats.  (2)  What  is  the  status  of  each  proposal? 

Dr.  DoRN. 

•  Army — F*roject  Proposals  are  at  Headquarters,  Army. 

•  Naval  Warfare  Centers — Project  Proposal  is  completing  OSD  review. 

•  Naval   Research    Laboratory — Concept   Paper  is  being  briefed  to  Navy 
leadership. 

•  Air  Force — Project  Proposal  at  0PM  for  review  and  Federal  Register  post- 
ing. 

Title  5  U.S.C.  Section  4703  imposes  a  number  of  time-intensive  requirements  for 
approving  and  implementing  personnel  demonstration  projects.  These  include  two 
Federal  Register  notice  postings  (the  first  occurring  a  minimum  of  180  days  before 
project  implementation),  public  hearings,  national  union  consultation,  and  Congres- 
sional notice  (occurring  at  least  90  days  before  project  implementation).  Historically, 
the  total  demonstration  project  approval  and  implementation  efTort  has  taken  be- 
tween 18  months  and  2  years. 

Senator  COATS.  (3)  Wliat  is  the  projected  implementation  date  of  each  proposal? 

Dr.  DORN. 

•  Air  Force— Fall  1996 

•  Naval  Warfare  Centers— Fall  1996 

•  Naval  Research  Laboratory — Summer  1997 

•  Army — Spring  of  1997 

Senator  COATS.  (4)  What  obstacles,  if  any,  have  you  encountered  in  implementing 
these  demonstration  projects? 

Dr.  DORN.  As  we  nave  already  mentioned,  the  requirements  for  review  and  ap- 
proval of  demonstration  projects  are  lengthy  and  complex.  We  are  working  to 
streamline  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  process  is  time  consuming. 

Other  complexities  that  we  view  as  cnallenges  rather  than  obstacles  refiect  our 
efforts  to  balance  the  labs'  needs  with  other  DOD-wide  human  resource  manage- 
ment improvement  efforts.  We  are  successfully  meeting  those  challenges.  F'or  exam- 
ple, we  have  negotiated  extensively  to  balance  the  laboratories'  needs  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Department  in  areas  such  as  the  Defense  Priority  Placement  Pro- 
gram and  manpower  controls.  We  are  developing  a  Department-wide  automated  per- 
sonnel data  system  with  accompanying  business  process  improvements  to  support 
managers  in  making  personnel  accisions  and  conducting  personnel  business.  The  Ci- 
vilian Personnel  Management  Service  (CPMS),  in  coordination  with  the  Defense  Fi- 
nance and  Accounting  Service,  has  worked  with  the  participating  laboratories  and 
Military  Departments  to  develop  draft  System  Change  Requests  needed  to  bring 
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these  systems  on  line  to  support  the  demonstration  projects.  Based  on  drafts,  CPMS 
has  committed  systems  support  by  the  fall  of  1996,  which  is  the  earliest  estimated 
implementation  date  for  any  of  the  projects. 

Senator  CoATS.  c.  Modernization  and  Regionalization  of  Management  Functions — 
What  is  the  status  of  the  regionalization  of  civilian  personnel  management  functions 
within  your  department? 

Dr.  DORN.  Regionalization  is  well  underway.  All  regions  have  been  identified  by 
specific  site  or  geographic  area  and  several  regions  are  open  for  of)eration:  three 
Army  centers,  two  Navy  centers,  and  one  each  for  the  Washington  Headquarters 
Service  and  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency.  The  Air  Force  has  two  prototype  offices 
open.  The  prototype  ofTices  will  transition  to  a  single  regional  center. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  status  of  efforts  to  field  a  standard  personnel  data 
system  with  the  communications  network  necessary  to  support  the  regionalization 
effort? 

Dr.  DoRN.  We  fielded  ten  Functional  Process  Improvements  (FPI)  that  expedite 
the  processing  of  personnel  paperwork  and  reduce  both  personnel  and  time  reauire- 
ments.  These  FPIs  help  the  regional  offices  in  moving  from  the  legacy  personnel  sys- 
tem to  the  modem  information  system. 

The  Department  has  chosen  a  commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS)  software  package 
as  the  shell  for  the  new  Defense  Civilian  Personnel  Data  System  (DCPDS).  This 
software  package  contains  over  40  percent  of  the  functional  requirements  needed  in 
the  modem  system  and  will  reduce  the  cost  and  the  time,  by  2  years,  associated 
with  development  of  the  new  DCPDS. 

As  part  of  our  internal  information  systems  development  review,  the  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel Management  Service  (CPMS)  has  cleared  the  first  milestone  reouired  by  the 
Major  Automation  Information  Systems  Review  Council  (MAISRC).  We  will  soon 
clear  the  second  milestone.  The  supporting  Economic  Analysis,  completed  in  Janu- 
ary 1996,  clearly  shows  savings  from  development  and  deployment  of  the  modem 
system. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization initiatives  and  the  Corporate  Information  Management  (CIM)  Program? 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  the  regionalization  and  modernization  initiatives  depend- 
ent on  the  CEM  Program? 

Dr.  DORN.  The  CIM  Program  provides  the  bridge  between  the  Department's  leg- 
acy personnel  systems  and  the  modem  system.  The  CIM  process  identified  the  most 
labor-intensive  work  in  civilian  personnel  ofilces  and  developed  Functional  Process 
Improvements  (FPIs),  which  account  for  over  50  percent  of  the  work  performed  in 
a  field  civilian  personnel  office.  We  have  combined  the  most  beneficial  of  the  FPIs 
into  an  Integrated  Application  Suite  that  we  deployed  in  January  1996.  The  reengi- 
neered  processes  derived  from  the  FPIs  will  be  seamlessly  folded  into  the  modem 
system  to  ensure  the  efficiencies  continue.  The  fiscal  year  1996  funding  for  CIM 
projects  under  the  purview  of  the  Civilian  Personnel  Management  Service  has  a 
major  impact  on  the  success  of  Regionalization  and  Systems  Modernization. 

Senator  COATS.  What  obstacles  have  you  encountered  in  the  regionalization  and 
modernization  efforts? 

Dr.  DoRN.  We  have  encountered  a  number  of  obstacles.  Our  Civilian  Personnel 
Management  Service  is  working  with  the  Components  to  overcome  them: 

•  Communications  lines  required  to  transmit  data  were  not  in  place.  We 
are  working  with  the  Air  Force  Central  Design  Activity  to  acquire  the  nec- 
essary communication  lines. 

•  Detailed  workflow  modeling  had  not  been  performed  to  determine  the 
proper  placement  of  work.  We  sponsored  configuration  modeling  sessions  to 
prepare  a  DOD  model  for  personnel  office  workflow  and  the  proper  place- 
ment of  activities  at  either  the  regional  center  or  the  field  personnel  office. 

•  Computer  hardware  had  not  been  ordered  by  the  Defense  Components  to 
support  both  regionalization  and  modernization  needs.  We  have  developed 
a  corporate  strategy  for  the  purchase  and  deployment  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware for  the  modern  system. 

•  Components  were  operating  independently.  We  have  established  a  Func- 
tional Program  Management  Office  to  integrate  all  the  projects.  Component 
work  groups  have  been  established  to  share  information  and  technology 

•  Cuts  to  the  regionalization  and  modernization  programs  left  the  Compo- 
nents with  insufficient  funding  to  pay  up  costs.  Working  with  the  Compo- 
nents, we  were  able  to  articulate  the  Department's  strategy  and  mitigate 
the  reduction. 

Senator  CoATS.  What  obstacles  do  you  anticipate  in  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization efforts? 
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Dr.  DORN.  Through  our  Functional  Program  Management  Office  approach,  we  are 
solving  problems  and  facilitating  action.  For  example,  we  have  purcnased  the  hard- 
ware necessary  for  the  modem  system,  and  it  will  be  in  place  before  the  system  is 
fielded.  We  recognize  that  funding  will  continue  to  be  problematic  and  have  dedi- 
cated OSD  and  Component  staffs  to  work  these  issues  together. 

Senator  COATS.  What  level  of  degradation  in  customer  servicing,  if  any,  has  your 
Department  experienced? 

Dr.  DoRN.  In  some  of  our  very  early  stand-up  efforts,  we  experienced  some  cus- 
tomer service  problems.  This  was  particularly  true  with  the  US  Army,  Europe  re- 
gionalization  program.  The  problems  have  been  corrected  and  we  are  working  with 
all  the  Defense  Components  to  ensure  that  the  lessons  learned  in  Europe  are  not 
repeated.  We  have  specifically  overcome  the  communications,  placement  of  activity, 
and  lack  of  hardware  problems  that  Eurojje  experienced. 

Senator  COATS.  d.  Senior  Executive  Service  Development  and  Training — What  are 
your  personal  views  on  the  adequacy  of  training  programs  for  members  of  the  Senior 
Executive  Service  in  the  Department  of  Defense?  What  initiatives  would  you  pro- 
pose to  enhance  this  training? 

Dr.  DORN.  We  haven't  taken  a  systematic  approach  and  consequently  our  prepara- 
tion and  enrichment  programs  vary  considerably.  To  rectify  this  situation,  we  are 
launching  a  major  effort  to  provide  a  more  universal,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
program  of  civilian  career  and  leader  development.  This  effort  has  already  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  civilian  training  philosophy.  Called  "Growing  the  Gold,"  our 
effort  has  begun  creating  a  cross-component  approach  to  civilian  leadership  develop- 
ment with  policies  and  procedures  more  closely  aligned  with  those  of  the  military. 
It  will  incorporate  more  opportunities  for  rotational  assignments  to  broaden  organi- 
zational and  occupational  perspectives,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  ties  between  the  ci- 
vilian and  military  communities.  This  comprehensive  redesign  of  executive  develop- 
ment responds  to  the  President's  call  for  smarter  investment  in  human  capital  and 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions. 

Everyone  appointed  to  the  SES  is  required  to  complete  a  two-week,  OSD-managed 
orientation  program.  Known  as  APEX,  this  program  provides  an  overview  of  depart- 
mental structure,  values,  and  processes.  This  program  has  been  quite  successful  in 
preparing  individuals  for  their  new  roles.  Beyond  APEX,  however,  the  training  has 
teen  provided  according  to  individual  need.  The  Grov/ing  the  Gold  framework  will 
help  to  ensure  that  all  executives  and  managers  have  access  to  necessary  training 
ana  a  common  body  of  knowledge  and  experiences. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Senator  COATS.  a.  The  Family  Member  Dental  Program  is  a  successful  program 
which  has  now  transitioned  from  the  original  contractor  to  a  successor  contractor. 
At  this  point,  that  transition  seems  to  be  successful.  Last  year,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  development  of  a  dental  program  for  Selected  Reserve  personnel.  The  one 
remaining  group  of  Military  Health  Care  System  beneficiaries  who  remain 
disenfranchised  in  the  area  of  dental  care  are  military  retirees  and  their  families. 
If  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  retiree  dental  insurance  program  in  which  the  pre- 
miums are  paid  by  the  participants,  is  this  a  meritorious  effort?  Does  the  Depart- 
ment have  any  obligation,  specified  or  implied,  to  provide  dental  care  to  military  re- 
tirees and  their  families? 

Dr.  DORN.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  allowed  to  provide  on  a  "space  available" 
basis  dental  care  to  retirees  and  their  families  (10  USC,  section  1074(b)).  We  are 
studying  the  development  of  a  dental  program  for  retirees  and  their  families. 

Senator  COATS.  Should  the  program  be  constructed  to  require  the  participants  to 
pav  the  total  premium  or  should  the  Department  of  Defense  Health  Care  program 
subsidize  the  premiums?  Have  vou  done  any  research  into  the  possibility  of  a  retiree 
dental  insurance  program  which  you  could  share  with  the  Committee? 

Dr.  DoRN.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  supportive  of  initiatives  to  develop  a 
dental  plan  for  retirees  and  their  family  members,  which  would  be  funded  entirely 
by  retirees.  Tlie  Department  will  continue  to  provide  support  to  groups  who  may 
seek  to  develop  a  plan  similar  to  that  available  to  family  members  of^  active  duty 
personnel.  We  are  currently  studying  the  issue. 

Senator  COATS.  b.  Please  detail  the  TRICARE  savings  assumptions  in  the  budget. 
In  your  view,  and  that  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs),  are 
these  assumptions  reasonable? 

Dr.  DoRN.  The  Defense  Health  Program  fiscal  year  1997  budget  contains  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  assumptions  (detailed  below).  These  total  $487  million  and  will 
represent  a  real  challenge  to  the  Military  Health  Service  System  (MHSS)  requiring 
aggressive  utilization  management,  reducing  real  property  maintenance  expendi- 
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tures,  maximizing  savings  from  Base  Realignment  and  Closures  (BRAC),  and  con- 
tinued implementation  of  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  contracts  and  capita- 
tion-based resource  allocation. 

The  specific  amounts  of  projected  savings  are  as  follows: 

In  millions  of  dollars 

Aggressive  Utilization  Management  375 

Reduced  Emergency  Supplemental  Care  31 

Decreased  Real  Property  Maintenance  73 

Absorbing  Costs  of  Continued  USUHS  Operation  8 

Total  487 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  your  view  on  the  success  of  TRICARE  to  date? 

Dr.  DoRN.  In  our  view,  TRICARE  is  proving  to  be  a  very  successful  program.  Im- 
plementation is  progressing  nationwide  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  very  much  on 
schedule.  At  present,  we  have  awarded  four  managed  care  support  contracts  cover- 
ing 7  of  the  12  DOD  Health  Services  Regions.  In  1995  the  first  contract  was  imple- 
mented in  Region  11  and  three  more  contracts  were  awarded.  We  expect  to  award 
the  remaining  contracts  and  begin  delivery  of  services  throughout  the  country  before 
the  end  of  1997. 

Our  beneficiaries  are  enthusiastic  about  participating  in  the  TRICARE  Prime  pro- 
gram. In  regions  where  TRICARE  Prime  enrollment  has  begun,  our  expxjrience 
shows  that  we  have  far  exceeded  anticipated  enrollments  very  early.  For  example, 
within  6  months  afler  we  began  enrollment  of  retirees  and  family  members  in  Re- 
gion 11  (Washington,  Oregon,  and  a  small  section  of  Idaho),  the  number  of  enroUees 
exceeded  the  estimated  number  projected  for  the  whole  first  year.  A  similar  thing 
happened  in  Region  6  (most  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  most  of  Arkansas,  and  part  of  Lou- 
isiana) where,  afler  only  1  month,  they  enrolled  half  the  number  of  retirees  and 
family  members  projected  for  the  entire  first  year. 

We  are  also  experiencing  successes  with  TRICARE  in  the  medical  readiness 
arena.  Military  medicine  exists  to  support  the  men  and  women  in  uniform,  espe- 
cially when  they  deploy  in  response  to  our  national  security  policy  decisions.  The 
TRICARE  managed  care  system  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  a  trained  and  pre- 
pared medical  force  ready  to  deploy  on  short  notice.  The  transformation  of  our  sys- 
tem to  a  managed  care  system  orings  a  supplemental  capability  that  substantially 
strengthens  the  medical  support  our  military  treatment  facilities  can  provide  our 
beneficiaries  in  the  event  of  a  deployment  of  hospital  staff.  A  notable  example  is  our 
current  deployment  of  medical  personnel  in  support  of  the  American  forces  serving 
the  NATO  peacekeeping  mission  in  Bosnia.  We  are  offering  enrollment  in  TRICARE 
Prime  to  the  families  of  Reserve  and  Guard  members  activated  for  greater  than  179 
days  in  support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  We  are  also  conducting  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  waive  CHAMPUS  deductibles  for  families  of  those  members  activated 
for  shorter  periods. 

Senator  (JOATS.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  improve  the  TRICARE  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  DORN.  We  continue  to  evolve  TRICARE  in  our  effort  to  make  it  the  best 
health  care  plan  in  the  country.  We  are  very  concerned  about  providing  care  for  our 
Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  within  the  constraints  of  our  budget  and  the  extent 
of  our  legal  authorities.  By  congressional  direction,  TRICARE  shall  not  increase  the 
Department's  health  care  costs  and  at  the  same  time  the  costs  to  our  beneficiaries 
shall  not  increase.  In  response  to  the  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act,  we  proposed 
to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCF'A)  a  demonstration  program 
whereby  military  medical  treatment  facilities  may  be  reimbursed  as  providers  under 
existing  Medicare  health  maintenance  organizations  (HMOs).  Discussions  are  cur- 
rently underway  within  the  Administration  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  new 
demonstration  where  DOD  would  maintain  its  current  level  of  effort  and  would  ex- 
pend those  ftinds  first;  then  turn  to  HCFA  to  cover  additional  Medicare-eligible 
beneficiaries  who  choose  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime.  We  would  like  to  see  this 
demonstration  begin  as  soon  as  technical  and  demographic  specifications  can  be 
agreed  upon. 

Senator  Coats,  c.  HIV— The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1996  includes  a  provision  that  requires  the  separation  of  service  members  who  are 
determined  to  be  HIV  positive  regardless  of  whether  they  can  perform  their  as- 
signed duties.  These  individuals,  of  which  there  are  only  about  1,100  in  the  entire 
Department  of  Defense,  make  up  only  20  percent  of  all  service  members  who  are 
permanently  not  world-wide  deployablc  for  medical  reasons. 
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Do  you  believe  that  retaining  HIV-positive  service  members  on  active  duty  de- 
tracts from  the  readiness  of  any  of  the  military  Services?  If  so,  in  what  manner  and 
to  what  extent? 

Dr.  DORN.  Because  the  number  of  HIV-positive  members  is  so  small,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  active  force,  HIV-positive  military  members  do  not 
affect  the  readiness  of  any  of  our  Services. 

Senator  CoATS.  Do  you  believe  that  world-wide  deployability  is  a  valid  criteria  for 
retention  on  active  duty?  Please  elaborate. 

Dr.  DORN.  The  Department  develops  personnel  and  assignment  policies  to  support 
the  national  objectives  while  providing  fair  treatment  to  the  men  and  women  that 
serve  our  nation.  By  policy,  we  do  not  consider  world-wide  deployability  as  a  sole 
basis  for  separation  from  the  military  service.  Although  a  small  number  of  members 
cannot  serve  at  certain  locations,  they  are  experienced  and  highly  qualified  to  per- 
form their  required  duties.  They  represent  a  considerable  investment  in  training 
and  an  invaluable,  experienced  resource,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayer  to  ensure 
that  we  obtain  the  full  value  of  that  investment.  Decisions  on  their  retention  are 
made  on  an  individual  basis  under  our  regulations. 

Senator  Coats,  d.  The  Uniform  Service  Treatment  Facilities  (USTF)  have  raised 
questions  concerning  the  current  plans  for  allocating  the  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  USTFs.  Please  describe  how  the  Department  and  USTFs  came 
to  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  allocation  process  must  be  adjusted.  Also  describe  the 
Department's  plans  to  allocate  the  funds  and  the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
USTFs  accept  or  reject  the  plan. 

Dr.  DoRN.  The  fiscal  year  1996  DOD  Appropriations  Act  provides  $315  million  for 
the  USTF  program  in  fiscal  year  1996.  In  accordance  with  the  Agreement  between 
the  USTFs  and  DOD,  the  USTFs  are  responsible  for  enrollment,  the  level  of  enroll- 
ment, and  any  financial  shortfall  resulting  from  over-enrollment.  For  the  1995-96 
enrollment  cycle,  the  USTFs  chose  to  enroll  beneficiaries  to  a  level  that  is  estimated 
to  require  up  to  $335  million  in  annual  capitation  payments,  resulting  in  a  shortfall 
this  year  of  up  to  $20  million. 

DOD  is  obligated  to  manage  the  USTFs  within  the  financial  limits  set  by  Con- 
gress and  in  a  manner  which  ensures  that  USTF  enrollees  receive  high-qualitv 
health  care  services.  DOD  is  committed  to  making  full  capitation  payments  for  all 
USTF  enrollees  as  of  September  30,  1995,  and  all  newly-enrolled  active  duty  de- 
pendents as  of  October  1,  1995.  This  will  require  an  estimated  $313  million.  Of  the 
remaining  $2  million,  each  USTF  will  receive  a  pro  rata  share  based  on  each  facili- 
ty's percentage  of  fiscal  year  1995  enrollees  wno  have  re-enrolled  for  fiscal  year 
1996,  plus  fiscal  year  1996  active  duty  dependent  enrollees.  This  plan  represents  the 
most  eauitable  method  of  allocating  the  funds  and  refiects  the  statutory  priority  for 
active  duty  dependent  enrollment.  It  spreads  the  fiscal  year  1996  shortfall  evenly 
over  several  months  and  requires  each  USTF  to  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  that 
shortfall 

The  USTFs,  as  a  group,  have  expressed  their  disagreement  with  the  allocation 
plan  and  have  requested  that  they  be  paid  each  month  for  all  enrollees,  forcing  the 
shortfall  to  the  last  2  months  of  the  enrollment  year.  The  USTFs  had  indicated  they 
would  seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  make  up  for  the  shortfall.  In  this  time 
of  tight  budget  constraints.  Congress  has  had  to  make  difficult  spending  choices, 
and  DOD  takes  seriously  its  duty  to  administer  its  programs  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  those  choices.  DOD  docs  not  plan  to  fund  the  USTFs  in  a  fashion  that  would 
exceed  full  payment  for  those  enrollees  covered  under  the  appropriation  and  will 
further  not  fund  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  assume  a  supplemental  appropriation  by 
Congress. 

DOD  has,  on  several  occasions,  indicated  its  willingness  to  assist  any  USTF  facing 
a  potential  shortfall  through  a  bi-lateral  modification  to  the  Agreement  to  facilitate 
compensation  for  health  care  services  provided  to  unfunded  enrollees  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
(CHAMPUS).  DOD  is  working  with  three  of  the  seven  USTFs  to  complete  this  proc- 
ess. Of  the  remaining  four  USTF's,  two  will  face  a  shortfall  if  thev  choose  not  to 
enter  into  a  bi-lateral  modification  for  payment  of  care  provided  to  CHAMPUS  eligi- 
ble beneficiaries. 

Senator  COATS.  e.  During  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  service  members  were  issued  cer- 
tain drugs  which  had  not  been  approved  by  the  FDA  for  the  specific  purpose  for 
which  they  were  issued.  Recently,  the  Department  of  Defense  agreed  to  limit  the 
use  of  drugs  which  have  not  been  approved  by  the  FDA  except  under  certain  very 
specific  circumstances.  Please  describe  what  non-FDA  approved  drugs  are  available 
or  were  contemplated  for  use  in  Bosnia.  What  is  the  current  Department  position 
on  the  use  of  these  drugs?  Describe  the  circumstances  under  whicn  the  Department 
may  authorize  use  of  these  drugs.  Has  the  Department  complied  with  the  recently 
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released  procedures  concerning  use  of  non-FDA  approved  drugs  in  making  the  deci- 
sions about  the  use  of  these  orugs  in  Bosnia?  Please  make  your  responses  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

Dr.  DoRN.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  usin^  any  non-FDA  approved  drugs 
in  Bosnia.  The  Department  has  plans  to  use  Ribavirin  and  Tick  Borne  Encephalitis 
(TBE)  vaccine.  Neither  is  licensed  by  the  FDA;  however,  the  Department  nas  ap- 
proval from  the  FDA  to  use  both  mecucations  under  Investigational  New  Drug  (IND) 
status  in  coiyunction  with  approved  protocols.  TBE  vaccine  will  be  offered  to  some 
U.S.  personnel  who  may  be  at  relatively  high  risk  of  being  infected  from  exposure 
to  ticKs.  Ribavirin  is  being  used  as  an  antiviral  medication  Tor  treatment  of  a  poten- 
tially life  threatening  form  of  hemorrhagic  fever  caused  by  bunyavirus.  Both  medica- 
tions are  to  be  used  m  full  compliance  with  FDA  requirements  regulating  IND  phar- 
maceuticals; and,  informed  consent  by  service  members  is  mandatory. 

OTHER  MATTERS 

Senator  Coats,  a.  Section  555,  fiscal  year  1995  NDAA,  required  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  dischaiye  of  Cadet  James  Webster 
Smith  and  Cadet  Johnson  Chesnut  Whittaker  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  with- 
in 180  days  of  enactment.  Last  year  the  President  presented  the  commission  to 
Cadet  Whittaker's  family.  What  is  the  status  of  the  review  on  Cadet  Smith's  case? 

Dr.  DORN.  Secretary  West  has  recommended,  and  Secretary  Perry  endorsed  the 
view  that  Cadet  Smith  should  receive  a  posthumous  commission  to  the  grade  of  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  The  President  recently  approved  the  recommendation,  and  the  Army 
now  is  working  to  consummate  the  appointment. 

Senator  COATS.  b.  The  Committee  Report  for  H.R.  4301,  National  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  for  fiscal  year  1995  requirea  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study  and  sub- 
mit a  report  identifying  possible  changes  to  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan.  On  February 
15,  the  Committee  sent  you  a  letter  requesting  the  report  be  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress by  April  1,  1996.  What  is  the  status  of  tne  study  and  the  report  today?  Why 
has  this  effort  taken  so  long  to  complete? 

Dr.  DoRN.  We  regret  the  delay  in  completing  this  report.  It  will  be  provided  to 
the  Committee  this  month. 


Advance  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Coats  to  Secretary  Sara  E.  Lister 

ARMY  end  strength 

Senator  COATS.  Over  the  past  year,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  about 
the  authorized  end  strength  for  the  Army.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1996  provides  for  a  minimum  end  strength  for  the  Army  of  495,000. 
The  Comptroller  has  indicated  in  budget  briefings  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  sub- 
mission tnat  the  end  strength  goal  for  the  Army  is  now  some  number  between 
475,000  and  495,000.  This  has  been  interpreted  in  some  corners  as  an  indication 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  reduce  the  Army  an  additional  20,000. 

Does  the  Department  of  Defense  intend  to  reduce  the  Army  below  495,000?  And, 
if  so,  what  would  the  rationale  and  timeline  be  for  such  action?  What  modifications 
to  force  structure,  if  any,  would  accompany  such  action? 

Mrs.  Lister.  At  present  no,  but  possibly  in  the  outyears.  The  current  Future 
Years  Defense  Plan  (FYDP)  reflects  a  force  of  only  475,000.  According  to  recent  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  House  National  Secu- 
rity Committee,  both  Secretary  Perry  and  General  Shalikashvili  emphasized  that 
the  drawdown  was  complete  for  the  active  components,  i.e.,  495,000  end  strength 
for  the  Army.  They  highlighted  that  the  key  to  supporting  the  two  MRC  strategy 
was  the  maintenance  oi  the  current  fighting  force  structure  (10  divisions).  They  both 
opined  that  end  strength  could  possibly  be  reduced  further  while  maintaining  the 
same  fighting  force  structure  by  cutting  infrastructure  and  that  a  study  of  this  pos- 
sibility was  underway.  Secretary  Perry  stated  that  a  decision  to  reduce  Army  struc- 
ture would  probably  not  be  made  until  fiscal  year  1999.  The  Comptroller,  Mr. 
Hamre,  emphasized  that,  to  maintain  a  495K  force,  we  would  require  an  additional 
$1.5  billion.  The  rationale  for  possibly  reducing  end  strength  is  to  pass  on  savings 
to  our  modernization  efforts.  The  Army's  current  position  is  that  it  is  premature  to 
reduce  the  495,000  force  given  the  expanded  role  of  the  Army  in  today's  security 
environment.  The  495K/10  division  force  supports  the  National  Security  and  Mili- 
tary Strategies. 

Senator  CoATS.  Will  the  Department  submit  a  legislative  proposal  for  relief  from 
the  end  strength  Hoor  indicated  in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1996? 
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Mre.  Lister.  No.  Given  that  the  planned  levels  of  accessions  and  losses  are  real- 
ized, the  projected  Army  active  component  end  strength  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1996  is  495^000.  The  authorized  Hoor  is  492,525. 

Senator  COATS.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  taken  any  actions  that  would  pre- 
sume savings  that  would  be  realized  by  sudi  a  reduction  in  the  Army's  end 
strength?  If  so,  what  action(s)? 

Mrs.  Lister.  At  present,  the  potential  of  leveraging  an  end  strength  reduction  to- 
wards modernization  is  only  being  studied. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Senator  CoATS.  Over  the  past  2  years,  the  Congress  has  been  interested  in  the 
continuing  shortfalls  in  the  Militaiy  Personnel,  Army  (MPA)  account.  Last  year,  we 
included  a  plus  up  to  "fix"  the  MPA  account.  Now  we  are  hearing  about  another 
or  a  continuing  shortfall  in  the  MPA  account. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  shortfall?  What  are  the  causes?  What  is  the  Army  doing 
to  ensure  that  these  shortfalls  arc  not  repeated  in  subsequent  years?  What  is  the 
impact  on  the  force? 

Mrs.  LiSTKR.  To  adequately  address  your  concerns,  we  must  briefly  review  the  re- 
cent past  leading  up  to  our  current  situation  and  the  corrective  actions  the  Army 
has  already  taken  and  is  currently  pursuing. 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  early  in  the  Army's  drawdown,  our  end  strength  dropped  fast- 
er than  originally  projected  as  we  accelerated  the  reduction  of  forces  in  Europe.  This 
created  a  surplus  of  funds  in  the  amount  of  $253  million,  which  were  used  to  pay 
other  high  priority  Army  unfinanced  requirements.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  we  suffered 
through  a  period  of  uncertainty  with  some  inaccurate  manpower  forecasts,  coupled 
with  some  directives  from  OSD  and  Congress  to  execute  additional  reductions, 
which  resulted  in  additional  unfunded  requirements.  Changing  economic  assump- 
tions further  exacerbated  this  growing  shortfall.  As  a  result,  MPA  was  short  funds 
in  fiscal  years  1994,  1995  and  1996  required  to  cover  legal  entitlements.  The  Army 
has  fixed  fiscal  years  1994  in  part,  and  fixed  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996  through 
personnel  policy  adjustments.  Congressional  adds,  and  omnibus  reprogramming,  to 
mclude  a  prior  year  reprogramming  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

The  Army  was  originally  projected  to  have  a  $341  million  shortfall  for  the  MPA 
account  in  fiscal  year  1997  but  subsequent  personnel  management  actions  reduced 
the  shortfall  by  $145  million,  and  realignment  of  $196  million  within  the  Table  of 
Organization  and  Allowances  (TOA)  eliminated  the  remaining  shortfall.  The  TOA 
realignment  included  funds  for  Bosnia  but  did  not  provide  for  other  contingency  re- 
quirements. For  fiscal  year  1998  and  beyond,  the  Army  will  address  the  funding  of 
the  MPA  account  in  the  fiscal  year  1998-03  POM  process.  This  remains  a  con- 
strained process  in  terms  of  options,  since  entitlements  are  fixed  in  law,  new  entitle- 
ments must  be  funded  at  the  time  of  authorization,  and  remaining  MPA  require- 
ments should  be  fully  funded.  Additionally,  there  are  variables  sucn  as  foreign  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations  which  can  erode  the  value  of  our  dollars  overseas,  over 
which  we  have  no  control. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  impact  on  the  force,  trying  to  fix  MPA  shortfalls  within 
the  appropriation  has  the  potential  for  hardship  for  soldiers  and  families  and  the 
potential  to  impact  readiness.  Tools  such  as  freezing  PCS  moves,  slowing  soldier 
promotions,  ana  involuntary  early  separation  programs  all  affect  soldiers,  lamilies, 
and  readiness.  The  additional  tool  of  reducing  accessions  would  come  with  the  price 
tag  of  a  potential  NCO  shortfall  in  the  future,  with  its  negative  impact  on  future 
readiness.  As  we've  stated  earlier,  we  believe  we  have  met  these  challenges  for  fiscal 
year  1997  and  are  working  to  ensure  we  continue  to  meet  them  during  the  fiscal 
year  1998-03  POM  process. 

OKKICKR  POLICY 

General  and  Flag  Officers 

Senator  COATS.  The  maximum  number  of  general  and  Hag  officers  that  can  serve 
on  active  duty  at  any  time  is  specified  in  law.  Additionally,  there  are  statutory  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  officers  that  can  serve  in  each  of  the  grades  0-7  through  0- 
10.  Responding  to  Executive  Branch  initiatives,  the  Committee  has  supported  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  these  limits.  The  net  result  has  been  a  richer  mix  of  senior 
general  and  fiag  officers  than  the  basic  formula  would  allow.  This  has  taken  place 
despite  the  overall  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Are  there  currently  sufficient  general  and  fiag  officer  authorizations  for  each  of 
the  military  services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  and  joint  requirements? 

Mrs.  Lister.  No.  The  general  and  fiag  officer  authorizations  should  be  revisited 
to  examine  the  impact  of  ever  growing  joint  requirements.  Both  documented  and 
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long-term  unresourced  requirements  such  as  JTFs  in  Somalia  and  Haiti,  full-time 
dedicated  logistic  GO  for  Bosnia,  and  1996  Olympics  GO  support  should  be  reviewed 
and,  if  validated,  resourced.  The  unresourced  requirements  are  further  compounded 
by  not  receiving  joint  acknowledgment  or  credit.  The  1996  joint  cumulative  credit 
legislation  would  not  recognize  most  of  these  positions  either  due  to  the  limited  defi- 
nition of  joint  operational  participation  or  the  lack  of  retroactive  provisions. 

The  Army  currently  has  11  legitimate  in-service  GO  positions  vacant  and  has  ear- 
marked seven  07  and  six  08  positions  to  downgrade  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  meet  ever 
increasing  joint  participation.  The  proportion  of  Army  GO  joint  participation  has 
grown  from  16  percent  in  1986  to  25  percent  percent  (77  positions)  in  1996  of  GO 
strength.  Legitimate  Army  billets  are  left  vacant  to  fill  recognized  or  unrecognized 
joint  requirements.  It  is  too  simple  a  solution  to  conclude  the  Army  is  over-struc- 
tured at  the  GO  grades.  The  Amriy  has  reduced  its  GO  population  at  a  greater  per- 
centage than  any  other  service.  The  shortages  are  compounded  by  the  higher  de- 
mands for  personnel  resources  in  the  joint  world. 

Senator  CoATS.  Is  the  current  mix  of  3-star  and  4-star  authorizations  adequate 
for  each  of  the  services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  needs  and  participate  fully  in 
the  joint  arena? 

Nlrs.  Lister.  The  Army  is  very  sensitive  to  the  richer  grade  mix  and  cognizant 
of  the  costs  in  ancillary  staff  and  07/08  general  officer  strength.  The  recent  relief 
on  grade  constraints  needs  to  be  equally  matched  by  relief  on  GO  end  strength.  Sup- 
porting newly  created  09  joint  billets  without  increasing  the  overall  service  GO  end 
strength  ceiling  reduces  in-service  GO  resources.  Currently,  08  positions  are  the  bill 
payers  because  the  07  grade  is  mandated  at  50  percent.  Given  today's  grade  for- 
mulas, relief  should  also  oe  given  to  the  50  percent  ceiling  in  order  to  increase  Hexi- 
bility  and  preserve  08  authorizations.  A  service  that  "wins"  an  exempted  09  joint 
position  without  strength  relief  must  compensate  internally  by  filling  an  08  position 
with  an  07.  It  is  not  effective  to  downgrade  the  position  because  in  the  future  you 
could  "lose"  the  09  billet  and  restore  tne  08  position.  The  unpredictable  nature  of 
joint  billets/requirements  impacts  on  the  projected  promotion  rates  as  well  as  in- 
creasing movement  within  the  Hag  officer  ranks. 

Senator  COATS.  Should  the  Committee  expect  a  legislative  proposal  in  this  area 
this  year?  Please  elaborate. 

Mrs.  Lister.  If  the  Committee  is  willing  to  entertain  legislation  that  redefines  the 
joint/in-service  authorization  ratio  as  wen  as  general  and  flag  officer  end  strength, 
the  Army  is  willing  to  submit  a  proposal.  Additional  personnel  management  tools 
to  support  the  services  full  participation  in  thejoint  arena  includes:  relaxing  the  50 
percent  07  grade  constraint,  increasing  the  GC5  end  strength  (the  additions  can  be 
allocated  by  Chairman  based  on  joint  participation),  reducing  the  joint  tour  length 
requirement  when  credit  is  derived  from  JTF  experience  wairanted  by  the  con- 
centrated nature  of  the  operation,  and  recognizing  the  undocumented  joint  require- 
ments. Also,  revisit  joint  credit  for  a  wider  variety  of  joint  assignments  and  retro- 
active credit. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Senator  Coats.  Are  the  reserve  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  success- 
fully support  the  CINCs'  warfighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping,  and 
maintaining  the  force?  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels?  Does  your  service  intend 
to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Mrs.  Lister.  USAR:  The  Army  Reserve's  projected  fiscal  year  1997  authorized  end 
strength  of  215,000  will  equal  its  authorized  force  structure  requirements.  This  will 
provide  the  force  structure  required  to  meet  the  USAR  missions  as  part  of  the  CINC 
warfighting  requirements.  This  force  structure  also  provides  for  the  USAR  capability 
to  support  the  Army's  mobilization,  training,  equipping,  and  deployment  require- 
ments. The  USAR  has  budgeted  to  fully  fund  the  statutory  requirements  of  the  re- 
quested USAR  end  strength  of  215,000. 

National  Guard:  Yes,  tiered  resourcing  will  allow  the  ARNG  to  maintain  sufiicient 
end  strength  to  meet  force  structure  requirements.  Tiered  resourcing  allows  the 
ARNG  to  maintain  force  structure  greater  than  end  strength.  Early  deploying  units 
like  Enhanced  Brigades  and  Force  Support  Package  units  are  overstructured  oy  ap- 

f)roximately  10  percent  and  authorized  personnel  fill  at  1(X)  percent  of  the  increased 
evel. 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

Mrs.  Lister.  USAR:  Yes,  the  retention  of  quality  soldiers  is  a  major  factor  in  sup- 
porting the   required  end   strength   of  the   Army    Reserve.   Through   this   era   of 
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downsizing,  the  Army  Reserve  has  consistently  followed  the  precept  of  keeping  qual- 
ity soldiers  in  the  Selected  Reserve  to  the  maximum  degree  possible  within  end 
strength  limitations.  Every  efforts  continues  to  be  made  to  identify  valid  positions 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance  to  which  soldiers  of  inactivating,  reorganiz- 
ing or  relocating  units  might  be  assigned. 

Another  area  where  the  Army  Reserve  ensures  not  only  the  retention  of  quality 
soldiers  but  also  their  career  progression  is  through  the  use  of  qualitative  retention 
programs.  The  records  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  who  have  attained 
at  least  20  years  of  qualifying  service  for  retired  pay  at  age  60  are  reviewed  by  qual- 
itative retention  boards.  Only  the  best  qualified  of  these  fully  qualified  individuals 
are  selected  for  continuation  in  Army  Reserve  Troop  Program  Units.  Vacancies  re- 
sulting from  removal  actions  by  these  boards  allow  the  upward  mobility  of  other  re- 
serve soldiers  and  increases  their  retention. 

Also,  noncommissioned  officers  are  separated  from  the  Ready  Reserve  after  they 
have  attained  the  maximum  years  of  service  for  their  ranks.  This  also  allows  for 
career  progression  and  increased  retention  of  junior  noncommissioned  officers.  Both 
the  qualitative  retention  programs  and  the  maximum  years  of  service  are  safe- 
guards against  an  aging  force. 

We  do  foresee  a  difficulty  in  attaining  the  number  of  non-prior  service  accessions 
to  meet  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve's  requirements  as  the  military  service  eligible  pop- 
ulation declines.  The  Army  Reserve  must  turn  to  other  programs  to  man  the  force: 
reassignment  of  qualified  soldiers  being  separated  from  active  duty  through  in-serv- 
ice recruiting  programs,  recruitment  and  assignment  of  prior  service  personnel,  and 
last  but  by  not  means  least,  the  retention  of  fully  qualified  and  fully  trained  sol- 
diers. 

National  Guard:  Given  adequate  resourcing,  we  will  achieve  or  exceed  our  reten- 
tion goals  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Quality  is  at  an  all-time  high  in  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  difficulty  in  maintain  adequate  numbers  of  quality  service  mem- 
bers to  support  end  strength  requirements  increases  every  year  due  to  diminishing 
resources.  We  are  in  the  process  of  reorganizing  our  recruiting  and  retention  force 
to  address  this  issue  more  effectively.  Overall,  we  expect  to  meet  or  exceed  our  re- 
tention goals  given  adequate  resourcing. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  your  position  concerning  HR  1646,  The  Reserve  Revital- 
ization  Act?  Specifically,  what  sections  do  you  believe  are  most  important  and  which 
sections  are  less  important?  If  the  general  and  flag  officers  were  required  to  be  ac- 
commodated within  your  current  authorizations,  how  would  that  change  your  posi- 
tion on  those  sections? 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Army  generally  supports  this  bill  and  applauds  its  stated  pur- 
pose to  recognize  the  realities  of  Reserve  Component  (RC)  partnership  in  the  total 
force.  The  Army  supports  those  proposals  in  the  bill  which  bring  the  service  compo- 
nents together,  remove  barriers  to  access  the  RC,  encourage  the  efficient  use  of 
America's  Army,  and  foster  reliance  on  the  RC.  The  Army  also  generally  supports 
those  sections  of  the  bill,  that  is.  Sections  302-304  and  501-508  that  provide  bene- 
fits to  RC  soldiers  without  placing  the  burden  of  an  unfunded  mandate  on  the  Army. 
The  Army  further  supports  the  bill's  legislation  concerning  military  technicians. 

However,  sections  such  as  Section  201  which  would  direct  the  Army  Reserve  Com- 
mand to  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  or  Section  301  which  excessively 
restricts  the  Army's  accessibility  to  its  reserve  forces  would  serve  to  separate  and 
establish  barriers  between  Army  components.  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  that  the  Army  has  been  changing  over  the  past  few  years  to  recognize  the 
realities  addressed  by  this  bill  and  to  ensure  the  appropriate  readiness  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve.  Let  me  give  you  four  examples  of  that  change. 
First,  the  Army  has  had  a  separate  Army  Reserve  Command  since  1991;  second,  the 
Chief,  Army  Reserve  is  the  appropriations  manager  for  USAR  appropriations;  third, 
the  USAR  is  totally  integrated  into  the  warfight;  and  fourth,  the  USAR  has  attained 
historically  high  readiness  levels.  Because  of  these  changes,  the  USAR  enjoys  the 
advocacy  of  the  FORSCOM,  USARPAC,  and  USAREUR  Commanders,  all  four-star 
officers,  and  all  Commanders  of  the  Army  element  of  Joint  Commands.  If  this  bill 
was  enacted,  the  Army  believes  that  this  unusual  advocacy  and  integration  may  be 
disrupted  and  serve  to  separate  the  USAR  from  the  other  components  of  the  Army. 

Lastly,  I  was  asked  to  comment  about  the  accommodation  of  general  and  flag  offi- 
cers within  the  Army's  current  authorization.  The  Army  supports  the  accountability 
of  Reserve  General  Officers  on  active  duty.  As  a  "seamless"  Army,  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate AC  and  RC  general  officers  on  active  duty. 
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PERSONNEL  READINESS 

Senator  COATS.  Provide  an  assessment  of  the  personnel  readiness  of  the  force. 
Please  break  out  both  reserve  and  active  force  readiness. 

Mrs.  Lister.  Active  Army:  Personnel  readiness  levels  are  currently  at  expected 
levels.  Rapidly  deploying  divisions  are  maintaining  the  highest  possible  personnel 
readiness  ratings  and  the  forward  deployed  and  initial  reinforcing  divisions  are  gen- 
erally slightly  lower.  F'orces  deployed  to  Bosnia  are  also  at  the  highest  personnel 
readiness  levels.  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  units  are  l^ginning  to  re- 
bound from  temporary  shortages  of  non-commissioned  officers  (NCOs)  resulting 
from  the  combined  effects  of  Military  Personnel  Account  (MPA)  shortages  (which 
constrained  NCO  levels  to  98  percent  of  authorizations),  support  for  Bosnia  oper- 
ations (which  increased  personnel  strengths  in  Europe  at  the  expense  of  COInTJS 
units),  and  distribution  anomalies  (which  resulted  from  MPA  shortages,  Bosnia  re- 
quirements, and  drawdown  actions). 

Readiness  ratings  for  Major  Combat  Units  (MCUs)  are  projected  to  remain  at 
their  current  levels  through  fiscal  year  1997.  Readiness  rates  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Army  are  expected  to  improve  gradually  throughout  fiscal  year  1996,  then  sta- 
bilize through  fiscal  year  1997.  Improvement  in  these  units  is  expxjcted  to  result 
from  increased  promotions  to  NCO  ranks,  return  of  soldiers  extended  for  90  days 
in  Europe  to  stabilize  the  Bosnia  force,  and  the  leveling  of  drawdown  related  dis- 
tribution anomalies. 

USAR:  The  Army  Reserve's  "first  to  fight  forces"  in  the  early  required  of  them. 
The  remaining  USAR  forces,  although  also  ready,  are  being  impacted  by  current  fis- 
cal constraints  that  cause  the  USAR  to  have  to  tier  its  available  resources  to  achieve 
the  highest  overall  readiness  within  the  bounds  of  funding  levels  and  to  ensure  the 
earliest  deploying  units  i.re  ready.. .early.  USAR  forces  are  undergoing  transition  in 
force  structure,  units,  and  personnel.  As  the  forces  are  reshaped  from  Contingency 
Force  Packages  (CFPs)  to  Force  Support  Packages  (FSPs),  the  greatest  concern  of 

Eersonnel  readiness  remains  qualification  in  the  MOS  individuaf  soldier  skills.  The 
fSAR  commitment  to  continued  improvement  in  unit  personnel  readiness  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  priority  for  the  Chief,  Army  Reserve. 

National  Guard:  The  Army  National  Guard  continues  to  rank  high  in  regards  to 
personnel  readiness.  As  of  January  1996,  80  percent  of  better  of  the  Guard's  "first 
to  fight"  units  are  ready  to  deploy.  That  level  increases  when  C-5  units  are  ex- 
cluded. Careful  management  and  cross-leveling  of  personnel  resources  have  yielded 
a  high  degree  of  personnel  readiness  with  soldiers  able  to  deploy  worldwide  in  sup- 
port of  U.S.  Army  contingency  mission  requirements. 

TRANSITION  BENEFITS 

Senator  COATS.  The  Congress  gave  the  Department  a  number  of  authorities  to  as- 
sist service  members,  civilian  employees  and  their  family  members  who  leave  during 
the  defense  drawdown  jjeriod. 

Please  describe  the  measures  of  success  you  used  to  evaluate  the  transition  assist- 
ance program.  Along  with  describing  the  measures  of  success,  please  provide  an 
evaluation  of  how  you  are  doing  in  relation  to  each. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Army  measures  success  of  the  Army  Career  and  Alumni  Pro- 
gram (ACAP)  by  applying  the  major  "common  sense"  tests  against  which  any  pro- 
gram should  be  juoged:  (1)  Is  there  a  continuing  need  for  the  program?  (2)  Is  it  cost- 
effective?  (3)  Does  tne  program  provide  measurable  value-adaed  contributions?  The 
Army  recognized  the  importance  of  an  independent  mea.surement  of  the  success  of 
its  transition  program  and  conducted  an  extensive  and  formal  program  evaluation 
of  its  entire  effort.  This  2-year-long  study,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Army  Research  Institute,  included  a  random  sampling  of  approximately  3,000  ex- 
service  members  who  transitioned  between  October  1,  1992  ana  September  30,  1993. 
The  measures  of  success  examined  by  the  study  included  annual  earnings,  cost  and 
benefit  analysis  of  providing  services,  and  the  impact  of  transition  services  on  atti- 
tudes towards  recommending  the  military  as  a  career  to  other. 

Continuing  Need.  Since  the  1991  inception  of  its  permanent  program  under  the 
authorities  of  Title  10,  USC  1172  (preseparation  counseling)  and  Title  10  USC  1173 
and  11974  (employment  assistance),  the  Army  has  provided  assistance  to  over 
500,000  clients.  The  great  majority  of  our  military  clients  are  completely  inexperi- 
enced in  the  job  search  process.  Civil  Service  clients  may  have  some  job  search  expe- 
rience, but  it  is  primarily  in  the  Federal  employment  environment.  Most  spouses 
come  to  us  having  some  experience  but  needing  to  update  their  job  search  skills  and 
resumes. 

Even  though  the  military  downsizing  is  essentially  complete.  Army  separations 
are  expected  to  remain  at  a  fairly  steady  state,  at  over  1(X),000  per  year  for  the 
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forseeable  future.  The  need  is  not  decreasing;  in  fact,  it  is  increasing.  Last  year  (fis- 
cal year  1995),  we  served  nearly  125,913  clients — this  was  an  increase  of  over  10 
percent  or  13,286  customers.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  enlisted  clients 
increased  by  8,740.  More  soldiers  left,  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1994  than  in  fiscal 
year  1995,  yet  ACAPs  military  and  civilian  customers  grew.  There  can  be  no  strong- 
er statement  of  continuing  need.  Curtailment  of  ACAP  would  send  an  unmistakable 
signal  to  soldiers  that  their  post-service  economic  status  is  not  as  important  to  the 
country  as  was  that  of  those  who  separated  between  1991  and  1996.  This  is  not  a 
message  the  Army  wants  to  send  to  our  loyal  force. 

Cost  Effectiveness.  ACAP  more  than  pays  for  itself  through  reduced  unemploy- 
ment costs  to  the  Army  and  increased  taxes  paid  to  the  Government. 

As  to  the  cost^nefit  analysis,  the  study  found  that  the  return  of  the  Army's  in- 
vestment ($300  per  transitioner  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  which  $160  is  the 
average  cost  of  contreicted  job  assistance  services)  could  be  expected  to  increase  for 
each  additional  transition  service  used  by  a  client.  As  an  example,  the  study  stated 
that  the  net  benefit  to  the  government  of  12  services  would  be  $409  assuming  a  15 
percent  tax  rate  and  beginning  with  the  average  enlisted  sample  member  who 
earned  $16,306  and  utilized  4.6  job  assistance  services. 

Additionally,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Personnel  Support  and  Fami- 
lies, found  that  transition  assistance  services  have  had  a  direct  impact  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment  compensation  costs.  The  report  indicated  that  the  Army  has 
experienced  a  35  percent  aecrease  in  unemployment  costs  since  1992,  a  saving  of 
approximately  $94,000,000  or  $1,(X)0  per  transitioner. 

Value  Added.  Use  of  ACAP  builds  goodwill,  confidence  and  initial  salary. 

ACAP  is  a  recruiting  multiplier.  The  ARI  study  showed  that,  in  terms  of  rec- 
ommending the  military  as  a  career  to  others,  83  percent  of  those  who  received  and 
were  satisfied  with  Army-provided  transition  services  would  be  more  inclined  to  rec- 
ommend the  military  as  a  career.  In  contrast,  only  34  percent  of  those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  transition  services  would  so  endorse  the  military  as  a  career. 

Senator  COATS.  Use  of  ACAP  job  assistance  builds  confidence  in  all  customer  seg- 
ments — military,  civilian,  and  spouses.  Eighty  percent  of  those  who  were  satisfied 
with  job  search  assistance  felt  well  or  very  well  prepared  for  the  job  market. 

In  starting  pay  differential,  the  study  found  that,  among  a  sample  of  former  serv- 
ice members  m  pay  grade  E6  or  less  who  had  less  than  a  Bachelor's  degree,  the 
average  difference  in  yearly  earning  between  those  who  received  a  transition  work- 
shop and  two  additional  transition  services  compared  to  those  who  received  a  transi- 
tion workshop  and  the  complete  range  of  12  services  provided  at  an  Army  transition 
assistance  center  was  about  $7,300.  Each  of  the  12  Army-provided  transition  serv- 
ices examined  were  predicted  to  increase  annual  earnings  by  over  $400  each,  hold- 
ing other  factors  constant. 

Senator  COATS.  How  much  is  budgeted  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  in  support 
of  the  transition  program?  How  much  of  the  transition  assistance  program  is  con- 
tracted? Please  list  the  specific  functions  performed  by  contractors.  As  you  prepare 
the  responses  for  the  military  programs,  please  break  out  both  active  and  reserve 
forces. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  fiscal  year  1997  ACAP  budget  is  $31.2M— $13.2  OSD  dollars 
and  $18. 8M  Army  dollars.  This  fiscal  year  (fiscal  year  1996),  approximately  56  per- 
cent of  the  budget  will  be  spent  on  the  contract.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  the  percentage 
of  contracted  services  will  grow  as  we  phase  out  most  government  employees  and 
deliver  all  transition  and  iob  assistance  services  through  the  contract.  By  fiscal  year 
1998,  we  expect  to  expend  approximately  72  percent  for  contract  services,  providing 
that  funding  is  sustained  at  currently  level. 

These  budget  figures  are  for  transition  services  only  and  do  not  contain  the  fund- 
ing identified  for  transition  benefits  such  as  Voluntary  Separation  Incentives,  the 
Special  Separation  Benefit,  or  Temporary  Early  Retirement.  The  amount  required 
for  these  transition  benefits  far  exceed  the  amount  expended  on  transition  services. 
Additionally,  we  cannot  identify  the  funding  for  reserves.  Active  duty  Reserve  and 
National  Guard  soldiers  have  full  access  to  ACAP  services. 

Contracted  Functions.  The  contractor  performs  all  iob  assistance  functions  at  64 
locations  worldwide.  In  addition,  we  provide  mobile  job  assistance  services  to  a  wide 
variety  of  remote  locations  not  served  by  fixed  sites.  In  fact,  we  are  taking  ACAP 
to  Bosnia  and  Hungary.  Job  assistance  services  are  specifically  tailored  to  the  client 
needs  and  population.  A  wide  variety  of  services  are  ofTered — career  planning  and 
counseling;  financial  planning  workshops;  job  search  seminars  and  workshops;  indi- 
vidual job  search  counseling;  interviewing  workshops;  resume  and  cover  letter  prep- 
aration counseling;  access  to  OSD  automated  systems;  the  Defense  Outplacement 
Referral  Systems  (DORS),  the  I'ublic  and  Community  Services  (PACS)  personnel 
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and  organizational  registries;  conduct  and  support  of  job  fairs;  job  search  libraries; 
and  SF  171/OF  612  preparation. 

The  contractor  provides  a  computerized  network  of  employees  (over  17,000  em- 
ployers are  currently  enrolled)  who  are  specifically  interested  in  recruiting  separat- 
ing military  and  civilian  personnel.  They  also  provide  a  computerized  ioD  bank  of 
current  jobs  targeted  for  military  veterans — over  6,000  hot  leads,  updated  daily. 
These  hot  leads  are  provided  to  OSD  for  inclusion  in  the  Transition  Bulletin  board 
with  the  result  that  ACAP  contributes  as  much  as  60  percent  of  all  job  leads  pub- 
lished on  the  Transition  Bulletin  Board.  In  addition,  we  have  an  ACAP  Home  Page 
that  not  only  lists  information  about  ACAP  but  also  contains  the  hot  leads  and  ac- 
cess to  other  job  and  resume  databases.  This  is  particularly  helpful  to  clients  who 
can't  come  into  our  offices  on  a  regular  basis  but  who  have  access  to  the  Internet. 

As  previously  stated,  ACAP  is  integrating  its  transition  and  job  assistance  func- 
tions under  the  contract.  This  means  that  customers  will  no  longer  have  to  go  to 
one  office  for  transition  assistance  and  another  office  for  job  assistance.  It  will  be 
a  seamless  operation  with  the  contractor  providing  the  full  gamut  of  transition  serv- 
ices— preseparation  counseling  to  resume  assistance.  The  result  will  be  increased  ef- 
ficiency, reauced  staff,  and  lower  costs. 

As  a  final  point,  the  success  and  usefulness  of  ACAP  services  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  other  DOD  and  Federal  agencies  use  the  ACAP  contract  to  provide 
transition  sei^ices.  The  Navy  uses  the  contract  to  provide  services  to  afioat  isolated 
units  worldwide.  Other  Federal  agencies,  to  include  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  established  career  centers  through  the  ACAP  contract.  0PM  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  this  concept  and  they,  along  with  GSA  and  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  have  indicated  an  interest  in  using  the  contract. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  POLICY 

Senator  COATS.  Civilian  Workforce  Reductions:  Please  provide  an  assessment  of 
the  programs  made  in  reducing  the  civilian  workforce.  Such  assessment  should  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  The  extent  of  the  reductions  achieved  to  date. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  civilian  manpower  program  has  reduced  136K  (or  33  percent) 
from  403K  in  fiscal  year  1989  to  267K  in  fiscal  vear  1995.  These  reductions  have 
been  achieved  through  a  combination  of  functional  transfers  outside  the  Army,  force 
structure  downsizing,  efficiency  initiatives,  base  closures/consolidations,  privatiza- 
tion and  re-engineering  initiatives,  and  other  program  review  workload  decisions. 
Through  this  process,  the  Army  has  reduced  OCONUS  civilians  by  51  percent,  man- 
agement headquarters  by  32  percent,  base  support  by  31  percent,  and  logistics  sup- 
port by  54  percent.  The  adverse  impact  on  our  civilians  has  been  minimized  through 
the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Program  (VSIP) — over  21,000  civilians  have  ac- 
cepted the  buyout  since  fiscal  year  1993;  since  fiscal  year  1989,  less  than  4,000  have 
been  involuntarily  separated. 

Senator  COATS.  (2)  Plans  for  additional  reductions. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Army's  civilian  end  strength  will  continue  to  decline  and  is  pro- 
jected to  decline  to  236K  in  fiscal  year  2001.  This  is  an  overall  reduction  of  over 
41  percent.  Privatization  and  re-engineering  initiatives,  as  well  as  BRAC  and  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  (NPR)  initiatives,  are  key  to  achieving  future  infrastruc- 
ture reductions.  Maximum  fiexibility  to  determine  tne  most  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive manpower  mix  of  the  workforce  (military,  civilians  and  contractors)  would 
greatly  enhance  our  ability  to  properly  manage  the  downsizing.  The  Army  is  on 
track  to  meet  our  NPR  goals  for  reductions  in  senior  grades,  supervisory  ratios,  and 
designated  occupational  groups. 

Senator  COATS.  (3)  The  use  of  and  adequacy  of  existing  authorities  and  separation 
initiatives  to  achieve  reduction  targets; 

Mrs.  Lister.  Voluntary  Separation  Incentives  Pay  (VSIP)  for  civilian  employees. 
U.S.  citizen  permanent  workforce  losses  (from  voluntary  separations  and  retire- 
ments) and  tne  number  that  were  accompanied  by  a  VSIP  are  provided  below  for 
the  past  2  fiscal  years: 


Number  o< 
lasses 


Number  with 
VSIP 


Percent  with 
VSP 


Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 


25.947 
18.194 


4,361 
7,085 


16.8 
38.9 


From  the  above  data,  it  is  clear  that  VSIP  is  playing  a  significant  and  increasing 
role  in  the  drawdown  of  the  permanent  workforce.  Using  VSIP,  we  have  kept  the 
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number  of  involuntary  separations  due  to  reductions  in  force  (RIF)  to  703  in  fiscal 
year  1994  and  859  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  VSIP  provisions  are  considered  adequate 
to  accomplish  currently  programmed  civilian  reductions. 

We  see  the  need  for  0PM  and  Congress  to  arrive  at  legislative  reforms  that  would 
simplify  the  civil  service  appointment  system  (e.g.,  the  career  and  career-conditional 
appointment  provisions)  and  concurrently  the  RIF  retention  process.  The  complex 
RIF  retention  standing  rules  that  we  apply  today  are  difficult  and  costly  to  admin- 
ister and  cannot  readily  be  understood  by  employees  and  managers.  A  simpler  ap- 
pointment system  (e.g.,  based  on  simple  length  of  service  without  career  and  career- 
conditional  designators)  would  also  help  us  operate  more  efficiently  with  reduced 
human  resources. 

Senator  Coats.  4)  The  Priority  Placement  Program. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Department  of  Defense  Priority  Placement  Program  (PPP)  con- 
tinues to  play  an  essential  role  in  the  placement  of  excess  and  displaced  employees. 
In  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Army  made  2,448  placements  from  the  PPP.  In  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  Army  made  2,184  such  placements. 

Senator  Coats.  5)  The  implementation  of  and  long  term  effects  (if  any)  of  high- 
grade  reductions. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Army  has  accomplished  the  reductions  directed  in  Executive 
Order  12839,  which  required  a  4  percent  reduction  in  civilian  end  strength  between 
fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1995,  10  percent  of  which  was  to  be  high-grade  posi- 
tions (i.e.,  GS14  through  SES  and  equivalent).  As  of  January  1996,  the  Army  has 
reduced  1,914  high-grade  positions  from  the  September  1992  baseline.  Commanders 
have  effected  many  of  these  reductions  through  reducing  layers  and  streamlining  or- 
ganisations. High-grade  reduction  continues  as  one  of  several  targets  incorporated 
into  the  Army  Streamlining  Program  consistent  with  the  OSD  guidance  which  di- 
rected further  specific  high-grade  reductions  through  fiscal  year  1999.  Achieving  the 
further  reductions,  however,  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  because  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Army  high  grades  are  positions  where  the  grades  are  supported 
by  the  highly  specialized  and  technical  nature  of  the  work  performed,  not  by  super- 
vising or  managing  the  work  of  others.  Attention  focused  on  reducing  the  number 
of  civilian  high-grade  positions  inhibits  our  ability  to  convert  military  field  grade  of- 
ficer positions  where  it  makes  senses.  We  continue  to  stress  the  impwrtance  of 
matching  the  workforce  to  the  workload  but,  as  with  any  arbitrary  reduction  pro- 
gram, we  always  run  the  risk  of  reducing  the  number  or  grades  of  positions  in  the 
structure  without  eliminating  the  work,  thus  creating  misassignments  of  the  re- 
maining employees. 

Senator  COATS.  6)  Your  personal  views  on  the  extent  to  which  your  Department 
was  able  to  incorporate  substantive  factors  such  as  the  civilian  contribution  to  mili- 
tary readiness,  force  structure  changes,  and  civilian  workload  changes  when  deter- 
mining the  timing  and  manner  in  which  the  workforce  reductions  would  be  imple- 
mented. 

Mrs.  Lister.  In  developing  civilian  drawdown  plans,  a  number  of  factors  were 
considered.  These  include  budget  reductions,  force  structure  downsizing,  projected 
funded  workload,  BRAC  actions  and  the  overall  impact  on  the  civilian  workforce. 
The  primary  drivers  were  budget  and  force  structure  reductions.  We  have  used  var- 
ious methods  available  to  determine  workload  levels.  While  these  methods  have 
helped,  I  feel  they  can  be  improved.  Therefore,  I  have  directed  the  development  of 
an  improved  methodology  which  is  currently  being  implemented  in  some  areas.  Ci- 
vilian support  to  readiness  is  always  a  consideration  in  developing  reduction  plans. 
There  have  not  been  any  significant  readiness  issues  reported  as  a  result  of  civilian 
drawdown. 

Senator  CoATS.  7)  Your  personal  views  on  the  near-term  and  long-term  effects  of 
the  workforce  reductions — and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  implemented — 
on  the  viability  of  the  Department's  civilian  workforce  and  its  contribution  to  mili- 
tary readiness. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  civilian  workforce  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  major  con- 
tributor to  military  readiness.  Army  civilians  provide  significant  support,  particu- 
larly to  depwt  maintenance,  supply,  acquisition,  transportation,  training,  medical 
care,  research  and  development,  engineering,  and  facHities  operations.  Civilians  pro- 
vide quality  of  life  support  to  soldiers  which  directly  affects  readiness.  In  addition, 
civilians  have  provided  direct  support  to  Desert  Storm  and  other  military  operations 
such  as  Haiti  and  Bosnia.  While  the  civilian  workforce  is  being  reduced,  the  civilian 
support  role  in  these  areas  will  not  change. 
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PERSONNEL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 


Senator  CoATS.  In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995, 
Congress  provided  the  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  personnel 
demonstration  projects  at  Science  and  Technology  Reinvention  Laboratories.  Con- 
cerned with  what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  progress  in  this  area,  the  Conferees  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  the  require- 
ment for  the  Department  to  report  the  extent  to  which  these  expanded  authorities 
have  been  used  in  each  of  the  military  departments.  This  report  was  due  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1996. 

What  is  the  status  of  this  report? 

Mrs.  Lister.  Section  4  of  the  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  Conference 
Report  calls  for  a  report  to  be  submitted  45  days  after  the  date  of  enactment.  We 
are  coordinating  a  response  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
by  the  March  26,  1996  deadline.  The  response  answers  your  questions  and  provides 
additional  information  regarding  the  DOD  corporate  effort  to  develop,  approve  and 
implement  the  demonstration  projects. 

Senator  COATS.  In  the  absence  of  this  report,  please  provide  your  assessment  of 
the  progress  in  using  this  authority. 

1)  What  demonstration  projects  has  your  department  proposed? 

Mrs.  Lister.  Seven  DOD  personnel  demonstration  projects  have  been  proposed. 
The  Army  is  proposing  four — The  Army  Research  Laboratory;  Army  Medical  Re- 
search and  Materiel  Command;  U.S.  Army  Missile  Research,  Development  and  En- 
gineering Center;  and  U.S.  Army  Waterways  Experiment  Station.  Collaborative  ef- 
forts of  the  entire  Defense  Demonstration  Project  team — the  participating  labora- 
tories, the  Military  Departments,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  have  resulted  in  significant  progress  to- 
ward implementing  the  1995  Defense  Authorization  Act  authority. 

Senator  COATS.  2)  What  is  the  status  of  each  proposal? 

Mrs.  Lister.  A  brief  description  of  the  review  and  approval  processes  is  necessary 
to  define  the  status  of  each  project.  Title  5,  USC  4703  imposes  a  number  of  time- 
intensive  requirements  for  approving  and  implementing  personnel  demonstration 
projects.  These  include,  for  example,  two  Federal  Register  notice  postings  (the  first 
occurring  a  minimum  of  180  days  before  project  implementation),  public  hearings, 
national  union  consultation,  and  Congressional  notice  (occurring  at  least  90  days  be- 
fore project  implementation).  The  approval  and  implementation  process  has  been  di- 
vided into  three  phases: 

Phase  I  is  the  initial  phase  of  formal  communications,  in  which  participating  lab- 
oratories define  the  concepts  they  would  like  to  test.  The  Military  Departments, 
OSD  and  0PM  then  provide  informal  feedback  regarding  those  concepts. 

Phase  II  represents  the  first  Federal  Register  posting  period.  During  this  phase, 
the  laboratories  integrate  feedback  received  during  Phase  I  into  their  demonstration 
project  proposals,  which  travel  through  DOD  review  channels  and  then  to  0PM  for 
review  and  notice. 

Phase  III  is  the  final  phase  before  project  implementation.  During  this  phase, 
DOD  and  0PM  consolidate  public  comments  and  tne  laboratories  integrate  the  com- 
ments into  the  Demonstration  Project  Plan.  The  Plan,  with  local  implementing  in- 
structions, actually  replaces  applicable  sections  of  Title  5  USC,  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  and  Defense  regulations  for  the  demonstration  projects. 

Historically,  the  total  demonstration  project  approval  and  implementation  effort 
has  taken  between  18  months  and  2  years.  We  expect  the  Air  Force  and  the  Naval 
Warfare  Centers  to  implement  projects  first,  during  late  fall  of  this  year.  The 
Army's  proposals  are  at  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army  (Phase  II). 

Senator  Coats.  3)  What  is  the  projected  implementation  date  of  each  proposal? 

Mrs.  Lister.  We  expect  the  projects  for  the  Army  to  be  implemented  in  Spring 
1997. 

Senator  CoATS.  4)  What  obstacles,  if  any,  have  you  encountered  in  implementing 
these  demonstration  projects? 

Mrs.  Lister.  As  already  mentioned.  Title  5  USC  4703  requirements  for  review 
and  approval  of  demonstration  projects  are  lengthy  and  complex.  We  continue  to 
work  with  the  laboratories,  the  Military  Departments  and  0PM  to  streamline  as 
much  as  possible  through  methods  such  as  informal  discussions  and  formal  reviews 
by  way  oi  multi-functional  review  teams  that  provide  immediate  feedback. 

Other  complexities  that  we  view  as  challenges  rather  than  obstacles  refiect  our 
efforts  to  balance  the  laboratories'  needs  with  other  DOD-wide  human  resource 
management  (HRM)  improvement  elTorts.  We  have  successfully  met  these  chal- 
lenges as  follows: 
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•  The  Director  of  Defense,  Research,  and  Engineering  (DDR&E);  the  Assist- 
ance Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  Policy  (ASD(FMP));  and 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Civilian  Personnel  Policy 
(DASDCCPP))  have  negotiated  extensively  to  balance  the  laboratories'  needs 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Department  in  areas  such  as  the  Defense  Prior- 
ity Placement  Program  and  statutory  or  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)-imposed  manpower  controls.  Due  in  part  to  the  laboratories'  con- 
cerns regarding  local  effects  of  the  Defense  PPP,  the  Department  convened 
a  special  task  Torce  that  included  laboratory  representatives  to  achieve  De- 
partment-wide program  improvements.  The  DASD(CPP)  arranged  for  a 
visit  and  accompanied  the  DUR&E  to  0MB  to  present  a  case  for  manpower 
control  relief  for  the  laboratories. 

•  The  Department  is  moving  toward  regional  civilian  personnel  services  to 
reduce  the  number  of  HRM  professionals,  while  improving  processes  and 
systems.  This  is  in  response  to  our  own  corporate  goals  to  improve  and 
streamline  our  HRM  business  and  to  externa]  directives  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's 1993  Streamlining  the  Bureaucracy  memorandum  and  Vice  President 
Gore's  National  Performance  Review  recommendations.  These  demonstra- 
tion projects  introduce  functional  operating  level  differences  that  are  being 
considered  in  HRM  regionalization  planning.  We  believe  that  HRM  region- 
alization  will  assist  the  laboratories  in  successfully  implementing  their  per- 
sonnel demonstration  projects. 

The  Department  is  also  developing  a  Department-wide  automated  personnel  data 
system  with  accompanying  business  process  improvements  to  support  managers  in 
making  personnel  aecisions  and  conducting  personnel  business.  The  Civilian  Person- 
nel Management  Service  (CPMS),  in  coordination  with  the  Defense  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Service,  has  worked  with  the  participating  laboratories  and  Military  De- 
partments to  develop  drafl  System  Change  Requests  needed  to  bring  these  systems 
on  line  to  support  the  demonstration  projects.  Based  on  the  drafts,  CPMS  has  com- 
mitted systems  support  by  the  fall  of  1996,  which  is  the  earliest  estimated  imple- 
mentation date  for  any  of  the  projects. 

MODERNIZATION  AND  RKGIONALIZATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  FUNCTIONS 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  status  of  the  regionalization  of  civilian  personnel 
management  functions  within  your  department? 

OSU  Background.  Regionalization  is  well  underway.  The  Components  have  devel- 
oped comprehensive  implementation  planning  documents  detailing  regionalization 
f)roject  milestones  for  fiscal  year  1996  and  are  in  the  process  of  updating  their  plans 
or  fiscal  year  1997.  The  plans  address  key  elements  such  as  staffing,  facilities,  in- 
frastructure issues  and  change  management  concerns.  The  plans  include  target 
dates  for  when  the  Regional  Centers  anticipate  serving  their  customers.  All  Compo- 
nents are  evaluating  their  regionalization  programs  using  personnel  management 
evaluation  instruments,  customer  surveys,  and  other  measures. 

Based  on  current  planning  documents,  up  to  23  regional  service  centers  are  pro- 
jected to  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1999.  There  are  seven  regional 
centers  in  operation  and  five  more  are  scheduled  for  stand-up  in  fiscal  year  1996. 
The  remaining  planned  17  will  be  phased  in  by  fiscal  year  1998.  Regional  site  selec- 
tions are  not  yet  final  in  all  cases. 

The  Civilian  Personnel  Management  Service  (CPMS)  established  a  Functional 
Program  Management  Office  to  provide  direction,  oversight,  and  integration  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Regionalization  efforts. 

Mrs.  Lister.  Tne  Army  will  establish  ten  geographically-based  regions,  three  out- 
side the  Continental  United  States  (OCONUS),  and  seven  within  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS).  The  Regionalization  I*roject  Management  Office,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  &  Reserve  Affairs)  (ASA(M&RA))  was  created  in 
1994  to  coordinate  the  Army  civilian  personnel  regionalization  initiative.  Designated 
lead  Major  Army  Commands  (MACOM)  are  responsible,  as  agents  of  the 
ASA(M&RA),  for  accomplishing  the  stand  up  of  assigned  regions.  Phased  implemen- 
tation of  the  Army's  ten  regions  began  formally  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  will  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1999.  Hanned  completion  dates  for  individual  regional  projects 
are  attached. 

The  Army  has  announced  site  selections  for  nine  regions.  The  European  Region 
is  now  fully  operational  and  significant  progress  has  been  made  in  standing  up  the 
Army  National  Capital  and  Southeastern  United  States  Regions.  EfTorts  are  under- 
way to  open  the  Pacific,  Southwestern  and  Northeastern  United  States  Regions  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Army  is  finalizing  plans  for  the  stand  up  of  all  re- 
maining regions.  Phased  manpower  reductions  necessary  to  attain  DOD-established 
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target  servicing  ratios  (personnelist  to  customer)  have  been  programmed  through 
fiscal  year  2001. 

Currently,  the  Army  regionalization  plan  is  on  schedule.  Key  implementation  con- 
siderations include  facility  modification  requirements;  equipment/furniture  pur- 
chase; automation/communications  connectivity  procurement,  installation  and  test- 
ing; marketing/communications;  training  for  civilian  personnel  staffs  and  serviced 
managers/supervisors,  and  employee  placement  plans. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  status  of  elTorts  to  field  a  standard  personnel  data 
system  with  the  communications  network  necessary  to  support  the  regionalization 
effort? 

OSD  Background.  Many  efforts  are  underway  to  ensure  successful  implementa- 
tion of  civilian  personnel  regionalization  and  systems  modernization.  A  Functional 
Program  Management  Office  (FPMO)  for  Regionalization  and  Modernization  has 
been  established  under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Civilian  Person- 
nel Policy)  (DASEXCPP)).  The  Prt^am  Manager  has  overall  responsibility  for  inte- 
grating both  the  Civilian  Personnel  Regionalization  and  Systems  Modernization 
projects.  There  is  a  Project  OfTicer  for  Regionalization  and  a  Project  Officer  for  Sys- 
tems Modernization  in  this  FPMO.  DASLKCPP)  receives  weekly  progress  reports 
from  the  FPMO.  Regular  planning  conferences  are  conducted  with  the  nighest  level 
civilian  personnel  representatives  from  the  DOD  Comfwnents  to  coordinate  and  re- 
port on  regionalization  and  modernization  actions  and  events. 

The  modernized  system  envisions  a  robust  communications  infrastructure  to  sup- 
port our  re-engineered  processes  and  systems.  We  are  designing  interim  solutions 
to  use  existing  communications  networks  and  to  ensure  they  are  adequate  to  meet 
minimum  needs. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Air  Force  Militaiy  Personnel  Center  (AFMPC),  in  coordination 
with  the  Defense  Civilian  Personnel  Management  Service  (DCPMS),  has  developed 
a  solution  using  an  open  systems  ardiitecture  and  a  common  set  of  standards.  The 
target  system  will  be  a  Commercial-Off-The-Shelf  (COTS)  based-solution  (modified 
for  government  use).  Army  has  developed  its  hardware  and  communications  archi- 
tecture LAW  guidelines  established  by  AFMPC  and  DCPMS.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  fielding  the  hardware  and  communications  infrastructure  to  two  regions,  the 
Southeast  and  National  Capital  Region  (NCR).  Site  surveys  have  begun  for  the 
Southwest,  Northeast,  Korea,  and  Pacific  regions.  Procurement  and  fielding  of  this 
equipment  is  on  hold  pending  approval  from  the  DOD  MAISRC. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  tne  relationship  between  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization initiatives  and  the  Corporate  Information  Management  (CIM)  Program? 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Regionalization,  Modernization,  and  the  Corporate  Information 
Management  (CIM)  Program  is  part  of  a  three-way  strategy  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  lower  the  cost  of  managing  the  civilian  personnel  function  across  the  De- 
partment. While  the  success  of  the  regionalization  and  modernization  initiatives  are 
not  directly  dependent  on  the  CIM  program,  the  CIM  initiatives  (referred  to  as 
Functional  Process  Improvements)  support  the  other  efforts  by  effecting  changes  to 
civilian  personnel  practices  and  processes  that  improve  efficiency  and  lower  cost 
while  maintaining  or  improving  quality  and  productivity.  The  CEM  program,  region- 
alization, and  modernization  are  all  integral  elements  that  are  focused  on  making 
the  civilian  personnel  function  work  better  at  less  cost.  Regionalization,  Moderniza- 
tion, and  the  CIM  Program  are  moving  forward  simultaneously  in  response  to  dra- 
matic work  force  reduction  targets  driven  by  resource  constraints,  ana  the  Depart- 
ment's desire  to  reinvent  and  streamline  mission-supportive  functions. 

Senator  COATS.  What  obstacles  have  you  encountered  in  the  regionalization  and 
modernization  efforts? 

Mrs.  LiCTER.  The  Department  has  established  a  formal  system  for  Components 
engaged  in  regionalization  to  report  on  implementation  progress  and  obstacles  en- 
countered. To  date,  the  only  obstacles  that  have  been  reported  relate  to  temporary 
disruption  in  the  flow  of  funding.  Projected  resource  savings  in  the  civilian  person- 
nel occupations  are  dependent  upon  continued  funding  support  for  changing  the  ci- 
vilian personnel  operating  environment  and  modernizing  tne  supporting  data  sys- 
tem through  the  regionalization  and  system  modernization  program.  This  program 
has  been  funded  through  the  fiscal  year  1996-2000  program  years.  Significant 
under-funding  at  any  point  will  reduce  or  delay  our  ability  to  achieve  downsizing 
targets  and  delay  the  return  on  investment. 

&nator  COATS.  What  obstacles  do  you  anticipate  in  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization efforts? 

OSD  Background.  Projected  resource  savings  in  the  civilian  personnel  occupations 
are  dependent  upon  continued  funding  support  for  changing  the  civilian  personnel 
operating  environment  and  modernizing  the  supporting  data  system  through  the  re- 
gionalization and  system  nK)demization  program.  This  program  has  been  funded 
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through  the  fiscal  year  1996-2000  program  years.  Significant  under- funding  at  any 
point  will  reduce  or  delay  our  ability  to  achieve  downsizing  targets  and  delay  the 
return  on  investment. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Army's  regionalization  and  modernization  project  is  resourced 
through  the  Program  Objective  Memorandum  (POM)  years  1996-2000.  Long  term 
savings  currently  projected  at  $68  million  annually,  are  contingent  on  upfront  in- 
vestment capital.  Any  significant  delay  in  funding  authorization  impacts  on  estab- 
lished resource  obligation  schedules. 

Senator  COATS.  What  level  of  degradation  in  customer  servicing,  if  any,  has  your 
department  experienced? 

OSD  Background.  Customer  service  is  a  part  of  the  baseline  and  periodic  evalua- 
tion of  regionalization  required  under  the  Department's  planning  guidance.  The  core 
evaluation  plan  requires  measuring  customer  service  in  three  areas:  customer  satis- 
faction, process  cycle  times,  and  legal  and  regulatory  compliance.  Results  are  re- 
ported in  the  formal  reporting  system.  To  date  no  degradation  in  customer  service 
nas  been  reported. 

Mrs.  Lister.  European  Experience:  Europe  regionalized  to  meet  internal  needs  be- 
fore the  regionalization  process  was  formally  established  and  without  benefit  of  the 
DOD  automation  suite  of  PERSACT/TRAIN/COREDOC  and  the  Regional  Data 
Base.  As  a  result,  perception  of  service  is  "mixed" — commanders  and  top  managers 
are  concerned  but  see  improvement;  supervisors  and  employees  are  generally  less 
supportive.  Some  of  these  early  reactions  have  less  to  do  with  regionalization  but 
are  more  the  result  of  other  problems  encountered  at  the  time  regionalization  was 
occurring.  Europe  is  continuing  to  expand  deployment  of  the  DOD  automation  suite 
that  will  improve  customer  service. 

Southeast  Region:  The  Southeast  Region  deployed  with  the  initial  DOD  automa- 
tion suites  and  indicates  a  mild  impact  on  customer  service.  Impacts  on  customer 
service  are  attributed  to  the  hiring  of  a  new  staff,  training  of  employees  and  learn- 
ing the  DOD  automation  tools.  Once  we  get  through  the  training  curve,  we  expect 
to  surpass  historic  customer  service  levels.  Clearly,  when  the  full  complement  of 
DOD  automation  tools  are  fielded,  it  will  afford  us  unprecedented  accuracy  and 
speed  in  meeting  customer  requirements. 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  your  personal  views  on  the  adequacy  of  training  pro- 
grams for  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  in  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Army  has  an  outstanding  structured  training  and  development 
program  for  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES)  members.  This  program  is  enhanced  by 
the  seminars  offered  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 

Development  and  training  oi  general  officers  and  SES  members  is  a  top  priority 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army.  We  arc  very  proud  of  the  structured  development 
program  for  our  senior  executives  that  mirrors  the  program  for  general  officers.  Our 
programs  recognize  that  both  military  and  civilian  leaders  sharc  common  respon- 
sibility for  leadership  and  management  of  the  Army  and  should  receive  the  same 
or  similar  training  and  development. 

Our  SES  development  program  consists  of  mandatory  training  for  newly  ap- 
pointed executives,  continuing  development  courses  for  "seasoned"  executives, 
sabbaticals  and  temporary  assignments  under  the  provisions  of  the  Intei^ovem- 
mental  Personnel  Act  (IPA). 

The  courses  for  newly  appointed  SES  include: 

(1)  Brigadier  Generals/SES  Training  Course.  This  five-day  course  assists  newly 
appointed  SES  members  in  the  transition  to  the  Army's  Executive  Team  by  offering 
discussion  and  insight  on  the  strategic,  operational  and  individual  issues  associated 
with  generalship  and  "SES-ship."  Attendees  gain  an  understanding  of  the  strategic 
vision  required  of  senior  executives,  personal  and  professional  responsibilities,  and 
the  goals,  status  and  major  issues  of  current  Army  programs. 

(2)  Force  Integration  Course  for  General  Officers/SIiS.  This  two-day  course  famil- 
iarizes senior  executives  with  the  how  to  and  why  of  determining  force  requirements 
and  alternative  means  of  resourcing  requirements  in  order  to  accomplish  Army  func- 
tions and  missions  related  to  their  executive-level  management  positions  within  the 
joint/combined  arena. 

(3)  DOD-mandated  EO/EEO  Course  for  General  Officers/SES.  This  two-day  course 
trains  senior  leaders  in  their  equal  opportunity/equal  employment  opportunity  re- 
sponsibilities and  addresses  the  issues  of  diversity  in  the  workplace. 

(4)  Leadership  Development  Program  at  the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  in 
Greensboro,  NC.  This  five-day  course  builds  the  confidence  needed  for  leadership, 
increases  motivation  and  ability  to  set  and  achieve  organizational  and  personal 
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goals  and  improve  management  skills  by  identifying  strength  and  weaknesses  as 
perceived  by  others. 

(5)  0PM  SES  Orientation  Program.  This  two-day  program  familiarizes  senior  ex- 
ecutives with  their  roles  and  responsibilities  and  how  to  efTectively  further  the  goals 
of  the  administration. 

(6)  DOD  APEX  Orientation.  This  two-week  course  provides  an  understanding  of 
the  DOD  structure  tmd  processes  critical  to  its  operation  and  an  opportunity  to 
leam  about  the  Services,  observe  soldiers  in  the  field  and  network  with  DOD  SES 
members. 

The  continuing  SES  development  program  for  SES  includes: 

(1)  Seminars  and  classroom  training  sponsored  by  universities  and  private  institu- 
tions. 

(2)  DOD  executive  seminars  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  senior  executives. 

(3)  Sabbaticals  and  temporary  assignments  under  the  provisions  of  the  IPA. 

Senator  Coats.  What  initiatives  would  you  propose  to  enhance  this  training? 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  current  program  of  formal  training  courses/seminars  and  devel- 
opmental assignments  meets  the  developmental  needs  of  the  senior  executives  in 
these  areas.  Initiatives  to  enhance  this  training  must  provide  a  forum  for  senior  ex- 
ecutives to  exchange  ideas,  leam  from  "best  practices,"  and  stay  abreast  of  current 
issues  affecting  the  Army,  DOD  and  the  Federal  sector.  For  example,  periodic  Army 
and  DOD-wide  senior  executive  conferences  or  work  groups  or  senior  executive  focus 
groups  to  envision  leadership  skills  required  for  the  21st  century. 

We  must  continue  to  conduct  training  needs  assessments  and  program  evalua- 
tions to  ensure  senior  erecutive  development  programs  remain  current,  effective  and 
efficient. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Senator  COATS.  The  Family  Member  Dental  Program  is  a  successful  program 
which  has  now  transitioned  from  the  original  contractor  to  a  successor  contractor. 
At  this  point,  that  transition  seems  to  be  successful.  Last  year,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  development  of  a  dental  program  for  Selected  Reserve  personnel.  The  one 
remaining  group  of  Military  Health  Care  System  beneficiaries  who  remain 
disenfranchised  in  the  area  of  dental  care  are  military  retirees  and  their  families. 

If  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  retiree  dental  insurance  program  in  which  the  pre- 
miums are  paid  by  the  participants,  is  this  a  meritorious  effort?  Do  the  Services 
have  any  obligation,  specified  or  implied,  to  provide  dental  care  to  military  retirees 
and  their  families?  Should  the  program  be  constructed  to  require  the  participants 
to  pay  the  total  premium  or  should  the  Department  of  Defense  Health  Care  Pro- 
gram subsidize  the  premiums?  Have  you  done  any  research  into  the  possibility  of 
a  retiree  dental  insurance  program  which  you  could  share  with  the  committee? 

Mrs.  Lister.  We  are  interested  in  the  oral  health  of  our  active  and  retired  mem- 
bers and  their  families  and  would  support  the  development  of  a  retiree  dental  insur- 
ance program  in  which  the  premiums  are  paid  by  the  participants. 

Title  10,  Section  1074,  states  that  a  "former  memoer  who  is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  may  be  pven  dental  care  subject  to  the  availability  of  space  and  facilities  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  dental  staff."  Programmed  manpower  losses,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems in  recruiting  and  retaining  Dental  Corps  officers,  require  us  to  focus  care  al- 
most exclusively  on  maintaining  the  readiness  of  our  active  duty  soldiers.  Therefore, 
space  available  care  is  virtually  non-existent  in  our  militaiy  dental  facilities. 

The  vast  majority  of  military  retirees  believe  that  a  lifetime  dental  benefit  was 
an  entitlement  for  their  years  of  service  to  the  Nation.  Many  retirees  are  dissatisfied 
vith  the  fact  that  limited  resources  preclude  their  treatment  at  military  facilities. 

The  Department  of  Defense  believes  that  retired  beneficiaries  would  be  best 
served  by  a  dental  prepayment  insurance  plan  (participants  pay  the  total  premium). 
The  estimated  monthly  premium  costs  for  a  TRICARE  Family  Member  Dental  Plan- 
like benefit  are:  single — $30.51;  two-party— $58.04;  family— $99.10.  These  costs 
could  be  lowered  if  actions  were  taken  to  permit  premiums  to  be  deduced  from  re- 
tired pay. 

The  retired  community  is  extremely  interested  in  a  quality,  affordable  dental 
plan.  Cost  estimates  have  been  done  by  an  actuarial  company  under  contract  from 
OCHAMPUS  for  a  prepayment  plan  with  benefits  similar  to  the  TRICARE  FMDP. 
In  addition,  we  have  facilitated  cooperation  between  retired  groups  and  providers. 

One  retiree  association  initiated  a  pilot  dental  insurance  program  in  November 
1995  for  its  members  in  two  states.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  evaluate  the  effects  but 
reports  indicate  that  the  response  to  signing  up  for  the  dental  insurance  plan  in 
those  two  states  has  been  very  favorable. 
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DENTAL  PREPAYMENT  PLAN  FOR  MILITARY  MEMBERS 

STATUS:  The  actuarial  company,  Milliman  and  Robertson,  under  contract  from 
OCHAMPUS,  prepared  estimates  concerning  the  costs  of  a  dental  prepayment  plan 
for  retirees.  We  requested  an  estimate  for  a  plan  with  benefits  similar  to  the 
TRICARE  Family  Member  Dental  Plan  (TFMDP)  available  for  family  members  of 
active  duty  personnel.  Tlie  estimated  monthly  premium  costs,  without  and  with 
automatic  enrollment,  are: 


Smile 

Two-Party 

FiRiily 

T7MDP-like  benefits,  all  retirees 

$30.51 
$26.74 
$30.51 
$26.74 

$5804 
$50  87 
$5683 
$4982 

$99  10 

Same  with  automatic  enrollment 

$86  88 

Without  orthodontic  txnefit  

$90  58 

Same  with  automatic  enrollment 

$79  38 

The  estimated  premiums  seem  reasonable  when  compared  to  those  for  the 
TRICARE  Family  Member  Dental  Plan  and  realizing  that  the  retiree  population  is 
generally  a  more  expensive  group  to  cover  under  a  dental  prepayment  plan  than  are 
the  family  members  of  active  dutypersonnel. 

ISSUES  TO  BE  RESOLVED:  The  Department  will  pursue  additional  initiatives 
to  facilitate  a  retiree  plan.  We  intend  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  initiatives  which 
would  decrease  administrative  overhead  costs  for  a  retiree  plan.  These  include  de- 
veloping a  plan  to  provide  beneficiary  eligibility  data  to  a  contractor  who  would  un- 
derwrite a  retiree  dental  prepayment  plan  and  taking  necessary  actions  to  permit 
premiums  to  be  deducted  from  retired  pay.  The  Department  will  work  with  organi- 
zations which  advocate  for  the  various  military  retiree  communities  to  assist  in  de- 
termining the  level  of  interest  for  prepaid,  premium-based  dental  coverage. 

BACKGROUND:  The  Department  is  concerned  about  the  oral  health  of  our  re- 
tired members.  Given  our  manpower  reductions  and  the  need  to  ensure  the  oral 
health  of  our  active  duty  force,  we  have  been  forced  to  limit  the  amount  of  care  pro- 
vided to  retirees. 

We  believe  that  retired  beneficiaries  would  be  best  served  by  a  dental  prepayment 
plan  with  benefits  which  are  similar  to  those  provided  by  the  TFMDP  for  active 
duty  family  members.  We  have  provided  this  information  to  members  of  the  Military 
Coalition. 

Senator  COATS.  We  asked  Secretary  Dorn  to  provide  the  TRICARE  savings  as- 
sumptions in  the  budget.  In  your  view,  and  that  of  your  Surgeon  General,  are  these 
assumptions  reasonable?  What  is  your  service's  view  on  the  success  of  TRICARE  to 
date?  what  suggestions  would  you  make  to  improve  the  TRICARE  program? 

Mrs.  Lister.  As  we  recall,  the  savings  assumptions  in  the  budget  were  a  5  percent 
expenditure  savings  for  the  direct  care  system  based  on  system-wide  utilization 
management  savings  under  TRICARE.  The  contracts  awarded  to  date  appear  to  be 
cost  effective  and  the  contractors  will  impose  aggressive  management  of  their  net- 
works to  achieve  expected  savings.  We  will  not  have  TRICARE  implemented 
throughout  the  continental  United  States  until  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997  and  to 
achieve  a  5  percent  level  of  expenditure  savings  will  take  significant  restructuring 
and  infrastructure  investment  to  optimize  provider  and  staff  efficiency.  We  are  mov- 
ing in  that  direction  and  intend  to  hold  our  local  MTF  commanders  accountable  for 
achieving  realistic  savings  as  quickly  as  possible  in  concert  with  their  TRICARE 
contractor  support. 

We  believe  the  design  of  the  TRICARE  program  is  to  maintain  quality  of  care, 
improve  beneficiary  access,  and  contain  costs.  TRICARE  has  only  been  implemented 
in  two  regions  to  date  and  the  experience  in  those  regions  indicates  that  TRICARE 
is  performing  as  it  has  been  crafted.  I  believe  there  is  potential  for  long-term  cost 
savings  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Government  without  any  decrease  in  our  military 
medical  readiness.  TRICARE  sets  excellent  standards  for  access,  promotes  health 
and  wellness,  ensures  health  care  coverage  for  soldiers  and  their  families,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  robust  partnership  between  our  direct  care  system  and  the  preferred  pro- 
vider networks  established  oy  our  TRICARE  managed  care  support  contractors. 
This  partnership  is  useful  during  times  of  mobilization  and  deployment  to  maximize 
our  medical  readiness  as  well  as  other  times  in  support  of  the  Military  Health  Serv- 
ices System's  fulfillment  of  the  vital  mission  of  beneficiary  health  care. 

Regions  11  and  6  have  demonstrated  that  TRICARE  Prime,  the  health  mainte- 
nance option,  is  being  extremely  well  received  by  the  customers.  Enrollment  in 
Prime  has  far  exceeded  expectations  in  the  first  year  of  TRICARE  implementation. 
We  fully  expect  this  trend  to  continue  in  regions  scheduled  to  implement  during  this 
year  and  1997. 
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TRICARE  Prime  ofTers  the  opportunity  for  our  medical  managers  to  better  meet 
our  customers  needs  and  simultaneously  stretch  our  health  care  dollars.  A  variety 
of  utilization  management  efforts  and  a  growing  focus  on  outcomes  measurement 
promises  to  make  TRICARE  savings  assumptions  a  reality  in  the  long  term. 

As  the  TRICARE  program  has  evolved  and  lessons  learned  have  been  incor- 
porated into  each  new  contract,  we  expect  greater  success  in  making  the  Prime  op- 
tion meet  customer  desires  and  in  operating  our  health  care  system  more  efficiently. 
Lead  agents  are  becoming  more  experienced  in  contract  oversight  and  administra- 
tion as  well. 

The  Army  continues  to  improve  our  TRICARE  program  marketing  strategies  and 
enrollment  capabilities.  We  are  working  with  DOD  to  improve  our  individual  mili- 
tary MTF  commander's  ability  to  assume  total  fiscal  risk  for  MTF  enrollees  under 
a  revised  financing  approach  under  the  TRICARE  managed  care  support  contracts. 
As  this  revised  approach  evolves,  we  will  empower  our  MTF  commanders  to  manage 
enrollees'  health  care,  meet  their  local  customers'  expectations,  and  contain  health 
care  costs. 

The  Army  is  also  working  with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Health  Affairs)  and  the  other  Services  to  improve  the  Composite  Health  Care  Sys- 
tem and  contractor  management  information  systems'  interface  to  support  optimum 
integration  of  direct  care  and  civilian  health  care  networks. 

HIV 

Senator  COATS.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  requires  the  separation  of  service  members  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  HIV  positive  regardless  of  whether  they  can  perform  their  assigned  du- 
ties. These  individuals,  of  whom  there  are  only  about  1,100  in  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  make  up  only  20  percent  of  all  service  members  who  are  perma- 
nently not  world-wide  deployable  for  medical  reasons. 

Do  you  believe  that  retaining  HIV-positive  service  members  detracts  from  the 
readiness  of  any  of  the  military  services?  If  so,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent? 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  number  of  HIV-positive  soldiers  on  active  duty  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  Army  population.  These  soldiers  are  gainfully  employed 
in  their  primary  specialties.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  soldiers  present  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  readiness  of  our  forces. 

Senator  COATS.  Do  you  believe  that  world-wide  deployability  is  a  valid  criteria  for 
retention  on  active  duty?  Please  elaborate. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Department  develops  personnel  and  assignment  policies  to  sup- 
port the  national  objectives  while  providing  fair  treatment  to  the  men  and  women 
that  serve  our  nation.  By  policy,  we  do  not  consider  world-wide  deployability  as  a 
sole  basis  for  separation  from  the  military  service.  Although  a  small  number  of 
members  cannot  serve  at  certain  locations,  they  are  experienced  and  highly  quali- 
fied to  perform  their  required  duties.  They  represent  a  considerable  investment  in 
training  and  an  invaluable  experienced  resource,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  taxpayer  to 
ensure  that  we  obtain  the  full  value  of  that  investment.  However,  once  a  member 
is  no  longer  able  to  perform  his  or  her  required  duties,  the  member  is  assessed  by 
a  physical  evaluation  board  to  determine  retainability. 

OTHER  MATTERS 

Senator  COATS.  Section  555,  fiscal  year  1995  NDAA  required  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  conduct  a  thorough  review  of  the  discharge  of  Cadet  James  Webster  Smith 
and  Cadet  Johnson  Chestnut  Whittaker  from  the  US  Military  Academy  within  180 
days  of  enactment.  Last  year  the  President  presented  the  commission  to  Cadet 
Whittaker's  family. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  review  on  Cadet  Smith's  case? 

Mrs.  Lister.  On  January  30,  1996,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  forwarded  the  com- 
pleted review  and  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  recommended  that  the  President  grant  Cadet  Smith  a  posthumous  commis- 
sion to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  because,  like  Cadet  Whittaker,  the  historical 
record  revealed,  that  by  reason  of  his  race.  Cadet  Smith  was  unfairly  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  as  a  commissioned  officer — despite  his  evident 
willingness  and  ability  to  so  serve.  Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  forwarded  the 
action  to  The  White  House  recommending  the  same.  The  President  approved  the 
posthumous  commission  of  Cadet  Smith  on  March  9,  1996. 
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ROSTKER 
OFFICER  POLICY 

General  and  Flag  Officers 

Senator  Coats.  The  maximum  number  of  general  and  flag  officers  that  can  serve 
on  active  duty  at  any  time  is  specified  in  law.  Additionally,  there  are  statutory  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  officers  that  can  serve  in  each  of  the  grades  0-7  through  O- 
10.  Responding  to  Executive  Branch  initiatives,  the  committee  has  supported  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  these  limits.  The  net  result  has  been  a  richer  mix  of  senior 
general  and  flag  ofTicers  than  the  basic  statutory  formula  would  allow.  This  has 
taken  place  despite  the  overall  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Are  there  currently  sufficient  general  and  flag  oHicer  authorizations  for  each  of 
the  military  services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  and  joint  requirements? 

Dr.  ROCTKER.  No.  The  Navy  is  regularly  forced  to  gap  service  specific  billets  in 
managing  flag  ofTicer  rotations.  And,  because  of  increased  joint  and  external  require- 
ments, the  Marine  Corps  does  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  general  officers  to 
meet  its  billet  demands. 

Senator  COATS.  Is  the  current  mix  of  3-3tar  and  4-star  authorizations  adequate 
for  each  of  the  military  services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  needs  and  participate 
fully  in  the  joint  arena? 

Dr.  RosTKER.  No.  The  Marine  Corps  finds  itself  at  a  disadvantage,  particularly 
in  participating  fully  in  the  joint  arena,  due  to  the  small  number  of  authorizations. 
However,  with  the  existing  legislation  for  pooled  and  exempt  billets  at  the  0-9  and 
0-10  level.  Navy  can  satisfactorily  meet  its  in-service  neeas  and  participate  in  the 
joint  arena. 

Senator  Coats.  Should  the  Committee  expect  a  legislative  proposal  in  this  area 
this  year?  Please  elaborate. 

Dr.  RosTKER.  Yes.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  formulating  a  pack- 
age that  will  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  review. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Senator  CoATS.  Are  the  reserve  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  success- 
fully support  the  CINCs  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping  and 
maintaining  the  force?  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels?  Does  your  service  intend 
to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Dr.  RosTKER.  Yes.  The  reserve  end  strength  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget,  for  both  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  is  considered  about  "right 
sized"  to  support  the  CENCs'  warfighting  requirements  for  two  nearly-simultaneous 
Major  Regional  Conflicts  (MRCs)  and  the  National  Military  Strategy.  The  funding 
is  also  suHicient  to  provide  meaningful  contributions  to  the  fleet  in  peacetime.  The 
fiscal  year  1997  funding  requested  will  fully  support  the  end  strength. 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  Yes.  Overall,  planned  end  strength  will  be  met.  Historically,  there 
are  certain  areas  in  the  Naval  Reserve  that  represent  challenges,  such  as  the  Medi- 
cal community  and  certain  enlisted  Seabee  ratings.  Through  incentive  programs  and 
continued  emphasis  on  recruiting  non-prior  service  personnel  in  these  areas,  we  ex- 

Rect  to  meet  these  challenges  with  the  right  quantity  and  mix  of  personnel.  In  the 
larine  Corps  Reserve  we  have  experienced  some  personnel  shortfalls  because  of  the 
BRAC  initiatives  and  the  turbulence  and  uncertainty  created  by  the  deactivation  or 
movement  of  units.  Both  factors  have  hindered  recruiting  and  retention  efforts. 
However,  unplanned  attrition  due  to  BRAC  is  slowly  decreasing  and  USMCR  is  con- 
fident that  they  will  be  able  to  attain  and  maintain  required  end  strength. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  your  position  concerning  H.R.  1646,  the  Reserve  Revital- 
ization  Act?  Specifically,  what  sections  do  you  believe  are  most  important  and  which 
sections  are  less  important? 

Dr.  RosTKER.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  believes  that  the  following  are  the 
most  important  sections  of  H.R.  1646: 

•  Section  202:  Amends  10  USC  5143  and  establishes  the  billet  of  the  ChieC 
Director  of  Naval  Reserve  as  a  Vice  Admiral  and  also  authorizes  the  grade 
of  Lieutenant  General  for  the  Commander  Marine  Reserve  Forces 
(COMMARRESFOR). 

•  Section  205:  Amends  10  USC  526  and  corrects  the  "double  accounting" 
of  Reserve  flag/general  officers  against  authorized  strength  of  flag/general 
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officers  on  active  duty.  This  is  necessary  and  justified  given  the  internal 
and  joint  flag/general  officer  requirements. 

•  Section  208:  Increases  general  officer  authorizations  in  order  to  meet  ex- 
isting and  emerging  requirements. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  less  important.  They  have  either 
been  covered  by  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  lor  fiscal  year  1996,  or  are 
viewed  as  potentially  less  efficient  to  the  management  of  the  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

Senator  COATS.  If  the  general  and  flag  officers  were  required  to  be  accommodated 
within  your  current  authorizations,  how  would  that  change  your  position  on  those 
sections? 

Dr.  ROSTKER.  Currently,  flag/general  officers  are  accommodated  within  present 
authorizations.  The  proposed  amendment  to  10  USC  526  to  exclude  reserve  flag^gen- 
eral  officers  on  active  duty  from  the  active  flag/general  ofTicer  ceiling  corrects  a  long 
standing  "double  accounting"  problem  concerning  the  authorized  strength  of  flag/ 

feneral  officers  on  active  duty.  The  reserve  fla^general  officers  serving  on  active 
utv  under  10  USC  12301(d)  count  against  ceiling  numbers  for  the  reserve  flag/gen- 
eral ofTicers  authorized  under  Title  10,  and  against  ceiling  numbers  for  the  active 
flag/general  officers  authorized.  An  increase  oT  reserve  flag/general  officers  is  only 
possible  if  the  increase  is  not  included  in  the  active  Hag/general  olTicer  ceiling. 

PERSONNEL  READINESS 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  assessment  of  their  person- 
nel readiness? 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  Personnel  are  the  most  important  key  to  readiness.  We  fund  suffi- 
cient, high  quality  military  personnel  to  ensure  our  active  duty  and  reserve  forces 
are  ready.  We  are  funding  our  recruiting  efforts  to  ensure  quality  remains  high.  Our 
numbers  of  Hi^  School  Diploma  Graduates  and  percentage  of  Upper  Mental  Group 
personnel  are  at  or  above  historic  levels.  We  are  meeting  our  accession  goals,  our 
retention  objectives  and  balancing  these  to  match  our  end  strength  requirements  for 
the  21st  Century.  Coupled  with  attracting  and  retaining  the  highest  quality  Sailors 
and  Marines,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is  conunitted  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  service  members  and  their  families. 

Our  current  and  historic  personnel  readiness  levels  for  both  the  active  and  reserve 
forces  are  high  and  are  expected  to  continue  at  these  historic  levels  in  the  future. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  performance  of  our  Sailors  and  Marines 
supporting  the  Implementation  Force  in  Bosnia.  This  Operation  has  succeeded 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  our  active  and  reserve  personnel.  The  significant 
skill  levels  required  to  operate  and  maintain  the  complex  war  fighting  capability  in 
our  ships,  aircraft,  submarines,  and  ground  forces  are  put  to  the  test  daily  world- 
wide, whether  at  home  or  forward  oeployed  across  a  multitude  of  maritime  mis- 
sions. Our  reserve  forr^s  support  a  significant  portion  of  our  daily  airlift  require- 
ments to  move  parts  and  people  in  many  theaters.  We  have  remained  within  our 
PERSTEMPO  limits  ensuring  our  Sailors  and  Marines  are  afforded  the  greatest 
amount  of  time  at  home  with  family. 

Reserve  personnel  readiness,  as  well  as  training  readiness,  is  stable.  The  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are  able  to  undertake  the  missions  for  which  the  units 
are  organized.  Force  structure  changes  as  a  consequence  of  "right-sizing"  have  re- 
sulted in  variations  in  personnel  readiness  over  the  last  3  years;  however,  these 
force-sizing  actions  are  virtually  complete.  National  demographics  make  it  difficult 
to  enlist  sufficient  numbers  of  prior  service  personnel  possessing  the  right  paygrade, 
rating,  or  Military  Occupational  Specialty.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  reserve 
components  are  focused  on  the  proolem  and  have  initiated  corrective  actions.  Re- 
serve personnel  readiness  is  in  sync  with  current  defense  guidance,  and  with  contin- 
ued funding  at  current  levels,  personnel  readiness  of  the  reserve  components  will 
remain  stable. 

TRANSITION  BENEFITS 

Senator  COATS.  The  Congress  gave  the  Department  a  number  of  authorities  to  as- 
sist service  members,  civilian  employees  and  their  family  members  who  leave  during 
the  defense  drawdown  period.  Please  describe  the  measures  of  success  you  use  to 
evaluate  the  transition  assistance  program.  Along  with  describing  the  measures  of 
success,  please  provide  an  evaluation  oi  how  you  are  doing  in  relation  to  each. 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  committed  to  "taking  care  of  our 
own" — from  the  first  day  an  individual  enlists  in  the  Naval  Service  to  the  last  day 
of  active  or  reserve  service — and  then  into  retirement.  The  Transition  Assistance 
Management  Program  (TAMP)  helps  us  keep  that  commitment  to  our  Sailors  and 
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Marines,  and  also  serves  as  a  valuable  retention  and  recruiting  tool. 
Servicemembers  and  their  spouses  regularly  state  that  TAMP  made  a  significant 
difTerence  in  their  ability  to  maintain  their  economic  stability  upon  transition  to  ci- 
vilian life  and  new  careers  and  helped  their  successful  integration  into  their  commu- 
nities. Equally  important,  they  also  tell  their  family  and  friends  that  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  are  excellent  employers  with  great  benefits  and  family  support  serv- 
ices. 

In  1991,  Public  Law  101-510  directed  the  military  services  to  provide  both  transi- 
tion assistance  incentives  (e.g.  Voluntary  Separation  Incentives  (VSI),  Special  Sepa- 
ration Benefits  (SSB),  Temporary  Early  Retirement  (TERA),  and  permanent  transi- 
tion assistance  services  (e.g.  preseparation  counseling,  employment  assistance,  and 
relocation  assistance  for  overseas  personnel).  It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  offer  this 
important  service  to  our  members  and  their  families  through  a  wide  range  of  re- 
engineering  efforts.  We  solicit  Congressional  support  to  maintain  this  important  and 
basic  level  of  TAMP  services. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  implemented  the  following  key  monitoring  proc- 
esses that  reflect  individual  service  program  needs  and  priorities: 

Navy 

(1)  1994  Family  Service  Center  Needs  Assessment.  This  survey  included  questions 
regarding  TAMP  needs,  participation  and  customer  satisfaction.  Survey  results  indi- 
cate that  current  services  are  meeting  customer  needs.  Participation  continues  to  in- 
crease. Customer  satisfaction  is  high. 

•  Enlisted  Personnel — 84  percent  satisfied 

•  Spouses  of  Enlisted  Personnel — 75  percent  satisfied 

•  Officer  Personnel — 88  percent  satisfied 

•  Spouses  of  Officer  Personnel — 86  percent  satisfied 

(2)  Navy  Inspector  General  Special  Interest  Item.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(CNO)  made  TAMP  a  special  interest  item  on  Navy  Inspector  General  installation 
inspections.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  two  items  were  identified  as  significant:  timeliness 
of  preseparation  counseling  and  TAP  seminar  attendance.  Subsequently,  CNO  sent 
a  message  to  the  fleet  in  February  95  to  address  these  concerns,  saying:  "I  want 

ou  to  send  each  separating  and  retiring  service  member  to  the  Department  of  La- 
or's  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  Workshop  well  before  their  detachment 
date,  unless  someone  specifically  declines  to  attend  in  writing  on  the  Preseparation 
Counseling  Checklist  (DD2648).  Ideally,  all  retirees  and  separatees  shoula  attend 
TAP  between  90  and  180  days  prior  to  separation  .  .  ."  Since  that  message,  delivery 
of  preseparation  counseling  has  improved  approximately  30  percent.  Attendance  at 
TAP  workshops  has  also  improved. 

(3)  Family  Service  Center  (FSC)  Accreditation.  As  part  of  the  triennial  FSC  ac- 
creditation process,  headauarters  staff  ensures  that  TAMP  has  met  all  program  ad- 
ministrative and  service  delivery  quality  standards  at  each  site.  Currently,  35  of  76 
sites  have  been  accredited.  All  of  these  sites  have  met  TAMP  program  evaluation 
quality  standards. 

(4)  Quality  of  Life  Management  Information  System  (QOLMIS)  Statistical  Reports. 
An  analysis  of  TAMP  program  usage  via  QOIjMIS  is  conducted  on  a  quarterly  oasis. 
The  following  statistics  are  notable: 

•  Between  1993  and  1995,  the  number  of  separatees/retirees  declined  by  20 
percent  while  customer  usage  of  TAMP  services  increased  by  62  percent. 

•  In      1995,      72      percent      of     separating/retiring      personnel      received 
preseparation  counseling. 

•  81  percent  attended  TAP  seminars. 

•  Approximately  87,000  Navy  personnel  received  a  Verification  of  Military 
Experience  and  Training  document. 

Marine  Corps 

(1)  HQMC  Inspections  and  Customer  Feedback.  HQMC  inspections  are  conducted 
for  all  Marine  Corps  Family  Service  Center  programs,  including  TAMP.  Inspections 
indicate  high  quality  TAMP  services  are  being  delivered  and  strong  command  sup- 
port is  being  provided  for  TAMP.  Additionally,  TAMP  program  managers  collect 

success  stories"  from  transitioning  Marines  on  a  monthly  basis.  These  stories  con- 
firm inspection  results  and  document  program  effectiveness  regarding  meeting  cus- 
tomer needs.  TAMP  and  TAP  class  evaluations  are  also  positive. 

(2)  Quarterly  TAMP  Statistical  Reports.  Program  participation  remains  high  with 
the  drawdown  already  complete.  Automated  systems  usage  (e.g.  Defense 
Outplacement  Referral  Service,  Transition  Bulletin  Board,  Verification  of  Military 
Experience  and  Training  document)  has  increased  for  civilian  employers  and  Marine 
participants.  Preseparation  and  employment  counseling  participation  has  increased 
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significantly  each  year.  Aggressive  marketing  has  increased  employer  participation 
and  military  member  awareness  of  TAMP  services.  Job  Fairs  overseas  have  pro- 
vided essential  employment  opportunities  for  transitioning  personnel  before  they  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

(3)  Monitoring  of  Unemployment  Benefits.  Unemployment  Benefits  paid  for  sepa- 
rating personnel  continue  to  decline. 

(4)  Surveys  of  Military  Members.  Analysis  of  data  from  DOD  and  pilot  TAP  pro- 
gram surveys  is  currently  in  progress.  Additionally,  a  TAMP  survey  of  participating 
military  members  will  be  completed  in  summer  1996. 

Senator  COATS.  How  much  is  budgeted  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  in  support 
of  the  transition  program?  How  much  of  the  transition  assistance  program  is  con- 
tracted? Please  list  the  specific  functions  performed  by  contractors? 

Dr.  ROSTKER.  The  fiscal  year  1997  Navy  TAMP  budget  request  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  for  $10.3M  ($2.5M  designated  for  contractor  support).  This  20  percent 
reduction  from  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  is  associated  with  reengineering  efforts. 

Contractor  support  for  Navy  TAMP  includes  staffing  and  operation  of  the  Mobile 
Job  Assistance  Team  (MJAT)  which  provides  the  full  range  of  transition  services  to 
personnel  assigned  to  deployed,  remote  and  overseas  locations.  Production  of  the 
Verification  of  Military  Experience  and  Training  document  is  also  contracted.  Over- 
all, 21  percent  of  installation  level  TAMP  staffs  are  contractors  who  provide  pro- 
gram management,  direct  service  delivery  (e.g.  training,  counseling,  information  and 
referral,  etc.)  and  computer  support. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  Marine  Corps  TAMP  budget  request  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  for  $4M  ($350,000  designated  for  contractor  support).  This  20  percent  re- 
duction from  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  is  associated  with  reengineering  efforts. 

A  non-personal  services  contract  is  in  place  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  augment  TAMP 
services  at  selected  Marine  Corps  installations.  Of  seven  positions  recently  con- 
tracted, two  have  been  filled  and  the  remainder  are  under  selection  consideration. 
Functions  performed  by  contractor  personnel  include: 

•  employment  counseling 

•  client  assistance  with  automated  information  systems 

•  classroom  instruction  (e.g.  job  search  techniques,  resume  writing,  inter- 
viewing, etc.) 

•  information  and  referral  services 

•  support  for  job  fairs,  career  counseling,  testing 

•  data  gathering  and  support  materials  collection/development 

•  clerical  support 

Senator  COATS.  As  you  prepare  the  responses  for  the  military  programs,  please 
breakout  both  active  and  reserve  forces. 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  Provision  of  TAMP  services  is  not  tracked  separately  for  active  and 
reserve  forees. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  POLICY 

Civilian  Workforce  Reductions 

Senator  CoATS.  Please  provide  an  assessment  of  the  progress  made  in  reducing 
the  civilian  workforce.  Such  assessment  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  The  extent  of  the  reductions  achieved  to  date; 

Dr.  RosTKER.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  civilian  workforce  declined  in  total  by 
92,048  between  fiscal  year  1990  and  fiscal  year  1995.  This  represents  a  27.0  percent 
decline. 

Senator  COATS.  (2)  Plans  for  additional  reductions; 

Dr.  RosTKER.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  plans  to  decline  an  additional  9  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1997  from  fiscal  year  95  end  of  year  onboard  levels. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  reducing  civilian  employment  levels  commensurate 
with  declines  in  funded  workload  and  associated  infrastructure  downsizing  from  ap- 
proved BRAC  actions. 

Senator  Coats.  (3)  The  use  of  and  adequacy  of  existing  authorities  and  separation 
incentives  to  achieve  reduction  targets; 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  Department  of  the  Navy  activities  continue  to  make  extensive  use 
of  the  downsizing  authorities  made  available  over  the  past  few  years.  We  expect  the 
use  of  separation  incentives  to  continue  to  help  minimize  the  need  for  reductions 
in  force  and  involuntary  separations. 

Senator  COATS.  (4)  Trie  iViority  Placement  Program; 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  The  IViority  Placement  l*rogram  (PPP)  continues  to  be  an  extremely 
efiective  placement  tool  for  Department  of  the  Navy  employees.  We  have  placed  ap- 
proximately 5,000  employees  through  the  PPP  for  each  of  the  3  preceding  years.  The 
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PPP,  coupled  with  other  placement  and  retraining  efforts  of  our  activities,  has  dem- 
onstrated how  the  Department  of  the  Navy  cares  about  its  workers. 

Senator  COATS.  (5)  The  implementation  of  and  long  term  effects  (if  any)  of  hi^- 
grade  reductions; 

Dr.  ROSTKER.  Since  1992,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  diligently  striving 
to  meet  the  assigned  high-grade  reduction  targets  within  the  established  time 
frames.  Our  high-grade  reduction  targets  are  based  on  the  aggregate  work  force  re- 
ductions. This  has  had  a  disproportionate  effect  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy  be- 
cause a  significant  portion  of  our  work  force  reductions  has  been  in  the  Shipyards 
and  Aviation  Depots  where  there  are  few  high  grade  positions.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  been  assigned  new  programs  with  high  priority  and  visibility  without  relief 
from  or  adjustment  to  the  high-grade  targets.  In  addition  to  the  adverse  impact  on 
morale  and  productivity,  we  stand  to  lose  quality  employees  because  their  career 
paths  and  promotional  opportunities  are  disappearing. 

Senator  COATS.  (6)  Your  personal  views  on  the  extent  to  which  your  Department 
was  able  to  incorporate  substantive  factors  such  as  the  civilian  contribution  to  mili- 
tary readiness,  force  structure  changes,  and  civilian  workload  changes  when  deter- 
mining the  timing  and  manner  in  which  the  workforce  reductions  would  be  imple- 
mented; 

Dr.  RosTKER.  Civilian  personnel  resources  included  in  the  Department's  budget 
are  based  upon  factors  such  as  readiness,  force  structure  changes,  and  workload 
changes.  Consequently,  the  civilian  workforce  reductions  we  have  achieved  to  date 
or  are  planning  and  the  timing  of  those  reductions  are  driven  by  workload  and  force 
structure  changes.  These  are  the  factors  used  to  the  greatest  extent  in  determining 
workforce  "right-sizing." 

Senator  Coats.  (7)  Your  personal  views  on  the  near  term  and  long  term  efTects 
of  the  workforce  reductions — and  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  being  implemented- 
-on  the  viability  of  the  Department's  civilian  workforce  and  its  contribution  to  mili- 
tary readiness. 

Dr.  RosTKER.  Reductions  in  civilian  workforce  have  been  workload  driven.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  reduce  a  workforce  of  dedicated  people.  As  we  reduce,  we  are  try- 
ing to  balance  the  skills  in  the  remaining  workforce  to  ensure  we  meet  our  assigned 
mission.  We  will  also  strive  to  ensure  that  we  maintain  the  scientific  and  technical 
competency  to  meet  our  needs. 

PERSONNEL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Senator  CoATS.  In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995, 
Congress  provided  the  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  personnel 
demonstration  projects  at  Science  and  Technology  Reinvention  I^aboratories.  Con- 
cerned with  what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  progress  in  this  area,  the  Conferees  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  the  require- 
ment for  the  Department  to  report  the  extent  to  which  these  expanded  authorities 
have  been  used  in  each  of  the  military  departments.  This  report  was  due  February 
1,  1996.  What  is  the  status  of  this  report? 

Dr.  Ro^KER.  Because  OSD  has  lead  responsibility  on  this  issue,  I  defer  to  that 
office  for  response. 

Senator  Coats.  In  the  absence  of  this  report,  please  provide  your  assessment  of 
the  progress  in  using  this  authority. 

(1)  What  demonstration  projects  has  your  department  proposed? 

Dr.  RosTKER.  The  Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Center  and  the  Naval  Surface  War- 
fare Center,  as  well  as  the  Naval  Research  laboratory,  are  developing  proposals. 

Senator  COATS.  (2)  What  is  the  status  of  each  proposal? 

Dr.  RosTKER.  The  Warfare  Centers  proposal  is  nearing  completion  of  an  OSD  re- 
view. The  Naval  Research  Laboratory  concept  paper  is  being  briefed  to  Navy  leader- 
ship. 

Senator  COATS.  (3)  What  is  the  projected  implementation  date  of  each  proposal? 

Dr.  Rocker.  Naval  Warfare  Centers — Fall  1996;  Naval  Research  Laboratory — 
Summer  1997. 

Senator  Coats.  (4)  What  obstacles,  if  any,  have  you  encountered  in  implementing 
these  demonstration  projects? 

Dr.  ROOTKER.  The  review  and  approval  requirements  for  demonstration  projects 
in  5  use  4703  are  lengthy  and  complex.  We  continue  to  work  closely  with  OSD  and 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  achieve  agreement  on  the  project  proposals, 
while  balancing  the  needs  of  the  laboratories  with  our  efforts  to  modernize  and  re- 
gionalize human  resources  management  functions  and  systems. 
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MODERNIZATION  AND  REGIONALEATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  FXINCTIONS 

Senator  Coats.  What  is  the  status  of  the  regionalization  of  civilian  personnel 
management  functions  within  your  department? 

Dr.  Rostker.  The  European  Service  Center  was  established  in  January  1995;  the 
Pacific  Regional  Service  Center  will  be  fully  operational  by  the  end  of  CY96;  the 
Eastern  and  Northwestern  Regional  Service  Centers  will  be  fully  operational  the 
third  quarter  of  calendar  year  1997. 

The  next  two  areas  to  be  looked  at  are  the  Capital  Region  Service  Center  and  the 
Southwestern  Regional  Service  Center  in  1998,  and  the  Southeast  and  Northeast 
Regional  Service  Centers  a  year  later. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  status  of  efforts  to  field  a  standard  personnel  data 
system  with  the  communications  network  necessary  to  support  the  regionalization 
effort? 

Dr.  Rostker.  Because  DOD  is  responsible  for  the  standard  personnel  data  sys- 
tem, they  are  in  a  better  position  to  provide  you  with  a  complete  response. 

Senator  Coats.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization initiatives  and  the  Corporate  Information  Management  (CIM)  Program? 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  the  regionalization  and  modernization  initiatives  depend- 
ent on  the  CEM  Program? 

Dr.  Rostker.  Regionalization,  Modernization,  and  the  Corporate  Information 
Management  (CIM)  Program  are  all  part  of  a  DOD  wide  strategy  to  improve  the 
civilian  personnel  function.  I  would  again  defer  to  DOD  to  respond  to  this  question 
since  they  have  lead  responsibility  throughout  the  Department. 

Senator  CoATS.  What  obstacles  have  you  encountered  in  the  regionalization  and 
modernization  efforts? 

Dr.  ROCTKER.  The  main  obstacle  has  been  lack  of  funding. 

Senator  CoATS.  What  obstacles  do  you  anticipate  in  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization efforts? 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  Resistance  to  change  will  be  the  biggest  obstacle  aside  from  lack 
of  funding.  Attitudes  about  type  and  level  of  services  which  are  truly  necessary  will 
have  to  change. 

Senator  Coats.  What  level  of  degradation  in  customer  servicing,  if  any,  has  your 
Department  experienced? 

Dr.  Rostker.  We  haven't  experienced  any  deCTadation  in  customer  service  yet  be- 
cause we  haven't  established  any  large  regions.  However,  with  a  reduction  in  servic- 
ing ratio  from  1:75  to  1:100  we  have  to  assume  customers  won't  be  receiving  the 
same  service  they  have  in  the  past.  We  administered  focus  group  surveys  of  rep- 
resentative customers  to  determine  what  they  think  are  the  most  important  serv- 
ices, and  how  they  think  service  quality  should  be  measured.  We  are  building  our 
system  around  what  we  are  required  to  do  and  what  customers  perceive  as  impor- 
tant. 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  your  personal  views  on  the  adequacy  of  training  pro- 
grams for  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  in  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Dr.  Rostker.  The  training  programs  and  opportunities  available  to  members  of 
the  SES  in  DOD  are  adequate. 

Senator  COATS.  What  initiatives  would  you  propose  to  enhance  this  training? 

Dr.  Rostker.  There  is  adequate  training  already  available,  both  commercially  and 
from  DOD,  for  Senior  Executives.  I  would  only  recommend  that  members  of  the  Sen- 
ior Executive  Service  receive  more  rotational  assignments  to  keep  them  current  and 
build  up  the  bread  of  experience  of  the  Executive  cadre. 

HEALTH  CARE 

Senator  COATS.  The  Family  Member  Dental  Program  is  a  successful  program 
which  has  now  transitioned  from  the  original  contractor  to  a  successor  contractor. 
At  this  point,  that  transition  seems  to  be  successful.  Last  year,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  development  of  a  dental  program  for  Selected  Reserve  personnel.  The  one 
remaining  group  of  Military  Health  Care  System  beneficiaries  who  remain 
disenfranchised  m  the  area  of  dental  care  are  military  retirees  and  their  families. 

If  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  retiree  dental  insurance  program  in  which  the  pre- 
miums are  paid  by  the  participants,  is  this  a  meritorious  effort? 

Dr.  Rostker.  Developing  a  dental  insurance  program  for  retirees  should  be  con- 
sidered. Presently,  Title  10  authorizes  space  available  access  to  dental  care  for  retir- 
ees at  military  medical  treatment  facilities;  however,  in  actuality,  access  for  this 
constituency  is  almost  non-existent.  With  force  reductions  and  limited  resources,  we 
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foresee  no  improvement  of  dental  care  opportunities  for  these  beneficiaries  in  Navy 
facilities.  Developing  a  dental  insurance  plan  in  which  the  premiums  are  paid  by 
the  participants  is  a  way  that  DOD  could  bridge  the  gap  for  this  population. 

Senator  COATS.  Do  the  Services  have  any  obligation,  specified  or  implied,  to  pro- 
vide dental  care  to  military  retirees  and  their  families? 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  The  law  has  never  guaranteed  free  lifetime  dental  care  to  military 
retirees  and  their  families.  Title  10  only  authorizes  space  available  care. 

Senator  COATS.  Should  the  program  be  constructed  to  require  the  participants  to 
pay  the  total  premium  or  should  the  Department  of  Defense  Health  Care  program 
subsidize  the  premiums? 

Dr.  ROSTKER.  We  recommend  that  retirees  pay  the  total  premium  themselves.  Re- 
tirees tell  us  that  there  is  a  huge  need  for  this  service  and  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  entire  premium  themselves  in  order  to  get  it,  as  long  as  the  cost  is  reasonable. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  Committee  on  Retired  Personnel  is  a  group  of  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  retirees  who  provides  recommendations  on  retiree  issues  to  the  Sec- 
retary. This  group  has  asked  that  the  Secretary  support  the  development  of  a  re- 
tiree dental  plan,  with  the  premium  costs  borne  fully  by  the  retiree  if  necessary. 

Senator  Coats.  Have  you  aone  any  research  into  the  possibility  of  a  retiree  dental 
program  which  you  could  share  with  the  Committee? 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  In  the  past  3  years,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  done  some 
general  research  into  the  possibility  of  a  retiree  dental  program.  In  1993,  an  infor- 
mal survey  was  conducted  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  through  their  official  re- 
tiree newsletters  of  the  general  retiree  population  on  the  issue  of  retiree  dental  in- 
surance. Survey  results  indicated  strong  suppxirt  for  the  development  of  dental  in- 
surance. The  Navy's  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  analyzed  the  complete  survey 
results  and  reviewed  some  additional  information,  such  as  their  own  demographic 
data  and  information  from  the  Family  Member  Dental  Program,  to  determine  what 
a  possible  retiree  dental  plan  should  look  like.  Based  on  their  analyses,  they  con- 
cluded that  a  voluntary  retiree  dental  plan  that  mirrored  the  existing  Family  Mem- 
ber Dental  Program  in  terms  of  benefit  structure,  offering  a  seamless  benefit  (that 
is,  automatic  enrollment  as  the  service  member  transitions  from  active  duty  to  re- 
tired status),  and  economies  of  scale  for  the  insurance  contractor  might  be  the  most 
feasible  plan  to  pursue. 

Senator  COATS.  We  asked  Secretary  Dom  to  provide  the  TRICARE  savings  as- 
sumptions in  the  budget.  In  your  view,  and  that  of  your  Surgeon  General,  are  these 
assumptions  reasonable? 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  Although  it  is  too  early  to  ascertain  the  total  financial  advantage 
to  the  government  by  award  of  TRICARE  contracts,  ASD(HA)  cost-certification  anal- 
yses and  econometrics  modeling  suggest  significant  savings  will  be  realized  by  the 
TRICARE  program.  One  of  the  central  TRICARE  savings  assumptions  in  the  budget 
results  from  an  aggressive  approach  to  utilization  management.  The  Navy  has  ap- 
plied a  wide  range  of  utilization  management  tools  over  a  number  of  years  and  will 
continue  to  emphasize  utilization  management  to  control  use  and  contain  the  cost 
of  health  care  services  while  maintaining  quality  and  access  to  appropriate  care. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  your  Service  s  view  on  the  success  of  TRICARE  to  date? 

Dr.  RosTKER.  TRICARE  is  working  by  improving  access  to  high  quality,  cost-effec- 
tive health  care.  The  structural  partnership  formed  between  military  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  regional  managed  care  support  contractors  has  significantly  expanded 
our  ability  to  provide  primary  and  specialty  care.  These  expanded  abilities  include: 
(1)  improved  access  to  appointments  within  Navy  facilities  and  with  network  provid- 
ers; (2)  nurse  advice  telephone  lines  which  offer  access  to  timely  information  about 
illnesses  and  injury;  and  (3)  appointment  telephone  lines  that  eliminate  the  need 
to  make  multiple  telephone  calls  for  a  single  appointment. 

In  addition,  TRICARE  offers  our  beneficiaries  the  ability  to  tailor  their  individual 
and/or  family  health  plans  to  meet  their  own  needs  by  selecting  the  most  suitable 
health  plan  option  from  TRICARE  Standard,  Extra  or  PRIME. 

The  TRICARE  program  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  attention  on  the  part 
of  our  beneficiaries.  While  some  express  concern  about  such  a  significant  change  in 
the  health  benefit,  once  they  are  fully  and  accurately  educated  about  TRICARE, 
thev  understand  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Where  TRICARE  has  been  fully  implemented  (Regions  6,  9,  10,  11,  and  12),  many 
beneficiaries  are  enthusiastic  about  the  services  available.  In  some  areas,  enroll- 
ment in  the  PRIME  Option,  a  recognized  metric  for  patient  satisfaction,  is  well 
ahead  of  forecast  levels.  Various  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs)  re- 
search efTorts,  including  provider  and  patient  focus  groups,  reveal  that  once  bene- 
ficiaries become  familiar  with  the  program,  there  is  increased  satisfaction  with 
TRICARE,   and  appreciation   for  its  features.  According  to  the   recent  TRICARE 
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Focus  Groups  Report,  beneficiaries  and  providers  with  the  best  understanding  of 
TRICARE  judge  it  to  a  good  program. 

In  Regions  3  and  4,  where  TRICARE  will  be  available  in  July  1996,  anticipation 
is  rising  among  our  Navy  population.  Many,  particularly  those  who  have  previously 
been  TRICARE  PRIME  enrolleea  in  another  geographic  location,  find  the  wait  until 
implementation  frustrating. 

Providing  sufficient  information  and  education  to  all  of  our  beneficiary  groups  is 
currently  a  priority  issue  in  Navy  Medicine.  Patients  must  understand  the 
TRICARE  program  to  make  informed  decisions  about  their  health  care  plans.  We 
are  embarking  on  an  aggressive  "full-court  press"  within  the  next  180  days  to  pro- 
vide a  TRICARE  brief  to  every  responsible  line  commander,  patient  community, 
medical  staff  group,  and  many  other  beneficiary  groups  in  CONUS  as  well  as  over- 
seas. Straight-forward  briefing  materials  have  been  developed  and  deployed  to  our 
medical  treatment  facilities  and  briefings  are  now  underway. 

Senator  COATS.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  improve  the  TRICARE  pro- 
gram? 

Dr.  ROSTKER.  The  suggestions  for  improving  TRICARE  are  straight  forward:  apply 
the  lessons  learned  from  the  regions  that  have  already  implemented  TRICARE.  As 
each  new  health  service  support  contract  is  written,  the  lessons  learned  need  to  be 
incorporated  into  future  specifications  to  ensure  performance  conforms  to  high  levels 
of  quality  and  integrity. 

We  are  concerned  about  those  active  duty  servicemembers  and  their  families  who 
are  assigned  to  isolated  duty  at  a  considerable  distance  from  military  hospitals  and 
who,  therefore,  are  currently  not  able  to  participate  in  PRIME  because  of  the  lack 
of  network  providers.  We  are  working  closely  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Health  Affairs)  to  find  solutions  that  will  make  the  PRIME  benefit  available 
to  all  active  duty  families,  regardless  of  duty  station. 

Improving  TRICARE  for  the  cohort  among  our  retired  population  who  are  eligible 
for  Medicare  presents  special  considerations.  As  you  know,  this  group  is  not 
CHAMPUS-eligible,  and,  therefore,  may  not  enroll  in  the  TRICARE  PRIME  pro- 
gram. The  Navy  recognizes  their  anxiety  and  will  do  everything  possible  to  continue 
providing  as  much  care  as  possible  to  these  retirees. 

HIV 

Senator  COATS.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  year  1996  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  requires  the  separation  of  service  members  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  HIV  positive  regardless  of  whether  they  can  perform  their  assigned  du- 
ties. These  individuals,  of  which  there  are  only  about  1,100  in  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  make  up  only  20  percent  of  all  service  members  who  are  perma- 
nently not  world-wide  deployable  for  medical  reasons. 

Do  you  believe  that  retaining  HIV-positive  service  members  on  active  duty  de- 
tracts from  the  readiness  of  any  of  the  military  services?  If  so,  in  what  manner  and 
to  what  extent? 

Dr.  ROSTKER.  The  number  of  HIV-positive  servicemembers  is  infinitesimally 
small — one  tenth  of  one  percent  in  the  Navy  and  four  one-hundredths  of  a  percent 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  that  small  number  of  individuals 
could  have  any  measurable  impact  on  readiness.  I  believe  that  the  current  policy 
works  well  for  both  the  services  and  for  the  affected  servicemembers  and  see  no  rea- 
son to  change  that  policy. 

Currently,  servicemembers  with  a  permanent  medical  condition — whether  asthma, 
diabetes,  cancer,  or  HIV-positive  status — are  processed  through  the  physical  evalua- 
tion board  process  for  disability  separation  or  retirement  when  they  are  no  longer 
"fit  for  duty,"  in  accordance  with  Chapter  61  of  Title  10,  U.S.  Code.  The  point  at 
which  a  servicemember  is  no  longer  fit  for  duty  is  determined  by  individual  Services 

fiolicies  and  depends  on  the  physical  demands  of  the  member's  military  occupation, 
f  we  are  forced  to  discharge  these  individuals,  the  Navy  will  lose  personnel  with 
valuable  training  and  experience  who  can  only  be  replaced  over  time  and  with 
added  cost. 

Senator  CoATS.  Do  you  believe  that  world-wide  deployability  is  a  valid  criteria  for 
retention  on  active  duty?  Please  elaborate. 

Dr.  RoSTKER.  The  number  of  individuals  who  are  nonworldwide  assignable  be- 
cause of  a  permanent  medical  condition,  which  includes  those  who  are  HIV-positive, 
is  extraordinarily  small.  As  in  the  case  of  the  subset  group  of  HIV-positive 
servicemembers,  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  current  procedure  of  retaining  these 
individuals  so  long  as  they  are  determined  to  be  "fit  for  duty." 
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Advance  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Coats  to  Secretary  Rodney  A. 

Coleman 

officer  policy 

General  and  Flag  Officers 

Senator  COATS.  The  maximum  number  of  general  and  flag  officers  that  can  serve 
on  active  duty  at  any  time  is  specified  in  law.  Additionally,  there  are  statutory  lim- 
its on  the  number  of  olTicers  that  can  serve  in  each  of  the  grades  0-7  through  O- 
10.  Responding  to  Executive  Branch  initiatives,  the  committee  has  supported  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  these  limits.  The  net  result  has  been  a  richer  mix  of  senior 
general  and  flag  officers  than  the  basic  statutoiy  formula  would  allow.  This  has 
taken  place  despite  the  overall  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Are  there  currently  sufficient  ^neral  and  Hag  officer  authorizations  for  each  of 
the  military  services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  and  joint  reauirements? 

Mr.  Coleman.  With  the  current  legislation,  the  Air  Force  has  sufficient  general 
officer  authorizations  to  meet  service  and  joint  reauirements.  The  temporary  legisla- 
tion enacted  in  title  10  sections  526(c)  and  604  along  with  the  pool  concept  has  al- 
lowed the  Air  Force  to  meet  current  requirements  and  to  adeqnuately  support  the  in- 
creasing number  of  joint/contingency  operations.  Section  526(c;  gave  CJCS  12  billets 
to  use  to  fill  joint  billets.  Section  604  made  the  ClNCs  exempt  (along  with  the  Com- 
mander, USFJ  and  DCINC  EUCOM)  from  the  services  headroom  which  allowed  the 
services  to  fill  critical  senior  level  positions  without  worrying  about  where  the  au- 
thorizations would  come  from.  Each  service  donated  some  of  their  3-star  and  4-star 
authorizations  to  a  joint  pool  so  that  the  service  winning  the  nomination  can  fill  the 
position  without  creating  vacancies  within  the  service's  specific  positions. 

Senator  Coats.  Is  the  current  mix  of  3-star  and  4-star  authorizations  ade<|uate 
for  each  of  the  military  services  to  meet  legitimate  in-service  needs  and  participate 
fully  in  the  joint  arena? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  current  authorizations  for  senior  leadership  is  sufficient  to 
meet  our  requirements.  Section  604  of  title  10  and  the  pool  concept  have  provided 
a  fair  way  to  manage  general  and  lieutenant  general  entitlements  in  joint  billets. 

Senator  COATS.  Should  the  Committee  expect  a  legislative  proposal  in  this  area 
this  year?  Please  elaborate. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Expect  the  Joint  Staff  to  forward  legislation  making  the  temporary 
provisions  in  sections  526  and  604  permanent  along  with  enacting  the  pool  concept. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Senator  COATS.  Are  the  reserve  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  success- 
fully support  the  CINCs  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping  and 
maintaining  the  foree? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  and  Air  Force  Reserve  (AFR) 
are  adequately  manned  to  support  the  CINCs  war  fighting  requirements  while 
training,  equipping,  and  maintaiing  the  force. 

Senator  COATS.  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Not  applicable. 

Senator  COATS.  Does  your  service  intend  to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  (juard  and  Reserve  end  strengths  are  fully  funded  by  the  Air 
Force. 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  The  ANG  and  AFR  both  have  excellent  retention  rates  and 
each  compxjnent  expects  to  be  able  to  meet  the  required  end  strength. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  your  position  concerning  H.R.  1646,  the  Reserve  Revital- 
ization  Act? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  supports  this  legislation  as  a  means  of  formalizing 
many  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  Reserve  components  and  recognizing 
their  increased  significance  to  the  total  force. 

Senator  COATS.  Specifically,  what  sections  do  you  believe  are  most  important  and 
which  sections  are  less  important? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  most  iniportant  section  deals  with  formalizing  the  current  Air 
Force  practice  of  having  the  Reserve  Chief  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  en- 
suring direct  access  on  force  structure,  budget,  and  other  significant  matters.  Qual- 
ity 01  life  sections  are  also  very  important,  particularly  the  one  that  would  remedy 
the  current  inequity  of  benefits  to  members  on  less  than  31-day  orders  versus  those 
on  longer  tours  of  duty.  A  less  important  section  deals  with  accessing  reserve  mem- 
bers and  units  to  support  the  States  during  natural  disasters,  a  traditional  National 
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Guard  role.  The  section  on  discounts  to  reserve  members  from  local  retailers  is  of 
less  importance  than  other  sections  of  the  legislation. 

Senator  COATS.  If  the  general  and  flag  officers  were  required  to  be  accommodated 
within  your  current  authorizations,  how  would  that  change  your  position  on  those 
sections? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Air  Force  support  for  the  additional  general  and  flag  officer  posi- 
tions is  based  on  the  assumption  of  having  additional  authorizations  made  avail- 
able. Taking  these  positions  from  current  authorizations  would  adversely  affect  the 
active  general  officer  structure. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

Senator  COATS.  Last  year,  the  Congress  directed  and  provided  both  personnel  and 
operations  and  maintenance  funding  to  support  maintaining  the  Primary  Aircraft 
Authorization  (PAA)  squadrons  at  15  aircrart.  Accompanying  the  report  language  in 
the  Senate  Committee  Report  required  the  Air  Force  to  determine  the  optimum 
number  of  aircraft  in  a  PAA  souadron  and  to  support  that  number  in  the  budget. 
Has  the  Air  Force  determined  tne  optimum  number  of  aircraft  in  a  PAA  squadron? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  No.  The  Air  Force  nas  not  completed  the  analysis  directed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  Repwrt. 

Senator  Coats.  What  is  the  number? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  analysis  is  not  complete,  so  that  optimum  aircraft  number  is 
not  available. 

Senator  Coats.  Does  the  fiscal  year  97  budget  support  that  number? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  fiscal  year  97  Air  Force  budget  request  was  for  15  PAA. 

Senator  COATS.  Was  the  Air  Force  Plan  supported  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  budget  deliberations? 

Mr.  Coleman.  No.  DOD  budget  deliberations  resulted  in  a  request  for  12  PAA  for 
fiscal  year  97. 

Senator  COATS.  If  not,  what  factors  were  cited  in  opposing  the  Air  Force  position? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  should  defer  this  Question  to  the  DOD  comptroller 
where  the  analysis  was  made  recommending  12  PAA. 

personnel  READINESS 

Senator  COATS.  Provide  an  assessment  of  the  personnel  readiness  of  the  force. 
Please  breakout  both  reserve  and  active  force  readiness. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Expertly  trained  and  highly  skilled  men  and  women  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation's  Air  Force.  Our  current  philosophy  prepares  and  employs  people 
in  all  components  of  the  Air  Force — active  duty.  Air  National  Guard,  and  Air  Force 
Reserve — at  a  high  level  of  readiness.  This  allows  all  components  to  respond  in  less 
than  72  hours  and  is  the  center  of  our  ability  to  field  the  force  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Strategy.  Today,  well  over  90  percent  of  our  people,  both  active  and 
reserve  components,  are  ready  to  perform  their  assigned  missions.  While  this  fluc- 
tuates daily  due  to  a  variety  of  factors,  it  has  remained  over  90  percent  for  2 
straight  years.  On  average,  nearly  13,000  airmen  (of  which  3,000  are  Guard  and  Re- 
serve) are  deployed  in  support  of  exercises  and  contingencies  worldwide,  and  we  an- 
ticipate that  number  increasing  as  we  support  major  contingency  operations  over- 
seas, such  as  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  and  American  Expeditionary  Force 
(AEF)  deployments. 

TRANSITION  BENEFITS 

Senator  Coats.  The  Congress  gave  the  Department  a  number  of  authorities  to  as- 
sist service  members,  civilian  employees  and  their  family  members  who  leave  during 
the  defense  drawdown  period.  Please  describe  the  measures  of  success  you  use  to 
evaluate  the  transition  assistance  program.  Along  with  describing  the  measures  of 
success,  please  provide  an  evaluation  of  how  you  are  doing  in  relation  to  each. 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  T.  .Ansition  Assistance  Program  was  designed  to  prepare  indi- 
viduals for  transition  into  civilian  life.  Below  is  a  list  of  methods  used  to  retrieve 
feedback  and  measure  the  success  of  this  program.  The  majority  of  these  mecha- 
nisms are  established  and  implementoH  ^t  the  installation  level,  therefore  no  true 
"central"  collection  of  data  exists  to  measure  success.  I.xx:al  management  provides 
both  military  and  civilian  communities  immediate  feedback  so  they  may  tailor  pro- 
grams to  local  needs. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS:  Each  transition  site  conducts  a  quarterly  evaluation  of 
the  program.  The  evaluation  consists  of  numbers  of  participants  attending  classes, 
seminars  and  sources.  It  also  evaluates  the  number  of  individuals  using  employment 
resource  rooms,  individual  counseling  sessions,  education  information,  veterans  ben- 
efits and  the  quality  of  these  services. 
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HOW  WE  ARE  DOING:  according  to  the  feedback  from  the  quarterly  reports  the 
transition  program  is  by  far  the  most  popular  program  the  Family  Support  Center 
offers.  I^ast  year,  over  50,000  members  and  over  2,000  spouses  received  transition 
counseling.  In  addition,  over  40,000  people  requested  follow-on  employment  assist- 
ance and  another  18,000  asked  for  Individual  Transition  Plans.  These  reports  indi- 
cate that  participants  are  very  pleased  with  transition  services  and  feel  that  the 
program  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  retirement/separation  process. 

SUCCESS  STORIES:  Each  site  encourages  those  who  have  obtained  employment 
to  complete  a  "Success  Story" — this  form  asks  specific  questions  about  transition 
services/quality. 

HOW  WE  ARE  DOING:  Though  it  is  difficult  to  pin  down  personnel  newly  em- 
ployed by  the  civilian  sector,  success  stories  received,  glow  with  gratitude  and 
thanks.  Many  make  a  point  of  saying  that  they  could  not  have  landed  their  job  with- 
out transition  services. 

JOB  FAIRS:  Each  company  participating  in  a  transition  program  job  fair  is  sur- 
veyed afler  the  event  to  rate  the  services/quality  of  the  program.  Employers  are  also 
requested  to  provide  input  as  to  the  quality  of  the  job  seekers  attending  the  event. 

HOW  WE  ARE  DOING:  Generally  feedback  from  employers  is  outstanding  though 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Employers  are  often  surprised  by  the  quality  of  these  events 
and  the  individuals  that  attend  them. 

FINAL  OUTPROCESSING  QUESTIONNAIRE:  All  retiring/separating  personnel 
are  asked  to  complete  a  survey  on  transition  services.  This  information  is  compiled 
and  included  in  the  transition  quarterly  report. 

HOW  WE  ARE  DOING:  Feedback  on  tne  transition  program  is  on  an  average 
rstcs  cxccllcntf 

SIX  MONTH  FOLLOW-UP:  Many  sites  administer  a  6  month  follow-up  with 
transitioning  personnel.  Participants  are  asked  if  they  are  employed,  and  if  so,  were 
salary  needs  met,  location,  etc.  They  are  again  asked  to  provide  input  as  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  transition  progrm  and  the  services  provided. 

HOW  WE  ARE  DOING:  Feedback  from  the  6  month  follow-up  is  again  hit-and- 
miss.  However,  the  feedback  obtained  is  usually  very  positive  and  strongly  suggests 
that  the  program  has  been  a  main  source  of  successful  civilian  employment. 

EMPLOYER  OUTREACH:  Transition  personnel  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
networking  with  the  local  community,  specifically  community  employers.  Most  pro- 
grams receive  job  announcements  directly  to  their  employment  resource  rooms.  Be- 
cause job  seekers  use  transition  resources  to  resf)ona  to  these  job  announcements 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  track  numbers  of  those  gaining  successful  employment. 

HOW  WE  ARE  DOING:  Feedback  from  both  employers  and  job  seekers  are  very 
positive  when  it  comes  to  putting  the  employers'  needs  with  the  skill  resource. 

Senator  COATS.  How  much  is  budgeted  in  the  fiscal  year  97  budget  in  support  of 
the  transition  program?  How  much  of  the  transition  assistance  program  is  con- 
tracted? Please  list  the  specific  functions  performed  by  contractors. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Congress  authorized  $48.8M  for  DOD's  fiscal  year  96  Transition 
Assistance  Program  of  which  DOD  allocated  approximately  $11M  of  these  "fenced 
funds"  making  up  the  entire  Air  force  Transition  Assistance  budget.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  fiscal  year  level  of  funding  will  decrease  by  approximately  20  percent 
to  39.9M. 

As  a  rule,  we  haven't  contracted  any  of  our  Transition  Assistance  Program.  We 
have  contracted  the  Logistics  Management  Institute  to  review  the  entire  transition 
assistance  program.  The  results  of  this  study  will  help  us  decide  the  best  approach 
for  reengineering  the  program. 

CIVILIAN  PEKSONNKL  POLICY 

Civilian  Workforce  Reductions 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  an  assessment  of  the  progress  made  in  reducing 
the  civilian  workforce.  Such  assessment  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

(1)  the  extent  of  the  reductions  achieved  to  date. 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  civilian  end  strength  dropped  from  260,000  in  fiscal 
year  89  to  186,000  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  95—28.5  percent. 

Senator  CoATS.  (2)  plans  for  additional  reductions. 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  go  down  3,000  in  fiscal  year  96  (from  186,429  to  183,357)  and 
ramp  down  to  163,000  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  01 — a  total  reduction  of  37  percent 
from  fiscal  year  89. 

Senator  Coats.  (3)  the  use  of  and  adequacy  of  existing  authorities  and  separation 
incentives  to  achieve  reduction  targets. 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  use  restricted  hiring  after  normal  attrition,  voluntary  separa- 
tion incentives,  early  retirement,  and  reduction-in-force  to  achieve  our  reduction  tar- 
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gets.  Restricted  hiring,  such  as  one  replacement  for  every  five  vacancies,  causes 

f)roblem8  in  filling  cntical  positions,  and  freezes  increase  workyear  costs  because 
ower  grade  vacancies  are  the  ones  that  are  sacrificed.  We  found  that  hiring  freezes 
were  not  adequate  for  handling  the  BRAC  closures  and  the  accelerated  drawdown. 
The  preferred  loss  management  tool  has  been  incentive  payments  for  voluntary  re- 
tirement and  resignation.  Incentives  have  reduced  our  projected  RIF  numbers  by 
over  75  percent  since  we  received  the  authority  in  the  fiscal  year  93  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  We  have  paid  over  15,000  incentives  since  we  started  the 
program  in  March  1993,  and  we  separated  3,800  under  RIF  procedures  over  the  last 
3  years.  Our  objective  is  to  achieve  at  least  half  of  the  remaining  drawdown  with 
incentives. 

Senator  Co  ATS.  (4)  the  Priority  Placement  Program. 

Mr.  Coleman.  As  of  31  December  1995,  the  Air  Force  had  6,276  employees  reg- 
istered in  the  Department  of  Defense  Priority  Placement  Program  (PPP).  Air  Force 
managers  continue  to  demonstrate  strong  support  for  the  program.  For  instance,  in 
the  last  12  months,  the  Air  Force  provided  placement  for  over  1,500  DOD  employees 
through  the  PPP.  These  placements  helped  reduce  the  number  of  involuntary  sepa- 
rations or  grade  reduction  of  DOD  civilian  employees  affected  by  work  force  restruc- 
turing and/or  downsizing. 

Senator  Coats.  (5)  the  implementation  of  and  long  term  effects  (if  any)  of  high- 
grade  reductions. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Executive  Order  12839  reauired  the  Federal-wide  reduction  of 
high-grade  civilian  employees  by  Sep  95.  OSD  levied  a  reduction  of  486  on  the  Air 
Force  using  Sep  92  as  the  baseline  year.  As  of  30  Sep  95,  we  had  reduced  546  civil- 
ian high-grades,  exceeding  the  goal  established  for  us  by  OSD. 

The  ni^  grade  reductions  will  become  far  more  painful  as  we  approach  fiscal  vear 
99  and  iace  the  privatization  of  two  depots  which  is  only  1  percent  (or  less)  high 
grade.  The  balance  of  the  high  grade  reduction  dictated  by  depot  closures  will  have 
to  come  out  of  functions  that  are  intrinsically  high-grade.  In  addition,  we  are  losing 
our  ability  to  manage  the  high  grade  reduction  through  attrition.  Encumbered  posi- 
tions will  soon  have  to  be  impacted. 

Senator  COATS.  (6)  your  personal  views  on  the  extent  to  which  your  Department 
was  able  to  incorporate  substantive  factors  such  as  the  civilian  contribution  to  mili- 
tary readiness,  force  structure  changes,  and  civilian  workload  changes  when  deter- 
mining the  timing  and  manner  in  which  the  workforce  reductions  would  be  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  recognized  early  on  that  the  magnitude  of  the  civil- 
ian reduction  required  more  than  a  "business  as  usual"  approach  and  that  it  was 
imperative  that  we  develop  a  studied  corporate  approach  to  ensure  we  retain  the 
rignt  people  and  skills  needed  to  sustain  our  mission,  future  programs,  and  man- 
power requirements.  A  study  effort  was  launched  with  the  objective  of  distributing 
the  reductions  program matically,  in  order  to  optimize  the  relationship  between  Air 
Force  operations  and  missions  and  the  support  infrastructure.  That  study  ultimately 
produced  60  proposals  for  reinvention,  restructure,  and  process  change.  One  of  the 
main  factors  addressed  in  the  studies  was  the  impact  on  readiness.  Some  have  been 
implemented  while  others  are  still  in  the  process  of  evaluation.  This  initiative  is 
being  worked  by  the  Corporate  Air  Force  Board  structure  (resources)  in  conjunction 
with  four  other  major  efforts  to  include  A-76,  privatization-in-place  (depots),  and  ac- 
quisition reform  (Lightening  Bolts  initiatives).  This  review  structure  allows  us  to 
give  the  maximum  attention  to  the  civilian  factor  in  readiness. 

Senator  COATS.  (7)  your  personal  views  on  the  near  term  and  long  term  effects 
of  the  workforce  reductions — and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  imple- 
mented— on  the  viability  of  the  Department's  civilian  workforce  and  its  contribution 
to  military  readiness. 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  need  to  address  two  impacts — the  inyjact  on  the  displaced  em- 
ployees and  the  impact  of  the  reductions  on  the  Air  Force  mission.  Employees 
caught  in  the  drawdown  have  lost  their  jobs  and  that  is  a  traumatic  experience  for 
anyone.  We  have  been  able  to  offer  incentives  to  minimize  the  involuntary  separa- 
tions and  that  has  reduced  the  number  of  younger  employees  that  would  have  been 
released  under  RIF  procedures.  For  those  that  are  involuntarily  separated,  we  offer 
transition  assistance  programs,  retraining  where  we  have  access  to  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  programs,  and  continuing  eligibility  for  the  DOD  Priority  Place- 
ment Program.  These  are  continuing  programs  for  the  long  term.  Privatization  and 
outsourcing  present  a  new  set  of  challenges.  Our  efforts  are  focused  on  ensuring  a 
soft  landing  for  displaced  employees.  Those  with  skills  needed  by  the  contractors 
will  probably  receive  job  offers,  but  we  still  have  a  large  number  of  people  at  Kelly 
and  McClellan  who  will  not  receive  offers  and  they  will  need  help  in  their  transition 
from  Air  Force  employment  to  the  private  sector. 
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In  the  context  of  the  impact  of  the  drawdown  on  mission  readiness  and  the  con- 
tinuing viability  of  the  civilian  workforce,  we  have  worked  hard  to  identify  pro- 
grammatic solutions  to  the  drawdown  and  minimize  arbitrary  cuts.  Part  of  our  ef- 
forts in  identifying  privatization  and  outsourcing  candidates  is  the  identification  of 
a  core  civilian  woniiorce.  That  is,  the  retention  of  in-house  capability  at  a  specified 
level  in  our  critical  support  areas. 

PERSONNEL  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995,  Congress  pro- 
vided the  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  personnel  demonstration 
projects  at  Science  and  Technology  Reinvention  Laboratories.  Concerned  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  lack  of  progress  in  this  area,  the  Conferees  included  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  Tor  Fiscal  Year  1996  the  req[uirement  for  the  Department 
to  report  the  extent  to  which  these  expanded  authorities  have  been  used  in  each 
of  the  military  departments.  The  report  was  due  on  February  1,  1996. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  status  of  this  report?  (Refers  to:  "Concerned  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  progress  in  this  area,  the  Conferees  included  in  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  the  requirement  for  the 
Department  to  report  the  extent  to  which  these  expanded  authorities  have  been 
used  in  each  of  tne  military  departments.  This  report  was  due  on  February  1, 
1996.") 

Mr.  Coleman.  Not  applicable  to  Air  Force.  OSD  response  required.  However,  the 
report  is  not  due  until  45  days  from  enactment  of  the  96  NDAA  (signed  10  Feb  96). 

Senator  COATS.  In  the  absence  of  this  report,  please  provide  your  assessment  of 
the  progress  in  using  this  authority. 

What  demonstration  projects  has  your  department  proposed? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Upon  OP'M  approval,  Air  Force  is  prepared  to  implement  one  inte- 
grated demonstration   project   for  approximately   3,000  Scientists   and   Engineers 
(S&Es)  assigned  to  four  Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMC)  laboratories: 
Armstrong  Laboratory — Brooks,  AFB,  Texas 
Phillips  Laboratory — Kirtland,  AFB,  New  Mexico 
Rome  Laboratory — Griffiss  AFB,  New  York 
Wright  Laboratory — Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

The  Air  Force  proposal  is  very  innovative,  taking  full  advantage  of  demonstration 
authorities.  It  includes  initiatives  in  hiring,  contribution  based  appraisal,  separa- 
tion, Reduction-in-Force,  and  broadbanding  all  reauiring  waivers  from  Title  5  Law 
and  Regulation.  The  key  to  the  Air  Force  demonstration  is  an  integrated 
broadbanding,  classification,  and  performance  management  system  based  on  con- 
tribution to  the  Research  and  Development  mission.  It  will  enable  Air  Force  labora- 
tory managers  and  supervisors  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  laboratories  by 
allowing  greater  managerial  control  over  personnel  functions. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  status  of  each  proposal? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Our  proposal  is  currently  at  0PM  for  coordination/review  in  prepa- 
ration for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  It  is  projected  that  the  first  Federal 
Register  release  will  occur  in  April  1996. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  projected  implementation  date  of  each  proposal? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Our  proposal  is  projected  for  implementation  in  the  October-No- 
vember 1996  timeframe. 

Senator  COATS.  What  obstacles,  if  any,  have  you  encountered  in  implementing 
these  demonstration  projects? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  primary  delay  encountered  in  implementation  of  our  proposal 
has  been  in  obtaining  its  coordination  through  all  necessary  levels.  Specifically: 

(a)  Since  approval  authority  for  the  demonstrations  remained  with  0PM,  joint  Air 
Force,  OSD  and  0PM  coordination  and  processing  procedures  had  to  be  developed. 

(b)  Demonstration  projects  were  defined  to  have  three  phases  of  development:  con- 
cept, proposal  and  plan.  Each  phase  required  full  coordination  in  anticipation  that 
this  process  would  facilitate  the  final  coordination  of  the  last  phase — the  plan.  Al- 
though coordination  of  the  concept  paper  proved  to  be  the  most  extensive,  it  did 
serve  to  expedite  the  latter  coordination. 

(c)  The  DOD  Human  Resource  Management  I^ab  Demonstration  Framework  defin- 
ing protected  corporate  interests  was  issued  after  Air  Force  had  designed  its  dem- 
onstration project  and  begun  internal  staffing.  Delays  occurred  in  understanding  the 
framework,  negotiating  oompromise{s),  and  incorporating  its  parameters  in  our  pro- 
posal. 

(d)  Scheduled  changes  to  the  Defense  Civilian  Personnel  Data  System  (DCPDS) 
which  are  crucial  for  implementation  of  our  project  can  only  occur  twice  a  year.  Al- 
though Air  Force  submitted  its  Systems  Change  Request  (SCR)  in  September  1995 
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in  time  for  the  May  1996  release,  programming  of  the  requested  changes  could  not 
begin  until  the  demonstration  was  formally  coordinated  and  approved.  This  resulted 
in  delayed  system  support  for  the  demonstration  until  November  1996. 

MODERNIZATION  AND  REGIONALIZATION  OF  MANAGEMENT  FUNCTIONS 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  status  of  the  regionalization  of  civilian  personnel 
management  functions  within  your  department? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  regionalization  of  civilian  personnel  is  underway  and 
on  track.  Two  test  centers  are  operational  in  developing  best  ways  of  doing  business, 
for  use  in  developing  best  practices  for  application  in  lull  Air  Force  wide  implemen- 
tation. Established  planning  documents  call  for  completing  Air  Force  regionalization 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  98.  The  plans  address  key  elements  such  as  staflln^,  facili- 
ties, infrastructure,  and  training  issues.  A  schedule  for  regionalizing  each  Air  Force 
Civilian  Personnel  Office  is  in  place  and  implementation  has  begun.  Fifty  of  the  Air 
Force  91  Civilian  Personnel  Omces  have  been  regionalized  under  our  test  sites  or 
under  consolidated  Civilian  Personnel  Flights  as  part  of  our  Air  Force  fiscal  year 
93  regionalization  initiative. 

Senator  CoATS.  What  is  the  status  of  efforts  to  field  a  standard  personnel  data 
system  with  the  communications  network  necessary  to  support  the  regionalization 
effort? 

Mr.  Coleman,  (a)  The  corporate  (data  repository)  level  is  nearly  complete.  We  are 
in  the  final  stages  of  upgrading  and  dual  homing  the  circuits  which  connect  the  data 
workhouse  to  the  Defense  Infrastructure  System  Network  (DISN).  This  network  in 
turn  reaches  out  to  every  installation  housing  a  region  and/or  Civilian  Personnel 
Flights  (CPFs)  across  Air  Force.  Upgrades  to  this  enterprise-wide  function  are  fund- 
ed by  Corporate  Information  Management  (CIM)  and/or  the  Modernization  Program. 

(b)  The  second  tier  involves  connectivity  from  the  region  to  the  long-haul  network 
(DISN)  and  in  turn  the  CSUs  associated  with  that  region.  In  the  event  that  local 
area  networks  (LANS)  do  not  currently  exist  in  the  CPF,  regionalization  funds  are 
used  to  provide  this  connectivity.  We  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  Air  Force 
to  date  with  establishing  connectivity. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization initiatives  and  the  Corporate  Information  Management  (CIM)  Program? 
To  what  extent,  if  any,  are  the  regionalization  and  modernization  initiatives  depend- 
ent on  the  CIM  Program? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Regionalization,  modernization,  and  the  CIM  are  important  strate- 
gies to  improve  the  efficiency  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  civilian  personnel  manage- 
ment function.  The  CIM  initiatives  (referred  to  as  Functional  Process  Improvements 
(FPI))  support  the  regionalization  and  modernization  effort  and  effect  significant 
changes  to  improve  civilian  personnel  practices. 

The  CIM  Program  was  invaluable  during  the  design  benchmarking.  Integrated 
Definition  Language  (IDEF),  business  process  and  modeling  phases  of  the  Mod- 
ernization Program.  It  was  critical  in  establishing  the  enterprise  integration  and 
providing  the  methods  and  means  for  the  initial  prototyping  and  testing  of  the  FPIs. 
The  FPIs  were  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  prior  to  the  target  system  implementation 
and  allow  regionalization  to  proceed  early.  The  F'PIs  allow  personnel  to  maintain  an 
effective  level  of  support  during  the  downsizing  and  regionalization.  The  Regional- 
ization and  Modernization  initiatives  are  not  currently  dependent  on  the  CIM  pro- 
gram, but  without  these  efforts,  the  regionalization  of  civilian  personnel  offices  and 
the  modernization  of  the  DCPDS  would  be  behind  the  current  schedule. 

Senator  CoATS.  What  obstacles  have  you  encountered  in  the  regionalization  and 
modernization  efforts? 

Mr.  Coleman.  There  have  been  no  significant  obstacles  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  overcome.  A  fiscal  year  96  obstacle  was  the  congressional  cut  of  $3M  for  re- 
gionalization. Significant  under  funding  at  any  point  will  reduce  or  delay  our  ability 
to  achieve  reduction  targets  and  delay  return  on  investment. 

Regionalizing  the  civilian  personnel  management  system  without  the  modernized 
civilian  personnel  data  system  has  been  a  challenge.  There  have  been  issues/con- 
cerns related  to  commercial-off-the-shelf  (COTS)  Human  Resource  software  selec- 
tion, test  and  evaluation,  target  system  functional  requirements,  etc.,  but  these 
items  were  resolved  or  are  in  the  working  stage.  The  most  significant  challenge, 
from  a  program  perspective,  were  reorienting  the  work  force,  changing  the  culture 
and  upgraoing  technical  skills.  We  are  on  track  at  this  juncture. 

Senator  Coats.  What  obstacles  do  you  anticipate  in  the  regionalization  and  mod- 
ernization program? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Projected  resource  savings  in  the  civilian  personnel  occuoations  are 
dependent  upon  continued  funding  support  for  the  regionalization  of  the  civilian 
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personnel  management  function  and  the  modernization  of  the  civilian  personnel 
data  system.  These  programs  have  been  funded  through  the  fiscal  year  96-01  pro- 
gram years.  Significant  under  funding  at  any  fX)int  will  reduce  or  delay  our  ability 
to  achieve  reduction  targets  and  delay  return  on  investment. 

The  Major  Automated  Information  System  Review  Council  (MAISRC)  oversight 
process  is  reviewing  the  program.  Each  item  is  being  worked  aggressively  and  we 
do  not  expect  impact  for  tne  development  or  deployment  schedules.  Significant  work 
remains  to  be  done,  but  the  right  team  is  in  place  to  get  it  done  on  schedule  and 
within  cost  projections. 

Senator  COATS.  What  level  of  degradation  in  customer  servicing,  if  any,  has  your 
Department  experienced? 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  have  not  experienced  a  degradation  of  customer  service  at  our 
previously  regionalized  locations  or  at  the  Air  Force  test  sites.  We  will  measure  cus- 
tomer service  in  the  areas  of  customer  satisfaction,  process  cycle  times,  and  legal 
and  regulatory  compliance  to  monitor  this  effort  and  to  improve  identified  processes. 

SENIOR  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE  DEVEI>OPMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Senator  Coats.  What  are  your  personal  views  on  the  adequacy  of  training  pro- 
grams for  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  in  the  Department  of  Deiense? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  (AF)  has  traditionally  offered  a  variety  of  courses 
through  internal  and  external  sources  that  have  successfully  enhanced  the  manage- 
ment and  leadership  skills  of  our  senior  executive  cadre.  However,  a  more  system- 
atic approach  to  training  and  development  designed  to  complement  the  entire  life 
cycle  oi  a  career  is  needed.  The  AF  Executive  Resources  Board  (ERB)  recently  com- 
pleted a  thorough  review  of  AF  policies  affecting  civilian  senior  executives.  In  the 
training  and  development  arena,  the  ERB  found  that  executive  enhancement 
courses  for  SES  members  olTered  through  universities  and  private  contractors  as 
well  as  internal  AF  and  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  courses  have  been 
beneficial  and  effective.  For  example,  the  Federal  Executive  Institute's  Leadership 
for  a  Democratic  Society  and  the  AF  Senior  Ixjader  Orientation  Course  (SLOC)  pro- 
vides skills  and  information  needed  by  newly  appointed  senior  executives. 

The  OSD  Flxecutive  Seminar  Series,  which  offers  updates  on  current  issues  or  op- 
portunities to  focus  on  personal  leadership  skills,  is  excellent.  Harvard  University's 
Program  for  Senior  Managers  in  Government  is  noteworthy  in  focusing  on  building 
strength  in  key  management  areas  such  as  policy  development,  analysis  and  design, 
and  organizational  strategy.  Johns  Hopkins/Syracuse  University's  Senior  Manager 
Course  in  National  Security  provides  invaluable  experiences  in  managerial  situa- 
tions related  to  national  and  international  security. 

The  ERB  concluded  that  the  AF'  has  been  successful  in  developing  technically 
competent  executives  but  we  can  improve  the  career  development  opportunities  for 
our  senior  civilians  and  we  need  to  enhance  our  senior  executive  succession  efforts. 

Senator  COATS.  What  initiatives  would  you  propose  to  enhance  this  training? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  ERB  has  directed  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  Executive 
Development  Panel  to  implement  a  corporate  development  program  that  systemati- 
cally sustains  the  capability  of  our  senior  civilians  and  better  prepares  mid-career 
civilians  to  assume  leadership  positions.  The  AF  Director  of  Personnel  and  I  will  co- 
chair  the  Panel.  We  believe  tnis  crucial  given  the  reduced  number  of  general  officers 
and  senior  executives  in  the  AF.  The  Panel  will  design  a  corporate  utilization  strat- 
egy for  civilian  executives,  enhance  succession  planning  with  more  developmental 
opjwrtunities  across  functional  and  organizational  lines,  and  strengthen  elforts  to 
ensure  the  senior  executive  cadre  refiects  the  diversity  of  the  work  force. 

iii<::altii  care 

Senator  COATS.  The  Family  Member  Dental  Program  is  a  successful  program 
which  has  now  transitioned  from  the  original  contractor  to  a  successor  contractor. 
At  this  point,  that  transition  seems  to  be  successful.  Last  year,  the  Congress  di- 
rected the  Development  of  a  dental  program  for  Selected  Reserve  personnel.  The  one 
remaining  group  of  military  Health  Care  System  beneficiaries  who  remain 
disenfranchised  in  the  area  of  dental  care  are  military  retirees  and  their  families. 

If  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  retiree  dental  insurance  program  in  which  the  pre- 
miums are  paid  by  the  participants,  is  this  a  meritorious  effort? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes!  The  Air  Force,  along  with  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  American 
Dental  Association  support  a  retiree  dental  insurance  program  and  are  working 
with  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Health,  (OASD/HA),  to  provide 
guidance  and  professional  information.  Several  official  military  retiree  groups  are  of- 
lering  dental  insurance  plans  that  are  economical.  OASD/HA  has  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  these  groups  in  aeveloping  dental  plans  for  retirees  and  their  families. 
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Senator  Coats.  Do  the  services  have  any  obligation,  specifled  or  implied,  to  pro- 
vide dental  care  to  military  retirees  and  their  families? 

Mr.  Coleman.  No,  there  appears  to  be  no  specifled  or  implied  obligation  for  the 
services  to  provide  dental  care  to  military  retirees  and  their  families.  However,  the 
retirees  perceive  and  believe  that  dental  care  is  and  should  be  a  benefit  following 
honorable  service  to  their  country.  By  law,  retirees  may  receive  dental  care  in  a 
military  facility  on  a  space  available  basis,  which  is  very  limited  due  to  mandated 
constraints  on  the  amount  of  dental  care  provided  to  other  than  active  duty  (DOD 
PDM  issued  September  1992,  limited  other  than  active  duty  workload  to  10  percent 
or  less). 

Senator  COATS.  Should  the  program  be  constructed  to  require  the  participants  to 
pay  the  total  premium  or  should  the  Department  of  Defense  Health  Care  program 
subsidize  the  premiums? 

Mr.  Coleman.  As  stated,  we  support  an  affordable  dental  insurance  plan  for  the 
retirees  and  their  families  whether  subsidized  by  DOD  or  not.  However,  any  retiree 
dental  insurance  program  must  not  impact  on  the  cost  or  benefits  of  the  current 
Family  Dental  Program. 

Senator  Coats.  Have  you  done  any  research  into  the  possibility  of  a  retiree  dental 
program  which  you  could  share  with  the  Committee? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  has  not  done  any  research  in  this  area.  Various  re- 
tiree groups  have  conducted  surveys  and  evaluated  dental  plans  in  order  to  select 
the  retiree  dental  insurance  plan  that  they  provide  or  support. 

Senator  Coats.  We  asked  Secretary  Dorn  to  provide  the  TRICARE  savings  as- 
sumptions in  the  budget.  In  your  view,  and  that  of  your  Surgeon  General,  are  these 
assumptions  reasonable?  What  is  your  Service's  view  on  the  success  of  TRICARE 
to  date?  What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  improve  the  TRICARE  program? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  TRICARE  savings  are  reasonable  while  yet  unrealized.  We  are 
interjecting  external  utilization  management  review  criteria  into  the  physician-pa- 
tient relationship,  consistent  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  In  addition,  we  are  eliminating  other  operating  inefficiencies  and 
shilling  our  utilization  management  efforts  from  reactively  managing  providers  and 
care  to  proactively  managing  disease  and  building  health  communities. 

While  early  in  the  implementation  of  TRICARE,  we  feel  it  is  very  successful.  En- 
rollment in  TRICARE  Prime  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  Over  121,000  bene- 
ficiaries enrolled  in  the  first  4  months  at  Region  6  and  88,000  have  enrolled  after 
1  year  in  Region  11.  Tri-service  cooperation  at  the  lead  agent  level  is  excellent  and 
we  continue  to  apply  many  lessons  learned  in  the  administration  of  our  TRICARE 
contracts.  One  component  of  TRICARE  which  we  feel  could  be  improved  is  the  port- 
ability of  the  TRICARE  Prime  benefit.  We  feel  enrollees  should  retain  converge  dur- 
ing permanent  change  of  duty  stations  which  cross  regional  boundaries  and  not 
have  to  revert  to  TRICARE  Standard  until  signing  in  at  the  next  duty  station.  The 
Department  of  Defense  is  investigating  this  concern. 

HIV 

Senator  COATS.  The  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  in- 
cludes a  provision  that  requires  the  separation  of  service  members  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  HIV  positive  regardless  of  whether  they  can  perform  their  assigned  du- 
ties. These  individuals,  of  which  there  are  only  about  1,100  in  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  make  up  only  20  percent  of  all  service  members  who  are  perma- 
nently not  world-wide  deployable  for  medical  reasons. 

Do  you  believe  that  retaining  HIV-positive  service  members  on  active  duty  de- 
tracts from  the  readiness  of  any  of  the  military  services?  If  so,  in  what  manner  and 
to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Coleman.  The  Air  Force  has  83  people  on  active  duty  who  are  HIV  positive. 
This  represents  less  than  .02  percent  of  the  force  and  is  inherently  manageable 
based  on  the  overall  needs  of  the  Air  Force. 

Senator  COATS.  Do  you  believe  that  world-wide  deployability  is  a  valid  criteria  for 
retention  on  active  duty?  Please  elaborate. 

Mr.  Coleman.  While  world-wide  deployability  is  and  should  be  criteria  for  entry 
into  the  Air  Force,  we  do  not  believe  it  should  be  the  sole  criteria  for  determining 
retention.  An  individual's  fitness  for  duty  and  the  Air  Force's  ability  to  perform  the 
mission  should  be  the  criteria. 

The  number  of  permanent  non-worldwide  deployable  Air  Force  members  is  small 
.5  percent  of  the  active  force.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  permanent  non-worldwide 
deployables  are  restricted  for  medical  reasons.  Although  these  members  cannot 
serve  at  certain  locations,  they  are  experienced,  qualified  and  able  to  perform  their 
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required  duties.  They  represent  a  considerable  investment  in  training  and  a  valu- 
able experienced  resource. 

We  developed  our  personnel  and  assignment  policies  to  support  our  national  objec- 
tives while  providing  fair  treatment  to  the  men  and  women  who  serve  our  Nation. 
As  long  as  members  perform  their  required  duties,  the  Air  Force  sees  no  prudent 
reason  to  separate  ana  replace  them. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supphed  follow:] 
QuECTioNs  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats 

HOUSING 

Senator  Coats.  Secretary  Dom,  as  you  are  aware,  last  year,  in  conjunction  with 
Secretary  Perry's  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force,  we  gave  the  Department  several  new 
housing  authorities.  I  know  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  lully  implement  those 
authorities. 

What  are  your  initial  impressions  of  the  utility  of  those  authorities? 

Secretary  DORN.  I  believe  the  new  authorities  provided  in  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  will  help  us  attract  private  capital  to  solve 
our  housing  problems  more  quickly.  They  will  result  in  faster  construction  of  more 
housing  built  to  market  standards.  Commercial  construction  and  operation  are  not 
only  faster  and  less  costly  than  military  construction,  but  private  sector  funds  will 
also  stretch  and  leverage  the  Department's  limited  housing  resources,  achieving 
more  improved  housing  irom  the  same  funding  level. 

Senator  Coats.  We  Keep  hearing  about  the  possibility  of  a  Departmental  request 
for  some  form  of  housing  authority  legislation.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  such  a 
request?  Will  we  see  any  such  reouest  this  year?  If  so,  when?  Can  you  tell  us,  in 
general  terms,  what  the  request  will  be? 

Secretary  DORN.  The  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force  recommended  that  the  Depart- 
ment consider  transferring  its  housing  of>erations  to  a  Military  Housing  Authority. 
At  Secretary  Perry's  direction,  we  are  currently  determining  how  we  can  improve 
our  housing  situation  by  enabling  each  Military  Department  or  Service  to  create  its 
own  Military  Housing  Corporation.  We  hope  to  complete  an  evaluation  of  this  option 
within  a  few  weeks. 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  QUARTERS 

Senator  Coats.  Secretary  Dom,  last  year  the  Congress  increased  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  (BAQ)  by  5.2  percent.  We  did  this  in  response  to  the  need  and 
in  partnership  with  Secretary  Perry's  efforts  within  the  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force. 
My  understanding  was  that  Secretary  Perry  agreed  to  continue  to  budget  for  an  an- 
nual increase  of  1  percent  above  the  index  for  5  years  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
allowance  and  housing  costs.  In  the  budget  request  it  appears  that  tnere  is  no  in- 
crease for  BAQ  above  the  index  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Is  this  true?  If  so,  why  did  the  Department  back  away  from  their  commitment 
to  decrease  the  gap? 

Is  the  BAQ  gap  addressed  in  the  future  years  defense  plan? 

Secretary  DORN.  The  Department  remains  strongly  committed  to  increasing  hous- 
ing allowances  and  reducing  members'  out-of-pocKet  expense.  Tlie  President's  re- 
quest for  a  3  percent  across  the-board  pay  raise  will  further  reduce  our  members' 
out-of-pocket  costs.  We  also  committed  a  significant  amount  to  maintaining  the  in- 
creased level  provided  by  Congress  last  year.  Our  comprehensive  review  of  potential 
variable  housing  allowance  (VHA)  reform  will  determine  if  continued  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  (BAQ)  increases  are  the  best  way  to  further  reduce  these  costs. 
We  are  also  evaluating  a  VHA  floor,  which  would  close  the  gap  for  junior  enlisted 
members. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  STRUCTURE 

Senator  COATS.  What  were  the  reasons  cited  for  the  reductions  in  Air  Force  Re- 
serve component  force  structure? 

Secretary  COLEMA.N.  The  Air  Force's  initial  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submission 
contained  workyears,  end  strength  and  funding  to  support  the  Air  National  Guard 
fighter  force  structure  at  12  PAA.  Following  congressional  action  to  retain  15  PAA 
in  fiscal  year  1996,  the  OSD  Comptroller  adjusted  the  Air  F'orce  budget  to  include 
funds,  end  strength,  and  work  years  to  retain  15  PAA  in  fiscal  year  1996,  but  did 
not  address  fiscal  year  1997  requirements.  Based  on  the  congressional  action,  the 
Air  Force  re-opened  the  question  of  adding  resources  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  maintain 
ANG  fighter  units  at  15  PAA  with  the  Olticc  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  However, 
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the  final  Departmental  decision  on  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  confirmed  the  fiscal 
year  1996  decision  to  reduce  the  units  from  15  to  12  PAA,  but  added  adequate  funds 
in  fiscal  year  1997  for  an  orderly  transition  beginning  October  1,  1996. 

INDEPENDENT  DUTY  SUPPORT 

Senator  COATS.  We  are  concerned  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  support  avail- 
able to  those  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  assigned  to  independent  duty 
away  from  the  support  of  bases  and  installations.  We  ask  a  lot  of  our  recruiters, 
reserve  component  trainers  and  ROTC  instructors.  They  are  out  by  themselves  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  jobs  they  travel  considerably  leaving  their  families  fur- 
ther isolated.  Unless  each  of  you  is  aggressive  in  ensuring  that  there  are  policies 
in  place  to  support  these  service  members  and  their  families,  complacency  will  pre- 
vail and  they  will  be  forgotten.  We  must  consider  every  facet  of  quality  of  life  from 
health  care  to  morale,  welfare  and  recreation  activities  to  education  opportunities 
to  housing,  etc. 

I  woulalike  each  of  you  to  explain  what  you  are  doing  to  ensure  adequate  support 
for  the  quality  of  life  of  these  independent  duty  personnel. 

Secretary  DORN.  We  now  are  wrapping  up  a  Joint-Service  study  that  reviewed  re- 
cruiter quality-of-life  initiatives,  including  health  care,  housing,  and  child  care.  The 
study  also  looked  at  areas  such  as  out-of-pocket  expenses,  toll  free  "1-800"  numbers, 
shortened  working  hours,  health  club  memberships,  and  expanded  use  of  Govern- 
ment vehicles.  A  summary  of  findings  and  recommendations  has  been  provided  to 
the  Military  Departments  for  review  and  comment.  Notably,  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations could  be  implemented  quickly,  provided  we  have  necessary  consen- 
sus. Finally,  the  Department  extends  its  thanks  to  the  Congress  for  its  recent  enact- 
ment of  a  much-needed  increase  in  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  for  recruiters.  This 
increase  is  effective  April  1,  1996. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  Army  is  very  concerned  qbout  the  quality  of  life  of  recruiters, 
reserve  component  trainers  and  ROTC  instructors  and  the  impact  related  stress  has 
on  them  and  their  families.  We  are  working  to  make  things  better  in  two  major 
areas — relief  of  administrative  burdens  in  the  work  environment  and  traditional 
quality  of  life  issues. 

First,  we  are  working  to  relieve  the  administrative  burden  on  recruiters.  We  have 
implemented  Success  2000,  that  empowers  station  commanders  giving  them  greater 
flexibility  and  autonomy  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  their  recruiting  stations.  We 
have  improved  operations  by  giving  the  station  a  mission  rather  than  each  recruiter. 
We  have  reduced  the  number  of  categories  in  which  recruiters  must  recruit  and 
have  made  their  missions  gender  neutral.  We  have  opened  markets  to  the  entire 
station  rather  than  breaking  the  market  down  to  individual  recruiters.  We  have  also 
reduced  red  tape  and  paperwork  in  the  enlistment  process,  by  enhancing  eligibility 
requirements  and  revamping  regulatory  procedures. 

Second,  we  are  working  on  traditional  quality  of  life  issues.  We  are  conducting 
an  experiment  at  Fort  LS)nard  Wood  to  improve  the  payment  of  recruiter  supple- 
mental care  medical  bills.  This  experiment  includes  automation  of  the  billing  proc- 
ess so  that  bills  can  be  paid  within  60  days.  If  successful,  we  hope  to  centralize  the 
payment  of  claims  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  This  should  eliminate  problems  associated 
with  the  late  payment  of  medical  bills — harassment  by  collection  agencies,  denial  of 
treatment  because  of  late  payments,  or  the  requirement  to  pay  up  front  for  medical 
care.  To  relieve  recruiters  of  CHAMPUS  deductibles  and  copayments,  we  are  partici- 
pating in  an  experiment  in  TRICARE  Region  I  (Washington  and  Oregon)  that  will 
enroll  independently  assigned  personnel  (not  only  recruiters  but  ROTC,  Reserve 
Component  support  personnel,  and  others)  in  TRICARE-Prime.  This  will  signifi- 
cantly reduce  out  of  pocket  medical  costs  by  reducing  copayments  and  eliminating 
the  deductibles. 

For  child  care,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  is  considering  negotia- 
tions with  other  government  agencies  for  such  care.  OSD's  Quality  of  Life  Commit- 
tee is  currently  gathering  data  on  the  number  of  recruiter's  children  who  would  pos- 
sibly use  such  facilities.  They  will  then  consider  an  agreement  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  to  provide  spaces  for  recruiter  families  to  cost  at  or 
near  the  military  installation  rates.  This  will  not  guarantee  access  to  child  care,  but 
will  create  a  program  similar  to  military  installation  based  child  care  programs. 

We  are  working  through  OSD  Quality  of  Life  Committee  to  study  a  Navy  meth- 
odology for  determining  areas  where  the  Basic  Allowance  for  QuartersA'ariable 
Housmg  Allowance  (BAQA'HA)  models  do  not  work  well,  with  leased  housing  being 
the  best  solution.  Upon  completion,  we  will  determine  whether  a  leased  housing  pro- 
gram for  married  recruiters  should  be  implemented.  (TTiere  is  already  a  leased  nous- 
ing  program  for  single  recruiters.)  Finally,  the  Recruiting  Command  is  moving  to- 
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ward  a  Risk  Reduction  Program.  The  purpose  is  to  reduce  high  risk  behaviors  such 
as  alcohol  or  drug  abuse,  family  violence  or  abuse,  drinking  and  driving,  and  unsafe 
driving. 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)  activities  are  taking  measures  to  ensure 
that  individuals  assigned  to  independent  duty  receive  adequate  support,  including 
providing  appropriated  fund  support  for  contract  memberships  in  physical  fitnes^ 
recreation  facilities  in  areas  where  commuting  to  the  nearest  military  installation 
is  impractical.  Limited  nonappropriated  fund  support  to  isolated  units  is  provided 
from  the  Army  Morale,  Weliare  and  Recreation  Fund  to  purchase  sports  and  rec- 
reational equipment  or  for  other  MWR  purposes  for  the  collective  benefit  of  units 
members. 

Family  support  for  those  on  independent  duty  takes  several  forms:  assistance  with 
child  care  at  unit  orientations  ana  annual  training  and  family  programs  with  full 
time  coordinators  are  in  place  in  the  Reserve,  National  Guard  and  Recruiting  Com- 
mands. These  programs  help  to  ensure  individuals  assigned  to  independent  duty  are 
provided  adequate  support  and  are  allowed  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  family 
programs.  In  addition.  Army  Family  Team  Builoing  that  empnasizes  self  reliance 
ana  unit  cohesion,  and  the  Army  Family  Action  Plan,  a  grassroots,  quality  of  life 
sensing  and  feedback  tool,  include  the  Reserve,  National  Guard,  and  Recruiting 
commands  in  their  processes. 

Army  Regulation  621-5,  Army  Continuing  Education  System  (ACES),  establishes 
areas  of  responsibility  for  each  Army  Education  Center  (AEC)  within  the  continental 
United  States  (CON-LJS).  States  and  counties  assign  areas  of  responsibility.  There 
is  no  county  within  CONUS  that  does  not  have  ACES  support  assigned.  Independ- 
ent duty  soldiers  receive  ACES  support  from  the  assigned  AEC  through  various 
strategies:  counseling  via  telephone;  issuance  of  tuition  assistance  forms  via  fac- 
simile (FAX);  independent  study  courses  (both  military  and  college  courses);  and  dis- 
tance learning  via  video  courses  and  other  technologies.  Soldiers  assigned  near 
Army  reserve  units  may  make  use  of  Defense  Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Education 
Support  (D ANTES)  testing  centers  available  at  those  unit  locations.  Additionally, 
there  are  several  AEC  where  ACES  outreach  to  independent  duty  soldiers  is  as- 
signed to  an  education  services  specialist  who  functions  as  "circuit  rider"  providing 
DANTES  and  other  ACES  services  on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Secretary  RosTKER.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  been  a  key  player  in  the 
Joint  Service  Support  Group  Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  Subcommittee  which  has  ad- 
dressed ways  to  improve  quality  of  life  for  recruiters  of  all  services.  The  programs 
implemented  as  a  result  ofthis  committee's  recommendations  will  ultimately  impact 
upon  the  quality  of  life  of  all  independent  duty  personnel.  The  Subcommittee's  top 
five  priorities  are: 

•  Health  care.  Sailors  and  Marines  assigned  to  areas  where  there  are  no 
Military  Treatment  Facilities  must  purchase  CHAMPUS  supplemental  in- 
surance policies  for  their  families  or  pay  large  out-of-pocket  costs.  The  QOL 
Subcommittee  recommended  DOD  pay  CHAMPUS  deductibles  for  recruiters 
and/or  eliminate  deductibles  for  co-payments  as  presently  done  in  Europe. 
The  current  TRICARE  program  does  not  solve  medical  care  access  problems 
for  many  independent  duty  personnel — many  still  have  to  use  standard 
CHAMPUS.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  also  working  closely  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  AfTairs)  to  find  solutions  that  will 
make  TRICARE's  PRIME  benefit  available  to  all  active  duty  families,  re- 
gardless of  duty  station.  A  prototype  to  offer  the  PRIME  cost-sharing  option 
to  service  members  on  independent  duty  is  getting  underway  in  Region  XI 
and,  hopefully,  will  provide  the  framework  for  expansion  throughout  the 
system. 

•  Child  care.  Independent  duty  personnel  with  working  spouses  and  single 
parent  members  living  in  hign  cost  areas  do  not  have  the  same  access  to 
nigh  quality,  affordabTe  child  care  as  those  Sailors  and  Marines  living  on 
or  near  a  military  installation.  The  DOD  Office  of  Family  Policy  is  exploring 
the  pmssibility  oi  a  pilot  program  to  enable  independent  duty  personnel  to 
take  advantage  of  child  care  facilities  in  GSA-controlled  spaces. 

•  Housing.  The  majority  of  recruiters,  recruiter  support  personnel  and  inde- 
pendent duty  personnel  are  not  assigned  near  military  installations  and, 
therefore,  cannot  take  advantage  of  government  housing.  VHA  often  does 
not  cover  the  cost  of  renting  or  purchasing  a  home  in  a  safe,  acceptable  area 
in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  and  many  other  locations  where  independ- 
ent duty  personnel  are  located.  This  fact  creates  a  severe  financial  burden 
when  combined  with  the  lack  of  equal  access  to  other  military  benefits,  es- 
pecially for  our  junior  Sailors  and  Marines.  TTie  Department  of  the  Navy 
18  presently  investigating  a  proposal  to  establish  a  leased  housing  program 
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for  recruiters,  and  ultimately  for  other  independent  duty  personnel  assigned 
to  high  cost  areas  distant  from  military  installations.  In  addition,  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installations  recently  amended  the 
family  housing  policies  to  give  greater  access  to  military  family  housing  for 
service  members  assigned  to  independent  duty  to  permit  them  to  compete 
equally  for  housing  on  another  service's  installation. 

•  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  (SDAP).  Department  of  the  Navy  sought 
OSD  approval  for  immediate  implementation  of  the  increase  in  SDAP  from 
$275  to  $375,  recently  authorized  by  Congress,  the  first  increase  since  1985, 
because  it  represents  a  tangible  recognition  of  the  arduous  nature  of  re- 
cruiting duty  and  wiJl  help  us  attract  the  best  Sailors  and  Marines  to  inde- 
pendent duty  recruiting  billets. 

•  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation.  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  sup- 
port is  available  to  personnel  assigned  to  independent  duty.  Personnel  as- 
signed to  activities  not  located  on  military  installations  are  entitled  to  non- 
appropriated fund  support  in  the  amount  of  $25.00  per  active  duty  military 
person  and  $12.50  per  active  duty  student  each  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  sup- 
plemental nonappropriated  fund  grants  in  the  amount  of  $2,500  may  be  re- 
quested by  commands  (once  every  3  years)  to  procure  recreation  equipment. 

Secretary  CoLEMAN.  We  share  your  concern  for  the  well  being  of  our  independ- 
ently assigned  personnel  and  are  the  first  to  recognize  the  critical  role  they  play  in 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  Air  Force  mission. 

In  a  Joint  Recruitmg  and  ROTC  Quality  of  Life  Study  Group,  all  services  identi- 
fied health  care  as  the  number  one  concern  for  their  independently  assigned  person- 
nel. A  number  of  studies  are  ongoing  about  how  to  best  solve  this  problem. 

The  Air  Force  has  also  pioneered  a  program  known  as  "Home  Basing"  in  which 
recruiters,  ROTC  personnel,  and  other  service  members  working  away  from  installa- 
tions receive  priority  treatment  at  their  support  base.  When  a  visit  to  the  base  is 
necessary,  these  inaividuals,  and  their  families,  receive  front-of-the-line  service  on 
billeting  and  medical  and  administrative  appointments.  This  reduces  the  amount  of 
time  they  spend  waiting,  the  likelihood  of  a  return  trip,  and  gives  them  the  special 
treatment  tney  deserve. 

We  have  also  expanded  our  leased  housing  efforts  to  include  more  independently 
assigned  members.  Our  goal  is  to  ease  the  financial  burden  associated  with  the  high 
cost  of  housing  for  our  people.  So  far  this  year  we've  initiated  42  new  leases  and 
expect  that  number  to  double  by  the  end  of  the  year.  All  services  have  also  taken 
positive  steps  to  make  on-base  housing  more  readily  available  to  recruiters  and 
other  independently  assigned  personnel. 

RETIREE  ALLOTMENTS 

Senator  COATS.  We  are  asked  each  year  to  consider  authorizing  the  Defense  Fi- 
nance and  Accounting  Service  to  permit  military  retirees  to  initiate  and  change  al- 
lotments from  their  retired  pay  accounts.  We  have  also  been  asked  to  permit  the 
TRICARE  retiree  enrollment  fees  to  be  paid  by  allotment.  I  understand  the  Service 
retiree  councils  receive  similar  requests  from  their  retired  community. 

What  is  your  view  on  the  need  lor  retired  pay  allotments? 

Are  there  any  down  sides  to  such  an  authorization? 

Do  any  of  the  Assistant  Service  Secretaries  have  any  thoughts  on  retiree  allot- 
ments? 

Secretary  DoRN.  Full  allotment  service  is  critical  for  the  active  force  so  members 
can  meet  their  financial  obligations  while  engaged  in  military  operations,  whether 
at  their  home  installation,  deployed  overseas,  or  on  extended  liela  duty.  Retirees  do 
not  face  these  same  difficulties.  However,  retirees  are  allowed  to  carry  allotments 
over  from  active  duty  and  may  make  changes  in  their  insurance  allotments.  Permit- 
ting retirees  to  initiate  and  change  other  allotments  would  cost  the  Services  $8.2 
million  a  year.  The  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service  (DFAS)  would  provide 
this  suppwrt  if  the  Services  are  in  favor  and  willing  to  pay  the  costs.  However,  we 
do  not  Delieve  this  would  be  the  best  allocation  oi  resources  since  direct  payment 
services  are  generally  available  without  charge  to  users  of  most  financial  institu- 
tions. Such  a  service,  in  conjunction  with  direct  deposit  of  retired  pay  by  Electronic 
Fund  Transfer  (EFT),  enables  retirees  to  achieve  largely  the  same  result  at  no  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Mrs.  Lister.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  discretionary  allotments  military  retirees  may  have  deducted 
from  their  retired  pay.  Allotments  for  retirees  provide  financial  service  to  the  meni- 
ber,  but  they  are  not  without  cost  to  the  Army.  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  Fi- 
nancial Management  Regulation  7000. 14R,  Volume  7,  Part  B  governs  the  current 
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policy  on  retiree  allotments.  Current  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  (DFAS)  px)licy 
allows  personnel  receiving  retired  pay  to  make  allotments  for  purchasing  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds,  paying  premiums  on  life  insurance,  the  liquidating  of  U.S.  debts,  sup- 
port to  dependents  and  a  couple  of  other  discretionary  allotment  transactions.  Addi- 
tionally, retirees  may  keep  all  existing  authorized  allotments  they  had  when  on  ac- 
tive duty.  Retirees  can  only  change  an  allotment  if  the  change  is  an  administrative 
one  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  member  (e.g.  variable  mortgage,  escrow).  While 
the  policy  regarding  retiree  allotments  is  under  review  by  the  Army,  further 
changes  to  the  current  parameters  would  result  in  increased  costs  to  an  already  con- 
strained Army  budget.  The  customer  service  initiative  for  an  expanded  discretionary 
allotment  policy  for  military  retirees  would  require  $725,000  in  one-time  costs  and 
$8.2  million  in  annual  recurring  costs.  The  Army  does  not  have  adequate  resources 
to  defray  the  costs  that  would  be  associated  with  this  change.  A  more  cost  effective 
method  for  making  "allotment"  type  payments  would  be  monthly  direct  transfers 
from  the  retiree's  checking  or  savings  account  to  the  institutions.  There  is  usually 
no  charge  for  these  transfers.  This  generally  accepted  business  practice  would  be  a 
cost  neutral  solution  that  would  benefit  both  the  retiree  and  the  Government.  The 
allotment  possibilities  currently  available  from  DFAS  and  the  option  available  from 
the  banking  industry  form  a  baseline  to  handle  most  retiree  allotment  requirements. 

Secretary  RosTKER.  While  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  retirees  are  interested  in 
increasing  the  number  of  allotments  military  retirees  may  deduct  from  their  retired 
pay,  there  has  not  been  a  strong  pursuit  of  this  issue.  For  example,  while  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy's  Committee  on  Retired  Personnel  discussed  the  issue  at  its  re- 
cent annual  meeting,  the  committee  has  not  made  a  formal  recommendation  regard- 
ing the  initiative  in  its  final  report  to  the  Secretary. 

Retirees  are  an  integral  part  of  our  total  force.  We  continue  to  support  initiatives 
to  improve  quality  of  life  for  retirees  and  their  family  members.  However,  in  the 
current  fiscal  environment,  we  must  also  be  cognizant  that  any  initiative  we  propose 
be  cost-effective  in  terms  of  the  services  it  provides.  The  Defense  Finance  and  Ac- 
counting Service  (DFAS),  in  reviewing  military  retired  pay  policies  and  procedures, 
recently  explored  an  initiative  to  expand  retired  pay  allotments  and  found  that 
there  were  significant  associated  costs  (both  in  one-time  and  annual  recurring  costs) 
to  implement  the  expansion  of  allotments  to  retirees.  At  the  same  time,  this  initia- 
tive duplicates  services  that  are  already  available  to  retirees  from  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  private  sector  through  Electronic  Funds  Transfer.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not  appear  that  the  significant  cost  associated  with  increasing 
retiree  allotments  would  justify  the  expansion  of  the  service. 

As  mentioned  above,  DFAS  has  found  there  are  significant  costs  to  authorize  such 
a  change  in  allotment  policy  that  would  not  make  the  proposal  cost-effective,  espe- 
cially when  there  are  other  alternatives  available  to  retirees  such  as  Electronic 
Funds  Transfer  from  local  financial  institutions. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  agrees  that  the  significant  cost  identified  by  DFAS 
that  would  be  associated  with  such  a  proposal  do  not  seem  to  be  a  cost-effective  ex- 
pansion of  the  service.  Obtaining  a  monthly  direct  transfer  to  the  retiree's  financial 
institution  should  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  expansion  of  retiree  allotments, 
at  no  additional  cost  to  the  government. 

Secretary  COLEMAN.  For  several  years,  the  Air  Force  Retiree  Council  has  advo- 
cated an  expansion  of  the  allotment  system  for  retirees.  Allotments  for  medical  and 
dental  insurance  are  the  most  pressing  need.  Although  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Na- 
tional Defense  Authorization  Act  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  retired  service  members  to  pay  TRICARE  enrollment  fees  by  allotment, 
our  over-age  65  (a  significant  segment  of  the  retiree  population)  are  not  eligible  to 
participate  in  TRICARE  thus  will  not  benefit  from  this  provision.  In  addition,  dental 
care  is  not  covered  by  TRICARE.  Therefore,  Air  Force  retiree  still  are  very  much 
interested  in  paying  for  other  forms  of  medical  insurance  and  dental  coverage  by 
allotment.  Our  finance  folks  are  looking  for  new  allotment  methods  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  these  allotments. 

BOSNIA  SUPPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Senator  Coats.  Secretary  Lister,  I  know  you  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
troops  in  Bosnia.  What  are  your  impressions  of  life  there?  How  is  morale?  What  fa- 
cilities and  activities  are  available  for  them  when  they  are  not  on  duty? 

Mrs.  Lister.  My  trip  to  Bosnia  in  early  March  with  Secretary  West  was  a  great 
experience.  We  saw  soldiers  who  were  motivated,  competent,  careful  and  smart.  It 
was  truly  an  integrated  force  of  active,  Guard,  Reserve  and  civilian  personnel.  The 
morale  is  good.  Sioldiers  commented  to  the  Secretary  and  me  of  their  respect  and 
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Kratefulness  for  what  we  have  in  the  United  States  especially  when  faced  with  the 
devastation  seen  in  the  Bosnian  countryside. 

Soldiers  are  working  in  a  harsh  field  environment  and  the  leadership  is  working 
to  incrementally  improve  these  conditions.  Facilities  and  activities  available  for  sol- 
diers when  they  are  off  duty  are  provided  through  the  U.S.  Army  Europe  support 
plan  for  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  in  the  theater.  MWR  activities  in- 
clude fitness  equipment  and  organized  activities,  board  and  table  games,  library 
support,  and  video  cassette  recorders/television.  Brigade  Recreation  Specialists 
(BRS)  are  formally  trained  civilians  who  augment  major  deployable  units  and  deploy 
in  support  of  the  units  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  As  of  March  6,  twenty  civilian 
BRSs  were  deployed  in  the  theater  to  supervise  and  logistically  support  programs 
and  activities. 

There  are  several  quality  of  life  initiatives  for  soldiers  deployed  to  Bosnia  which 
the  Army  supports,  but  for  which  the  Army  is  not  the  proponent.  Stars  and  Stripes 
newspapers  are  available  at  all  sites.  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES)  has  retail  stores  operating  and  plan  to  have  some  level  of  retail  support 
at  all  sites  as  soon  as  logistics  allow.  AAFES  contracted  commercial  telephone  serv- 
ice (American  Telephone  &  Telegraph)  to  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  oper- 
ational at  some  sites  and  scheduled  to  be  fully  operational  in  April. 

Experiences  with  past  deployments  has  shown  us  that  soldiers  work  better  and 
rest  easier  when  they  can  be  assured  that  their  families  are  safe.  The  Army  pro- 
vides a  wide  range  of  comprehensive  Family  Support  Programs  to  assist  families 
throughout  the  deployment  cycle.  For  example.  Family  Assistance  Centers  (FAC) 
are  activated  by  installation  commanders  during  deployments  and  military  contin- 
gency operations  to  sei^e  as  one  stop  agencies  to  coordinate  support  for  deployed 
soldiers  and  families.  Key  installation  support  agencies  such  as  Army  Community 
Service,  Finance,  Legal  Assistance,  CHAMI'US,  Adjutant  General,  Red  Cross,  Public 
Affairs,  and  chaplains  are  brought  together  under  one  umbrella  agency  to  assist  sol- 
diers and  their  families.  These  centers  provide  immediate  essential  services  such  as 
crisis  intervention,  legal  assistance,  financial  service,  information  and  referral,  ID 
card  issuance,  and  enrollment  of  families  into  CHAMPUS.  Assistance  Centers  were 
established  at  every  installation  in  CONUS  and  Europe  where  troops  were  deployed 
to  Bosnia.  Customer  feedback  indicates  that  these  assistance  centers  have  been  very 
effective  in  serving  as  a  safety  net  to  assist  families  in  adjusting  to  the  deployment 
of  the  military  family  member.  In  addition,  family  support  groups,  and  rear  detach- 
ment personnel  at  the  installation  coordinate  support  to  families. 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  the  troop  housing  conditions  like?  I  understand  some 
soldiers  prefer  tents  over  the  modular  accommodation  containers. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  soldiers  were  living  under  field  conditions.  A  phased  approach 
to  housing  is  in  place  with  completion  projected  for  all  twenty-four  camps  oy  the 
beginning  of  April.  Housing  construction  included  hard  back  tentage,  force  provid- 
ers, modular,  and  some  fixed  facilities.  I  did  visit  one  camp.  Camp  iJemi,  which  had 
modular  accommodations.  There  were  no  problems  surfaced  at  that  time. 

INDEFINITE  REENLICTMENT 

Senator  Coats.  I  will  ask  each  of  you  to  comment  on  the  benefits  or  drawbacks 
to  an  indefinite  reenlistment  authority  for  career  enlisted  personnel.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  once  a  non-commissioned  officer  reaches  the  stage  at  which  he  or  she  is 
considered  a  careerist,  he  or  she  would  be  permitted  to  reenlist  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, much  like  officers  used  to  do. 

Under  such  a  system  would  the  Services  have  sufficient  controls  to  manage  the 
senior  enlisted  force?  Do  NCOs  consider  periodic  reenlistments  a  disadvantage  or  as 
a  chore? 

Secretary  DORN.  Benefits  include  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction,  pride,  and  added 
prestige  due  to  recognition  of  "career  status."  Also,  it  would  result  in  the  elimination 
of  man-hours  required  to  prepare  and  process  reenlistment  and  identification  card 
paperwork.  The  only  drawback  noted  was  that  some  members  prefer  a  reenlistment 
date  tied  to  their  planned  rotation  date.  This  sives  them  a  feehng  of  control  of  their 
destiny.  That  drawback  would  be  eliminated,  however,  if  careerists  were  allowed  to 
"resign"  just  like  officers  are  allowed  to  under  their  present  status. 

The  Services  currentK'  employ  quality  control/management  processes  that  would 
require  update  or  modification  to  ensure,  that  minimum  performance  standards  con- 
tinue to  be  met  under  an  "indefinite  enlistment"  concept.  Retention  control  points 
(high  year  tenure),  strength  planning  models,  and  retention  incentive  programs  cur- 
rently in  place  would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  reflect  primary  emphasis  on  continu- 
ation rates  as  a  predictor  for  enlisted  strength  management.  Other  personnel  man- 
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agement  programs  may  have  to  be,  modified  to  reflect  similar  officer  management 
programs. 

With  regard  to  the  last  question,  the  Services  advise  us  that  members  feel  re- 
enlistments  are  in  most  cases  a  chore.  Completing  the  physical,  doing  the  reenlist- 
ment  paperwork,  and  compljang  with  the  other  administrative  requirements  are 
viewed  as  a  waste  of  valuable  man-hours. 

Mrs.  Lister.  A  primary  benefit  of  indefinite  reenlistment  for  careerists  is  the 
added  prestige  provided  by  a  commitment  between  the  service  member  and  the  mili- 
tary that  comes  from  a  vested  trust  in  the  service  member  to  continually  meet  serv- 
ice standards  of  retention  without  having  to  "reapply"  for  continuation  every  2  to 
6  years.  There  are  also  benefits  in  the  form  of  elimination  of  renewal  of  identifica- 
tion cards,  uninterrupted  financial  services,  medical  services  and  meeting  service  re- 
quirements for  deployment  or  advancement.  Slight  monetary  savings  in  the  form  of 
paperwork  elimination  would  also  be  realized.  Drawbacks  to  indefinite  reenlistment 
would  be  few.  Some  soldiers  may  prefer  a  definitive  separation  date,  but  surveys 
have  shown  this  to  be  the  minority  viewpoint. 

Controls  are  already  in  place  to  manage  the  career  enlisted  force.  The  Qualitative 
Management  Program  reviews  all  soldiers  annually  and  selects  marginal  performers 
for  elimination.  Additionally,  current  separation  programs  for  elimination  of  non- 

f>erformers,  overweight  personnel,  and  alcohol  or  drug  abusers  would  still  be  uti- 
ized.  Current  Eietention  Control  Points  (high  year  of  tenure)  also  govern  the  len^h 
of  time  any  given  soldier  is  allowed  to  serve.  The  maximum  for  an  Army  Staff  Ser- 
geant iE-6)  IS  20  years  active  service,  at  which  point  the  soldier  would  mandatorily 
be  required  to  retire.  Other  management  programs  would  be  similar  to  those  cur- 
rently used  to  manage  officers  who  are  on  mdefinite  status  with  some  modifications 
such  as  resignations  for  officers  and  voluntary  requests  for  separation  by  enlisted 
personnel. 

Reenlistment  is,  in  most  cases,  a  redundant  chore  once  a  soldier  makes  a  conmiit- 
ment  to  an  Army  career.  For  the  Army,  soldiers  over  10  years  of  active  Federal  serv- 
ice (AFS)  receive  no  options  at  reenlistment  such  as  bonuses,  station  of  choice,  or 
training  of  choice.  The  only  option  is  the  soldier's  own  vacancy  in  the  Army.  A  1993 
survey  (conducted  by  PRCT Corporation)  of  career  soldiers  at  three  Army  posts  indi- 
cated that  long  term  security  outweighed  most  negatives  as  long  as  no  benefits  were 
lost. 

Secretary  RoSTKER.  We  see  the  following  benefits  and  drawback  to  the  concept  of 
an  indefinite  reenlistment  authority  for  career  enlisted  personnel: 

Benefits 

•  Reductions  in  man-hours  at  Personnel  Offices  and  Personnel  Support  De- 
tachments by  eliminating  the  need  for  extensive  administrative  processing 
associated  with  reenlistments,  ejj.,  contract  preparation,  reenlistment  coun- 
seling, Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  processing,  ceremonial  preparations, 
ID  card  issuance. 

•  Creation  of  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride  in  recognizing  the 
career  status  of  E-6  through  E-9  personnel  with  more  than  10  years  of 
service. 

Drawbacks 

•  Some  individuals  desire  to  have  a  reenlistment  tied  to  their  Planned  Ro- 
tation Date  (PRD)  which  gives  them  a  feeling  of  control  over  their  career 
destiny.  Indefinite  reenlistments  would  do  away  with  this  option. 

The  Marine  Corps  non-concurs  with  indefinite  enlistments  citing  the  following  ad- 
ditional concerns: 

•  The  Department  of  the  Navy  would  lose  a  powerful  screening  and  leader- 
ship tool  as  recurring  reenlistment  provides  strong  motivation  for  Sailors 
ana  Marines  to  strive  to  meet  Department  of  the  Navy  performance  stand- 
ards and  give  the  services  uniform  quality  control  across  all  grades,  NECs/ 
MOSs  and  shipsAinits. 

•  The  concern  at  the  junior  ranks  is  that  this  initiative  will  hinder  reten- 
tion and  pronation  opportunities;  the  more  senior  personnel,  even  those 
supporting  the  proposal,  expressed  concern  over  the  potential  to  breed  me- 
diocrity. 

•  Increased  burden  on  the  administrative  discharge  process  as  there  would 
be  an  increase  of  administrative,  medical,  and  punitive  separations  as  a  re- 
course to  remove  those  Sailors  and  Marines  wno  no  longer  meet  retention 
prerequisites  or  standards  under  the  indefinite  reenlistment  system. 

Sufficient  controls  presently  exist  to  manage  the  senior  enlisted  force.  Current 
strength  planning  models  would  require  review  and  modification,  as  necessary  if  an 
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indefinite  reenlistment  policy  were  enacted,  to  reflect  primary  emphasis  on  continu- 
ation rates  as  a  predictor  for  enlisted  end  strength  management.  Detailing/assign- 
ment policy  would  also  require  modification  to  ensure  minimum  tour  lengths  are  not 
affected  by  indefinite  enlistments  (i.e.,  personnel  executing  PCS  orders  will  not  be 
able  to  resign  without  fulfilling  obligated  time  onboard/on  station).  Current  quality 
assurance  measures  and  programs  would  require  updating  to  ensure  that  minimum 
performance  standards  continue  to  be  met  under  an  indefinite  enlistment  contract. 

Reenlistment  for  careerists  is  often  perceived  as  a  chore  for  the  service  member. 
Reenlistment  does  consume  paperwork  man  hours.  A  first  reenlistment  as  a  junior 
petty  ofiicer  or  NCO  is  a  memorable  occasion  but  the  others  are  fairly  routine. 

Secretary  CoLEMAN.  Yes,  we  would  still  have  sufficient  controls  both  administra- 
tive and  disciplinary,  to  manage  the  senior  force  if  "indefinite"  reenlistments  were 
offered  to  our  career  enlisted  personnel.  The  proposal  would  benefit  the  Air  Force 
in  several  ways.  The  paperwork  required  for  routine  reenlistments  and  enlistment 
extensions  would  disappear,  representing  a  significant  time  savings  for  our  adminis- 
trative processors.  Indefinite  reenlistees  would  also  have  retainability  for  all  assign- 
ments and  training,  making  for  a  more  streamlined  assignment  process. 

Most  NCOs  do  not  consider  periodic  reenlistments  a  disadvantage."  It  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  an  enlisted  career  program  that  is  familiar  to  them  and  revalidates 
their  commitment  to  the  Service  and  the  Service's  commitment  to  them.  However, 
they  may,  in  fact,  consider  it  an  administrative  "chore"  in  that  it  takes  time  away 
from  their  primary  duties  to  complete  the  necessary  paperwork  and  conduct  the  req- 
uisite ceremony. 

FEDERAL  CHARTER  FOR  THE  FLEET  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  COATS.  Secretary  Dorn  and  Secretary  Rostker,  we  have  been  asked  to 
consider  authorizing  a  Federal  charter  for  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  Several 
other  reserve  organizations  have  been  Federally  chartered.  What  are  your  views  on 
providing  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  a  Federal  charter? 

Secretary  DoRN.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  com- 
posed of  active  duty  enlisted  personnel  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard;  Fleet  Reserves  of  the  Navy  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps;  and  retired  members 
of  these  services.  I  believe  they  perform  valuable  services  such  as  awarding  annual 
scholarships,  maintaining  a  library,  and  providing  informative  publications.  I  defer 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  and  to  the  Navy  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  they  should  be  authorized  a  Federal  charter. 

Secretary  RoSTKER.  We  fully  support  providing  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
(FRA)  a  Federal  charter.  The  FRA  is  a  proactive  voice  for  the  enlisted  community 
of  the  sea  services,  active  and  retired.  The  FRA  has  a  long  history  of  work  on  behalf 
of  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  personnel.  They  work  in  close  cooperation 
with  other  organizations  in  the  Military  Coalition,  some  of  which  have  already 
achieved  Federal  charter.  A  Federal  charter  recognizes  a  history  of  excellence  by  pa- 
triotic and  benevolent  organizations. 

IMPACT  AID 

Senator  COATS.  As  you  all  know,  impact  aid  consists  of  payments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  offset  the  lack  of  local  tax  revenue  from  Federal  facilities  and 
installations.  Impact  aid  is  paid  from  the  Department  of  Education,  but  Department 
of  Defense  families  are  the  most  affected  group.  Occasionally,  the  Congress  provides 
supplemental  impact  aid  funds  from  the  O&M  budget.  What  do  you  understand 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  Department  of  Education  impact  aid  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1997? 

Secretary  DORN.  We  have  been  notified  by  the  Department  of  Education  that  the 
"fiscal  year  1997  request  for  Impact  Aid  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  education 
of  military  dependent  children  living  on  Federal  property." 

Mrs.  Lister.  Impact  aid  is  underfunded  and  inadequate.  It  is  not  a  priority  within 
Department  of  Education.  The  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  contains  $617 
million  for  impact  aid,  which  is  an  11  percent  reduction  from  the  potential  Depart- 
ment of  Education  fiscal  year  1996  appropriation.  The  number  of  military  family 
members  at  or  around  military  installations  has  only  decreased  by  1.4  percent  from 
1987  to  1995.  Due  to  changing  demographics  within  the  military,  the  number  of 
children  to  be  educated  will  increase  rather  than  decrease.  Even  as  local  education 
costs  have  increased,  impact  aid  funding  has  decreased.  The  average  impact  aid 
payment  is  $2,000  per  child  living  on  a  military  installation  and  $200  for  a  child 
living  ofTthe  installation.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  schools  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD)  on   military  installations  in   the   US  averages  over 
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$7,000.  This  large  difTerence  presents  both  real  and  perceived  inequities  of  edu- 
cational services. 

Secretary  ROSTKER.  It  is  clear  that  funding  has  continued  to  decline  in  recent 
years.  For  example,  the  Impact  Aid  funding  for  fiscal  year  1995  was  $728M.  In  fis- 
cal year  1996,  funding  was  appropriated  at  $693M;  however,  the  new  Continuing 
Resolution  which  allows  for  85  percent  of  fiscal  year  1995  spending  currently  puts 
funding  at  $€18M  for  this  year.  The  budget  request  is  $619M  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
There  are  approximately  150  school  districts  that  serve  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
population.  Those  schools  with  large  percentages  of  their  military-connected  stu- 
dents are  having  an  increasingly  dinicult  time  providing  a  constant  level  of  quality 
education  in  light  of  decreased  local  school  district  and  Impact  Aid  budgets. 

Secretary  COLEMAN.  Impact  aid  is  a  departmental  level  program,  therefore  I  defer 
the  question  to  DOD. 

Senator  COATS.  Should  we  consider  adding  supplementary  funds  from  the  O&M 
account  this  year? 

Secretary  DoRN.  No,  the  Impact  Aid  program,  as  a  domestic  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  belongs  to  DOED.  If  additional  funding  is  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  we  recommend  that  it  be  appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Education, 
not  Defense.  Additionally,  in  previous  years,  Congress  has  authorized  and  appro- 
priated funds  for  this  purpose,  but  not  at  the  request  of  DOD  or  DOED.  Should  Con- 
gress decide  to  do  the  same  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  DOD  will  distribute  the  funds 
in  accordance  with  established  criteria. 

Mrs.  Lister.  In  its  present  state,  impact  aid  is  now  perceived  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts as  a  broken  program  that  needs  fixing.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  adding 
supplemental  funds  from  the  O&M  account  is  the  appropriate  solution. 

Secretary  RoSTKER.  No.  The  Department  of  Education  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  funding  of  Impact  Aid,  not  the  Department  of  Defense.  As  you  Know,  Impact 
Aid  affects  not  only  military  connected  students,  but  any  students  who  live  on  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  installations,  such  as  Indian  reservations  and  Federal  public 
housing.  The  program  should  be  adequately  funded  for  all  groups  of  affected  stu- 
dents by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Senator  COATS.  Are  DOD  family  members  being  unfairly  treated  by  an  under- 
funded impact  aid  program? 

Secretary  DoRN.  Every  category  of  individuals  is  equally  affected  when  the  Impact 
Aid  program  is  underfunded.  The  DOD  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force  refx)rted  families 
believe  that  Impact  Aid  not  only  assists  the  districts  they  are  forced  to  use  but  also 
helps  to  ensure  that  these  districts  address  the  needs  of  the  military  child. 

Mrs.  Lister.  The  short  answer  is  yes.  As  impact  aid  funding  decreases,  local  -dis- 
tricts must  take  such  actions  as  increasing  class  sizes;  eliminating  art,  music,  li- 
brary, and  after  school  activities;  decreasing  teacher's  aides;  delaying  purchases  of 
textbooks,  equipment  and  supplies.  There  is  also  a  perception  problem  as  recent  ar- 
ticles in  such  publications  as  The  New  York  Times  (Tuesday,  March  5,  1996,  page 
Bl)  make  clear.  DOD  is  often  considered  the  culprit  and  accused  of  not  providing 
adequate  funding  for  students  of  military  parents. 

Secretary  RosTKER.  We  have  no  evidence  that  our  DOD  family  members  are  being 
singled  out  for  unfair  treatment  by  an  under-funded  Impact  Aid  program.  All  stu- 
dents in  under-fijnded  school  districts  are  affected  by  the  cutbacks,  as  Impact  Aid 
funds  are  not  targeted  to  specific  individuals  but  are  used  towards  the  general  oper- 
ation of  the  school  district.  Some  results  of  under  funding  include:  increased  pupil- 
teacher  ratios;  elimination  of  enrichment  programs  sucn  as  music,  art,  library, 
sports  and  other  activities  and  fewer  supplies  and  equipment. 

TOP  THREE  ISSUES 

Senator  COATS.  As  we  conclude,  I  would  like  each  of  you  to  tell  us  what  are  the 
top  three  issues  which  need  our  attention  from  your  perspective. 

Secretary  DoRN.  My  priorities  arc  first,  that  you  implement  the  military  com- 
pensation initiatives  refiected  in  our  fiscal  year  1997  legislative  program,  including 
the  three  percent  pay  raise;  second,  that  you  help  us  ensure  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  forces;  third,  that  you  enact  the  officer  grade  table  adjustments  to  recognize  con- 
temporary officer  grade  requirements  and  retention  patterns.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  long-term  effect  of  the  antigovernmcnt,  anti-public  service  carping  of  the 
last  year.  We  need  a  government.  We  cannot  have  a  good  government  unless  we  can 
recruit  and  retain  high-quality  civil  servants,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  recruit  and 
retain  good  people  in  our  Civil  Service  if  they  continue  to  be  objects  of  ridicule. 

Mrs.  Ll^ER.  The  Army's  top  three  manpower  and  personnel  issues  which  require 
your  attention  are;  the  Bosnia  Reprogramming  legislation,  the  need  for  enablers  to 
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facilitate  the  civilian  drawdown  process,  and  support  of  Quality  of  Life  Programs  to 
include  housing. 

We  request  your  support  for  the  Bosnia  Reprogramming  legislation.  Without  this, 
programs  that  impact  training  and  c|uality  of  life  will  be  anected. 

We  are  also  committed  to  meetmg  new  civilian  strength  levels  without  com- 
promising our  ability  to  maintain  and  support  a  ready  force.  But,  as  noted  earlier 
m  my  testimony,  it  will  be  difficult  without  your  help.  We  must  have  the  tools  to 

{)ut  together  the  most  efficient  work  force  to  accomplish  the  Army's  mission  at  the 
owest  possible  cost.  Some  of  these  enabling  tools  wnich  would  be  most  helpful  are 
flexible  employment  policies  to  allow  the  most  efficient  mix  of  the  work  force  (mili- 
tary, civilian,  or  contractor)  and  the  ability  to  privatize  non-core  functions. 

Quality  of  Life  encompasses  a  vast  number  of  programs,  all  vying  for  attention 
and  funding.  But,  we  must  keep  our  focus  on  soldiers  and  families  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  priorities.  Housing  and  barracks  are  key  priorities.  The  authorities  leg- 
islated in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act  will  do  much  to  help  the 
Services  address  our  housing  and  barracks  problems. 

Secretary  ROCTKER.  My  top  three  personnel  issues  are  (1)  maintaining  an  equi- 
table quality  of  life  for  all  our  Sailors,  Marines,  and  their  families;  (2)  continuing 
an  aggressive  training  program  using  the  latest  technologies;  and  (3)  future  officer 
management. 

Quality  of  Life — Every  Sailor  and  Marine  should  be  able  to  expect  an  adequate 
quality  of  life  regardless  of  where  stationed.  Satisfaction  with  quality  of  life  is  key 
in  our  Sailors  and  Marines  career  decisions.  Those  career  decisions,  which  we  meas- 
ure as  retention,  are  essential  to  ensuring  the  Navy's  and  Marine  Corps'  readiness. 
We  are  currently  pursuing  initiatives  in  a  number  of  Quality  of  Life  areas  to  ensulie 
we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest  caliber  of  people. 

Since  fiscal  year  1994,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  Fleet  and  Community  Support  arena.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
contains  many  quality  of  life  improvements.  However,  generally  speaking,  current 
Department  of  tne  Navy  non-housing  quality  of  life  programs  do  not  yet  consistently 
meet  minimum  Department  of  Defense  quality  of  life  standards  and  lag  behind  the 
other  services  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  basic  level  of  quality  of  life  services. 
Additionally,  my  office,  in  concert  with  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  recently  assessed 
the  distribution  of  quality  of  life  resources  and  identified  a  substantial  base-to-base 
variation  in  the  provision  of  quality  of  life  services.  A  Sailor  or  Marine  in  San  Diego, 
California,  should  be  able  to  expect  a  comparable  level  of  quality  of  life  services 
whether  he  or  she  is  transferred  to  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  Naples,  Italy, 
or  Washington,  DC.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case  today. 

Through  on-going  efforts  within  the  services,  I  maintain  an  optimistic  view  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track  toward  reducing  these  variations.  Our  strategic  goal  is 
to  provide  an  acceptable  level  of  basic  quality  of  life  services  to  all  service  members 
and  their  families  regardless  of  duty  assignment.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  established  minimum  quality  of  life  standards.  The  fieets  are 
moving  toward  regionalization  which  will  institutionalize  fiscal  and  program  ac- 
countability and  allow  us  to  meet  quality  of  life  needs  in  a  more  cost-efTective  and 
coordinated  fashion. 

We  look  forward,  by  the  end  of  the  next  POM  cycle,  to  fully  meeting  Department 
of  Defense  and  Department  of  the  Navy  minimum  standards  for  quality  of  life. 
While  funding  for  tnese  community  support  orograms  is  measured  in  only  tenths 
of  one  percentage  point  of  the  Department  ol  the  Navy's  total  obligation  authority 
over  the  POM  cycle,  they  must  compete  with  many  other  important  programs  in  a 
scarce  resource  environment.  Each  increase  will  move  us  closer  to  tne  basic  level 
of  quality  of  life  that  is  required  to  maintain  individual  and  family  readiness. 

"Training  and  Technology — Many  training  technologies  are  improving  the  way 
we  deliver  training  to  Sailors  and  Marines.  Automated  Electronic  Classrooms,  Inter- 
active Electronic  Technical  Manuals,  Computer  Based  Trainers,  Interactive 
Courseware,  and  Video  Tele-Training  are  available  technologies  either  being  imple- 
mented today,  or  being  included  in  programs  for  tomorrow.  These  technologies  have 
been  appropriately  applied  and  the  results  are  impressive:  less  course  attrition, 
greater  material  retention,  greater  interest  in  the  course,  and  improved  test  scores. 

Our  greatest  efficiencies,  however,  are  just  being  discovered  as  we  reconsider  jobs, 
training,  the  woritplace,  and  how  these  inputs  combine  to  perform  military  func- 
tions. Many  of  the  newest  technologies  are  allowing  us  to  view  jobs,  and  the  con- 
tributions made  to  them  by  computers,  in  a  new  way.  Job  performance  aids  are 
leveraging  our  investment  in  the  workplace  to  perform  jobs  with  less  manpower, 
less  time  in  formal  schoolhouses,  and  ^eater  overall  efficiency. 

Modeling  and  simulation  offer  exciting  technological  advances  that  help  the  Serv- 
ices meet  today's  training  needs  and  the  unforeseen  needs  of  tomorrow.  The  advan- 
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tagcs  of  models,  simulators,  stimulators,  emulators,  and  other  technolo^es  are  nu- 
merous, but  in  total,  their  use  increases  operational  and  training  efTectiveness,  en- 
hances our  capability  to  assess  our  war  fighting  ability,  and  assists  in  the  design 
of  systems  yet  to  be  acquired. 

FHiture  Officer  Management — We  face  the  difficult  challenge  of  determining 
the  appropriate  officer  management  system  for  the  21st  Century.  Four  years  ago, 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct  an  independent  review  of  the 
post-Cold  War  officer  system,  including  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  alter- 
native systems  for  managing  the  officer  force  in  the  late  1990s  and  beyond.  That 
independent  assessment,  in  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  at  Rand,  be- 
fore 1  was  appointed  to  my  present  position,  confirmed  that  our  promotion  system, 
career  requirements,  and  DOPNM  restrictions  on  career  lengths  are  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  Simply  put,  our  officers  cannot  do  all  we  want  them  to  do  in  ca- 
reers truncated  at  30  years  for  0-6s  and  35  years  for  Hag  officers.  From  the  supply 
side,  our  system  is  also  artificially  constrained  since  many  men  and  women  today 
at  age  50  are  very  capable  of  filling  senior  positions.  I  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  my  colleagues  and  with  the  Congress  to  explore  avenues  to  bet- 
ter meet  the  needs  of  the  officer  corps  of  the  future. 

Secretary  COLEMAN.  We  whole-heartedly  support  the  Air  Force  priority  list  which 
includes  several  key  Quality  of  Life  initiatives  namely:  Dormitories  (buying  out 
central  latrines);  Tuition  Assistance  (75  percent  tuition  reimbursement);  and  Mili- 
tary Family  Housing  (eliminate  inadequate  housing). 

[Whereupon,  at  11:28  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FISCAL  YEAR  1997 
AND  THE  FUTURE  YEARS  DEFENSE  PRO- 
GRAM 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  20,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Personnel, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  MANPOWER,  PERSONNEL 
AND  COMPENSATION  PROGRAMS 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:01  a.m.,  in  room 
SR-222,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dan  Coats  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Coats  and  Robb. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  staff  di- 
rector; and  Christine  K.  Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Charles  S.  Abell. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Patrick  T.  Henry  and  Frank 
Norton. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Richard  F.  Schwab,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Coats;  John  F.  Luddy  II,  assistant  to  Senator 
Inhofe;  C.  Richard  D'Amato,  assistant  to  Senator  Byrd;  William 
Owens,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  and  Suzanne  Dabkowski,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Robb. 

Committee  members'  fellows  present:  Brian  Levengood,  fellow  to 
Senator  Santorum. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  DAN  COATS,  CHAIRMAN 

Senator  Coats.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Personnel  meets  today  to  continue  its 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Defense  personnel  and  quality  of 
life  programs  related  to  the  Defense  Authorization  Request  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1997. 

Within  the  committee's  priorities,  as  outlined  by  the  chairman, 
I  intend  to  continue  our  emphasis  on  improving  the  readiness  and 
quality  of  life  for  our  military  personnel  and  tneir  families.  I  am 
confident  that  the  subcommittee,  working  in  concert  with  the  full 
committee  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  will  make  measurable 
improvements  in  personnel  readiness  and  quality  of  life. 
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I  would  like  to  welcome  our  witnesses  here  today.  Fred  Pang, 
who  is  assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and 
is  an  old  friend  of  this  committee  not  in  terms  of  age,  but  in  terms 
of  service.  Lt.  Gren.  Ted  Stroup  is  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel.  Vice  Adm.  Skip  Bowman  is  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. Lt.  Gen.  Mike  McGinty  is  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel for  the  Air  Force.  General  McGinty,  we  want  to  welcome  you 
to  this  team,  having  just  assumed  your  duties  last  month  I  believe. 

General  McGinty.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Coats.  Lt.  Gen.  Ron  Christmas  is  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Gen- 
eral Christmas,  it  is  my  understanding  this  will  be  your  final  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee. 

General  Christmas.  Yes,  it  will  be,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  Given  the  fact  that  vou  plan  to  retire  this  sum- 
mer, I  want  to  wish  you  well  on  behalf  of  the  whole  committee  and 
tell  you  how  much  we  have  appreciated  your  candid,  straight- 
forward input  and  your  dedicated  and  hard  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Marines  and  also  your  work  with  us  here  on  this  committee.  We 
will  miss  you,  but  I  certainly  wish  you  well. 

Last  week  we  were  able  to  hear  from  Secretary  Dorn  and  the  as- 
sistant service  secretaries.  That  was  a  very  informative  hearing. 
We  were  able  to  address  a  number  of  policy  issues,  but  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  continuing  those  discussions  this  morning  and  get- 
ting from  our  witnesses  the  operational  perspective  of  the  person- 
nel and  quality  of  life  issues. 

We  have  asked  each  of  you  to  respond  to  a  number  of  advance 
questions,  and  without  objection,  I  will  put  those  written  state- 
ments, as  well  as  your  answers  to  the  advance  questions  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Coats.  Senator  Byrd  is  unable  to  be  here  this  morning, 
but  I  do  have  a  statement  that  he  wishes  to  insert  in  the  record 
and,  without  objection,  we  will  do  that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Byrd  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  welcoming  our  distinguished 
witnesses:  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Force  Management  and  the  senior 
uniformed  leadership  of  each  military  service  responsible  for  manpower  and  person- 
nel programs. 

I  woiild  especially  like  to  recognize  Lt.  Gen.  Ron  Christmas. 

General  Cnristmas  will  be  retiring  this  summer  afler  34  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  Marine  Corps  and  to  this  Nation  so  this  may  very  well  be  his  final  appear- 
ance before  this  Committee. 

General  Christmas,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  many  contributions  and  the  many 
sacrifices  you  have  made  over  the  course  of  your  career.  I  wish  you  well. 

Last  week,  we  heard  testimony  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel 
and  Readiness  as  well  as  from  the  Assistant  Secretaries  for  Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs  in  each  of  the  military  departments. 

This  week,  therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  continue  to  build  the  body  of  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  various  legislative  initiatives  that  will  eventually  make  up 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

As  I  alluded  in  my  statement  last  week,  the  policies  and  programs  within  the 
manpower  and  personnel  arena  have  a  dramatic  elTect  on  the  lives  of  all  members 
of  the  military  family — active,  reserve  and  civilian,  in  uniform  and  retired,  and  on 
their  families. 

The  challenges  are  enormous  and  the  choices  you  must  make  are  very  difficult. 
Yet,  the  resources  with  which  you  gentlemen  must  man  the  force  that  our  Nation 
deserves  continue  to  shrink. 
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As  we  focus  on  the  active  duty  manpower,  personnel,  and  compensation  programs, 
we  must  be  mindful  of  the  need  to  balance  the  requirements  of  combat  readiness 
with  programs  consistent  with  our  budget  imperatives. 

In  doing  so,  we  must  not  break  faith  with  the  courageous  men  and  women  serving 
in  the  military  and  their  families. 

We  look  to  you,  not  only  for  careful  stewardship  of  the  resources  entrusted  to  your 
care  but  also  for  dynamic,  innovative  approaches  to  maintaining  personnel  readiness 
despite  resource  constraints. 

Tiiere  are  a  number  of  important  issues  before  us  including  Guard  and  Reserve 
integration  with  the  Active  Component;  field  grade  and  fiag  officer  strengths;  pay 
and  allowances;  and  recruiting.  I  look  forward  to  your  comments  on  each  of  these 
topics  during  today's  session. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Coats.  Secretair  Pang,  we  will  start  with  you  and  then 
I  will  go  right  down  the  line,  starting  with  General  Stroup,  and 
have  other  witnesses  testify. 

I  spent  last  evening,  Mr.  Secretary,  reading  your  entire  state- 
ment, all  58  pages  of  it.  So,  I  feel  somewhat  well  informed.  You  do 
not  need  to  repeat  all  those  58  pages.  Please  do  not.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Coats.  But  please  summarize  the  important  points.  I  do 
want  to  assure  you  that  I  did  read  your  entire  statement,  and 
while  I  did  not  read  every  word  of  all  our  witnesses'  statements, 
I  perused  somewhat  thoroughly  through  each  one.  So,  I  appreciate 
the  effort  that  you  put  into  making  those  statements.  To  the  extent 
you  can  summarize,  it  would  leave  us  a  little  more  time  for  ques- 
tions and  answers.  So,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  will  ask  you  to  start. 

STATEMENT  OF  FREDERICK  F.Y.  PANG,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  FORCE  MANAGEMENT  POLICY 

Mr.  Pang.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  really  am  hon- 
ored to  be  back  before  this  subcommittee  again  with  the  personnel 
chiefs  of  our  services. 

As  you  indicated,  I  did  submit  a  rather  lengthy  statement.  I  do 
not  intend  to  read  it. 

Senator  Coats.  Thorough,  a  thorough  statement.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pang.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  just  like  to  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America  can  be  proud  of  the  state  of  its  armed 
forces  today.  We  have  the  highest  quality,  most  experienced,  and 
most  diverse  military  in  our  history.  Through  careful  attention  and 
support  of  the  Congress,  and  especially  this  subcommittee,  we  have 
maintained  superior  readiness  even  as  we  have  restructured  from 
a  Cold  War  to  a  post-Cold  War  force. 

We  are  about  to  conclude  a  very  remarkable  and  successful,  un- 
precedented I  would  say,  drawdown  of  our  volunteer  force  which 
two  administrations,  the  military  leadership,  and  the  Congress,  es- 
pecially this  subcommittee,  worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

Our  recruiting  over  this  period  has  remained  strong  and  the 
signs  for  the  future  are  positive. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  stabilize  our  forces,  we  face  some  chal- 
lenges in  continuing  to  provide  an  adequate  quality  of  life  for  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  and  their  families.  These  challenges  in- 
clude improving  the  way  we  house  our  people,  both  married  and 
single,  continuing  to  improve  community  support  for  our  military 
families  and  our  single  members,  and  adjusting  our  personnel  as- 


signment  and  training  policies  to  reduce  the  time  military  members 
spend  away  from  home. 

Despite  these  challenges,  we  are  positive  about  where  we  are 
today  and  optimistic  about  our  ability,  with  your  continued  sup- 
port, to  meet  the  challenges  we  face  as  we  move  into  next  century. 

Regarding  your  support,  we  are  grateful  to  the  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly to  this  subcommittee  for  providing  us  with  the  authorities 
and  appropriations  we  requested  for  fiscal  year  1996  to  sustain  our 
people. 

We  thank  you  for  the  2.4  percent  pay  raise  for  our  service  mem- 
bers. 

We  thank  you  for  the  5.2  percent  increase  in  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  for  people  who  live  off  post. 

We  thank  you  for  the  provision  of  special  duty  assignment  pay 
for  our  recruiters  who  have  a  very  arduous  job  these  days. 

We  thank  you  for  the  equalization  of  the  payment  of  cost-of-liv- 
ing allowances  for  retired  military  personnel  who  would  have  oth- 
erwise been  treated  unfairly  compared  to  civilian  personnel. 

We  thank  you  for  the  provision  of  the  housing  authorities  re- 
quested by  Secretary  Perry  so  that  we  could  move  ahead  with  fix- 
ing housing.  These  authorities  give  us  flexibility  and  I  know  that 
you  personally  supported  those  flexibilities,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
thank  you  for  those. 

This  year  we  have  submitted  a  budget  that  continues  our  com- 
mitment to  provide  a  fair  standard  of  living  for  our  people.  We  are 
requesting  a  3  percent  pay  raise  for  service  members  and  have  set 
aside  dollars  in  our  defense  program  to  fund  the  full  pay  raise  au- 
thorized by  law  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  are  requesting  $710  million  in  military  construction  to  im- 
prove family  housing.  This  should  result  in  the  construction  or  re- 
placement of  2,300  units,  improvements  to  another  4,100  units,  and 
the  construction  and  replacement  of  13  support  facilities. 

We  are  requesting  $577  million  to  improve  the  housing  of  single 
personnel,  which  should  result  in  the  construction  or  modernization 
of  some  42  barracks  and  approximately  12,200  living  spaces.  The 
majority  of  the  new  and  modernized  living  spaces  willprovide  each 
unaccompanied  service  member  a  private  sleeping  area. 

We  are  requesting  $15.3  million  to  construct  or  modernize  five 
physical  fitness  centers. 

We  are  requesting  $279  million  to  subsidize  831  facilities  and 
9,800  child  care  homes  supporting  170,500  spaces. 

We  are  requesting  $133.6  million  to  support  off-duty  education 
programs  for  our  service  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the  more  notable  programs  in 
our  1997  budget  request,  and  I  bring  them  to  your  attention  to  un- 
derscore our  continued  commitment  to  the  quality  of  life  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  now  turn  to  three  issues  that  I 
know  are  of  interest  to  this  committee.  First,  I  want  to  report  to 
you  on  the  issue  of  personnel  tempo. 

Personnel  tempo,  the  amount  of  time  a  service  member  spends 
away  from  home,  is  something  we  have  paid  very  close  attention 
to.  Our  work  in  this  area  is  ongoing,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
greatest  demands  continue  to  be  centered  on  a  relatively  small 


number  of  units.  Last  year,  I  gave  six  examples  of  the  types  of 
units  that  had  been  negatively  affected  by  high  PERSTEMPO: 
AWACS,  A-lO's,  Patriot  missiles,  civil  affairs,  LAMPS  helicopters, 
and  amphibious  ships.  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  update  on  our 
progress  in  these  areas. 

To  reduce  stress  on  AWACS  crews,  the  Air  Force  has  increased 
the  use  of  the  air  reserve  components,  including  the  standing  up 
of  a  reserve  associate  squadron  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  The  Air 
Force  has  also  reduced  the  level  of  AWACS  taskings,  allowing  it  to 
catch  up  on  training  the  additional  crews  necessary  to  reduce 
PERSTEMPO.  As  a  result,  the  PERSTEMPO  rate  is  now  within 
the  120-day  Air  Force  desired  maximum. 

Senator  Coats.  For  the  AWACS. 

Mr.  Pang.  For  the  AWACS,  yes,  sir. 

By  balancing  its  use  of  resources,  the  Air  Force  has  also  been 
able  to  reduce  PERSTEMPO  stress  for  A-10  crews.  TDY  for  A-10 
personnel  in  the  United  States  Air  Forces  Europe  and  the  Air  Com- 
bat Command  are  both  close  to  or  below  the  desired  maximum. 

Last  year,  Patriot  missile  deployments  were  decreasing  while 
there  was  a  drop  in  retention  of  personnel  operating  these  systems. 
To  fix  this  problem,  the  Army  offered  bonuses  to  critical  skills,  in- 
creased the  force  structure,  and  forward-based  some  units.  As  a  re- 
sult, PERSTEMPO  rates  for  Patriot  missile  crews  are  now  within 
acceptable  levels  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Coats.  Those  levels  are? 

Mr.  Pang.  In  the  Army? 

Senator  Coats.  The  same  120  days? 

General  Stroup.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  have  the  same  standard  that 
the  Air  Force  has.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  testified  before  you 
last  year,  I  gave  you  two  sets  of  metrics.  The  new  Chief  of  Staff 
and  I  are  looking  at  whether  or  not  we  should  go  to  what  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Marsh  Task  Force  of  1  day  away  equals  1  day 
away.  We  hope  to  have  that  resolved  by  the  end  of  the  summer  in 
terms  of  a  new  policy  from  the  Army. 

Mr.  Pang.  Civil  affairs  units  continue  to  be  used  heavily  in  the 
type  of  operations  that  marked  the  early  post-Cold  War  period. 
Greater  use  of  our  reserve  civil  affairs  units  will  reduce 
PERSTEMPO  for  the  96th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion,  our  only  active 
duty  civil  affairs  unit.  The  effectiveness  of  this  approach  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  in  both  Haiti  and  Bosnia. 

Last  year,  LAMPS  helicopters  and  amphibious  ship  crews  were 
working  extra  hard  and  recording  high  PERSTEMPO.  I  can  report 
to  you  today  that  PERSTEMPO  rates  for  both  communities  are 
within  the  Navy  standard  of  180  days. 

The  second  issue  I  want  to  report  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  recruit- 
ing. Fiscal  year  1994  was  our  third  best  year  in  history  as  far  as 
recruiting  is  concerned,  and  fiscal  year  1995  nearly  tied  for  third. 
Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  recruited  some  350,000  young  men 
and  women  into  our  active  force,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
95  percent  of  these  recruits  were  high  school  graduates  and  over 
70  percent  scored  above  the  national  median  for  our  aptitude  tests. 
So  far  this  year  we  are  sustaining  this  performance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  of  this  success  is  attributable  to  the 
outstanding  support  this   committee  gave  to  us  when   recruiting 


looked  bleak  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  additional  funds  you  pro- 
vided allow  us  tx)  report  to  you  this  good  news  and  to  also  report 
that  after  several  years  of  decline,  the  propensity  of  youth  to  join 
the  military  rose  a  couple  of  percentage  points  last  year.  I  believe 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  funds  you  provided  for  adver- 
tising, and  I  ask  for  your  continued  support  in  this  area. 

The  third  and  final  issue  I  want  to  address  is  the  adequacy  of 
our  field  grade  and  general  and  flag  officer  authorizations.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  grateful  for  the  temporary  relief  this  committee 
and  Congress  has  provided  to  us  from  the  strict  limitations  on  the 
number  of  officers  we  can  have  in  these  grades.  I  believe  the  tem- 
porary relief  that  you  provided  has  allowed  the  services  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  joint  arena  and  to  provide  the  career  devel- 
opment and  advancement  opportunities  needed  to  sustain  a  techno- 
logically and  professionally  more  demanding  operating  environ- 
ment for  our  people. 

I  know  the  committee  seeks  permanent  relief.  We  are  working  on 
proposed  legislation  to  accomplish  this,  and  I  intend  to  submit  our 
proposal  to  you  with  supporting  justification  early  next  month. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department's  personnel  programs  that  I  set 
out  in  my  written  statement  and  that  I  have  summarized  here 
present  a  complex  array  of  initiatives  and  activities.  Our  objective, 
by  contrast,  remains  straightforward — to  meet  the  challenge  of  sus- 
taining our  readiness  and  to  bring  more  stability  to  our  force. 

At  this  point  I  believe  we  are  in  good  shape.  We  have  met  the 
unprecedented  challenge  of  downsizing  an  all-volunteer  force  suc- 
cessfully. Today's  armed  forces  are  more  experienced,  of  higher 
quality,  and  more  diverse  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  Our  re- 
cruitment programs,  the  lifeblood  of  a  quality  force,  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  terms  of  meeting  numerical  as  well  as  quality  goals. 
There  are  challenges  ahead  but  I  am  confident  that,  with  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  Congress  and  this  committee,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  achieve  our  readiness  objectives  and  provide  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  and  their  families,  the  quality  of  life  they  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude  my  oral  remarks,  I  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  recognize  publicly  one  of  our  Nation's  finest  officers, 
Lt.  Gen.  Ron  Christmas,  who  will  be  retiring  this  summer  after  34 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  our  country.  It  has  for  me  been  a  very  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  work  with  him  over  the  last  3  years. 

General  Christmas  represents  what  is  great  about  our  country 
and  its  armed  forces.  He  is  a  hero  who  has  fought  and  bled  for  his 
country  in  war.  He  is  a  man  of  peace  whose  brilliant  leadership  has 
strengthened  the  corps  he  loves.  He  is  a  patriot  of  immensely 
strong  character  and  unshakable  commitment.  He  is  among  the 
kindest,  most  selfless  men  I  know. 

On  behalf  of  the  service  members  that  he  has  worked  so  hard  to 
support  in  his  current  position,  and  the  citizens  whose  freedom  he 
has  protected  throughout  his  career,  I  want  to  extend  our  heartfelt 
thanks. 

Senator  Coats.  That  is  a  great  tribute  and  I  think  we  all  share 
in  that  and  applaud  that. 


Mr.  Pang.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  statement.  Thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  I  am  prepared  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pang  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  Frederick  Pang 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today,  along  with  the  personnel  chiefs  of  the  services,  to  testify 
on  issues  relating  to  manpower,  personnel  and  compensation  of  our  armed  forces. 

It  is  truly  a  privilege  to  be  a  member  our  National  Security  Team  at  this  period 
in  our  history.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  time  when  there  was  so  much  to  be  optimistic 
about  in  our  business. 

•  We  have  a  high  quality,  experienced,  and  diverse  military  force. 

•  The  senior  civilian  and  military  leadership  have  developed  a  excellent 
working  relationship  and  eniov  great  mutual  respect. 

•  Our  Commander  in  Chief  has  used  diplomacy  and  the  judicious  use  of 
military  power  to  help  bring  peace  to  many  parts  of  the  world  and  to  raise 
America's  influence  and  respect  to  new  highs. 

•  Through  careful  attention,  we  have  maintained  superior  readiness  in  the 
force. 

•  We  are  nearing  the  conclusion  of  a  remarkably  successful  draw  down  of 
our  forces  which  two  administrations,  the  military  leadership,  and  the  Con- 
gress worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  Our  recruiting  has  remained  strong 
through  a  difficult  period,  and  signs  for  the  future  are  hopeful. 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  everyone  has  come  to  know  what  this  committee 
has  known  for  a  long  time:  that  people  are  the  foundation  of  military  readi- 
ness— and  as  a  result  we  have  embarked  on  an  ambitious  program  to  sup- 
port the  quality  of  life  of  our  service  members. 

So,  while  I  recognize  there  are  difficult  problems  to  be  solved,  I  come  to  you  en- 
thusiastic about  where  we  are  today  and  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  now  about  the  mission  which  Secretary  Perry  has  laid 
out  for  the  Defense  Department. 

He  has  set  a  four  part  challenge  for  the  coming  year 

•  Keep  our  forces  ready. 

•  Modernize  to  maintain  technological  superiority. 

•  Improve  our  ability  to  conduct  joint  operations. 

•  Improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  way  the  Department  does 
business. 

The  Secretary  has  further  divided  our  readiness  mission  in  to  three  parts: 

•  Near-term  readiness,  which  requires  adequate  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funding  and  a  robust  level  of  realistic  training. 

•  Medium  term  readiness,  which  requires  a  stable  force  and  support  for 
military  quality  of  life. 

•  Long  term  readiness,  which  will  depend  on  modernization  and  innovation 
in  technologies,  operations,  and  organization. 

In  force  management  policy,  our  focus  is  on  meeting  the  challenge  of  medium 
term  readiness— bringing  stability  to  the  force  and  implementing  the  Secretary's 
ambitious  quality  of  life  initiative. 

Our  downsizing  of  the  active  component  is  now  over  90  percent  complete.  The  re- 
ductions we  are  implementing  in  fiscal  year  1996  will  essentially  complete  the 
drawdown  of  our  active  forces.  I  can  report  that,  despite  the  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge of  shrinking  an  All-Volunteer  Force,  we  continue  to  meet  or  exceed  our  na- 
tional security  objectives  with  respect  to  the  size  and  capabilities  of  the  armed 
forces.  Because  the  military  leaders  were  skillful  in  executing  this  drawdown,  our 
force  today  is  more  experienced,  of  higher  quality,  more  diverse,  and  with  the  right 
mix  of  skills  to  meet  current  and  future  challenges. 

As  the  Department  of  Defense  reaches  the  end  of  the  drawdown,  it  has  become 
increasingly  important  to  examine  the  factors  necessary  to  sustain  the  quality  and 
commitment  of  the  men  and  women  who  will  make  up  the  force  of  the  future.  The 
Department  must  ensure  it  is  positioned  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  service 
members  and  military  families.  This  means  attending  to  basics  like  compensation, 
housing  and  health  care,  as  well  as  providing  opportunity  for  physical,  mental,  and 


spiritual  development.  The  Department  has  designed  quality  of  life  programs  to 
meet  future  needs,  as  well  as  to  address  present  conditions. 

For  the  1.5  million  men  and  women  on  active  duty,  this  administration  has  estab- 
lished and  funded  an  extraordinary  initiative,  first  outlined  by  Secretary  Perry  in 
1994,  to  support  them  and  their  families.  It  began  with  President  Clinton  and  Sec- 
retary Perry's  determination  to  spend  the  $7.7  billion  necessary  to  see  that  service 
members  get  the  maximum  pay  raise  allowed  by  law  through  the  end  of  the  dec- 
ade— an  unprecedented  commitment.  Additionally,  Secretary  Perry's  quality  of  life 
initiative  committed  $2.7  billion  over  fiscal  years  1996-01  to  improve  housing,  ex- 
pand child  care,  supplement  the  income  of  service  members  assigned  to  high  cost 
areas  in  the  United  States,  narrow  the  housing  cost  gap,  improve  morale  and  recre- 
ation services,  and  provide  other  benefits  for  the  members  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  goal — in  everything  we  do — is  to  maintain  a  ready  fighting 
force,  support  service  members,  and  make  service  in  the  armed  forces  an  attractive 
and  satisfying  career.  We  are  successful  when  the  force  is  ready  and  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  in  the  field  and  in  the  fleet  feel  that  we  are  keeping 
the  promises  we  made  to  them  when  they  signed  on. 

Now  I  would  like  to  review  the  specifics  of  our  plans  and  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1997. 

RECRUITING 

A  key  component  of  readiness  is  a  steady  flow  of  high-quality  recruits.  Each  serv- 
ice must  enlist  enough  people  each  year  to  provide  a  flow  of  qualified  volunteers 
from  which  the  seasoned  leaders  of  the  future  will  be  selected.  DOD  must  recruit 
about  200,000  young  people  annually  to  join  the  full-time,  active  duty  armed  forces; 
and  approximately  150,000  for  the  selected  reserve.  We  estimate  that  our  goal  for 
non-prior  service  accessions  for  the  active  force  will  increase  by  more  than  15  per- 
cent from  current  levels  over  the  next  3  years. 

Top-Level  Oversight 

Because  recruiting  is  vital  to  readiness,  the  Senior  Panel  on  Recruiting  was  estab- 
lished in  April  1994  to  provide  oversight  of  recruiting  status  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Department.  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  chairs  this  panel  and  convenes 
it  on  a  regular  basis.  Membership  includes  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  group  is  able  to  deal 
quickly  and  effectively  with  emerging  problems. 

Recruiting  Results 

In  the  last  2  years,  DOD  has  done  well  in  attracting  high-quality  recruits.  For 
example,  more  than  95  percent  of  all  active  duty  recruits  held  a  high  school  di- 
ploma, while  only  about  75  percent  of  American  youth,  ages  18  to  23,  have  that  cre- 
dential. In  addition,  over  70  percent  of  new  recruits  scored  above  average  on  the 
enlistment  test,  compared  to  50  percent  of  the  total  youth  population.  Higher  levels 
of  recruit  quality  serve  to  reduce  attrition  while  increasing  hands-on  job  perform- 
ance— and  that  means  dedication  and  productivity,  which  are  essential  to  unit  per- 
formance and  readiness. 


DoD  Recruit  Quality 

Versus  Benchmarks  (Floors)... 
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There  is  a  clear  relationship  between  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  recruiting 
and  the  quality  of  new  recruits.  We  will  continue  to  monitor  trends  to  ensure  we 
have  adequate  resources  to  sustain  a  diverse,  high  quality  military  force  that  is 
ready  and  able  to  respond  to  the  Nation's  defense  needs. 


Recruiting  Resources  &  Quality  Recruits... 
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For  the  next  several  years,  accession  requirements  appear  to  rise  faster  than  pro- 
grammed resources.  Therefore,  the  Department  has  encouraged  the  Services  to  re- 


program,  if  necessary,  to  make  sure  that  we  are  able  to  meet  recruit  quantity  and 
quality  goals.  Congress  boosted  recruiting  resources  by  $89M  in  fiscal  year  1995  and 
$31M  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Department  is  grateful  for  your  continuing,  strong 
support  in  this  vital  area. 

The  Department  met  its  fiscal  year  1995  recruiting  goals  while  maintaining  excel- 
lent recruit  quality.  In  fact,  1995  was  a  better  year  in  terms  of  quality  achievement 
than  any  year  during  the  1980s.  In  addition  to  meeting  quality  goals,  we  also  were 
successful  in  our  numerical  targets,  enlisting  175,783  recruits — 168,010  non-prior 
service  (NPS)  enlistees  and  7,773  prior  service  recruits.  All  Services  exceedea  the 
Department's  established  recruit  quality  Hoors  of  90  percent  for  hidi  school  diploma 
graduates  and  60  percent  scoring  above  average  in  aptitude  (AFQT  Categories  I- 
IIIA).  Department-wide,  96  percent  of  new  recruits  were  high  school  diploma  grad- 
uates and  71  percent  scored  in  aptitude  Categories  I-IIIA.  The  percentage  of  ^igh 
quality^  recruits  (those  who  have  both  a  high  school  diploma  and  also  score  in  Cat- 
egories I— IIIA)  was  67  percent.  Finally,  less  than  one  percent  of  new  recruits  scored 
in  the  lowest  acceptable  category  (AFQT  Category  IV). 

QUALITY  AND  NUMBERS  OF  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS— ACTIVE 


Fiscal  year  1995  Quality  Indces 

Accessions  >  (in  thousands  ot  dollars) 

Component/Servce 

Percent  Hi(h 

School 

Diploma 

Graduates 

Percent 
Above  Aver- 
a{e  Aptitude 
AFQT  WIIA 

Fiscal  year 

1995 
Obiectives 

Fiscal  year 
1995  Actual 

Fiscal  year 

19% 
Planned' 

Fiscal  year 

1997 
Planned' 

Army  

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force  

96 
95 
96 
99 

69 
66 
66 
84 

62.9 
486 
323 
30  9 

62  9 
485 
332 
310 

680 
570 
33.8 
30  7 

90.7 
57.2 
362 
30.3 

Total  

96 

71 
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1758 

1895 

2144 

'  Includes  pnor  service  accessions 

'  Based  on  Service  Recruitinf  Production  Reports  &  DOO  fiscal  year  1997  Budfei  Estimates 

The  Department  also  was  successful  in  recruiting  for  the  Reserves,  with  90  per- 
cent of  Reserve  accessions  holding  a  high  school  diploma,  and  more  than  two-thirds 
drawn  from  the  above-average  aptitude  group  (AFQT  Categories  I-IILA).  We  will  be 
closely  monitoring  the  monthly  posture  of  Reserve  recruiting  for  fiscal  year  1996, 
given  the  roughly  15  percent  rise  in  recruiting  goals  over  the  previous  year. 

QUALITY  AND  NUMBERS  OF  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS— SELECTED  RESERVE 


Fiscal  year  1995  Quality  Indices — Non-Pnor  Service 

Total  Accessions — Non-Pnor  and  Prior  Service 
ot  dollars) 

in  thousands 

Percent  High 

School 

Diploma 

Graduates 

Percent 
Above  Aver- 
age Aptitude 
AFQT  I^IIA 

Component/Service 

Fiscal  year 

1995 
Objective  > 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

Actual  > 

Fiscal  year 

19% 
Planned' 

Fiscal  year 

1997 
Planned' 

Army  National  Guard  

82 
95 
NA3 
98 
94 
94 

54 
75 
NAJ 
77 
76 
78 

60  6 
47.7 
136 
9.6 
84 
8.8 

56.7 
481 
137 
99 
84 
85 

68.6 
50.7 
17.2 
10.2 
8.7 
6.9 

64.1 

Army  Reserve          

477 

Naval  Reserve    

168 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

105 

Air  National  Guard  

84 

Air  Force  Reserve  

8.7 

Total  

90 

67 

148.7 

1452 

162.3 

154.2 

'  Based  on  Service  Component  Recruiting  Production  Reports 

'  Fiscal  year  1997  DOO  Budget  Estimates 

'Naval  Reserve  accessed  only  pnor  service  recruits  in  tiscal  year  1995 

Propensity 

Each  year  since  1975,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  conducted  the  Youth  Atti- 
tude Tracking  Study  (YATS),  a  computer-assisted  telephone  interview  of  a  nation- 
ally representative  sample  of  10,0(X)  young  men  and  women.  This  survey  provides 
information  on  the  propensity,  attitudes,  and  motivations  of  young  people  toward 
military  service.  Enlistment  propensity  is  the  percentage  of  youth  who  tell  us  they 
plan  to  "definitely"  or  "probably"  enlist  over  the  next  few  years.  Research  has  shown 
that  such  expressed  intentions  are  strong  predictors  of  the  overall  enlistment  behav- 
ior of  American  youth. 


Over  the  past  several  years,  enlistment  propensity  has  declined  as  the  Services 
experienced  serious  cuts  in  recruiting  resources.  In  fiscal  years  1995-96,  recruit- 
ment advertising  was  increased  by  $89  million  and  $31  million  respectively;  that  in- 
vestment, coupled  with  hard  work  by  our  recruiters,  is  providing  results — 1995 
YATS  results  indicate  that  the  decline  in  propensity  may  have  abated.  For  example, 
in  1995,  28  percent  of  16-21  year-old  men  expressed  a  positive  propensity  for  at 
least  one  active-duty  service — up  from  26  percent  in  1994. 

Enlistment  Propensity  Trends... 
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Continued  investments  in  recruiting  and  advertising  will  be  required,  however,  to 
ensure  that  the  pool  of  young  men  and  women  interested  in  the  military  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  Service  personnel  requirements  for  the  future. 

Recruiter  Stress 

In  recent  surveys  recruiters  have  reported  higher  levels  of  stress  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, with  60  percent  of  recruiters  working  60-plus  hours  weekly,  and  20  percent  re- 
porting that  goals  may  not  be  achievable.  The  recruiters  also  reported  a  range  of 
other  quality -of-life  concerns.  Accordingly,  the  Department  asked  that  the  services 
review  recruiting  policies  and  practices  to  improve  recruiter  quality  of  life  and  re- 
duce pressures  that  might,  potentially,  lead  to  improprieties. 


Recruiter  Morale  Down  &  Stress  Up... 
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This  joint  study  of  recruiter  quality-of-life  issues  currently  is  focusing  on  a  num- 
ber of  potential  improvements,  for  example: 

Health  Care.  A  longstanding  concern  has  been  our  ability  to  provide  convenient 
quality  health  care  to  recruiters.  Toward  this  end,  we  have  assessed  the  feasibility 
of  providing  TRICARE  prime  to  recruiters  even  though  they  serve  in  areas  outside 
the  normal  areas  of  coverage.  We  will  demonstrate  this  concept  in  the  Northwest 
Region  (Region  11)  beginning  this  spring.  The  test  is  scheduled  to  last  approxi- 
mately 6  months.  If  successful,  it  will  be  expanded  to  cover  all  regions.  Other  initia- 
tives include  providing  a  Health  Care  Management  Program;  and  providing  recruit- 
ers with  medical  debit  cards  that  guarantee  payment  to  health  care  providers. 

Child  Care.  To  address  the  child  care  needs  of  our  recruiting  force  we  are  looking 
at  the  feasibility  of  using  child  care  spaces  in  other  Government  programs.  This  in- 
cludes negotiating  with  the  General  Services  Administration  to  obtain  spaces  for 
military  members  at  102  Government-owned  and  leased  locations  nationwide. 

Housing  Program.  We  have  found  that  many  recruiters — particularly  those  sta- 
tioned in  higher-cost  areas — are  experiencing  very  steep  housing  costs.  Therefore, 
we  are  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  leased-family-housing  program 
that  would  help  those  recruiters  and  others.  In  response  to  a  requirement  set  forth 
in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Authorization  Act,  we  are  working  to  refine  our  assessment 
of  this  issue.  We  will  provide  the  committee  with  our  report  and  recommendations 
by  the  end  of  May. 

Special  Pay.  The  Congress  recently  authorized  an  increase  in  Special  Duty  As- 
signment Pay  (SDAP)  from  $275  to  $375  per  month.  We  are  now  implementing  this 
needed  and  timely  boost  in  the  tangible  recognition  that  we  provide  to  recruiters. 

Also,  as  a  follow  up  to  GAO  and  Defense  Management  reviews,  the  Department 
initiated  a  Joint-Service  study  to  evaluate  the  viability  and  cost-effectiveness  of  al- 
ternative concepts  for  recruiting  support,  including  the  consolidation  of  recruiting 
support  under  a  single  oi^anization.  We  have  evaluated  several  key  functional 
areas,  including  recruiting  facilities;  transportation,  supply,  and  equipment;  auto- 
mation and  communications;  market  analysis  and  research;  advertising  and  pro- 
motional support;  and  quality  of  life  for  recruiters  and  their  families. 

The  study  found  that  many  support  functions  are  already  performed  jointly  or  on 
a  cooperative  basis.  The  analysis  also  indicated  that  potential  savings  from  consoli- 
dating the  remaining  support  functions  under  a  single  command  may  reduce  their 
effectiveness.  However,  the  study  did  identify  ways  to  streamline  existing  support 
activities  and  identified  several  quality  of  life  initiatives. 


Officer  Programs 

The  department  continues  to  balance  its  ofTicer  accessions  program  by  using  a  mix 
of  sources: 

•  Reserve  OfTicers'  Training  Corps  (36  percent  of  accessions)  programs  pro- 
vide a  varied  academic  and  geographical  mix. 

•  OfTicer  candidate  programs  (20  percent)  provide  growth  opportunities  for 
many,  including  the  enlisted  force. 

•  The  service  academies  (15  percent)  provide  an  annual  influx  of  officers 
who  couple  a  deep  understanding  of  the  military  culture  with  important 
technical  skills. 

•  Finally,  direct  appointments  (14  percent)  and  health  orofessional  pro- 
grams (6  percent)  provide  officers  to  the  professional  branches,  with  a  vari- 
ety of  smaller  programs  accounting  for  the  remaining  9  percent. 

We  beheve  that  this  mix  across  commissioning  sources  provides  appropriate  bal- 
ance and  diversity  with  regard  to  academic  disciplines,  demographics,  and  military 
experience. 

Officer  Accessions  by  Source... 
FY  1995 
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DRAWDOWN 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  endstrength  reductions  planned  for  fiscal  year  1996 
will  essentially  complete  the  drawdown  of  the  active  forces. 

It  is  important  to  reiterate  that  we  have  achieved  our  drawdown  objectives  while 
treating  people  fairly,  whether  they  stayed  in  service  or  separated.  Even  though  the 
number  of  active  duty  personnel  already  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  650,000, 
the  number  of  service  members  who  have  been  involuntarily  separated  has  been 
quite  small.  Much  of  the  credit  for  our  success  is  attributable  to  tne  strong  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  Congress,  which  provided  the  separation  incentives  and 
transition  programs  needed  to  keep  faith  with  those  who  serve  in  America's  armed 
forces. 

Managing  the  Drawdown  of  Active  Forces 

Our  drawdown  objectives  are  straightforward:  take  care  of  people — both  those  who 
are  leaving  and  those  who  are  staying — while  maintaining  readiness  to  accomplish 
the  missions  that  our  military  forces  are  called  upon  to  undertake.  In  accomplishing 
these  objectives,  we  must  carefully  evaluate  the  ways  in  which  today's  decisions  will 
affect  tomorrow's  force.  Our  ability  to  achieve  these  objectives  has  improved  as  a 


direct  consequence  of  the  tools  we  have  been  provided  by  the  Congress  to  manage 
manpower  reductions  fairly  and  effectively. 

ACTIVE  MILITARY  END  STRENGTH 


fecal  ytii 
I99S  (Actual) 

Fiscal  year  96 
(Auth) 

Fecal  year 
1997  (Bud(et) 

fscal  year 
1999  (Pro£ram) 

Army  

Navy  

Air  Force 

508,559 
434,617 
400,409 
174,639 

495,000 
428,340 
388,200 
174,000 

495,000 
406,984 
381,498 
174,000 

495,000 
394,900 
380,900 

Marine  Corps  

174,000 

Total  

1,518,224 

1,485,540 

1,457.482 

1,444,800 

When  the  current  reductions  began,  there  were  nearly  2.2  million  men  and 
women  on  active  duty.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  we  will  have  fewer  than  1.5 
million;  and  by  the  end  of  the  drawdown  in  fiscal  year  1999,  we'll  have  approxi- 
mately 1.45  million.  Overall  that's  a  reduction  of  about  one-third  of  the  active  force. 

Effective  Personnel  Management  Authorities 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI)  and  Spe- 
cial Separation  Benefit  (SSB)  were  authorized  and  funded.  Also,  more  Hexible  Selec- 
tive Early  Retirement  Board  (SERB)  authority  removed  some  of  the  statutory  re- 
strictions that  limited  the  number  and  type  of  officers  who  could  be  considered  for 
early  retirement;  thus  the  services  could  manage  the  retirement-eligible  portion  of 
the  force  more  vigorously.  The  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority  (TERA),  pro- 
viding for  a  retirement  after  15  years  of  service,  was  enacted  in  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  success  of  these  voluntary  separation  authorities  is  demonstrated  by  an  im- 
portant fact — about  150,000  career  members  will  have  departed  voluntarily  under 
these  authorities  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  as  a  direct  consequence,  there 
have  been  fewer  than  2,000  involuntary  separations.  This  is  an  extraordinary  accom- 
plishment. 

A  Higher  Quality,  More  Experienced  Force 

An  important  accomplishment  in  our  efforts  to  right-size  the  armed  forces  centers 
on  the  growth  in  quality,  experience,  and  diversity — all  have  increased  substantially 
since  the  drawdown  began.  The  high  quality  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  active  duty  enlisted  personnel  in  the  above-average  aptitude  group 
(AFQT  Categories  I-IIIA)  has  increased  from  57  percent  in  1987,  when  the 
drawdown  began,  to  66  percent  in  1995.  Those  in  the  lowest  acceptable  group 
(AFQT  Category  IV)  dropped  from  11  percent  in  1987  to  fewer  than  6  percent  in 
1995. 

At  the  same  time,  the  active  force  has  become  richer  in  experience,  as  measured 
by  age  and  length  of  service.  For  example,  the  average  age  increased  1.4  years  from 
27.3  years  in  1987  to  28.7  years  in  1995,  and  only  18  percent  of  our  enlisted  service 
members  are  under  age  22  compared  to  23  percent  in  1987. 

Finally,  while  we  had  some  concerns  that  the  drawdown  might  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate impact  on  women  or  minorities,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  In  fact,  the  per- 
centage of  women  in  active  service  has  increased  from  10  percent  to  almost  13  per- 
cent. Total  minority  representation  in  the  force  has  increased  from  27  percent  to  30 
percent.  Minority  officers  showed  a  like  increase — from  11  percent  of  the  total  to  14 
percent  over  the  period. 

FORCE  MANAGEMENT 

Sharp  reductions  in  end  strength,  coupled  with  adjustments  in  force  structure 
have  caused  the  services  to  review  their  officer  requirements  in  two  areas:  one,  the 
number  of  field  grade  officers  and,  two,  officer  billets  that  should  be  on  the  Joint 
Duty  Assignment  List  (J  DAL). 

Officer  Requirements 

Officer  and  enlisted  promotions  remained  stable  throughout  fiscal  year  1995  with 
promotion  opportunities  and  pin-on  points  relatively  consistent  with  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  However,  it  has  oecome  apparent  that  adjustments  must  be  made  to 
the  officer  field  grade  strengths  authorized  in  law.  There  has  been  a  growth  in  mid- 
grade  requirements  that  come  about  as  a  consequence  of  fully  implementing  both 
tne  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  and  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  falling  num- 


ber  of  field  grade  officers  as  a  result  of  the  drawdown  (wherein  lower  overall 
strength  forces  causes  a  decline  in  the  number  of  field-grade  officers.)  As  a  result, 
a  chronic  imbalance  has  emerged. 

The  services  are  unable  to  meet  all  of  those  reauirements  without  jeopardizing 
critical,  in-service  needs;  and  that  imbalance  could  persist  unless  the  statutory 
grade  tables  are  revised.  Without  such  relief,  the  services  will  not  have  enough  mid- 
and  senior-grade  officers  to  perform  their  missions  while  simultaneously  providing 
high-quality  professionals  for  external  requirements,  such  as  joint  duty  assign- 
ments, that  also  are  critical  to  long  term  readiness.  Our  proposal  to  enact  perma- 
nent grade  relief  will  ensure  that  readiness  is  maintained  today  and  in  the  future, 
and  will  give  the  services  the  fiexibility  necessary  to  properly  administer  their  offi- 
cer career  management  programs. 

Joint  Officer  Management 

The  Department  has  made  considerable  progress  over  the  past  10  years  in  imple- 
menting tne  joint  ofTicer  management  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1986  (Goldwater-Nichols.)  Our  most  recent  focus  has  centered  on 
development  of  a  better  process  for  managing  the  Joint  Duty  Assignment  List 
(JDAL),  ensuring  that  proper  credit  is  given  to  officers  who  have  completed  a  joint 
duty  assignment.  The  Department  is  close  to  adopting  a  process  that  will  do  just 
that.  That  process  calls  for  a  requirements-based  assessment  of  all  potential  posi- 
tions to  determine  which  comply  with  law  and  policy  for  inclusion  on  the  JDAL.  We 
estimate  that  the  review  can  be  completed  within  a  year,  and  that  it  will  result  in 
a  somewhat  smaller,  more  operationally-oriented  list  that  better  complies  with  the 
intent  of  Goldwater-Nichols. 

We  also  are  continuing  work  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Military  Departments 
to  reduce  the  dependence  on  waivers  of  joint  duty  assignment  qualifications  for  pro- 
motion to  general  officer,  and  to  make  sure  that  more  top  officers  are  assigned  to 
joint  duty. 

Additionally,  considerable  effort  is  being  applied  to  the  identification  of  those  posi- 
tions requiring  a  Joint  Specialty  Officer  (JSO)  and  designation  as  critical  JDAs.  This 
will  allow  us  to  more  accurately  determine  which  officers  should  be  designated  as 
Joint  Specialty  Officers.  Consistency  in  this  area  is  also  paramount  to  developing 
the  appropriate  inventory  of  Joint  Specialty  Officers  and  ensuring  they  are  properly 
trained  and  utilized. 

We  appreciate  the  support  Congress  has  given  us  in  the  past  and  the  additional 
flexibility  to  manage  joint  officer  programs  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense 
Authorization  will  help  us  to  improve  our  management  of  joint  officers  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  Goldwater-Nichols.  As  we  enter  new  territory  with  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Department's  first  reauirements-based  JDAL,  we  will  assess  the  need 
for  additional  legislative  change.  We  remain  committed  to  achieving  the  goals  of 
Goldwater-Nichols. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  MILITARY 

The  Department's  initiative  to  remove  unnecessary  impediments  to  the  assign- 
ment of  women  began  in  October  1993.  Since  then  we  have  opened  almost  260,000 
positions  in  combat  aviation,  aboard  combatant  naval  vessels  and,  finally,  within 
ground  units  that  can  be  filled  by  the  best  qualified  person,  man  or  woman.  How- 
ever, with  consideration  of  the  advice  from  the  Congress  and  senior  military  leaders, 
we  continue  to  exclude  women  from  assignment  to  units  below  the  brigade  level 
with  direct  ground  combat  missions,  such  as  infantry,  artillery  and  armor  battal- 
ions. 

Today,  almost  80  percent  of  all  jobs  and  over  90  percent  of  all  career  fields  within 
the  military  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  The  Department  recognizes  that  this 
is  a  long-term  effort,  and  that  there  still  are  some  challenges  to  overcome;  however, 
the  policy  is  resulting  in  changes  which  will  enhance  the  already-high  state  of  per- 
sonnel readiness  of  our  smaller  armed  force. 

RETENTION 

As  the  drawdown  is  nearing  its  end,  our  attention  has  shifi^d  from  the  selective 
encouragement  of  departure  to  a  broadly  based  focus  on  retention.  The  military 
services  have  done  an  extraordinary  job  in  maintaining  readiness  over  the  course 
of  the  drawdown,  and  will  continue  to  use  the  tools  the  Congress  has  provided  to 
retain  the  skills  needed  for  current  and  future  readiness.  We  will  work  with  the 
Congress  to  ensure  that  retention  programs,  such  as  reenlistment  bonuses,  are 
funded  at  appropriate  levels. 


SUSTAINING  COMMITMENTS 

As  we  ask  and  expect  more  of  our  troops,  we  must  ensure  their  pay  is  fair  and 
remains  competitive.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  budget  calls  for  a  military  pay  raise  of 
3.0  percent  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  we  continued  to  program  for  the  full  raises  pro- 
vided under  law  through  the  end  of  the  century. 

As  you  know,  Cost  of  Living  Allowances  (COLAS)  are  a  critically  imfx)rtant  com- 
ponent of  military  retired  pay.  The  modest,  lifetime,  inflation-protected  income  pro- 
vided through  colas  fulfill  a  promise  made  to  service  members  and  serve  an  impor- 
tant recruitmg  and  retention  tool.  The  action  of  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
Authorization  Act  to  support  the  effective  date  for  the  1996  COLA  consistent  with 
the  President's  budget  is  greatly  appreciated.  Resolving  the  disparity  in  COI^  pay- 
ments between  civilian  and  military  retirees  is  a  high  priority. 

IMPROVING  COMPENSATION 

The  Secretary  has  also  been  working  to  reduce  service  members'  out-of-pocket 
housing  costs.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  he  allocated  additional  funds  for  the  Basic  Allow- 
ance for  Quarters  (BAQ)  rate  increase  that  accompanies  annual  pay  raises.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  Congress'  interest  in  this  area  and  the  added  additional  funds 
you  provioed.  The  3.0  percent  across  the  board  pay  raise  for  1997  will  further  re- 
duce the  out-of-pocket  housing  costs  for  our  troops. 

BAQ  helps  our  members  defray  the  cost  of  off-base  housing.  The  intent  has  al- 
ways been  for  members  living  on  the  local  economy  to  absorb  15  percent  of  their 
housing  costs,  with  the  remainder  offset  by  payment  of  BAQ  and  variable  housing 
allowance  (VHA).  These  steps  have  moved  us  closer  to  that  target  and  are  directly 
benefiting  more  than  700,000  service  members  and  their  families. 

Within  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS),  the  Department  implemented  a 
cost-of-living  allowance  (CONUS  COLA)  during  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
Secretary  Perry  stipulated  that  individuals  would  receive  this  new  allowance  if  they 
reside  in  areas  where  the  local,  non-housing  cost-of-living  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age by  more  than  9  percent. 

The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  determined  by  three  things:  (1)  the  area's  cost  of 
living  in  relation  to  the  national  average;  (2)  the  military  member's  spendable  in- 
come; and  (3)  whether  the  member  has  dependents.  Approximately  27,000  members 
are  now  benefiting  from  this  program. 

GENERATING  EFFICIENCIES  (TRAVEL  REFORMS) 

In  the  summer  of  1994,  we  established  a  Task  Force  to  reengineer  our  travel  sys- 
tem. The  Task  Force  found  the  Department's  travel  system  was  fragmented,  expen- 
sive to  administer,  and  compliance  (not  mission)  oriented.  The  system  was  neither 
customer-oriented  nor  convenient  to  use.  In  its  January  1995  report,  the  Task  Force 
recommended  that  DOD  manage  travel  as  mission  support,  and  that  travelers  be 
treated  as  honest  customers  and  commanders  as  responsible  managers  of  the  system. 
The  vision  is  of  a  seamless,  paperless  system  that  meets  the  needs  of  travelers,  su- 
pervisors, and  process  owners;  reduces  costs,  supports  mission  requirements,  and 
provides  superior  customer  service. 

Our  reformed  system  provides  one-stop  shopping  for  all  travel  arrangements 
through  use  of  a  Commercial  Travel  Office  (CTO).  We  have  cut  red  tape  by  requir- 
ing the  use  of  best  business  practices.  We  simplified  our  travel  rules  by  changing 
the  focus  to  the  customer  and  mission,  having  an  up-front  "should-cost  estimate"  oi 
travel,  giving  the  supervisor  travel  approval  (one  signature),  and  by  streamlining 
the  rules.  Our  new  system  will  empower  supervisors  to  obligate  travel  funds  as  well 
as  direct  the  travel.  Finally,  it  will  maximize  the  use  of  the  Government  travel  cards 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  cash  advances. 

Our  new  travel  regulations  were  issued  last  fall  for  use  in  a  1-year  test  at  29  pilot 
locations.  Department-wide  implementation  is  projected  for  January  1997. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE 

We  envision  a  number  of  long-term  compensation  improvements  and  now  are  ana- 
lyzing issues  and  developing  appropriate  legislative  proposals.  For  example,  we  hope 
to  move  toward  a  pay  for  performance -oriented  military  pay  system.  While  we  recog- 
nize that  increased  pay  for  experience  is  important,  we  believe  that  promotion  and 
its  associated  responsibilities  should  be  the  principal  determinant  of  pay.  Appro- 
priate reforms  to  tne  pay  table  can  help  us  to  achieve  that  goal.  We  are  also  working 
to  refine  our  housing  allowances  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  provide  the  right 
amount  to  every  pay  grade,  in  each  location  where  our  members  are  stationed.  Tnis 
will  help  ensure  that  the  allowances  are  credible  and  sufficient  to  provide  each  and 


every  service  member  with  the  ability  to  obtain  housing  that  meets  a  minimum  ade- 
quacy standard. 

Key  to  our  long  range  vision  is  the  on-going  work  of  the  8th  Quadrennial  Review 
of  Military  Compensation  (QRMC). 

8T}I  QRMC 

The  8th  QRMC,  which  formally  began  its  work  in  January  1995,  gives  us  an  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  review  every  aspect  of  our  compensation  program.  This  QRMC 
has  looked  to  the  future,  and  is  identifying  desirable  components  of  a  military  com- 

f>ensation  system  capable  of  attracting,  retaining,  and  motivating  a  diverse  military 
brce  in  the  21st  Century. 

All  of  these  a4justments  to  our  compensation  program  are  intended  to  further 
stimulate  readiness  and  to  generate  requisite  retention  levels  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  must  ensure  that  our  pay  programs  are  responsive  to  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  military,  and  those  in  its  service. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  recently  has  taken  steps  to  improve  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  its  annual  legislative  program.  In  1994,  operating  in  close  coordination  with  the 
military  departments,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Department  fielded  a  process  that  twice  a  year  brings  together  the  personnel, 
programming,  budgeting,  and  legislative  communities  to  jointly  establish  tne  legisla- 
tive program  and  connect  it  with  the  Defense  budget.  Prior  to  adoption,  linkage  be- 
tween legislation  and  budgets  was  not  always  strong,  and  this  generated  a  frequent 
inability  to  advance  promising  initiatives. 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  that  greater  teamwork  within  DOD  and  with  0MB,  the 
Department  was  able  to  propose  for  fiscal  year  1996 — and  the  Congress  subse- 
quently authorized — a  range  of  improvements  that  include  improved  pays  for  sailors 
assigned  to  sea  tours,  needed  changes  to  the  management  of  aviation  career  incen- 
tive pay,  an  expanded  incentive  pay  for  air  weapons  controllers,  family  separation 
allowances  for  geographical  bachelors,  dislocation  allowances  for  moves  associated 
with  base  closures,  improvements  in  evacuation  allowances,  and  a  better  program 
for  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance. 

Our  legislative  program  for  military  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1997  builds  upon  that 
foundation.  We  seek  the  committee's  support  in  achieving  improvements  in  quarters 
allowances  for  petty  officers  (pay  grade  E-5)  who  are  assigned  to  sea  tours,  permit- 
ting these  NCOs  to  live  off-ship  at  their  home  port.  The  Department  also  is  request- 
ing permanent  adjustments  to  officer  grade  tables,  as  the  Congress  has  encouraged. 
In  our  accession  programs,  we  ask  your  support  in  slightly  relaxing  age  criteria,  by 
l-to-2  years,  for  officer  programs,  which  tnis  would  permit  those  participating  in 
certain  faith -required  sabbaticals  to  do  so  without  jeopardizing  eligioility  (or  ROTC 
scholarships.  We  also  are  seeking  fiexibility  for  the  Military  Services  to  grant  short 
extensions  for  those  recruits  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program,  so  that  we  need  not  re- 
negotiate contracts  when  people  must  delay  entry  on  active  duty  for  good  reason. 

Funding  for  all  of  these  changes  is  provided  in  the  President  s  Buclget,  and  we 
will  work  closely  with  the  Congress  toward  enactment. 

SUPPORTING  THE  SERVICE  MEMBERS  IN  BOSNIA 

The  planning  and  initiation  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor — the  deployment  of 
20,000  U.S.  troops  to  the  Republic  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina — has  generated  three 
central  concerns  for  the  personnel  community:  ensuring  that  operational  readiness 
of  the  troops  is  maintained;  guaranteeing  that  deployed  forces  receive  all  the  bene- 
fits to  whicn  they  are  entitled;  and  helping  military  families  left  behind. 

All  deploying  personnel  in  units  departing  the  United  States  received  up  to  7  days 
of  intensive  preparation  at  one  of  three  bases.  Upon  arrival  in  Germany,  those 
troops  received  up-to-date  situation  briefings  prior  to  movement  to  their  final  loca- 
tions. Units  stationed  in  Germany  underwent  similar  preparation  over  several 
months.  Deployed  troops  also  participated  in  extensive  training  in  the  areas  of  per- 
sonal health  care  and  medical  risks  associated  with  service  in  Bosnia. 

With  regard  to  benefits,  deploying  personnel  continue  to  receive  normal  pay  and 
allowances.  In  addition,  deployed  troops  are  receiving  imminent  danger  pay,  family 
separation  allowances,  and  other  special  pays.  Thus,  up  to  an  additional  $352  per 
month  will  go  to  deployed  troops.  Tne  amount  will  vary  for  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees supporting  the  operation. 

On  February  26,  1996,  the  administration  introduced  a  tax  relief  bill  for  about 
25,000  American  military  personnel  serving  in  Croatia,  Macedonia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  This  bill  was  announced  by  Secretary  Perry  and  Treasury  Secretary 


Robert  Rubin.  The  service  members  in  these  three  countries  would  receive  all  of  the 
combat  zone  tax  benefits  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  such  as  an  exclusion  of  mili- 
tary pay  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  over  the  period  of  time  designated  by  the 
executive  order.  Other  tax  benefits  also  would  be  available  for  these  individuals,  and 
for  deployed  service  members  supporting  the  mission  outside  of  imminent  danger 
pay  areas.  These  benefits  include  additional  time  to  file  returns  upon  return  from 
the  operation,  and  waivers  of  interest  and  penalties  on  amounts  owed.  On  February 
28  the  substantive  provisions  of  this  proposal  were  substituted  into  H.R.  2778,  along 
with  language  from  a  previous  DOD  proposal.  It  then  received  unanimous  approval 
in  the  House  and  Senate. 

We  are  providing  dynamic  support  systems  for  military  families  of  those  mobilized 
and  deployed  in  support  of  this  mission.  All  military  community  and  family  support 
systems  play  a  role,  including  those  of  the  United  States  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. Additionally,  civilian  communities  actively  provide  support  around  installa- 
tions and  Guard  and  Reserve  units  from  which  service  members  deploy.  Lessons 
learned  from  previous  deployments  show  that  service  members'  and  families'  num- 
ber one  issue  is  need  for  information.  Accurate  information  How  and  family  support 
systems  help  our  families  cope  with  daily  challenges  while  service  members  are  de- 
ployed. 

Just  a  few  examples  of  support  initiatives  are: 

Family  Readiness  Training  is  provided  throughout  the  entire  deployment  cycle  to 
ensure  appropriate  information  and  support  for  each  phase  including  pre-deploy- 
ment  ongoing,  and  post-deployment. 

Five  hotlines  have  been  established  in  Germany  to  provide  a  point  of  contact  for 
military  families  in  Baumholder,  Bad  Kreuznach,  Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  and 
Kaiserslautem. 

A  Bosnia  Home  Page  is  accessible  through  the  Internet  and  contains  up-to-date 
information  about  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It  also 
has  articles  on  items  to  send  to  deployed  service  members,  and  information  on  how 
to  send  messages  to  those  deployed. 

Military  Family  Center  Computer  Interconnectivity  is  being  established  to  link 
Family  Centers  worldwide  and  to  connect  National  Guard  and  Reserve  family  sup- 
port programs  to  information  available  on  nearby  installations. 

Our  Dependent  Schools  overseas  are  supporting  children  and  youth  of  service 
members  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  implementing  assistance  groups  with  cer- 
tified counselors,  school  psychologists  and  social  workers.  These  assistance  groups 
provide  supportive  counseling  to  children  to  help  them  cope  while  their  military  par- 
ents are  away  from  home. 

The  Department's  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Programs  provide  numerous 
programs  for  families  of  those  deployed  and  are  also  providing  on-site  programs  and 
services  to  deployed  service  members.  The  following  are  being  provided  for  the  de- 
ployment in  Bosnia:  tactical  field  exchanges,  recreation  deployment  kits,  four  sepa- 
rate MWR  centers,  basic  sports  and  game  kits,  aerobic  fitness  machines,  free/resist- 
ance weight  sets,  exercise  bicycles,  televisions  and  VCRs,  and  library  kits. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Secretary  Perry  has  made  quality  of  life  one  of  his  top  priorities.  We  know  that 
quality  of  life  is  linked  to  the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces  in  three  distinct  ways. 
First,  quality  of  life  helps  the  Department  recruit  good  people  by  offering  attractive 
incentives  for  education,  health  care,  career  advancement,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits.  Second,  quality  of  life  programs  provide  assurances  to  service  members 
that  they  will  have  a  safety  network  of  assistance  programs  in  times  of  need,  a  sup- 
port system  in  place  to  assist  their  families  when  they  deploy.  Finally,  when  we  pro- 
vide good  quality  of  life  for  service  members  and  military  families,  it  helps  us  to 
retain  the  people  in  whom  we  have  invested  so  much. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  INITIATIVE 

Secretary  Perry  announced  his  plans  to  improve  military  quality  of  life  in  Novem- 
ber 1994  adding  $2.7  billion  over  6  years  to  fund  increases  in  allowances,  better  bar- 
racks and  family  housing  and  an  upgraded  community  environment.  Secretary 
Perry  recognized  that  the  nature  of  our  mission  was  rapidly  changing;  we  were  re- 
ducing the  size  of  our  force;  installations  were  closing  or  being  realigned;  and  we 
were  deploying  differently  than  in  the  past.  The  Department's  senior  military  lead- 
ership had  raised  concerns  about  personnel  tempo,  compensation,  health  care,  hous- 
ing and  community  support  activities.  Service  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors,  installation 
and  unit  leaders,  and  service  members  and  families  throughout  the  Department 


mirrored  these  concerns.  It  was  evident  that  we  could  not  continue  business  as 
usual  without  doing  something  to  address  these  concerns. 

Secretary  Perry  also  took  steps  to  see  that  the  fiinds  available  are  used  to  the 
best  possible  benefit  of  the  service  members  and  the  forces  as  a  whole. 

The  Secretary  established  a  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force  of  outside  experts  to  pro- 
vide recommendations  for  improving  housing  and  the  delivery  of  community  and 
family  services  and  to  provide  options  for  reducing  the  time  service  members  spend 
away  from  home  for  training  and  mission  requirements.  At  the  same  time,  he  char- 
tered an  internal  Quality  oi  Life  Executive  Committee  to  support  and  implement 
Task  Force  Recommendations.  This  committee  has  surfaced  a  number  of  low-cost, 
high  pay-off  initiatives  to  improve  quality  of  life  within  the  military  community.  We 
have  implemented  ei^teen  of  these  improvements  over  the  past  year  which  range 
from  developing  program  goals  and  measures  to  installing  phones  and  computer  ac- 
cess in  barracks  rooms. 

We  are  now  embarking  on  initiatives  emerging  from  this  process.  We  have  been 
working  with  each  of  the  services  to  establish  priorities  based  on  our  review.  Quality 
of  life  priorities  remain  fairly  consistent  among  services:  compensation  and  benefits, 
safe  and  affordable  housing;  quality  health  care;  balanced  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO; 
community  and  family  support;  retirement  benefits;  and  educational  opportunities. 
These  are  not  listed  in  order  of  priority  as  they  all  work  in  tandem  to  ensure  quality 
of  life  within  military  contununities. 

COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFITS 

The  Department  has  long  recognized  the  importance  of  an  appropriate  level  of 
compensation  in  sustaining  a  robust  quality  of  life  program.  The  military  compensa- 
tion package  is  made  up  of  both  pay  and  nonpay  benefits — the  components  of  a 
stanaard  living. 

The  Quality  of  Life  Initiative  addressed  three  elements  of  compensation.  First,  the 
administration  funded  the  maximum  pay  raise  for  military  personnel  authorized  by 
law  through  fiscal  year  1999.  This  commitment  of  $7.7  billion  refiects  the  recogni- 
tion that  adequacy  of  military  pay  is  essential  to  attract  and  retain  high  quality  per- 
sonnel. 

A  second  initiative  was  improved  quarters  allowances.  Over  two-thirds  of  military 
families  reside  in  civilian  communities.  These  families  receive  housing  allowances 
which  were  intended  by  Congress  to  cover  85  percent  of  their  housing  costs.  The 
Department  and  Congress  have  funded  an  additional  2.8  percent  increase  in  hous- 
ing allowances  for  1996  which  will  cover  more  than  80  percent  of  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  the  first  time  since  1985. 

Third,  the  implementation  of  a  continental  United  States  cost  of  living  allowance 
was  fiinded  in  tne  quality  of  life  initiative.  The  Department  began  compensating  the 
30,000  military  families  assigned  to  areas  in  the  continental  IJnited  States 
(CONUS)  in  which  payments  lor  goods  and  services  exceed  109  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average  in  July  1995. 

HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  placed  special  emphasis  on  improving  the  overall 
quality  of  housing  for  service  families.  To  the  extent  that  the  Department  encour- 
ages or  directly  provides  quality  housing  for  both  unaccompanied  and  married  serv- 
ice personnel,  it  will  materially  improve  iob  performance  and  satisfaction,  improve 
the  retention  of  quality  individuals,  and  through  these  means,  sustain  the  high  lev- 
els of  force  readiness  needed  to  meet  the  Department's  national  security  missions. 
Both  the  Defense  Science  Board's  quality  of  life  task  force  and  the  Department's 
own  quality  of  life  executive  committee  have  focused  on  measures  to  reoress  long- 
standing problems  in  the  living  conditions  of  too  many  service  members,  both  on 
and  off  post. 
Near-term  goals,  and  in  many  cases  accomplishments,  include: 

•  Development  of  a  range  of  housing  procurement  tools  that  will  make  the 
Department  a  more  efficient  consumer  of  housing  by  acting  more  like  a  pri- 
vate sector  company.  These  authorities  all  have  the  efiect  of  leveraging  lim- 
ited DOD  resources  in  order  to  accelerate  the  acquisition,  replacement  or 
renovation  of  bachelor  or  family  housing,  both  on  and  off  post.  They  include 
the  ability  to  enter  into  partnerships;  guarantee  loans,  occupancy  rates,  and 
rents;  and  take  advantage  of  commercial  standards  in  both  construction 
and  housing  management.  These  authorities  were  provided  in  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1996,  and  are  being  implemented 
on  a  prototype  basis  by  the  services  with  the  assistance  of  a  joint  housing 
revitaiization  support  office. 


•  Review  and  elimination  of  policies  and  procedures  that  have  tended  to 
impair  the  efTectiveness  of  the  Department's  housing  delivery  system.  To 
the  extent  that  these  obstacles  are  statutorily  based,  the  Department  will 
pursue  legislative  relief. 

•  Examination  of  additional  tools  that  could  help  reengineer  the  Depart- 
ment's housing  delivery  system  in  light  of  high  costs;  inability  to  provide 
affordable,  quality  housing  options  on  or  off  post;  and  the  pressing  need  to 
solve  this  problem  in  the  near  term  within  the  Department's  resource  limi- 
tations. 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

Approximately  one-third  of  military  families  live  in  military  family  housing.  Much 
of  this  housing  is  in  desperate  need  of  repair  or  revitalization.  But  two-thirds  of 
military  families  live  off  post.  For  many  of  these  families,  housing  allowances  are 
not  in  line  with  commercial  housing  costs.  This  imbalance  can  force  these  families 
to  live  in  inadequate  housing.  The  Department  has  found  that  housing  problems, 
whether  on  or  on  post,  have  material  effect  on  reenlistment  decisions.  Our  military 
family  housing  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996  contained  an  increase  of  over  $500  mil- 
lion to  address  these  problems.  This  sum  included  $22  million  for  private  sector 
housing  ventures.  An  additional  $20  million  for  private  sector  ventures  has  been  in- 
cluded in  our  fiscal  year  1997  budget. 

BACHELOR  QUARTERS 

Housing  for  single  military  members  is  as  important  as  for  married  members. 
About  a  half  a  million  single  service  members  live  in  military  quarters.  The  Depart- 
ment wants  to  replace  run  down,  cramped  buildings  with  quality  residential  facili- 
ties. To  initiate  this  process,  the  Department  has  adopted  a  new  construction  policy 
which  increases  the  barracks/dormitory  standard  living  space  by  over  31  percent, 
from  90  square  feet  to  11  square  meters  of  net  living  area  per  living/sleeping  area 
room. 

The  barracks  repair,  maintenance,  and  construction  program  budgets  were  in- 
creased in  fiscal  year  1996  through  the  Secretary's  QOL  initiative.  Congress  then 
enlarged  that  budget  further,  for  a  total  increase  of  $673  million.  In  fiscal  year 
1997,  the  Department  will  continue  to  improve  its  barracks.  Its  budget  request  for 
barracks  revitalization,  construction,  and  maintenance  increases  funding  by  about 
20  percent  above  service  requests.  This  QOL  initiative  will  improve  approximately 
7,000  additional  barracks  spaces  above  the  42,000  spaces  previously  programmed. 
Almost  $2.5  billion  has  been  programmed  from  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal  year 
2001  for  this  important  program. 

COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  provides  social  service,  recreational  and  education  programs 
wherever  military  families  are  stationed.  These  programs  mirror  those  found  in  ci- 
vilian communities,  while  being  tailored  to  unique  challenges  associated  with  the 
more  mobile  military  lifestyle. 

The  Department  is  taking  two  new  steps  in  relation  to  community  and  family  sup- 
port programs.  First,  we  have  adopted  goals  and  measures  in  24  community  and 
family  support  program  areas  that  will  provide  a  road  map  for  quality  of  life  im- 
provements within  the  Department.  We  have  also  taken  action  to  improve  the  capa- 
bility of  tracking  funds  and  improving  consistency  and  accountability  in  programs 
and  budgets.  Second,  we  are  exploring  efficiencies  through  partnerships  with  local 
communities  and  outsourcing  programs  and  services  where  it  makes  sense.  These 
two  steps  will  move  us  toward  greater  equity  across  installations  and  services  and 
ensure  that  our  programs  are  driven  by  the  needs  of  our  customers. 

Additionally,  we  have  established  seven  major  priorities  for  community  and  family 
support  programs: 

•  Institute  the  Secretary's  community  QOL  agenda:  1.  Implement  program 
goals  and  measures;  2.  Track  QOL  funds,  3.  Collect  program  data; 

•  Secure  the  future  of  the  resale  system:  1.  Reconfigure  resale  boards;  2. 
Iniplement  cooperative  efforts;  3.  Study  resale  delivery  models; 

•  Promote  a  department-wide  MWR  agenda:  1.  Appropriately  fund  MWR 
through  the  implementation  of  the  DOD  MWR  strategic  plan;  2.  Improve 
accountability,  equity  and  DOD  funding  standards;  3.  Pursue  a  fitness  ini- 
tiative to  improve  facilities  and  programs; 


•  Implement  distance  learning  and  improving  adult  education  opportuni- 
ties: 1.  Connect  service  members  to  college  and  university  distance  learning 
opportunities;  2.  Establish  minimum  standards  for  tuition  assistance; 

•  Develop  blueprints  for  new  delivery  systems  for  community  and  family 
support  programs:  1.  Explore  privatization  and  outsourcing,  where  appro- 
priate and  cost  effective;  2.  Study  regionalization  of  community  services; 

•  Provide  a  model  school  system:  1.  Continue  to  embrace  the  national  edu- 
cation goals  2000;  2.  Integrate  the  president's  educational  technology  initia- 
tive to  improve  staff  and  student  performance  at  all  Department  dependent 
schools. 

•  Pursue  a  performance  based  operation  for  the  defense  commissary  system 
in  line  with  the  Vice  President's  Reinvention's  Next  Steps:  Governing  in  a 
Balanced  Budget  World  Initiatives. 

SERVICE  MEMBER  AND  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Child  Development:  Child  care  continues  to  be  a  critical  quality  of  life  program 
that  serves  the  needs  of  the  increasing  portion  of  service  members  with  young  chil- 
dren. The  DOD  child  care  program  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful child  development  systems  in  the  world.  Over  65  percent  of  military  spouses 
are  in  the  labor  force  and  many  need  access  to  reliable  child  care.  During  March 
of  1995,  the  Department  reassessed  the  need  for  child  care  and  documented  that 
military  families  had  some  299,000  children,  ages  birth  through  12,  who  need  some 
kind  of  child  care.  The  Department  is  currently  meeting  about  52  percent  of  this 
need  with  military  child  development  programs.  There  are  at  present  155,391  child 
care  spaces  at  346  locations.  These  include  644  child  development  centers,  9,981 
family  child  care  homes,  and  school-aged  care  located  in  youth  facilities,  schools,  and 
other  community  support  facilities.  The  Secretary  added  $38.1  million  in  fiscal  years 
1995,  1996  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  to  move  child  care  availability  toward 
the  Department's  short  term  goal  of  an  average  of  65  percent  of  the  Department- 
wide  demand.  We  will  accomplish  this  by  increasing  child  care  spaces  by  about 
39,000  additional  children,  witn  the  bulk  of  these  spaces  in  the  school-aged  care  pro- 
grams. Our  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  80  percent  of  the  department-wide  child  care 
demand  in  the  future.  Fiscal  year  1997  funding  requests  continue  these  initiatives. 

We  are  also  conducting  two  evaluation  tests  regarding  outsourcing  child  care,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  Department  is  nearing  maximum  potential  to  meet  child  care 
needs  on  base.  The  first  of  these  tests  involves  contracting  with  civilian  child  care 
centers  in  five  locations  to  "Tjuy  down"  the  cost  of  spaces  for  military  families  to 
make  costs  comparable  to  on-installation  care.  The  second  test  focuses  on 
outsourcing  the  management  of  a  defense-owned  child  care  facility  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

FAMILY  ADVOCACY 

The  Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP)  is  now  in  its  11th  year.  It  has  been  quite 
successful  in  helping  prevent  child  and  spouse  abuse.  FAP's  prevention  efforts  con- 
tribute to  making  the  rate  of  substantiated  child  abuse  in  military  families  less  than 
half  of  the  civilian  rate.  FAP  has  also  been  successful  in  protecting  victims  when 
child  or  spouse  abuse  has  occurred,  and  in  treating  both  the  victims  and  the  abus- 
ers. During  fiscal  year  1997,  FAP  will  increase  its  emphasis  on  prevention  through 
greater  outreach  to  families  residing  off  installations,  especially  to  junior  enlisted 
personnel  who  are  first-time  parents.  Also  in  fiscal  year  1997,  FAP  programs  will 
emphasize  improved  prevention  and  intervention  efforts  regarding  spouse  abuse. 
This  emphasis  includes  participation  in  the  Department's  campaign  that  imple- 
ments the  President's  directive  to  reduce  spouse  abuse  in  the  civilian  work  force. 
Finally,  FAP  programs  will  continue  to  improve  program  quality  and  fully  imple- 
ment a  new  program  area,  providing  advocacy  services  to  victims  of  child  and 
spouse  abuse. 

Model  Communities  (Youth  Initiative):  Installation  commanders  and  parents  iden- 
tified increases  in  youth  violence  and  gang  activity  on  installations  as  maior  con- 
cerns. They  said  that  a  lack  of  programs  to  address  youth  issues  contributed  to  this 
increase.  As  a  result,  DOD  established  a  model  communities  incentive  award  pro- 
gram to  encourage  installations  worldwide  to  take  responsibility  for  the  problems 
of  youth  and  their  families,  and  to  provide  youth  with  positive  alternatives  and  a 
sense  of  connection  in  their  communities.  Each  participating  installation  submitted 
proposals  that  defined  their  local  needs,  described  a  plan  to  meet  those  needs,  and 
indicated  how  they  will  manage  their  solutions.  The  20  winning  installations  will 
serve  as  test  projects  for  new  ideas  and  as  models  for  military  bases  around  the 
world.  Installations  around  the  world,  representing  all  four  services,  submitted  pro- 
(>osals.  DOD  selected  the  20  winning  installations  from  134  submissions.  The  win- 


ners  received  up  to  $200,000  per  year  for  a  3-year  period.  Over  the  3  years,  DOD's 
investment  in  developing  these  innovative  youth  programs  will  be  $6.4  million.  Year 
end  rejwrts  indicate  that  the  Model  Communities  projects  make  positive  impacts  in 
the  lives  of  our  youth  and  families.  Later  this  year,  we  plan  to  distribute  a  synopsis 
of  all  the  134  proposals  received  DOD-wide  and  a  progress  report  on  those  currently 
being  funded. 

FAMILY  CENTER  PROGRAMS 

The  Department's  291  Family  Centers  continue  to  be  the  focal  point  for  our  basic 
social  services  and  support  networks  for  the  military  community.  Family  Centers 
provide  service  members  and  military  families  with  a  host  of  education,  prevention 
and  social  programs.  These  centers  also  provide  information  that  helps  service  and 
family  members  navigate  the  unique  challenges  of  military  life  and  quickly  establish 
ties  in  each  community  in  which  they  live.  Core  family  center  programs  include  in- 
formation and  referral;  deployment  support,  crisis  response,  relocation  assistance, 
personal  financial  management,  family  life  education,  volunteer  programs,  and  em- 
ployment counseling  and  assistance  for  service  members'  spouses.  Centers  provide 
other  special  emphasis  programs  if  they  are  not  ofTered  elsewhere  on  the  installa- 
tions. These  can  range  from  counseling  programs,  transition  assistance,  and  pro- 
grams for  exceptional  family  members — those  with  special  emotional,  physical  or 
educational  challenges  or  needs. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  in  fiscal  year  1997  on  personal  financial  health 
and  spouse  employment  assistance.  Spouse  employment  is  focusing  on  helping  job 
seekers  find  civilian-sector  jobs  as  the  Federal  sector  opportunities  normally  sought 
by  military  spouses  dwindle.  We  have  also  initiated  a  readiness  outcome  measures 
study  to  evaluate  our  core  programs. 

The  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1996  directed  the  Department  to 
report  on  phasing  out  our  Relocation  and  Transition  Assistance  Programs  and  pro- 
vide what,  if  any,  residual  funding  is  required.  This  repxjrt  is  being  prepared.  We 
understand  that  certain  of  the  special  incentive  programs  were  aimed  at  helping  the 
Department  bridge  the  impact  of  reducing  the  force.  We  do  not,  however,  view  the 
basic  functions  of  either  of  these  programs  as  temporary. 

The  Relocation  Program  provides  education  and  assistance  to  the  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  force  that  relocates  each  year.  Many  of  these  members  and  families  are 
facing  their  first  move  and  have  limited  experience  in  how  to  plan  for  and  accom- 
plish the  move  without  undergoing  significant  stress  and  incurring  unnecessary  fi- 
nancial costs.  At  the  direction  of  Congress,  we  established  this  program  and  set  up 
an  automated  Standard  Installation  Topic  Exchange  Service  (SITES)  which  provides 
service  members  with  information  about  their  new  community.  Such  information  is 
essential  in  making  informed  decisions  during  the  move  process.  This  automated  in- 
formation is  available  through  Family  Centers  at  every  military  installation.  The 
Relocation  Assistance  Program  has  been  and  continues  to  be  integral  to  our  Family 
Center  network,  and  provides  benefits  far  beyond  its  annual  $18  million  cost.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  move  service  members  and  their  families  to  new  commu- 
nities— often  far  from  their  family  networks — we  believe  it  essential  to  provide  the 
services  offered  through  our  Relocation  Assistance  Program. 

Equally  important,  transition  assistance  to  the  almost  300,000  service  members 
who  leave  the  military  each  year  remains  a  priority.  These  veterans  represent  a 
very  talented  resource  pool  for  America,  but  many  have  never  sought  a  job  in  the 
civilian  community  and  have  no  idea  where  to  begin.  Many  are  serving  at  installa- 
tions outside  the  United  States  and  have  no  way  or  opportunity  to  find  jobs  in  the 
United  States  until  they  are  discharged  from  the  Service.  These  issues,  coupled  with 
trying  to  translate  skills  performed  in  the  military  to  civilian  job  skills,  make  transi- 
tion Assistance  a  vital  service  for  departing  personnel.  We  have  formed  tremendous 
partnerships  with  Departments  of  Labor  (DOL)  and  Veterans  Affairs  (VA),  Federal 
and  State  employment  service  agencies,  corporations  and  businesses  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  partnerships  are  helping  our  veterans  find  jobs 
quickly  and  smoothly  integrate  back  into  the  civilian  community.  Our  two  auto- 
mated systems  have  also  proved  extremely  successful.  The  Defense  Outplacement 
Referral  System  (DORS)  is  a  resume  database  referral  system  linking  private  sector 
employers  to  departing  service  members  and  spouses.  In  fiscal  year  1995  there  were 
over  69,000  personnel  registered  in  DORS  and  13,431  employers.  The  Transition 
Bulletin  Board  (TBB)  allows  employers  to  list  actual  job  openings  that  service  mem- 
bers at  military  installations  worldwide  can  see.  In  1995,  there  were  47,343  job 
openings  and  business  opportunities  listed  in  this  automated  system.  Statistics  we 
have  gathered  show  that  these  programs  help  service  members  find  jobs  more  quick- 


ly,  and  account  for  a  cost  avoidance  of  $152  million  annually  that  would  have  to 
bie  spent  for  unemployment  compensation. 

These  facts  alone  demonstrate  that  the  loss  that  would  be  associated  with  the 
phase  out  these  important  programs.  However,  we  are  certain  that  we  can  find 
economies  without  oegrading  the  value  of  the  services  provided  through  both  pro- 
grams. We  are  looking  at  strategies  for  making  these  programs  more  affordable  for 
the  future. 

MORALE,  WELFARE  AND  RECREATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Defense  provides  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  pro- 
grams in  order  to  help  bring  some  of  the  benefits  of  civilian  life  to  our  military  com- 
munities. These  programs  are  the  cornerstone  of  community  quality  of  life,  provid- 
ing for  fitness,  recreation  centers,  libraries,  sports  and  athletic  programs,  youth  cen- 
ters, and  a  variety  of  other  recreational  and  social  activities.  MWR  programs  also 
include  revenue-generating  activities  such  as  bowling  centers  and  golf  courses, 
which  not  only  provide  recreational  opportunities,  but  generate  profits  used  to  im- 
prove other  community  MWR  programs. 

The  Department  considers  MWR  critical  to  m.ission  readiness  and  productivity. 
The  programs  and  activities  offered  at  our  installations  worldwide  contribute  to 
physical  fitness,  esprit  de  corps,  and  aid  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  person- 
nel. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  2  years,  the  Department  has  taken  action  to  improve  and 
update  MWR  programs.  We  nave  issued  new  policy  guidance,  incorporating  require- 
ments for  short  and  long  range  planning,  specific  Service  goals  and  standards,  and 
a  periodic  market  analysis  to  ensure  that  our  programs  are  customer  driven.  We 
have  also  provided  specific  metrics  to  measure  funding  standards  and  for  nonappro- 
priated fund  financial  assessment.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1996,  we  increased 
funding  to  bring  the  military  services  to  a  more  consistent  level  of  appropriated 
funding  for  these  vital  programs.  These  funds  were  targeted  for  improvements  in 
programs  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Army.  For  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Navy  has 
included  resources  in  their  budget  to  improve  fitness  centers  and  libraries  afioat,  an 
action  that  will  improve  quality  of  life  aboard  over  350  ships. 

Our  plans  for  next  year  will  build  on  these  initiatives.  As  a  result  of  a  finding 
from  the  Quality  of  Life  Task  Force,  we  will  be  examining  the  programs  and  facili- 
ties we  provide  for  physical  fitness  on  our  installations  and  working  with  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  build  action  plans  to  address  any  shortcomings.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  promote  innovative  solutions  for  program  delivery,  encourage  partnerships, 
public/private  ventures  and  community  agreements  when  it  makes  sense.  We  will 
also  continue  to  promote  cooperative  efforts  among  the  military  services  and  ex- 
change programs  as  another  avenue  to  reduce  overhead,  increase  service,  and  re- 
duce costs.  Finally,  we  will  monitor  our  joint  execution  of  program  goals  to  increase 
consistency  of  service  for  our  total  force. 

OFF-DUTY  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Department  has  historically  spent  about  $220  million  annually  to  support  its 
very  popular  off-duty  continuing  education  programs.  About  one-third  of  the  active 
force  participates  in  these  programs,  earning  thousands  of  associate,  bachelors  and 
masters  degrees  from  nationally  accredited  colleges  and  universities.  The  services 
provide  their  members  with  about  $135  million  in  tuition  assistance  annually.  Typi- 
cally, courses  are  offered  evenings  and  weekends  at  education  centers  located  on 
military  bases  around  the  world.  However,  service  members  may  take  courses  off- 
base,  on  board  ships  at  sea,  or  through  correspondence  courses  and  other  forms  of 
independent  study  available  via  television  or  computer.  Members  are  also  offered 
fully  funded  opportunities  to  enhance  the  basic  academic  skills,  earn  a  high  school 
equivalency  diploma  or  test  for  college  credit.  Tests  for  licensing,  certification  and 
college  admission  are  also  fully  funded.  Current  initiatives  include  connecting  all 
education  centers  to  the  Internet  and  expanding  options  for  service  members  to  take 
courses  and  complete  degrees  using  distance  education  opportunities. 

DOD  EDUCATION  ACTIVITY 

Our  DOD  Education  Activity  provides  a  world-class  educational  program  that  pre- 
pares students  in  military  communities  for  success  in  a  dynamic  global  environ- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1997,  we  project  that  we  will  provide  education  to  some  87,000 
students  in  our  DOD  Dependents'  School  System  overseas  and  33,000  through  our 
DOD  Domestic  Dependent  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  Additionally,  we 
have  oversight  responsibilities  and  fiscal  support  of  eight  special  contractual  ar- 


rangements  with  local  education  agencies  in  Hve  States  and  Guam,  serving  an  addi- 
tional 6,000  students. 

This  past  year,  we  have  involved  parents,  stafT  and  the  Military  Services  in  the 
development  of  an  aggressive  strategic  plan  to  support  continued  quality  and  inte- 
grate the  President's  National  Education  Goals  into  our  system.  Additionally,  we 
have  integrated  a  technology  initiative  aimed  at  improving  staff  and  student  per- 
formance into  the  21st  Century.  This  initiative  fully  supports  the  President's  Edu- 
cational Technology  initiative.  This  initiative  moves  toward  providing  greater  access 
to  modem  computers  in  classrooms,  connects  schools  to  the  Information  Super- 
highway, develops  elTective  subject  area  curriculum  software,  and  develops  teacher 
competence  to  help  students  use  and  learn  through  technology.  We  have  included 
$7.5  million  in  our  budget  for  these  technology  initiatives. 

While  we  have  been  undergoing  a  tremendous  amount  of  turbulence  within  our 
system  over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  successfully  minimized  any  adverse  affects 
on  children's  education.  Students  at  our  schools  consistently  scored  8—19  percentile 
points  above  the  national  average  in  all  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  and 
American  College  Test  areas  over  the  past  school  year. 

We  project  that  we  will  complete  most  of  our  school  closures  and  realignments  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  now  have  177  schools  overseas, 
92  less  than  we  had  when  we  began  our  drawdown. 

Our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1997  remains  consistent  with  last  year's  re- 
quest. 

COMMISSARIES  AND  EXCHANGES 

The  Commissary  system  is  an  important  element  of  the  military  non-pay  com- 
pensation package  and  a  critical  aspect  of  quality  of  life.  Secretary  Perry  remains 
firm  that  this  benefit  must  not  be  eroded.  Commissaries  enhance  income  through 
a  20-25  p)ercent  savings  on  purchases  of  food  and  household  items  for  the  military 
member  and  family.  The  importance  of  commissaries  for  those  stationed  overseas 
cannot  be  understated — they  are  often  the  only  source  of  American  products.  In  iso- 
lated or  remote  areas,  they  are  the  only  convenient  source  of  groceries. 

We  continue  to  work  toward  greater  efficiencies  in  these  stores.  The  Defense  Com- 
missary Agency  recently  received  the  Hammer  Award  for  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Agency's  Operation  Support  Center,  specifically  their  new  system  for  ordering 
and  receiving  products  for  overseas  stores,  and  for  two  other  business  practices — 
resale  ordering  agreement  and  delivering  ticket  invoicing.  These  innovations  greatly 
improve  overseas  order/ship  time,  dramatically  reduce  the  number  of  contracts  the 
agency  has  with  vendors  and  boosts  timely  payments. 

As  of  October  1995,  there  were  201  commissaries  in  the  United  States  and  111 
overseas. 

Exchanges  support  service  members  and  military  families  by  providing  goods  and 
services  to  them  at  affordable  prices.  The  exchanges  also  generate  revenues  that 
fund  recreational  activities  designed  to  promote  readiness,  individual  and  commu- 
nity fitness,  esprit  de  corps  and  the  personal  development  of  those  who  serve  their 
country. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Department  took  a  hard  look  at  its  policies  that  describe 
where  and  when  we  can  operate  exchanges  and  commissaries.  We  did  this  in  an  at- 
tempt to  balance  our  quality  of  life  initiatives  with  the  hard  realities  of  base  clo- 
sures and  realignments.  We  discovered  that  in  many  instances,  active  duty  person- 
nel were  remaining  on  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  many  of  these  installations. 
This  past  year,  we  began  a  new  way  of  doing  business  and  rewrote  Department  pol- 
icy to  maintain  certain  exchange  operations  and  commissaries  on  those  installations 
where  a  significant  number  of  active  duty  service  members  remained. 

Recognizing  too,  that  members  of  the  reserve  component  could  lose  their  exchange 
or  commissary  as  installations  closed  or  realigned,  we  opened  up  a  new  BXMart  at 
Homestead  Air  Force  Reserve  Base  in  Florida.  The  BXMart  at  Naval  Air  Station 
(NAS)  Fort  Worth,  formerly  Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  completed  its  second 
year  of  operation.  Although  the  BXMart  was  not  financially  viable  as  a  stand  alone 
operation,  overall  exchange  operations  were  marginally  profitable.  Because  of  the 
marginal  profitability  of  the  Fort  Worth  test,  we  are  not  yet  able  to  endorse  this 
as  future  policy  of  the  Department.  We  will  continue  to  evaluate  our  test  sites  for 
overall  profitability,  and  the  overall  impact  on  the  MWR  dividends.  We  will  estab- 
lish future  test  BXMarts  only  where  programs  indicate  a  profitable  outcome. 


CIVIUAN  PERSONNEL 

Our  civilian  workforce  is  a  crucial  link  in  our  national  defense.  The  Department 
of  Defense  employs  more  than  800,000  civilians  around  the  world  and,  even  with 
the  drawdown,  we  remain  by  far  the  largest  F'ederal  employer. 

DOWNSIZING  THE  CIVILIAN  WORKFORCE 

Regular  employment  in  the  Department  of  Defense  has  fallen  from  1,117,000  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1989  to  837,000  in  November  1995.  This  cut  represents  25 
percent  of  our  worltforce. 

We  continue  to  work  hard  to  manage  the  drawdown  of  our  civilian  workforce. 

Through  creative  use  of  our  transition  programs  we  have  been  able  to  hold  our 
involuntary  separations,  that  is  separations  by  reductions-in-force  (RIF),  to  less  than 
nine  percent.  To  achieve  this  remarkable  rate  we  have  applied  a  variety  of  transi- 
tion assistance  programs.  The  DOD  FViority  Placement  Program  (PPP)  has  placed 
133,000  workers  in  its  30-year  history  and  continues  to  find  jobs  for  more  than  900 
surplus  employees  per  month.  We  are  making  good  use  of  the  Voluntary  Early  Re- 
tirement Authority  to  allow  employees  to  retire  under  reduced  age  and  service  re- 
quirements. 

The  Defense  Outplacement  Referral  System  has  been  available  since  fiscal  year 
1992.  Under  this  system  we  have  referred  about  18,000  employees  to  potential  pri- 
vate-sector employers.  We  are  also  using  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  Payments 
(VSIP)  or  "buyouts."  These  are  lump  sum  payments  oi  up  to  $25,000  to  encourage 
employees  in  surplus  occupations  to  resign  or  retire.  Roughly  78,000  employees  have 
left  with  VSEPs,  avoiding  a  like  number  of  layoffs.  Another  new  program  is  the  non- 
Federal  Hiring  Incentive.  Effective  August  25,  1995,  this  program  offers  non-Federal 
employers  up  to  $10,000  to  retrain  or  relocate  a  DOD  employee  and  keep  the  jierson 
employed  for  at  least  a  year. 

Despite  the  drawdown,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  workforce  balance.  The 
cuts  have  affected  men  and  women  in  equal  proportions.  Female  employees  com- 
prise 37  percent  of  the  workforce,  the  same  proportion  they  did  in  September  1989. 
We  have  made  progress  in  our  higher  graded  positions.  In  grades  GS-13  through 
SES,  women  have  increased  their  representation  from  14  to  19  percent.  Minority 
group  members  have  increased  from  10  to  12  percent  of  the  work  force. 

We  have  managed  our  reductions  by  being  true  to  our  goals  (reducing  staff,  avoid- 
ing involuntary  separations,  assisting  employees,  and  acnieving  balance).  We  dele- 
gate authority  to  tne  lowest  possible  levels  and  use  our  transition  tools  effectively. 
At  the  same  time  we  pay  constant  attention  to  workforce  demographics  and  the  re- 
sults of  downsizing  while  holding  on  to  our  mission  and  readiness  requirements. 

Even  though  we  are  working  hard  to  make  the  downsizing  go  smoothly  and  hu- 
manely, we  also  are  concerned  about  the  people  and  programs  that  remain.  We  are 
streamlining  and  automating  our  personnel  management  systems  to  improve  the 
service  we  provide  to  our  managers  and  employees,  increase  efficiency,  and  reduce 
costs. 

SYSTEMS  MODERNIZATION 

We  are  developing  a  standard  DOD  system  to  allow  immediate  access  to  current 
civilian  personnel  data,  provide  on-line  update  of  employee  data,  reduce  training 
and  operational  costs,  and  improve  productivity.  To  accelerate  the  process,  we  have 
selected  a  commercial  off-the-shelf  software  package  as  a  basis  for  the  modern  data 
system.  For  interim  improvement,  we  have  completed  or  nearly  completed  thirteen 
projects  to  automate  functions  that  account  for  at  least  half  of  the  standard  Civilian 
Personnel  Office  workload.  Our  target  system  should  be  deployed  in  fiscal  year 
1998. 

REGIONALIZATION 

To  improve  productivity  and  customer  service  while  reducing  costs,  the  military 
departments  and  defense  agencies  are  pulling  functions  from  their  installation  Civil- 
ian Personnel  Offices  into  regional  service  centers.  We  will  have  23  regional  centers 
to  perform  those  functions  that  can  be  performed  more  efficiently  and  effectively 
from  a  central  operation.  The  Army  has  opened  three  regional  centers  and  is  devel- 
oping seven  more  sites.  The  Navy  has  opened  two  centers  with  six  additional  sites 
filanned.  The  Air  Force  will  establish  a  single  center.  Four  centers  serving  the  de- 
ense  agencies  will  be  operated  by  the  Wasnington  Headquarters  Service,  the  De- 
fense Mapping  Agency,  the  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Service,  and  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency.  All  the  centers  will  be  operational  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1998. 


DEPLOYED  INJURY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  TRACKING  SYSTEM 

To  help  support  the  field  liaison  offices  we  established  last  year  at  Department 
of  Labor  offices,  we  have  developed  and  deployed  a  comprehensive  tracking  and  au- 
diting system.  This  system  facilitates  the  now  of  information  to  all  of  our  DOD  in- 
stallations and  helps  us  insure  that  only  valid  claims  are  paid.  The  system  has  al- 
ready been  installed  in  67  personnel  omces,  and  150  more  offices  will  receive  the 
system  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Combined  with  home  visits  and  case  reviews,  this 
system  saved  the  Department  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1995.  This  represents  a  po- 
tential lifetime  savings  of  $110  million. 

IMPROVED  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  Civilian  Personnel  Policy  and  Civilian  Personnel  Management  Service  staffs 
have  undertaken  several  initiatives  to  improve  labor  relations  and  partnerships 
within  the  Department.  We  had  a  major  role  in  developing  the  National  Partnership 
Council  (NPC)  Handbook  and  establishing  an  NPC  Partnership  Award.  The  Defense 
Partnership  Council  continues  to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  providing  assistance  to 
labor  and  management  teams.  Extensive  savings  have  been  achieved  through  part- 
nership. For  example,  at  the  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center,  an  organization  that 
had  a  history  of  labor-management  problems,  partnership  initiatives  resulted  in  an 
89  percent  decrease  in  unfair  labor  practice  (ULP)  filings  from  1992  to  1995.  Union 
grievances  fell  by  82  percent  and  emplovee  grievances  fell  by  85  percent.  At  Rock 
Island,  a  negotiated  alternate  work  schedule  cut  overtime  costs  by  $250,000  in  1995. 
At  the  Trident  Refit  Facility,  the  result  of  no  formal  ULPs  in  a  year  and  a  half  and 
no  arbitrations  in  2  years  has  been  a  cost  avoidance  of  $300,000. 

RESOLVED  IMPASSE  IN  PORTUGUESE  LABOR  NEGOTIATIONS 

Following  extensive  discussions  and  coordination  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  with  the  Department  of  State  and  our  Embassy  in  Lisbon,  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  framing  an  acceptable  solution  to  an  impasse  that  was  straining  U.S. -Por- 
tuguese relations  and  our  operations  at  Lajes  Air  Base  in  the  Azores.  Iriis  settle- 
ment removed  the  remaining  barrier  to  U.S.-Portugal  execution  of  a  new  charter  on 
cooperation,  a  revised  technical  agreement,  and  the  understanding  on  labor. 

CONSOLIDATED  OFFICES  OF  COMPLAINT  INVESTIGATION 

When  the  complaints  investigation  offices  of  the  military  departments  were  con- 
solidated into  a  single  Defense-wide  Office  of  Complaints  Investigations  (OCI)  in  fis- 
cal year  1994,  we  inherited  33  site  offices  around  the  world.  We  have  cut  the  num- 
ber of  sites  to  25  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995  and  plan  further  reductions.  Even 
with  these  consolidations  and  reductions  in  staff,  the  OCI  staff  has  managed  to  re- 
duce the  case  backlog  of  1,800  cases  and  now  completes  90  percent  of  the  cases  in 
120  days  as  opposed  to  the  180-day  reauirement.  Through  the  use  of  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  efforts  (mediation  and  fact-finding)  we  saved  the  Department  ap- 
proximately $8  million  in  case  processing  costs  in  fiscal  year  1995.  OCI  investigators 
completed  over  4,000  cases  during  the  fiscal  year,  of  which  20  percent  were  resolved 
through  the  use  of  ADR. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Effective  eaual  opportunity  policies  provide  the  All-Volunteer  Force  access  to  the 
widest  possible  pool  of  qualified  men  and  women,  allow  the  military  to  train  and 
assign  people  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service,  and  guarantee  service  men  and 
women  that  they  will  be  judged  by  their  performance  and  will  be  protected  from  dis- 
crimination and  harassment.  These  conditions  are  the  context  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment's equal  opportunity  policies  and  programs  are  developed  and  implemented. 

In  a  March  3,  1994,  memorandum  to  all  DOD  components.  Secretary  Perry  reiter- 
ated his  unequivocal  commitment  to  equal  opportunity.  The  Secretary  said,  "equal 
opportunity  is  not  just  the  right  thing  to  do,  it  is  also  a  military  and  economical 
necessity.  Most  importantly,  all  employees  of  this  Department  have  a  right  to  carry 
out  their  jobs  without  discrimination  or  harassment  .  .  .  therefore,  I  will  not  toler- 
ate discrimination  or  harassment  of  or  by  any  Department  of  Defense  employee." 

The  Secretary  recognizes  that  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  jeopardize 
organizational  readiness  by  weakening  interpersonal  bonds,  eroding  unit  cohesion, 
and  threatening  good  order  and  discipline.  By  comprehensively  addressing  human 
relations  issues  and  by  expeditiously  investigating  and  resolving  discrimination 
complaints,  the  Department  supports  readiness.  Following  the  Secretary's  lead,  sen- 
ior DOD  civilian  ofiicials  and  military  leaders  strive  to  ensure  that  every  individual 


in  the  Department,  militaiy  or  civilian,  is  free  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  fullest  po- 
tential in  an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  dignity. 

In  May  1995,  the  Department  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the  report  of  the  De- 
fense Equal  Opportunity  Council  (DEOC)  Task  Force  on  Discrimination  and  Sexual 
Harassment  as  directed  by  Section  532  of  Public  Law  103-337.  The  report  contained 
48  recommendations  for  improvements  in  the  military  services'  discrimination  and 
harassment  prevention  programs,  including  the  establishment  of  Department-wide 
standards  for  discrimination  complaints  processing.  The  report's  48  recommenda- 
tions were  put  in  place  with  the  issuance  of  DOD  Directive  1350.2,  "Department  of 
Defense  Military  Equal  Opportunity  (MEO)  Program"  in  August  1995. 

Our  equal  opportunity  elTorts  contribute  to  building  a  military  force  which  reflects 
the  diversity  of  our  nation.  Its  composition  is  a  resounding  statement  about  what 
is  (mssible  in  a  multi-racial,  multi-ethnic  society.  Most  nations  are  multi-racial,  and 
many  of  them  are  driven  along  lines  of  race,  religion,  or  language.  When  the  U.S. 
military  is  deployed,  whether  for  warfighting  or  peacekeeping,  it  displays  the  possi- 
bility of  overcoming  those  sources  of  division.  It  shows  that  diversity  can  be  a  source 
of  strength. 

SUMMARY 

The  overview  of  the  Department's  personnel  programs  that  I  have  set  out  in  this 
statement  presents  a  complex  array  of  initiatives  and  activities.  Our  objective,  by 
contrast,  remains  straightforward — meeting  the  challenge  of  medium  term  readiness 
by  bringing  stability  to  the  force  and  implementing  Secretary  Perry's  ambitious 
quality  of  hfe  initiative. 

At  this  point  I  believe  we  are  in  good  shape.  We  have  met  the  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge of  aownsizing  an  All -Volunteer  Force  successfully.  Today's  armed  forces  are 
more  experienced,  of  higher  quality  and  more  diverse  than  ever  before.  Our  recruit- 
ment programs — the  lifeblood  of  a  quality  force — have  been  successful  in  terms  of 
meeting  numerical  goals  and  in  terms  of  quality.  There  are  challenges  ahead,  but 
I  am  confident  that,  with  the  continuing  support  of  the  congress  and  this  committee, 
we  can  continue  to  achieve  our  readiness  objectives  and  provide  the  men  and  women 
in  uniform  who  serve  this  Nation  and  their  families  the  quality  of  life  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee  today.  I  look 
forward  to  answering  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  second  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pang  follows:] 
Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  Frederick  Pang 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  report  on  the 
candidacy  of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  to  be  converted  to  a  "performance 
based  organization"  or  PBO. 

Before  I  turn  to  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  summary  observa- 
tions about  our  work  together  and  why  we  must  provide  strong  stewardship  of  this 
important  program. 

I  know  that  you  share  our  pride  in  the  professionalism  and  dedication  of  today's 
Armed  Forces  and  we  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  continuing  support  of  funding 
to  ensure  this  force  remains  professional  and  ready.  This  support  is  critical  as  we 
ask  so  much  of  our  military  and  their  families. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  required  our  forces  to  be  smaller,  more  versatile, 
and  mobile.  Mission  requirements  have  increased  the  pace  of  deployments  and  our 
people  have  weathered  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  a  major  down-sizing. 

We  recognize  that  we  must  reciprocate  for  their  service  by  caring  for  families,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  concerned  about  the  well  being  of  their  loved  ones  who  are 
deployed  away  from  home.  We  must  take  extra  measures  to  ensure  to  care  for  our 
forces  in  the  field  who  face  danger,  tedium,  fatigue  and  austere  conditions.  We  must 
be  continually  mindful  our  the  sacrifices  being  made  by  our  people  who  today  are 
flying  sorties  in  Southwest  Asia,  steaming  in  the  Taiwan  Straits,  toiling  in  the 
mountains  of  Bosnia,  standing  guard  on  the  Korean  DMZ,  and  performing  many 
other  missions  in  defense  of  freedom.  Behind  all  those  people  at  the  point  of  the 
spear  are  hundreds  of  thousands  providing  logistics  and  support  every  day. 

The  MWR  and  resale  system  is  an  integral  part  of  this  support  network  and  we 
appreciate  your  continuing  support. 

We  know  that  the  subcommittee's  consistent  and  long-standing  suppxjrt  comes 
with  expectations: 


•  Expectations  of  our  military  people  that  we  will  provide  quality  programs 
that  are  afTordable  and  that  the  funds  they  contribute  will  be  well-managed 
and  safeguarded. 

•  Expectations  of  the  taxpayers  that  we  will  continually  strive  to  gain  the 
most  mileage  for  the  dollars  provided  to  these  programs. 

•  Expectations  of  the  thousands  of  employees  ana  managers  of  the  program 
that  we  will  be  thoughtful  and  compassionate  as  we  make  decisions  affect- 
ing their  livelihoods. 

We  recognize  that  we  must  endeavor  to  provide  a  stable  and  optimal  program  that 
embraces  all  of  these  expectations.  We  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  this  task  and 
seek  your  continued  cooperation  and  support. 

The  MWR  and  resale  system  has  several  challenges: 

•  Force  structure  reductions  and  base  closures  have  reduced  the  economies 
of  scale  that  have  traditionally  underpinned  this  program  and  allowed  us 
to  support  a  larger  overhead  structure. 

•  Off-base  discounters  have  made  their  presence  known  outside  of  military 
bases. 

•  Budget  pressures  place  the  system  under  the  microscope. 

•  At  remote  and  overseas  areas,  the  system  must  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  the  only  thing  for  our  military  people. 

But,  there  also  are  opportunities: 

•  The  system  has  enormous  talent  and  financial  potential  that,  if  well-man- 
aged, can  be  harnessed  to  ensure  the  program's  viability  well  into  the  next 
century. 

•  Changes  in  data  processing,  telecommunications,  and  transportation  are 
revolutionizing  business  and  we  can  take  advantages  of  these  develop- 
ments. 

•  Force  structure  and  basing  has  stabilized,  allowing  a  more  predictive 
business  environment. 

•  The  philosophy  of  government  is  changing,  opening  the  door  for  more  in- 
novation. 

This  brings  me  to  the  nomination  of  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  (DECA)  as 
a  performance  based  organization  (PBO).  The  PBO  has  as  its  core  principle  that 
quality  and  affordability  must  take  a  front  seat  to  preserving  a  bureaucracy  weighed 
down  with  outdated  and  overlapping  systems  ana  programs.  We  must  remove  the 
restraints  that  allow  us  to  take  advantage  of  and  allow  managers  to  manage.  They 
should  be  measured  by  the  criteria  of  efficiency,  cost  and  service. 

We  have  made  major  advances  in  the  management  of  the  commissary  system 
since  consolidation  was  directed  and  these  advances  have  poised  the  commissaries 
on  the  threshold  of  moving  even  further  in  our  effort  to  embrace  the  expectations 
of  the  patrons  and  the  taxpayer.  We  believe  that  the  PBO  holds  promise  for  the  next 
generation  of  commissary  evolution  in  order  to  meet  these  expectations. 

As  part  of  Vice-President  Gore's  reinventing  government  program,  agencies  were 
asked  to  nominate  candidates  for  a  fresh  and  innovative  approach  to  responding  to 
customers  and  gaining  efficiencies.  The  Defense  Department  nominated  DECA.  We 
did  so  because  DECAs  focus  on  customer  service,  and  its  revenue-based,  business- 
based  operations  are  well-suited  to  the  concept. 

We  are  focusing  on  three  main  areas: 

•  Personnel.  Most  of  DECA's  appropriation  is  used  to  pay  for  personnel.  We 
are  examining  ways  to  reduce  this  cost  by  removing  many  of  the  regulatory 
barriers  to  efficiency  in  personnel  management.  This  will  all  be  done  in  con- 
sultation with  the  unions  and  will  be  aimed  at  providing  an  environment 
that  allows  for  career  progression  based  upon  merit. 

•  Acquisition.  DECA  is  m  the  purchasing  and  resale  business.  Smarter 
buying  will  allow  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  administration,  and  allow  us  to 
explore  new  avenues  to  reduce  prices  for  patrons. 

•  Funding.  DECA  works  with  four  different  kinds  of  money-customer  re- 
ceipts, stock  funds,  surcharge  collections,  and  operation  and  maintenance 
funding.  We  are  examining  how  to  better  manage  these  funds  in  order  to 
reduce  administrative  costs  and  maximize  the  collective  benefits  of  these 
funds  through  improved  cash  management  and  application  of  all  resources 
to  meet  the  most  important  needs.  This  would  be  done  with  strict  account- 
ability over  the  sources  and  uses  of  these  funds. 

The  PBO  would  function  like  a  government  corporation.  Government  corporations 
are  those  entities  that  are  predominately  business  in  nature,  produce  revenues,  in- 


volve  a  large  number  of  business  transactions  with  the  public,  and  require  greater 
flexibility. 
Let  me  address  a  couple  of  concerns  that  you  may  have: 

•  With  regard  to  patron  prices  and  service.  Our  objective  is  to  reduce  man- 
agement and  administrative  costs,  but  enhance  service.  Secretary  Perry  is 
committed  to  preserving  the  commissary  benefit  at  its  current  level. 

•  With  regard  to  Congressional  involvement  and  oversight,  PBOs  differ 
sharply  from  government  corporations  in  that  Congressional  accountability 
and  oversight  is  maintained.  The  fine  relationship  that  we  have  forged  with 
this  subcommittee  over  the  years  would  be  kept. 

We  will  move  forward  prudently  as  we  explore  the  concept  and  its  potential.  We 
will  need  help  from  Congress  to  make  this  happen  and  I  trust  that  we  will  receive 
it.  We  will  work  closely  with  the  subcommittee  to  ensure  your  concerns  are  ad- 
dressed and  that  there  is  a  full  understanding  of  the  structure  and  procedures  that 
will  be  installed. 

I  beheve  we  must  be  mindful  that  there  are  outside  influences  emerging  that  pro- 
vide an  imperative  for  change.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  undertaking  a 
major  review  of  the  program  at  the  direction  of  two  committees  of  congress  includ- 
ing the  budget  committee.  There  are  strong  efforts  in  Congress  and  in  the  Pentagon 
to  privatize  functions  and  commissaries  are  not  necessarily  immune.  The  most  im- 
portant imperative  as  we  pursue  our  PRO  initiative  is  that  we  provide  for  a  stable 
end-state  where  patrons  do  not  have  to  fear  for  their  benefit  and  employees  do  not 
have  to  fear  for  their  jobs — v.'e  need  to  proceed  aggressively,  and  prudently. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  recognize  the  proud  and  professional  service  of 
Major  General  Richard  E.  Beale,  Jr.  For  2V2  years,  he  has  worked  hard  through  dif- 
ficult times  to  manage  a  commissary  system  in  transition.  General  Beale  will  be  re- 
tiring this  summer  and  I  know  that  you  will  join  me  in  congratulating  him  on  an 
outstanding  career  of  dedication  in  service  to  our  nation  and  in  wishing  him  the  best 
in  his  future  endeavors. 

I  would  also  like  to  announce  a  new  addition  to  my  team.  He  is  no  stranger  to 
this  subcommittee  or  to  DOD.  He  is  Mr.  Stephen  O.  Rossetti.  Steve  joined  us  last 
week  to  assist  me  in  this  area.  Steve  will  report  directly  to  me  on  defense-wide 
MWR  and  resale  policies  and  programs.  We  look  forward  to  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarks.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit these  remarks. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  I  would  prefer  just  to  do  the  whole 
panel  and  have  everybody  pitch  in.  So,  if  we  could  just  take  the 
statements  from  the  personnel  chiefs,  we  will  do  that  and  then  just 
open  it  up  for  questioning  for  everyone.  General  Stroup? 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  THEODORE  G.  STROUP,  JR.,  USA, 
DEPUTY  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  PERSONNEL 

General  Stroup.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  am  grateful  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  this  year  on  behalf  of  all  of  America's 
Army,  our  active  component,  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve, which  approximate  a  million  young  men  and  women  today, 
young  men  and  women  that  we  bring  in,  as  you  well  know,  with 
your  support  who  are  drug-free,  crime-free,  high  school  diploma 
graduates,  easily  the  upper  50  percent  of  the  academic  standing  of 
our  high  schools. 

For  the  record  I  will  submit  my  prepared  remarks  with  your  per- 
mission. 

Today  I  want  to  cover  in  my  personal  remarks  a  range  of  items 
ranging  from  readiness  to  recruiting  and  retention  to  quality  of  life, 
personnel  tempo  from  observations  I  have  made  over  the  last  2  to 
3  months  in  my  travels  throughout  the  force. 

My  travels  have  ranged  from  Tallahassee,  Florida  where  I  visited 
an  Army  reserve  unit  that  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  Europe  to 
work  the  implementation  force  as  a  postal  unit.  This  unit  was  a 
unit  made  up  of  citizen  soldiers  who  had  volunteered  before  for 


Haiti  and  also  for  Somalia  to  move  the  mail.  They  were  a  mail 
unit.  I  saw  them  preparing  in  Tallahassee  and  then  recently  I  saw 
them  shoving  mail  bags  and  preparing  mail  packages  at  Frankfurt- 
Rhein-Mainz  airport  to  transport  them  further  into  Hungary  and 
to  Bosnia.  They  have  got  a  great  record  and  they  represent  the 
quality  of  our  Army  reservists. 

Likewise,  I  visited  the  114th  Military  Police  Company  which  was 
activated  for  the  IFOR  and  is  now  serving  in  Mannheim,  Germany 
in  the  mission  of  force  protection  and  in  community  police  work.  All 
volunteers,  all  terrific  representatives  of  America's  National  Guard 
from  four  or  five  different  communities  around  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi. The  first  sergeant,  for  example,  was  an  elected  county 
judge.  The  company  commander  was  a  professor  at  Jackson  State 
University.  We  had  veterans  in  it  all  the  way  back  to  the  Vietnam 
era. 

The  rest  of  my  recent  visit  to  Europe  was  to  visit  the  troops,  both 
deployed  from  USAREUR  into  the  force  and  also  to  take  a  look  at 
the  quality  of  life. 

While  across  the  force  we  may  be  stretched  and  strained  as  I 
said  last  year  in  my  remarks,  I  think  we  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
in  holding  up  the  Nation's  mission  in  implementing  the  IFOR  in 
Bosnia,  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  communities  remaining  behind. 
General  Crouch  has  put  particular  attention,  for  example,  on  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  rear  detachments  are  taking  care  of  the  families, 
taking  care  of  the  quality  of  life.  Medical  support  has  not  dropped 
a  beat. 

Other  reservists  and  active  duty  soldiers  I  visited  that  were  in 
the  rear  detachments  were  in  the  hospitals  behind.  A  hospital  de- 
tachment from  Denver,  Colorado  made  of  the  Army  doctors  and 
Army  nurses  were  proud  they  were  there.  They  had  volunteered 
and  they  were  looking  forward  to  completing  their  tour  and  return- 
ing back. 

In  Korea,  as  you  know,  we  still  have  troops  that  are  on  the  de- 
militarized zone  in  the  joint  security  area.  All-active  component.  It 
is  really  the  only  vestige  of  the  Cold  War  left,  but  they  are  dyna- 
mite young  men  and  women.  They  range  from  military  police  cap- 
tains of  the  female  gender  working  in  the  JSA  as  the  officer  in 
charge  on  shift  work,  to  Patriot  soldiers  that,  since  last  year  when 
I  testified  in  front  of  you,  have  now  been  deployed  in  the  south  in 
Suwon  and  Osan  Air  Force  Bases  as  part  of  that  protection,  to 
members  of  an  Apache  battalion  that  we  have  deployed  over  there 
on  a  permanent  basis  and,  of  course,  members  of  both  our  supply 
corps  in  the  south  and  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  (MECH)  in  the 
north. 

Back  in  the  United  States  where  the  majority  of  our  forces  are 
now  deployed  in  a  power  projection  role,  ranging  from  Fort  Stew- 
art, Fort  Drum,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas  to  armor- 
ies in  Houston,  Texas  to  reserve  centers  in  Camp  Blanding,  Flor- 
ida, the  morale  of  our  troops  remains  high. 

The  personnel  tempo  of  the  individual  soldiers  has  increased 
since  1989  in  terms  of  the  number  of  deployments  by  over  300  per- 
cent. That  is  a  figure  I  did  not  have  calculated  when  I  spoke  to  you 
last  year,  but  as  we  have  taken  a  look  at  deployments  that  our 
total  force  has  gone  on,  we  have  found  that  that  calculation  has 
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yielded  that  number.  That  also  does  not  include  deployments  that 
we  are  making  to  the  combat  training  centers  such  as  Fort  Irwin, 
Fort  Polk,  or  Hohenfels  or  Grafenwoehr  in  Germany. 

General  Reimer,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  I  are  looking  at  the  way 
we  measure  PERSTEMPO  now  in  two  components  of  skill  tempo 
and  deployment  tempo  for  units,  in  light  of  what  the  Marsh  Com- 
mission indicated,  is  1  day  away  equals  1  day  away.  Two  other 
service  components  have  a  metric  that  looks  like  that,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  summer,  we  will  have  made  a  decision  on  how  we  are 
going  to  measure  that. 

I  am  verv  appreciative  of  the  support  that  you  all  have  given  us 
in  terms  of  dollars  for  advertising.  It  has  turned  the  corner  as  far 
as  the  Army  is  concerned. 

While  propensity  has  leveled  out  and  has  stopped  its  drop,  our 
recruiters  are  still  working  as  hard  as  ever  from  the  initial  contact 
to  the  contract  signing.  We  have  reengineered  our  recruiting  force. 
The  advertising  dollars  for  the  active  component  and  for  the  USAR 
are  beginning  to  make  a  difference  and  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
know  that  the  Army  is  continuing  to  hire. 

One  would  think,  not  only  in  my  service  but  in  the  other  services 
represented  here,  with  the  business  that  we  have  and  the  oper- 
ational deployments  in  this  new  post-Cold  War  world  that  reten- 
tion would  be  falling.  It  is  simply  not  happening  yet  in  the  Army, 
and  yet  my  gut  tells  me  from  my  years  of  experience,  regardless 
of  the  amazing  resiliency  of  the  young  career  soldiers,  that  at  some 
point  in  time  I  believe  that  we  will  see  a  dip  in  retention.  But  as 
I  look  across  the  force  in  all  the  MOS's,  I  have  not  seen  a  dip  in 
retention.  It  has  me  mystified.  But  as  I  told  you,  from  my  gut  I 
think  we  are  probably  on  the  edge  fi-om  this  standpoint.  But,  again, 
the  support  we  have  gotten  from  your  committee  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality  of  life  and  compensation  has  been  available. 

Speaking  for  all  components,  I  am  equally  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port that  you  all  have  given  us  in  compensation  across  the  whole 
raft  of  pay  raises,  quality  of  life  indicators,  et  cetera.  That  has 
helped  and  I  ask  for  your  continued  help. 

Another  important  part  of  the  Army  that  I  am  responsible  for  is 
our  over  600,000  retirees.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  Army  today. 
They  still  continue  to  contribute.  They  help  us  on  recruiting.  They 
help  us  in  volunteer  work  around  our  installations.  In  fact,  we  even 
have  about  18,000  retirees  in  Europe  that  are  involved  one  way  or 
another. 

They  are  worried.  They  are  worried  about  the  same  thing  that 
the  active  force  is  worried  about  in  terms  of  compensation,  quality 
of  life,  and  medical  care.  As  their  representative,  I  know  that  I  can 
speak  to  you  fi-ankly  that  they  need  support  the  same  way  the  ac- 
tive components  do.  They  are  appreciative  of  the  support  they  have 
gotten  to  date. 

In  closing,  the  joy  and  the  pleasure  of  working  with  your  staff 
has  increased  as  my  first  year  has  gone  by.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful.  They  have  kept  us  honest.  The  provision  of  provid- 
ing questions  in  advance  that  our  staffs  could  work  on  mutually 
has  been  absolutely  superb.  I  wish  to  pass  my  thanks  and  grati- 
tude to  you  for  them. 

Sir,  this  concludes  my  remarks. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Stroup  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Lt.  Gen.  Tfieodore  G.  Stroup,  Jr. 
introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Army,  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee.  A  partnership  ex- 
ists between  the  ArTny  and  Army  Families.  The  basis  of  this  statement  is  the  under- 
standing that  the  Army  is  an  institution,  not  an  occupation.  Members  take  an  oath 
of  service  to  the  Nation  and  Army,  rather  than  simply  accept  a  job.  As  an  institu- 
tion, the  Army  has  moral  and  ethical  obligations  to  those  who  serve  and  their  fami- 
lies; they,  correspondingly,  have  responsibilities  to  the  Army.  This  relationship  cre- 
ates a  partnership  based  on  the  constants  of  human  behavior  and  our  American  tra- 
ditions that  blend  the  responsibility  of  each  individual  for  his/her  own  welfare  and 
the  obligations  of  the  society  to  its  members.  Despite  ongoing  turbulence,  our  Army 
remains  highly  capable  of  accomplishing  its  various  missions  around  the  world,  ft 
is  important  that  we  insure  that  our  soldiers'  and  family  members'  auality  of  life 
remains  high.  We  enlist  soldiers,  we  reenlist  families.  Today,  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  not  only  on  quality  of  life  issues,  but  also  give  you  an  overview  and  status 
repx)rt  of  America's  Army  today. 

READINESS 

Bosnia  units  are  staffed  for  success.  As  expected,  and  consistent  with  our  CONUS- 
based  strategy,  our  rapid  deployers  are  fully  ready,  and  our  forward  deployed  and 
initial  reinforcing  units  are  manned  at  slightly  lower  levels  in  accordance  with  our 
distribution  priorities.  NCO  shortages  are  tne  primary  readiness  concern  of  our  com- 
manders, but  promotions  to  Sergeant  are  projected  to  be  very  strong  (about  2,000 
per  month)  throu^out  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  which  will  help  senior 
grade  readiness.  Additionally,  personnel  extended  in  Europe  for  the  Bosnia  mission 
(about  4,000)  will  return  to  CONUS  in  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996.  This 
coupled  with  promotions  to  Sergeant,  will  alleviate  many  of  the  CONUS  readiness 
concerns.  Our  readiness  challenges  are  threefold:  (1)  budget — which  currently  trans- 
lates into  98  percent  NCO  levels;  (2)  distribution — moving  soldiers  in  response  to 
structure  changes  and  redistributing  to  fill  holes  caused  by  the  voluntary  nature  of 
the  drawdown  which  created  uneven  losses  among  installations;  and  the  (3)  Bosnia 
deployment — where  European  extensions  (Involuntary  F'oreign  Service  Tour  Exten- 
sions), early  arrivals  to  Europe,  and  Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT)  diversions 
have  had  a  short-term  impact  on  CONUS  units. 

PERSTEMPO 

The  Army's  average  yearly  deployment  rate  will  increase  from  4.2  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1995  to  6  percent  in  fiscal  year  1996.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  over 
34,000  soldiers  will  be  deployed  with  25,000  in  support  of  IFOR  (Implementation 
Force).  Soldiers  who  deployed  in  fiscal  year  1995,  were  away  from  home  station  for 
an  average  of  138  days.  The  average  for  deployed  soldiers  is  expected  to  rise  to  ap- 
proximately 235  days  in  fiscal  year  1996,  as  a  result  of  deployments  committed  with 
Operation  Joint  Endeavor  in  Bosnia.  This  is  stretching  commanders'  readiness  capa- 
bilities to  collectively  train  and  accept  additional  missions.  Just  as  important  is  the 
strain  placed  on  individual  units,  soldiers  and  family  members.  We  have  a  high 
quality  force  which  is  extremely  resilient,  and  although  we  see  no  statistical  evi- 
Qence  of  major  retention  problems  as  of  now,  there  is  concern  for  quality  of  life  and 
retention  for  certain  MOSs  and  units  that  deploy  frequently.  Mia-career  retention 
is  being  watched  very  closely  for  signs  of  trouble  caused  by  not  only  PERSTEMPO, 
but  the  cumulative  impact  of  slower  promotions,  selective  reenlistment  bonus  reduc- 
tions, changes  in  the  retirement  system  (40  percent  vs.  50  percent  of  base  pay  at 
20  years),  and  similar  changes  collectively  perceived  as  erosion  of  benefits. 

ENLISTED  ISSUES 

The  All  Volunteer  Army  has  been  and  is  today  a  success  by  anyone's  measure. 
We  are  attracting  highly  qualified  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and  providing  them 
with  personal  and  professional  challenges  and  opportunities  only  available  to  those 
willing  to  selflessly  serve  for  the  good  of  others,  occasionally  at  the  cost  of  their  very 
lives. 

We  also  know  that  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command's  (USAREC)  ability  to 
routinely  provide  the  required  number  of  new  accessions  to  sustain  the  All  Volun- 
teer Army  is  very  fragile  and  dependent  on  sustained  adequate  resource  levels.  In 


the  late  19708,  the  country  took  for  granted  USAREC's  success  and  dramatically  re- 
duced funding  levels.  It  produced  the  "hollow  Army."  You  responded  with  more  re- 
sources such  as  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill,  increased  basic  pay  and  educational  bene- 
fits, and  the  Army  has  since  maintained  its  readiness  throughout  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s. 

As  we  downsized  the  Army  in  the  1990s,  funding  was  sharply  curtailed  again  in 
fiscal  years  1992-1994.  The  effects  of  this  reduction  were  hidden  as  reduced  acces- 
sions in  conjunction  with  voluntary  and  involuntary  losses  were  used  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Army.  Late  in  fiscal  year  1994,  however,  we  came  to  you  and  said  that 
youth  awareness  and  propensity  for  service  had  been  consistently  falling  and  that 
we  were  once  again  experiencing  significant  accession  concerns.  You  responded  and 
provided  substantial  additional  recruiting  resources.  Consequently,  the  Army 
achieved  both  its  fiscal  year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995  accession  missions. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  is  also  achieving  its  accession  mission 
of  about  70,000  soldiers  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  recently  released  Youth  Attitude 
Tracking  Survey  (YATS)  indicates  that  the  fall  in  positive  youth  projjensity  appears 
to  have  Deen  halted  largely  as  a  result  of  our  robust  national  advertising  campaign 
and  its  funding  level.  This  success  is  directly  tied  to  your  continued  prompt  support 
for  recruiting  of  which  we  are  most  appreciative. 

As  the  Army  emerges  from  drawdown  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996  and  begins 
to  operate  at  a  steady  end  strength,  the  enlisted  accession  requirement  increases 
from  the  70,000  range  to  the  90,000  range  as  all  losses  will  have  to  be  replaced  on 
a  one-for-one  basis.  The  Army  is  concerned  about  such  a  large  increase  in  the  re- 
quired number  of  annual  accessions  and  we  are  reviewing  potential  solutions  to  both 
maintain  readiness  and  to  provide  the  correct  number  of  accessions. 

The  Enlisted  Voluntary  Early  Out  Program  ended  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Between 
1989  and  1996,  the  enlisted  force  decreased  by  238,000  or  about  36  percent.  Our 
focus  has  turned  from  drawdown  toward  sustainment.  Only  a  very  small  number 
of  soldiers  (approximately  700)  that  were  specifically  disadvantaged  by  the 
drawdown  will  be  eligible  for  any  exit  benefits  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Some  reshaping 
at  the  MOS  and  grade  detail  is  all  that  remains.  The  fears  expressed  by  many  that 
minorities  and  women  would  be  disproportionately  affected  by  the  drawdown  were 
unfounded.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  drawdown,  the  percentage  of  women  has 
risen  from  11.2  percent  to  13.4  percent  and  minorities  35  percent  to  38  percent. 

Trends  in  retention  are  returning  to  their  pre-drawdown  historical  averages  for 
mid  and  first-term  soldiers.  Retention  rates  rose  in  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994  as 
a  result  of  fiscal  year  1992  voluntary  drawdown  programs.  Soldiers  electing  to  re- 
main after  fiscal  year  1992  were  more  likely  to  reenlist,  which  increased  the  overall 
rate.  Fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  year-to-date  figures  have  shown  reten- 
tion rates  to  be  at  slightly  above  pre-drawdown  levels.  However,  we  are  monitoring 
retention  closely  because  we  are  very  concerned  about  the  cumulative  impact  of  the 
NCO  promotion  slowdown  (98  percent).  Specialist  promotion  waiver  freeze,  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  retirement  annuity  (class  of  1980  and  1986)  and  the 
PERSTEMPO  rate.  Although  force  retention  objectives  were  attained  in  fiscal  year 
1995,  a  soldier's  decision  to  reenlist  is  very  fragile  and  can  change  quickly. 

Because  of  shortfalls  that  we  are  experiencing  in  MPA,  we  nave  been  forced  to 
reduce  NCO  manning  to  98  percent  for  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997.  This  equates  to 
approximately  3,(X)0  fewer  NCOs  and  a  slowdown  in  promotions  throughout  our  top 
five  enlisted  grades.  Fully  funding  the  enlisted  portion  of  the  MPA  is  very  important 
to  readiness,  retention  and  morale. 

OFFICER  ISSUES — OFFICFIR  DRAWDOWN  UPDATE 

As  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  the  officer  drawdown  is  close  enough  to  comple- 
tion where  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  our  end  strength  without  using  involuntary 
separation  programs.  The  primary  focus  for  the  fiscal  year  1996  program  is  end 
strength  and  balance  of  the  personnel  inventory  against  force  structure.  Drawdown 
program  objectives  continue  to  be  consistent  with  both  OSD  and  congressional  guid- 
ance to  maximize  voluntary  separations,  demonstrate  care  for  soldiers  and  their 
families,  maintain  warfighting  readiness,  and  do  it  all  within  budget.  Fiscal  year 
1996  officer  drawdown  programs  include  voluntary  losses  only,  and  include  Vol- 
untary Separation  Incentive  Program  (VSIP),  and  Voluntary  Early  Release/Retire- 
ment Program  (VERRP),  and  Temporary  Early  Retirement  (TERA).  Selective  Early 
Retirement  Boards  (SERBs)  will  not  be  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  officer 
drawdown,  nor  will  Reduction-in-Force  (RIF)  boards  be  scheduled. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  VERRP  includes  basic  branch  lieutenants  separating  with 
21-36  months  active  duty  and  lieutenants/captains  with  less  than  12  months  re- 
maining on  active  duty  service  obligations,  who  agree  to  assignment  to  Reserve 


Component  units.  Also  included  in  the  VERRP  are  colonels/lieutenant  colonels  with 
greater  than  20  years  of  service  reauesting  1  year  time-in-grade  waivers  (with  num- 
bers not  exceeding  2  percent  of  autnorized  strength).  Some  480  VERRP  takers  have 
been  identified  for  fiscal  year  1996,  across  all  grades  and  categories. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  VSIP  (either  lump  sum,  i.e.,  SSB,  or  annuity,  i.e..  Voluntary 
Separation  Incentive  proper)  is  limited  to  basic  and  special  branch  captaina/majors 
who  are  once  non-selected,  along  with  warrant  officers  and  other  special  branch  offi- 
cers in  selected  surplus  skills  who  have  not  been  considered  for  promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade.  Some  560  VSIP  takers  have  been  identified  for  fiscal  year  1996, 
across  all  grades  and  categories. 

TERA  is  targeted  toward  non-selected  majors  and  once  non-selected  captains  with 
15  or  more  years  of  service,  along  with  majors  and  warrant  officers  in  selected  cat- 
egories not  yet  considered  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Twice  non-se- 
lected basic  branch  majors  (440)  were  not  offered  selective  continuation  to  20  years 
of  service  for  the  first  time  during  the  drawdown  in  fiscal  year  1996.  This  policy 
will  continue  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  beyond,  as  management  of  the  field  ^aaes  to 
budgeted  end  strength  will  hinge  to  a  great  extent  on  retirement  of  majors  after 
twice  being  non-selected  to  lieutenant  colonel.  Some  835  TERA  takers  have  been 
identified  lor  fiscal  year  1996,  across  all  grades  and  categories.  This  authority  will 
continue  to  be  put  to  good  use  through  the  rest  of  the  drawdown. 

OFFICER  ACCESSION  PROGRAMS 

Changing  Army  requirements  and  increasing  lieutenant  overproduction  to  the 
USAR  require  a  change  to  the  ROTC  production  mission.  Accordingly,  the  ROTC 
mission  will  decrease  in  small  decrements  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  from  4,600 
to  3,800,  in  order  to  adjust  to  changing  requirements.  Cadet  Command  was  pre- 
viously missioned  to  produce  4,600  in  fiscal  year  1996  through  fiscal  year  2000;  the 
revised  mission  lowers  the  reauirement  to  4,275  for  fiscal  year  1996,  4,000  for  fiscal 
year  1997,  and  3,800  for  fiscal  year  1998  through  fiscal  year  2000.  This  lower  mis- 
sion was  the  result  of  three  separate  developments:  (1)  decreased  USAR/NG  lieuten- 
ant requirements;  (2)  reduced  active  component  end  strength  requirements;  (3)  ces- 
sation of  company  grade  RIF. 

With  respect  to  warrant  officers,  we  are  changing  aviation  accessions  and  continu- 
ation policy  on  twice  non-selected  CW4s,  as  part  of  an  overall  program  of  reduced 
accessions  and  increased  career  length.  Such  a  reduction  would  be  offset  by  using 
liberal  selective  continuation,  and  eventually  (fiscal  year  1998),  increased  selection 
rates.  The  training  seats  saved  via  the  reduced  accessions  would  in  turn  be  used 
to  provide  nwdemized  aircraft  training  to  more  experienced,  non-modernized,  avi- 
ators. 

We  initially  examined  initiating  this  decrease  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  then  con- 
tinuing over  the  next  3—4  years.  However,  after  study  by  the  Aviation  Center, 
USAAVNC  determined  that  reducing  fiscal  year  1996  accessions,  canceling  Initial 
Entry  Rotary  Wing  (IRE)  classes,  and  then  using  savings  for  modernized  transition 
training  was  cost  ineffective.  This  would  have  saved  over  $1  million,  but  the  savings 
would  have  been  more  than  off  set  by  penalties  owed  to  the  maintenance  and  fiight 
instructor  contractors.  Consequently,  we  will  continue  with  the  fiscal  year  1996  plan 
of  202  accessions  and  will  reduce  fiscal  year  1997  warrant  officer  aviation  accessions 
to  150.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  1997,  as  a  result  of  reduced  accessions,  50  additional 
modernized  training  seats  will  be  available  to  retrain  non-modernized  CW2/CW3 
aviation  warrant  officers. 

We  will  continue  to  ofTer  selective  continuation  for  two  time  non-select  CW4  mod- 
ernized aviators  starting  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Initial  projections  show  only  20-25 
warrant  ofiicers  per  year  in  this  category  will  probably  elect  to  continue.  However, 
the  cumulative  effect  afler  3-4  years  will  be  a  pool  of  experienced  aviators,  still 
available  for  cockpit  duty.  In  fiscal  year  1998,  once  the  warrant  officer  drawdown 
is  complete,  we  will  initiate  incremental  increases  to  aviation  warrant  officer  pro- 
motion rates,  in  an  additional  effort  towards  lengthening  of  the  average  aviation 
warrant  officer  career  length. 

OFFICER  STRENGTH  MANAGEMENT — RELIEF  FROM  THE  DOPMA  FIELD  GRADE  TABLES 

DOPMA  relief  is  a  proposal  to  modify  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  523 
to  increase  the  authorized  field  grade  strengths  of  the  services  relative  to  the  total 
number  of  commissioned  officers  on  active  duty.  The  Army  was  granted  temporary 
relief  of  1,220  additional  field  grade  authorizations  (420  lieutenant  colonels,  800  ma- 
jors) throu^  fiscal  year  1997. 

DOPMA  relief  is  needed  because  the  Army  cannot  adeauately  fill  its  field  grade 
authorizations,  given  the  current  grade  tables.  Field  graae  requirements  have  not 


decreased  at  the  same  rate  as  endstrength.  This  has  caused  the  average  fill  of  field 
grade  authorizations  to  drop  from  the  pre-drawdown  average  of  89  percent  to  84 
percent.  A  significant  reason  for  this  problem  is  the  growth  of  external/mandated 
requirements  which  the  Army  has  little  control  over,  but  must  fill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB)  reviewed  and  approved  the  Serv- 
ices' reouests  for  DOI'MA  relief  in  February  1996.  The  consolidated  OSD  packet  is 
expected  to  reach  Congress  sometime  later  this  month. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  ARMY 

The  Army  has  made  great  strides  in  the  assimilation  of  women.  In  1991,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  drawdown,  women  comprised  11.2  percent  of  the  active  Army. 
Today,  women  make  up  13.4  percent  of  tne  active  force.  At  present,  women  com- 
mand 36  Army  battalions,  and  7  Army  brigades.  We  have  5  female  general  officers 
in  the  Active  Army  and  one  promotable  Colonel  in  the  Army  Reserves.  Additionally, 
over  91  percent  of  the  Army  career  fields  are  open  to  women.  In  Bosnia,  there  are 
more  than  700  women  serving  in  a  variety  of  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat 
service  support  occupational  specialties.  A  woman  commanded  one  of  the  engineer 
bridge  companies  that  spanned  the  Sava  River.  Throughout  the  90's,  females  have 
continually  been  a  great  source  of  high-quality  non-prior  service  accessions.  They 
are  almost  exclusively  high  school  diploma  graduates,  and  approximately  70  percent 
score  in  the  upper  half  oithe  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  well  exceeding  goals. 
Thus  far  in  1996,  women  account  for  22  percent  of  all  recruits.  We  estimate  that 
we  will  close  the  year  with  over  20  percent,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  Amiy. 

Jobs  previously  reserved  for  males  are  becoming  increasingly  accessible  to  fe- 
males. In  April  1993,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  the  opening  of  combat 
aviation  to  women.  Subsequently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  expanded  opportunities 
for  women  by  opening  9,000  additional  pxjsitions  to  include  Army  combat  aviation. 
We  have  36  women  in  Hight  training  today  and  37  already  trained.  In  1994,  applica- 
tion of  the  new  assignment  rule  opened  an  additional  32,000  positions  Army-wide. 

The  Army  continues  to  fully  integrate  women  in  every  career  field  currently  open 
to  women  and  systematically  reviews  all  positions  to  open  additional  opportunities. 
As  of  February  1996,  the  Army  completed  the  coding  of  all  positions  now  open  to 
women.  Today,  over  700,000  positions  (67  percent)  in  the  tactical  Army  are  open  to 
women  and  140,0(X)  (99.9  percent)  positions  in  the  non-tactical  Army  are  open.  At 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  we  are  refining  strategies  that  will  en- 
sure integration  of  women  throughout  their  career  and  enhance  their  opportunities 
to  reach  strategic  leadership  positions. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  formed  a  committee  of  senior  leaders  from  each  service 
to  study  opportunities  for  women  in  each  service.  I  am  a  member  of  this  committee. 
We  ensure  that  policies  on  the  assignment  of  women  are  applied  consistently  across 
the  Services.  This  committee  also  reviews  and  reports  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  concerning  the  opportunity  for  women  to  serve  in  additional  spe- 
cialties, parental  and  family  policies,  and  deployability  and  pregnancy  policies. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  repeatedly  said  that  equal  treatment,  respect,  and 
trust  are  values  that  the  men  and  women  in  the  military  take  very  seriously.  The 
Army  remains  committed  to  providing  a  proactive  equal  opportunity  (EO)  program. 
Our  leaders  strive  to  ensure  that  equal  opportunity  and  fairness  are  provided  for 
all  soldiers  and  their  families  irrespective  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  ori- 
gin, and  to  provide  an  environment  free  of  sexual  harassment.  EO  initiatives  truly 
do  contribute  to  readiness — they  remain  critical  to  assuring  positive  command  cli- 
mates, strong  unit  cohesion,  and  pleasant  working  environments  for  soldiers.  All  sol- 
diers have  the  ri^t  to  compete  for  advancement  based  upon  their  individual  abili- 
ties and  merit.  Any  arbitrary,  differential  treatment  of  persons  because  of  their  race, 
color,  sex,  national  origin,  or  religion  is  examined  ana  addressed  by  leaders  at  all 
levels. 

Leaders  continue  to  work  to  prevent  all  forms  of  discrimination  and  sexual  har- 
assment from  occurring,  respond  adequately  and  appropriately  to  all  EO  complaints, 
and  then  work  to  eliminate  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  from  the  force. 
These  aims  are  accomplished  through  the  maintenance  of  successful  initiatives  in 
place  and  the  development  of  new  strategies  that  will  maximize  the  productivity  of 
all  men  and  women. 

PAY  RAISE  &  BAQ  INCREASE 

The  President's  decision  to  fund  the  pay  raise  at  three  percent  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  soldiers.  Pay  and  benefits  continue  to  oe  of  the  highest  priority 


to  the  Army.  The  Federal  Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990  requires  the 
use  of  the  Employment  Cost  Index  (ECI)  minus  one-half  of  a  percentage  point  for 
annual  pay  raises.  We  must  ensure  our  soldiers  have  equivalent  pay  to  the  civilian 
sector  which  will  create  a  more  balanced  and  stable  force. 

Today's  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  rates,  combined  with  the  Variable 
Housing  Allowance  (VHA)  program,  require  soldiers  to  absorb  aoproximatelv  19.6 
percent  of  their  housing  costs.  Legislation  in  1985  restructured  the  BAQ  and  VHA 
rates  and  Congress  envisioned  that  service  members  would  have  an  out-of-pocket 
absorption  rate  of  15  percent.  The  Army  is  committed  to  reducing  the  out-of-pocket 
absorption  rate  soldiers  incur.  The  increase  in  BAQ  rates  resulting  from  a  3  percent 
pay  raise  will  reduce  the  absorption  rate  to  approximately  19.2  percent.  This  would 
nelp  defray  the  cost  of  housing,  allow  soldiers  to  seek  better  housing,  and  contribute 
to  a  ready  force  by  enhancing  morale  and  retention. 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  REIMBURSEMENT 

Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  moves  are  the  sum  of  requirements  for  acces- 
sion, separation,  training,  operational,  rotational  and  unit  moves.  Reimbursement 
associated  with  the  cost  of  a  PCS  move  is  of  great  concern  to  service  members.  Re- 
cent surveys  indicate  that  55  percent  of  enlisted  families  and  49  percent  of  officer 
families  were  dissatisfied  with  their  compensation  for  TOS  moves.  Service  members 
most  disadvantaged  after  a  PCS  move  are  the  enlisted  soldiers,  particularly  E6  and 
below,  whose  overall  financial  position  makes  absorbing  PCS  costs,  without  reim- 
bursement, a  hardship.  The  average  enlisted  member  absorbs  $500  in  out-of-pocket 
PCS  costs.  A  recent  change  to  TOS  entitlements  has  lessened  the  burden.  That 
change  was  the  increase  of  Temporary  Lodging  Entitlement  from  4  days  to  10  days. 
The  Department  currently  has  initiatives  pending  that  would  partially  alleviate  the 
financial  burden  of  PCS  moves  further.  We  thank  you  for  your  previous  concern  and 
look  forward  to  your  support  in  reducing  our  service  members  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses related  to  permanent  change  of  station  moves. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  significant  progress  in  the  area  of  VHA  enhancements.  We 
have  been  concemecl  for  some  time  about  the  quality  of  housing  allowances  for  our 
soldiers  and  the  related  absorption  gap  causing  increased  out-of-pocket  housing 
costs.  Your  attention  on  this  extremely  important  issue  effected  a  5.2  percent  in- 
crease in  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization 
Bill. 

Also  contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill  was  a  provision 
for  enactment  of  the  VHA  Rate  Protection  Program.  This  very  important  initiative 
now  protects  soldiers  against  an  unexpected  lowering  of  VHA  rates  in  a  particular 
area,  due  only  to  composite  results  from  an  annual  survey.  Previously,  these  soldiers 
would  enter  into  a  rental  contract  based  on  a  particular  VHA  rate  for  an  area,  and 
then  would  have  the  VHA  reduced  from  survey  adjustments  to  the  annual  program 
even  though  the  individual's  rental  payments  remained  the  same.  This  much  needed 
correction  to  the  current  VHA  Program  now  fully  safeguards  soldiers,  particularly 
the  junior  enlisted,  from  an  unfair  administrative  quirk  in  the  system  that  directly 
caused  financial  hardships  in  high-cost  housing  areas. 

In  summary,  we  have  made  great  strides  together  in  housing  allowance  reform, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  VHA  enhancements,  we  are  continumg  to  pursue  other 
options  to  provide  an  equitable  housing  allowance  to  our  soldiers.  We  tnank  you  for 
your  previous  cooperation  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  soldiers,  and  are  look- 
mg  forward  to  your  support  to  provide  adequate  housing  allowances  for  the  best 
Army  in  America's  history. 

RETIREE  COLA 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  for  retire  pay  are  an  important  part  of  keeping  our  re- 
tirement conmiitments  to  our  career  service  members.  The  1993  deficit  reduction 
bills,  enacted  a  9  month  delay  for  military  retirees'  cost-of-living  adjustments 
through  1998.  The  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Bill  eased  this  impact  by 
changing  the  effective  date  from  September  1  to  March  1  in  fiscal  year  1996  and 
by  providing  a  contingent  alternative  date  equal  to  the  civil  service  retiree  COLA 
effective  date  for  fiscaiyear  1998. 

ARMED  FXJRCES  RETIREMENT  HOMES  (AFRH) 

The  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Homes,  located  at  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and 
Airmen's  Home  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  United  States  Naval  Home  in  Gulf  port, 
Mississippi,  provide  a  residence,  support  activities,  and  medical  care  to  disabled  or 
indigent  veterans  and  retirees.  Today,  over  2,200  enlisted  residents,  primarily  from 
the  World  War  II  era,  live  at  the  homes.  Budget  constraints  may  require  us  to  re- 


duce  the  number  of  veterans  who  can  be  accepted  at  the  homes  to  approximately 
1,600,  a  27  percent  reduction.  We  are  committed  to  our  veterans  and  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  continue  to  provide  an  adequate,  comfortable  place  for  the  veterans  who  have 
so  honorably  served  our  country. 

MINIMUM  INCOME  WIDOWS 

As  of  March  1,  1996,  155  Army  Minimum  Income  Widow  (MIW)  accounts  were 
in  a  suspended  pay  status  as  a  result  of  DFAS-Denver's  CY  '95  audit  of  these  ac- 
counts. 

The  audit  uncovered  two  problems:  (1)  some  surviving  spouses  who  are,  indeed, 
not  entitled  to  the  payment;  and  (2)  some  surviving  spouses  who  are  dropped  from 
the  MIW  rolls  due  to  the  timing  of  the  receipt  of  the  two  annuities. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  DOD's  MIW  SBP  (paid  only  to  those  widowed  prior  to  the 
creation  of  SBP  in  1972),  the  surviving  spouse  must  first  be  entitled  to  the  VA's 
Death  Pension — the  maximum  allowable  annual  income  for  which  is  currently 
$5,527.  However,  when  the  MIW  SBP  payment  is  made,  depending  on  the  timing 
of  its  receipt,  stoppage  of  the  VA  Death  Pension  may  result. 

DOD  is  actively  seeking  to  coordinate  an  agreement  which  allows  MIW  SBP  and 
Death  Pension  information  to  flow  between  the  two  agencies  to  prevent  unexpected 
stops  and  starts.  It  is  expected  that  the  needed  policy  change  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  memorandum  of  understanding;  but  should  we  need  legislative  assistance 
we  will  rejaort  that  to  you. 

TUITION  ASSISTANCE 

The  Army  provides  in-service  tuition  assistance  to  support  soldier  continuing  edu- 
cation while  on  active  duty.  As  of  15  March  1996,  Army  policy  increased  soldier  use 
of  tuition  assistance  from  12  semester  hours  per  fiscal  year  to  15  semester  hours 
annually.  If  local  funds  are  available,  commanders  have  the  fiexibility  in  fiscal  year 
1996  to  plus  up  their  tuition  assistance  account  from  local  resources.  If  affordable, 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1997,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  recommended  all  serv- 
ices go  to  15  semester  hours  and  the  Army  supports  this  action. 

Army  tuition  assistance  enrollments  have  increased  25  percent  since  the  Army 
began  downsizing  in  1991.  Soldiers  use  tuition  assistance  to  remain  competitive 
with  peers  for  jobs  and  promotions  in  a  smaller  Army.  Additionally,  soldiers  are  con- 
cerned about  the  uncertainty  of  an  Army  career,  thus,  they  use  the  tuition  assist- 
ance program  to  gain  the  necessary  skills  for  transition  to  the  civilian  sector. 

Education  remains  a  primary  reason  why  young  men  and  women  enter  the  United 
States  Army.  Our  tuition  assistance  program  is  a  positive  combat  multiplier  when 
we  evaluate  all  our  Quality  of  Life  programs. 

ARMY  CAREER  AND  ALUMNI  PROGRAM  (ACAP) 

ACAP  is  a  highly  valued  component  of  the  Army's  personnel  management  pro- 
gram with  long-term  impact.  This  program  should  be  continued  not  just  because  we 
have  a  law  that  tells  the  Army  to  provide  preseparation  counseling  to  separating 
soldiers  not  later  than  90  days  prior  to  separation  and  to  establish  fxjrmanent  em- 
ployment assistance  centers,  but  also  because  it  makes  infinite  good  sense.  ACAP 
meets  three  critical  measures  of  success:  continuing  need,  cost-effectiveness,  and 
added  value.  Over  100,000  soldiers  will  separate  every  year  for  the  forseeable  fu- 
ture. These  soldiers  do  not  automatically  know  what  benefits  and  services  are  avail- 
able to  them.  These  soldiers  have  no  experience  in  looking  for  a  job  in  the  civilian 
sector — the  Army  has  been  their  only  job.  Their  peers  have  a  headstart  and  we  owe 
it  to  our  soldiers  to  put  them  on  a  level  playing  field  with  their  civilian  counter- 
parts. As  an  added  benefit,  timely  civilian  employment  reduces  the  Army's  unem- 
ployment insurance  debt.  Research  shows  that  the  better  soldiers  are  prepared  for 
the  job  search,  the  less  time  it  takes  them  to  find  a  job — not  only  a  job,  but  a  better 
paying  job  than  if  they  had  not  used  the  full  range  of  job  assistance  services.  Re- 
search also  shows  that  soldiers  satisfied  with  job  assistance  services  are  more  likely 
to  recommend  the  Army  as  a  career.  I.^st  year,  more  soldiers  used  ACAP  than  left, 
the  Army.  This  means  that  soldiers  were  preparing  ahead  of  time  and  that  some 
were  choosing  to  stay  with  the  Army.  It  also  means  that  ACAP  is  fully  institutional- 
ized as  part  of  the  Army's  personnel  program.  Continuation  of  ACAP  sends  an  un- 
mistakable signal  to  our  loyal  force  that  this  country  values  their  future  economic 
well-being. 


CHILD  CARE 

The  Army  Child  Development  Services  (CDS)  program  is  a  quality  of  life  program 
which  is  a  direct  mission  related  necessity  to  an  Army  that  is  65  percent  married 
with  an  additional  8  percent  single  parents  of  family  units.  CDS  programs  provide 
child  care  options  designed  to  reduce  the  conflict  between  soldiers'  parental  respon- 
sibilities and  their  on-the-job  mission  requirements.  CDS  operates  child  care  pro- 
grams in  child  development  centers  (CDC),  family  child  care  (F^CC)  homes  in  Gov- 
ernment quarters,  ana  in  alternative  settings  on  131  Army  installations  worldwide. 
CDS  programs  provide  full  day  care,  part  day  care,  before  and  after  school  care  and 
hourly  care  for  children  aged  4  weeks  to  12  years  of  age.  Expansion  of  CDS  pro- 
grams will  take  place  primarily  in  FCC  homes  and  through  innovative  and  coopera- 
tive initiatives  with  private  and  public  sector  agencies  and  organizations. 

YOUTH  INITIATIVES 

In  response  to  documented  increases  in  youth  violence,  gang  activity,  and  at-risk 
behaviors,  DOD  is  promoting  increased  prevention  initiatives  for  at-risk  youth. 
Army  youth  programs  are  addressing  problems  of  youth  at  risk  and  contributing  to 
family  stability  by  providing  supervised  recreation,  sports,  citizenship,  leadership, 
mentoring,  intervention,  and  life  skills  programs  to  eligible  youth  at  and  around  our 
installations. 

Programs  for  School-Age  Children  and  Teens  are  repositioning  to  provide  safe,  af- 
fordable supervised  afler-school  alternatives  for  school-age  children  during  parental 
work  hours  and  to  increase  teen  participation  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  at-risk  be- 
haviors. Programs  for  school-age  children  and  teens  include  sports,  fitness  and 
recreation  activities,  life  skills  training  such  as  computer  literacy  and  money  man- 
agement, leadership  and  apprentice/employment  opportunities,  and  suppwrt  services 
such  as  mentoring  and  home  work  centers. 

ARMY  FAMILY  SUPPORT  IN  OPERATION  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 

Army  families  are  a  key  component  of  readiness  and  the  Army  continues  to 
strongly  support  family  programs.  These  programs  have  been  inst?-umental  in  pre- 
paring soldiers  and  family  members  for  the  growing  number  of  deployment,  mobili- 
zation, contingency,  and  natural  disaster  operations.  Family  programs  prepare  and 
support  families  of  deployed  soldiers  before,  during,  and  after  a  deployment  and  are 
perceived  as  cost  effective  force  multipliers  by  commanders  and  their  soldiers. 

Army  Family  Programs  include  a  network  of  integrated,  major  support  services 
with  a  direct  impact  on  soldier  readiness.  These  programs  are  excellent  investments 
in  family  well-being,  as  well  as  strong  recruiting  and  retention  tools.  The  readiness 
of  our  soldiers,  support  for  their  family  members,  and  sustainment  of  quality  of  life 
are  particularly  crucial  during  times  of  rapid  deployment. 

The  Army  provides  a  wide  range  of  comprehensive  Family  Support  Programs  for 
deployed  soldiers'  families.  These  programs  focus  on  family  readiness  throughout 
the  deployment  cycle  (pre-deployment,  deployment,  and  post  deployment).  Family 
Assistance  Centers  (FACs),  family  support  groups  (FSGs),  and  rear  detachment  per- 
sonnel at  the  installation  coordinate  support  provided  to  families  of  deployed  sol- 
diers. 

United  States  Army,  Europe  (USAREUR)  activated  21  Family  Assistance  Centers 
in  support  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  A  FAC  is  a  one-stop  central  point  for  infor- 
mation and  services  for  families  of  deployed  soldiers. 

In  preparation  for  the  Bosnia  operation,  the  United  States  Army,  Europe  con- 
ducted Family  Assistance  Center  exercises  to  determine  FAC  readiness  and  con- 
ducted a  2-day  training  program  for  rear  detachment  personnel  to  ensure  families 
of  deployed  soldiers  arc  supported  throughout  the  deployment.  Families  of  deployed 
soldiers  are  made  aware  of  available  resources  through  multiple  sources.  United 
States  Army,  Europe  also  conducted  special  training  to  ensure  that  staff  were  ade- 
quately prepared  to  support  families  arfected  by  the  deployment.  Approximately  270 
rear  detachment  personnel  in  USAREUR  received  training  on  roles,  responsibilities, 
and  resources  available  to  assist  in  supporting  families. 

The  Family  Support  system  established  by  USAREUR  is  working  well.  Approxi- 
mately 90-95  percent  of  the  families  remained  in  Baumholdcr  when  the  soldiers  de- 
ployed to  Bosnia.  Families  of  deployed  soldiere  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
unit  Family  Support  Group,  which  is  a  company  or  battalion  affiliated  organization 
of  officers,  enlisted  soldiers,  and  family  members  that  uses  volunteers  to  provide  so- 
cial and  emotional  support,  outreach  services,  and  information  to  family  members 
prior  to,  during  and  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  family  separations. 
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CONCLUSION 


We  all  care  deeply  for  our  soldiers  and  their  family  members.  Our  Army  today 
is  the  best  the  world  has  seen.  We  must  continue  to  keep  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
soldiers  and  their  family  members  as  one  of  our  top  priorities. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  personally  thank  you  for  all  the  support  you  have 
given  America's  soldiers.  In  particular,  all  of  us  in  the  Army  are  grateful  for  your 
continued  support  on  compensation  and  quality  of  life  issues.  I  would  especially  like 
to  thank  you  for  your  support  of  military  pay  initiatives,  including  this  year's  2.4 
percent  pay  raise  and  5.2  percent  BAQ  increase,  coupled  with  the  PCS  Reimburse- 
ment, SDAP  Increase  and  other  compensation  initiatives  that  are  so  vital  to  the 
quality  of  life  of  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee  and  I  will  gladly  an- 
swer any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Coats.  Admiral  Bowman.  Thank  you. 

STATEME>rr  OF  VICE  ADM.  FRANK  L.  BOWMAN,  USN,  DEPUTY 
CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL 

Admiral  Bowman.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  have  a  somewhat  shorter  written 
statement  that  I,  with  your  permission,  would  submit  for  the 
record — shorter  than  Secretary  Pang's  perhaps,  although  Admiral 
Boorda  would  ask  me  not  to  use  the  word  "short."  He  would  say 
briefer.  [Laughter.] 

Sir,  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  100,000  naval 
reservists  and  430,000  active  duty  men  and  women  literally  scat- 
tered around  the  world  on  ships,  aircraft  squadrons,  and  ashore 
today.  We  began  this  week  with  190  of  our  363  ships  underway.  Of 
those  190,  101  of  them  were  deployed  for  periods  of  6  months. 
Every  week  we  see  a  carrier  battle  group  sailing  at  top  speed  to 
cover  our  country's  commitments.  I  can  do  no  better  than  Secretary 
Perry  did  at  yesterday  morning's  breakfast  honoring  Representa- 
tive Sonny  Montgomery  when  he  said  that  America  has  the  best 
damned  Navy  in  the  world  and  no  one  should  forget  that. 

I  think  this  is  the  Navy,  America's  Navy,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  so  proud  of  and  it  is  certainly  the  Navy  that  I  am  proud 
of  today. 

We  do  not  really  expect  this  pace  to  slow  down  as  we  continue 
operating  forward  from  the  sea  in  support  of  these  national  inter- 
ests worldwide.  An  acceptable  aggregate  PERSTEMPO  continues  to 
be  achieved  but  is  increasingly  challenging  given  the  decreasing 
force  structure  and  constantly  increasing  commitments.  But  even 
with  this  pretty  tough  operational  schedule,  your  sailors,  iust  like 
all  our  service  members,  are  truly  team  players  who  take  great 
pride  in  getting  the  job  done,  often  under  these  very  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  think  in  turn  our  people  have  a  right  to  expect  our  absolute 
commitment  to  the  very  best  resources  available.  Despite  the  di- 
minishing budgets,  this  commitment  includes  providing  Navy  mem- 
bers with  the  very  latest  technological  capability,  as  well  as  ensur- 
ing fair  compensation,  benefits,  and  quality  of  life  throughout  ac- 
tive service  and  retirement. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  and  to  thank  you  for  your  help  in  allow- 
ing us  to  succeed  in  providing  these  resources.  We  recognize  and 
deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  your  staff  and  this 
entire  committee  in  helping  us  fulfill  our  important  commitment  to 


these  outstanding  men  and  women  who  wear  and  have  worn  the 
Navy  uniform. 

As  our  world  and  our  armed  forces  are  changing,  we  are  continu- 
ing to  take  hard  looks  at  our  current  and  future  manpower  require- 
ments and  frankly  at  our  personnel  management.  This  means  look- 
ing beyond  yesterday's  way  of  doing  business  and  trying  to  be 
much  more  innovative  in  our  way  of  thinking. 

One  of  the  more  significant  steps  that  we  are  embarking  on  right 
now  is  working  for  our  sailors  a  home-basing  concept  that  would 
allow  our  people  to  serve  the  maximum  number  of  tours  possible 
in  the  same  geographic  area  throughout  an  entire  career.  Home- 
basing,  we  believe,  will  bring  that  added  stability  and  cost  savings 
to  both  commands  and  Navy  families.  Home-basing  is  just  one  as- 
pect of  another  major  effort  that  we  are  undertaking  to  grow  a 
more  senior  and  experienced  force,  to  reduce  the  recruiting  burden, 
and  to  stockpile  needed  skills  and  experience. 

We  have  also  made  a  major  commitment  to  improving  quality  of 
life  for  our  sailors  and  their  families  by  providing  over  $2  billion 
to  these  critical  programs  in  fiscal  year  1997,  including  additional 
funding  for  improvements  in  bachelor  quarters,  MWR,  child  care, 
and  voluntary  education. 

Building  on  the  improvements  that  you  already  authorized  in  the 
fiscal  year  1996  legislation,  we  are  proposing  several  1997  legisla- 
tive initiatives  that  are  focused  on  quality  of  life  of  our  sailors.  At 
the  heart  of  this  fiscal  year  1997  set  of  initiatives  is  the  authority 
for  approximately  7,000  shipboard,  single  petty  officers,  second 
class,  EI-5's,  to  obtain  either  available  quarters  ashore  or,  if  the 
barracks  are  full,  to  receive  housing  allowances. 

A  companion  BAQ  initiative  is  designed  to  help  dual  military 
couples  without  children  who  are  serving  on  simultaneous  ship- 
board sea  tours.  Today  this  couple  receives  no  quarters  allowance. 
This  initiative  would  entitle  the  senior  member  of  the  couple  to  one 
BAQ  and  enable  both  of  the  members  to  pursue  career-enhancing 
sea  duty  without  this  financial  loss. 

A  third  initiative  would  authorize  BAQ  for  single  sailors  who 
meet  their  ship  on  deployment  and  whose  new  home  port  is  dif- 
ferent from  their  previous  duty  station.  Today  these  sailors  are 
forced  to  place  their  household  goods  in  storage  and  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  use  permissive  house-hunting  PCS  leave  to  secure 
housing  in  the  area. 

MWR  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  I  think  rightly 
so,  in  the  past  few  years  because  of  its  importance  to  the  retention 
of  quality  people  in  all  our  services.  We  intend  to  build  on  this  mo- 
mentum in  fiscal  year  1997. 

First  of  all.  Navy  has  made  steady  progress  in  easing  dependence 
on  nonappropriated  funds  for  mission-essential  MWR  programs. 
We  will  continue  to  do  that. 

Second,  we  have  undertaken  an  important  initiative  to  improve 
shipboard  quality  of  life  by  providing  a  computerized  library  sys- 
tem, high  quality  exercise  equipment,  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
sports  and  recreation  gear  to  enhance  physical  fitness,  leisure  read- 
ing, and  sports  and  recreation  opportunities  shipboard. 

Third,  in  an  effort  to  expand  the  availability  of  child  care,  Navy 
began  a  pilot  program  to  test  subsidizing  family  child  care  and  the 
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feasibility  of  out-sourcing  child  care  spaces  in  off-base  commercial 
child  care  centers  in  our  fleet  concentration  areas. 

Voluntary  education,  as  Secretary  Pang  mentioned  in  his  opening 
statement,  remains  a  very  key  element  of  quality  of  life.  We  are  re- 
vising our  tuition  assistance  policy  to  a  common  Department  of 
Navy  program  which  provides  much  more  favorable  reimbursement 
to  our  sailors.  Demand  for  this  program  is  growing. 

We  are  also  very  proud  of  our  program  for  afloat  college  edu- 
cation which  provides  both  functional  skills  improvement  and  col- 
lege courses  for  our  shipboard  sailors  and  Marines  even  when  they 
are  underway.  This  program  is  also  growing.  By  the  end  of  this  cal- 
endar year,  we  will  have  this  PACE,  Program  for  Afloat  College 
Education,  on  board  every  ship  and  submarine  in  the  Navy.  We  are 
also  moving  out  quickly  with  opportunities  for  our  sailors  to  knit 
together  college  courses  taken  at  various  shore  stations  around  the 
Nation  and  around  the  world  and  at  sea  into  a  viable  college  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  college  degree. 

Fiscal  year  1995  proved  to  be  a  challenging  year  for  all  of  us  at 
this  table  in  recruiting.  As  you  know,  the  YATS  survey  in  1994  doc- 
umented a  low  propensity  to  join  the  military  while  more  high 
school  graduates  than  ever  were  entering  college.  Low  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  a  small  18  to  21-year-old  population  also  worked 
against  all  of  us  in  our  military  recruiting  efforts. 

This  challenging  recruiting  environment  was  reflected  in  re- 
cruiter workload  and  a  perception  of  those  recruiters  that  their 
quality  of  life  was  diminishing.  Despite  these  challenges,  fiscal  year 
1995  was  a  recruiting  success.  Navy  Recruiting  Command  achieved 
100  percent  of  enlisted  accession  and  quality  goals,  including  no  ac- 
cessions from  category  IV  mental  group. 

Navy  recruiting  is  today  in  fragile  but  currently  good  shape.  To 
meet  the  recruiting  challenge  in  1996  and  beyond,  we  are  increas- 
ing our  recruiter  force  by  over  300  recruiters  this  year  to  reduce 
recruiter  workload  and  to  facilitate  meeting  this  year's  increased 
accession  mission. 

To  stay  competitive  in  this  recruiting  environment,  just  as  Ted 
Stroup  said,  we  must  become  a  world-class  marketing  leader  not 
just  by  working  harder,  but  by  working  smarter  through  better  use 
of  technology.  This  year  Navy  will  be  recruiting  on  the  Internet — 
we  are  already  doing  that — calling  and  tracking  potential  appli- 
cants by  computer,  processing  leads  from  local  and  national  sources 
in  real  time,  and  using  community  leaders,  school  teachers,  retir- 
ees, and  naval  reservists  as  a  recruiting  force  multiplier. 

Although  our  primary  focus  is  on  the  future,  we  truly  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  sight  of  the  commitments  made  in  the  past.  Again,  I 
would  echo  what  Ted  Stroup  said  that  a  great  many  of  our  veter- 
ans of  all  our  services  have  already  completed  these  many  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  our  country  and  are  counting  on  retirement 
benefits  in  exchange  for  the  real  sacrifices  made  during  their  mili- 
tary service.  These  men  and  women,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  know  you 
know,  accepted  separation  from  family,  faced  danger,  faced  death, 
and  received  minimal  active  duty  compensation. 

Along  the  way,  the  country  made  contractual  or  implied  promises 
of  future  retirement  benefits,  including  pay  with  timely  COLA  and 
health   benefits,  that  must  be  preservea.   I   would  join   Greneral 


Stroup  and  I  know  my  other  colleagues  in  thanking  you,  your  staff, 
and  the  committee  for  your  help  in  oed-rocking  these  promises. 

With  your  continuing  support,  I  am  absolutely  confident  that 
your  Navy  of  the  future  which  we  are  recruiting  and  shaping  today, 
will  remain  second  to  none,  validating  Secretary  Perry's  statement 
from  yesterday,  and  will  be  ready  to  meet  our  Nation's  first-on-the- 
scene  commitments  around  the  globe. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  today  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  questions,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Bowman  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Vice  Adm.  F.  L.  Bowman 
i.  introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  discuss  significant  issues  of  critical  importance  to  the  Navy's  Manpower 
and  Personnel  Prop'am  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

By  virtue  of  their  unwavering  dedication  to  maintaining  the  freedoms  we  hold  so 
dear,  our  people  have  a  right  lo  expect  our  absolute  commitment  to  the  very  best 
resources  available.  Despite  diminishing  budgets,  our  commitment  must  includie  pro- 
viding Navy  members  with  the  latest  in  technological  capabilities,  as  well  as  ensur- 
ing their  quality  of  life  through  fair  compensation  and  entitlements  throughout  ac- 
tive service  ana  retirement.  We  must  guarantee  our  serving  forces  their  constitu- 
tional freedoms  to  live  in  an  environment  free  from  harassment  or  discrimination 
and  to  enioy  equal  opportunities  to  excel.  We  must  also  honor  our  promises  to  those 
Sailors  wno  have  retired  after  years  of  dedicated  service  to  our  Navy  and  our  coun- 
try. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  are  succeeding.  We  recognize  and  deeply  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  helping  us  fiilfill  our  important  commitment  to  the  outstanaing  men 
and  women  who  wear,  and  have  worn,  tne  Navy  uniform. 

II.  POCUS  ON  THE  FUTURE 

Our  biggest  challenge  continues  to  be  getting  the  right  people  with  the  right  skills 
for  the  npit  job  at  the  right  times.  That  has  been  the  mission  of  BUPEKS  since 
it  was  established  as  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  Navigation  134  years  ago,  and  it  will 
remain  our  mission  into  the  future. 

Though  the  mission  hasn't  changed,  the  resources  we  have  available  to  meet  the 
mission  have  changed.  We  have  fewer  dollars,  fewer  people,  fewer  potential  recruits. 
So,  if  we're  to  continue  providing  the  high  quality,  highly  skilled  naval  force  our  Na- 
tion needs  and  expects,  we'll  have  to  find  better,  smarter,  cheaper,  and  faster  ways 
to  get  the  job  done.  That's  where  our  team  is  concentrating  its  energy  and  effort 
this  year  on  increasing  efficiency  while  maintaining  readiness  and  quality  of  life. 
It's  a  tall  order,  but  weve  laid  such  a  solid  foundation  and  built  so  much  momentum 
over  the  last  18  months  that  reaching  the  goal  is  clearly  within  our  grasp. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  are  challenging  our  people  to  find  new  answers  to  old 
problems.  This  means  looking  beyond  old  paradigms  and  being  innovative  in  our 
thinking.  It  means  a  fundamental  change  in  the  way  we  do  business.  As  the  world 
and  our  Navy  change,  we  continue  to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  current  and  future 
manpower  requirements  and  at  our  inventory  management. 

As  part  of  CNO's  "Smart  Ship"  initiative,  we're  reviewing  how  we  can  better  man- 
age our  limited  resources  by  optimizing  manpower  requirements.  Our  goal  is  to  re- 
duce workload  and  cut  manpower  costs  by  investing  in  existing  technologies  and 
capitalizing  on  improved  engineering,  training  techniques  and  maintenance  proce- 
dures. We're  also  considering  a  variety  of  policy  changes  that  will  provide  more  and 
better  support  to  the  crew. 

We  are  continuing  to  merge  skill  ratings  and  Navy  Enlisted  Classification  (NEC) 
codes,  which  simultaneously  eliminates  outmoded  iob  specialties  while  consolidating 
the  scope  of  others.  This  is  a  major  step  towara  capitalizing  on  the  diversity  of 
skills,  in  our  effort  to  accomplish  more  with  fewer  resources  to  improve  our  readi- 
ness and  demonstrate  to  our  enlisted  people  that  we  recognize  their  expertise. 

One  of  the  more  significant  steps  we  re  taking  with  respect  to  our  assignment 
process  is  encouraging  "homebasing"  doing  the  maximum  number  of  tours  possible 
in  the  same  geographic  location.  For  Sailors  and  their  families,  this  will  aid  in  de- 
creasing some  oi  the  personnel  turbulence  associated  with  military  life.  We  also  be- 


lieve  homebasing  will  add  stability,  improve  retention,  increase  expertise,  and  save 
money.  A  perfect  example  of  "better,  smarter,  cheaper." 

We  are  committed  to  improving  the  way  we  do  business  in  collecting  and  process- 
ing personnel  information.  We  are  reviewing  development  alternatives  to  integrate 
active  and  Reserve  personnel  source  data  collection  in  the  field  under  the  Navy 
Standard  Integrated  Personnel  System  (NSIPS)  concept.  A  significant  by-product  of 
integrated  data  collection  is  an  improved  capability  to  mobilize  our  Reserve  forces 
to  meet  global  needs.  NSIPS  will  give  our  active  and  Reserve  forces  local  access  to 
personnel  and  pay  data;  use  of  the  same  software  application  ashore,  afioat  and 
overseas;  and  increased  Hexibility  to  incorporate  changing  functional  requirements 
as  our  Navy  moves  into  the  future. 

The  overall  goal  is  to  grow  a  more  senior  and  experienced  force  to  reduce  our  re- 
cruiting burden  and  stockpile  needed  skills  and  experience.  There  are  significant 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  a  more  mature,  technically-aualified  force:  savings  in 
training  costs,  Fewer  discipline  problems,  heightened  readiness.  The  up-front  man- 
power costs  (for  salaries)  will  be  higher,  but  the  net  cost  (improved  readiness,  lower 
recruiting  expenses,  less  training  infrastructure)  will  more  than  oflset  the  invest- 
ment. 

III.  QUALITY  O^'  LIFE  PROGRAMS 

Retention  in  the  Navy  is  essential  to  ensuring  Navy  readiness,  and  satisfaction 
with  Quality  of  Life  is  key  in  our  Sailors'  career  decisions. 

We  are  currently  pursuing  initiatives  in  a  number  of  Quality  of  Life  areas  to  en- 
sure we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  attract  and  retain  the  highest  caliber  of  people. 
These  initiatives  are  primarily  focused  on  three  critical  areas  which  Secretary  Perry 
has  committed  to  improving,  across  the  Services:  housing,  compensation,  and  com- 
munity and  family  support.  It  is  a  far-reaching  effort  which  will  favorably  impact 
virtually  all  Quality  of  Life  areas,  including:  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters;  Cost  of 
Living  Allowance  for  high  cost  areas;  housing;  child  care;  family  abuse  prevention 
and  protection  programs;  and  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation. 

HOUSING 

Quality  bachelor  and  family  housing  remain  a  central  focus  of  our  program.  We 
are  working  toward  the  goal  of  ensuring  that  all  of  our  Sailors  and  their  families 
are  adequately  housed  in  comfortable,  safe  quarters.  Key  to  this  effort  is  our  shilling 
reliance  on  private  sector  housing  for  families  and  bachelors  in  pay  grades  E7  and 
above.  (Xir  aggressive  housing  referral  program  offers  comprehensive  listings  of 
available  community  housing  to  help  Sailors  and  their  families  transition  into  their 
new  communities. 

Navy's  "Neighborhoods  of  Excellence"  (NOE)  program  provides  long  term  vision 
and  goals  for  oringing  Navy  housing  up  to  modern  standards.  Under  this  frame- 
work. Navy  is  systematically  correcting  its  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repairs 
through  revitalization  and  replacement,  as  well  as  by  establishing  and  funding  ap- 
propriate investment  levels.  New  construction  of  family  housing  is  sought  only  when 
community  assets  are  either  unavailable  or  unaffordable. 

Funding  levels  for  our  NOE  program  have  been  sustained  during  fiscal  year  1997 
through  fiscal  year  2001  at  levels  of  about  $1.2B  per  year  for  family  housing  and 
$423M  per  year  for  bachelor  quarters,  despite  continued  overall  constraints  applied 
to  Navy  budgets.  Our  current  maintenance  backlog  reduction  program  is  in  place 
but  will  not  be  fully  achieved  for  9  years.  It  will  take  us  until  fiscal  year  2004  and 
fiscal  year  2005  to  bring  both  our  bachelor  and  family  housing  units  to  a  satisfactory 
state  of  repair  at  current  funding  levels.  We  will  replace  over  3,400  units  that  are 
beyond  economic  repair.  Bachelor  Quarters  construction,  targeted  toward  major 
Fleet  concentration  areas,  is  building  toward  a  capacity  to  house  over  125,000  tran- 
sient and  permanent  party  personnel. 

We  are  aggressively  working  innovative  solutions  to  military  housing  problems  by 
using  private  sector  mnding  to  leverage  appropriated  dollars  under  the  new  authori- 
ties provided  in  last  yeaj-'s  Authorization  Act.  We  expect  that  this  new  approach  will 
accelerate  progress  toward  our  goals  with  the  same  appropriated  funcfing  levels. 
During  fiscal  year  1996,  we  will  break  ground  on  our  first  projects  at  Corpus  Chris- 
ti/lnglesidc/Kingsville,  Texas,  and  Everett,  Washington.  TTiese  projects  were  initi- 
ated under  the  limited  partnerships  authority  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1995  Au- 
thorization Act. 

The  Naples  overseas  housing  initiative  is  well  underway.  We  have  received  Con- 
gressional approval  to  award  a  lease-construct  contract  for  a  F'amily  Support  Com- 
plex to  proviae  safe  and  upgraded  housing,  schools,  community  facilities,  and  a  reli- 
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able  supply  of  potable  water.  I  ask  for  your  continued  support  to  complete  this  espe- 
cially important  Quality  of  Life  program. 

Our  continuing  goal  is  to  ensure  that  all  Sailors  whether  single  or  married,  ashore 
or  at  sea  enjoy  an  equitable  level  of  quality  housing. 

COMPENSATION 

Building  on  improvements  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1996  legislation  (such  as  E6 
BAQA^A  for  shipboard  single  Sailors,  VHA  rate  protection,  continuous  Career  Sea 
Pay  for  tender  crews,  and  re-entitling  our  geographic  bachelor  Sailors  to  Family 
Separation  Allowance),  Navy  is  proposing  a  fiscal  year  1997  legislative  agenda, 
again  focused  on  improving  Quality  of  Life  for  our  Sailors  at  sea.  At  the  heart  of 
our  fiscal  year  1997  initiatives  is  authority  for  approximately  7,000  shipboard,  sin- 
gle petty  officers  second  class  (E5s)  to  obtain  either  available  quarters  ashore  or, 
when  barracks  are  full,  to  receive  housing  allowances.  This  is  a  major  Quality  of 
Life  improvement  designed  to  promote  both  the  readiness  of  our  force  and  the  reten- 
tion of  our  first-term  E5s,  as  the  goal  to  occupy  quarters  ashore  becomes  a  first- 
term  possibility  vice  a  second-  or  third-term  option. 

A  companion  BAQ  initiative  is  designed  to  help  joint  military  couples  (without 
children)  below  the  paygrade  of  E5,  who  are  serving  on  simultaneous  shipboard  sea 
duty  tours.  Under  tne  current  law,  both  members  are  denied  any  housing  allow- 
ances. Navy  policy  currently  allows  one  member  to  remain  ashore  to  retain  some 
housing  allowances  for  fiscal  solvency.  This  initiative,  while  not  recognizing  depend- 
ency status  of  either,  would  entitle  the  senior  member  of  the  couple  to  one  BAQ. 
This  would  enable  both  members  to  pursue  career-enhancing  sea  duty  without  risk 
of  financial  loss. 

A  third  initiative  would  repeal  the  1973  portion  of  the  BAQ  law  that  denies  BAQ 
to  single  E6s  and  above  who  meet  a  ship  on  deployment  ancf  whose  new  homeport 
is  different  from  their  previous  duty  station.  They  are  currently  forced  to  place  tneir 
household  goods  in  storage  and  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  effectively  use  permis- 
sive house  nunting/PCS  leave  to  secure  housing  at  the  new  homeport  prior  to  meet- 
ing the  ship  on  deployment.  Our  proposal  would  entitle  these  petty  olTicers  to  BAQ 
upon  reporting  aboard  ship,  without  regard  to  the  ship's  deployed  status  (as  is  cur- 
rently done  for  married  sailors). 

Rounding  out  the  fiscal  year  1997  Omnibus  Bill  personnel  proposals  are  a  myriad 
of  low-  or  no-cost,  jointly  supoorted,  compensation  issues.  These,  when  combined 
with  ongoing  Secretary  of  Defense  Quality  of  Life  fiscal  year  1997  funding  and  a 
projected  3  percent  fiscal  year  1997  annual  pay  raise,  would  allow  Navy's  total  com- 
pensation package  to  remain  comf)etitive  with  the  private  sector.  Our  goal  is  simple: 
competitive  compensation  to  sustain  high  levels  of  readiness,  retention,  recruiting, 
and  morale. 

COMMUNITY  AND  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGPAMS 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR) 

MWR  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  past  few  years  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  retention  of  quality  people.  We  intend  to  build  on  this  momentum 
in  fiscal  year  1997  as  we  improve  our  capabilities  in  several  key  areas. 

Nonappropriated  Fund  (NAF)  Construction:  The  Navy  has  made  steady  progress 
in  easing  dependence  on  NAF  for  mission  essential  MwR  operations.  This  has  re- 
leased NAF  for  construction  initiatives,  primarily  local  renovations  and  repairs.  Al- 
though we  did  not  realize  robust  growth  in  NAF  major  construction  over  the  past 
3  years,  we  have  laid  out  a  detailed  plan  to  re-energize  our  NAF  major  construction 
program  in  fiscal  year  1997  and  the  outyears.  The  fiscal  year  1997  NAF  major  con- 
struction program  for  MWR  will  reflect  a  significant  increase  and  show  Navy's 
strong  commitment  to  reemphasize  major  construction  projects  and  steadily  improve 
facilities. 

Shipboard  MWR  Programs:  The  challenges  to  our  sailors  are  greater  than  ever 
before.  The  number  of  active  ships  has  decreased  while  our  commitments  around 
the  world  have  not.  We  have  undertaken  an  important  initiative  to  improve  ship- 
board Quality  of  Life  by  providing  three  leisure-time  activities  for  our  shipboard  per- 
sonnel. Funding  for  shipooard  equipment  to  enhance  physical  fitness,  leisure  read- 
ing, and  sports  and  recreation  opportunities  will  be  provided  to  every  Navy  ship, 
starting  in  October  1996.  We  expect  to  spend  about  $22.5M  in  fiscal  year  1997  to 
provide  each  ship  with  a  Library  Multimedia  Resource  Center  (I..MRC),  a  computer- 
ized library  system;  high-quality  exercise  equipment;  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
sfx)rts  and  recreation  gear. 

Youth  Recreation:  Our  Navy  families  depend  greatly  on  the  wholesome  recreation 
activities  that  we  provide  for  family  mcmDcrs,  especially  children  and  teens.  In  an 
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innovative  program  to  reach  out  to  this  group,  we  have  provided  computer  packages 
to  every  Youth  Recreation  program  in  the  Navy.  A  total  of  341  computers,  associ- 
ated hardware  and  software  such  as  CD  ROM,  printers,  and  software  packages  have 
been  supplied.  Additionally,  volunteers  will  tutor  youth  in  academic  and  computer 
skills.  A  standardized  Navy-wide  youth  sponsorship  program,  similar  to  active-duty 
programs,  is  under  development.  The  program  will  take  advantage  of  the  Internet 
by  providing  a  home-page  for  youngsters  to  exchange  information  about  their  com- 
munities and  to  communicate  directly  with  each  other. 

Child  Care:  In  an  efTort  to  expand  the  availability  of  child  care.  Navy  began  a  suc- 
cessful pilot  program  to  test  the  impact  of  subsidizing  family  child  care  with  good 
success,  particularly  in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  We  are  also  testing  the  feasibility  of 
outsourcmg  child  care  spaces  in  off-base  commercial  child  care  centers  in  Fleet  con- 
centration areas.  If  these  programs  result  in  additional,  affordable  child-care  spaces 
we  will  expand  them  to  increase  Navy's  ability  to  meet  the  DOD  goal  of  65  percent 
of  potential  need. 

Club  Programs:  Navy  clubs  continue  to  improve  operationally  and  are  now  a  sig- 
nificant source  of  financial  support  for  other  MWR  programs.  In  addition,  recogniz- 
ing the  changing  needs  of  the  Navy,  our  club  program  has  initiated  several  pro- 
grams to  deglamorize  alcohol  consumption  by  sailors.  Our  clubs  have  adopted  alco- 
hol patron  awareness  programs,  and  we  reauire  that  all  alcoholic  beverage  servers 
be  trained  at  least  annually  in  proper  ana  responsible  alcoholic  beverage  service 
procedures.  We  have  increased  emphasis  on  food-service  initiatives  vice  alcoholic 
Deverages. 

Family  Service  Centers  (FSCs) 

The  Navy's  74  Family  Service  Centers  are  an  important  source  of  support  for 
Navy  active-duty  and  Reserve  personnel  and  their  families.  Navy  FSCs  also  support 

f)ersonnel  from  other  Services  assigned  at  or  near  Navy  installations.  At  overseas 
ocations,  FSCs  support  General  Schedule  (OS)  civilians  and  their  families.  Addi- 
tionally, FSCs  serve  an  increasing  number  of  Navy  retirees  and  their  families.  FSCs 
are  normally  staffed  by  a  combination  of  active  military,  retired  military,  and  civil- 
ian personnel  (such  as  social  workers,  educators  and  other  program  specialists),  who 
serve  over  5  million  client  contacts  annually.  They  also  have  provided  extensive  sup- 
port during  natural  disasters  like  Hurricane  Anclrew,  and  national  crises  like  Oper- 
ation RESTORE  HOPE  in  Haiti  and  the  evacuation  of  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

FSCs  provide  a  wide  range  of  programs  to  enhance  the  Quality  of  Life  for  single 
and  married  sailors  and  their  families.  These  programs  can  be  subdivided  into  three 
broad  categories:  information  and  referral  services,  educational  classes,  and  counsel- 
ing services.  These  categories  encompass  diverse  programs,  including  family  edu- 
cation; individual,  marital,  family  and  group  counseling;  mobilization  and  deploy- 
ment support/ombudsmen;  relocation  assistance;  outreach/command  representative; 
family  advocacy;  exceptional  family  member;  spouse  employment  assistance;  transi- 
tion assistance  management;  personal  financial  management;  volunteer  programs; 
and  crisis  response. 

These  programs  help  prevent  abusive  conduct,  assist  in  solving  personal  problems, 
support  the  professional  stability  of  active-duty  service  members,  and  promote 
strong  family  units.  They  also  foster  a  strong  sense  of  community,  especially  impor- 
tant to  families  arriving  at  a  new  duty  station.  Family  Service  Centers  are  inaeed 
vital  to  the  morale,  health,  and  welfare  of  sailors  and  their  families.  These  impor- 
tant "family  readiness"  programs  contribute  strongly  to  the  Navy's  mission  accom- 
plishment. 

Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP) 

The  DOD  Transition  Assistance  IVogram  (TAP)  has  come  under  close  scrutiny  by 
both  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (HAC)  and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  (SAC).  The  report  released  from  the  joint  conference  committee  indicated 
that  Congress  would  ".  .  .  provide  $49,300,(X)0  for  the  Transition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram ...  for  fiscal  year  1996.  However,  the  conferees  are  concerned  that  these  pro- 
grams have  become  permanent  entities,  even  though  they  were  initiated  to  provide 
service  members  and  their  families  with  separation  .  .  .  assistance  resulting  from 
the  drawdown." 

Further  the  report  ".  .  .  direct(ed)  the  Department  to  report  to  the  Defense  Com- 
mittees no  later  than  March  1,  1996,  on  phasing  out  these  programs,  and  what,  if 
any  residual  level  of  continued  researching  is  required." 

This  language  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Transition  Assistance  Program 
(TAP)  was  initiated  to  assist  service  members  only  during  the  drawdown.  However, 
Public  Law  101—510  established  three  permanent  transition  services:  pre-separation 
counseling,  employment  assistance,  and  relocation  assistance  for  service  members 
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stationed  overseas.  Congressmtm  Montgomery,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  design 
and  enactment  of  the  original  legislation,  has  written  that  "Congressional  expecta- 
tion and  intent  were  that  the  services  provided  under  the  Transition  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (TAP)  would  be  permanently  available  to  service  members  leaving  military 
service."  He  noted  that  TAP  was  implemented  on  a  pilot  btisis  before  the  drawdown 
was  even  dreamed  of.  TAP  was  not  tnen,  and  should  not  now  be,  perceived  as  a  tem- 
porary program. 

TTie  Navy  is  committed  to  taking  care  of  its  own.  Our  transition  program  accom- 
plishes this  mal  and,  in  addition  to  honoring  our  commitment  to  those  who  are  de- 
parting the  Navy  after  years  of  faithful  service,  serves  as  an  invaluable  recruitment 
and  retention  tool.  We  provide  transition  services  annually  to  over  100,000  service 
members  and  their  families,  as  well  as  to  civilians  affected  by  Base  Realignment 
and  Closure  (BRAC).  DOD  is  the  sole  source  of  funding  for  TAP,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  this  vital  program  remain  viable.  I  ask  for  your  support  to  ensure  continued 
funding  of  this  important  and  necessary  program. 

Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP) 

The  Family  Advocacy  Program  (FAP)  is  an  essential  Quality  of  Life  ProCTam  that 
addresses  social  problems  of  Navy  families.  FAP  services  are  provided  throu^ 
stand-alone  FAP  Centers,  Family  Service  Centers  (FSCs),  and  Medical  Treatment 
Facilities  (MTF).  These  services  include  prevention,  identification,  education/treat- 
ment, follow-up,  and  reporting  of  child  pnysical  abuse/neglect,  child  sexual  abuse, 
and  spouse  abuse.  The  intervention  focuses  on  both  the  victim(s)  and  the  offender. 
FAP  nas  16  trained  regional  teams  who  respond  to  complex  child  sexual  abuse 
cases.  With  continued  (Congressional  interest  and  support,  we  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue fiscal  year  1995  initiatives.  Increased  funding  improved  our  child  abuse  pre- 
vention efforts  by  increasing  New  Parent  Support  services  to  over  40  installations 
worldwide.  Further,  it  enabled  us  to  provide  support  for  victims  of  spouse  abuse, 
along  with  increased  clinical  support  services,  thereby  reducing  caseloads  per  coun- 
selor to  manageable  levels.  In  addition,  FAP  is  piloting  a  comprehensive  risk  assess- 
ment model  tnat  will  significantly  improve  our  ability  to  manage  and  evaluate 
cases,  as  well  as  ensure  greater  safety  for  victims.  We  recently  updated  Navy  poli- 
cies to  intensify  leadership  involvement  and  service  member  accountability,  enhance 
victim  safety  and  support,  and  clarity  investigation  guidelines,  legal  review,  and  re- 
porting procedures. 

Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP) 

The  Relocation  Assistance  Program  is  one  of  the  Family  Service  Center's  core  pro- 
grams and  is  an  entitlement  to  active-duty  service  members  and  their  families.  The 
program  provides  relocation  planning  assistance,  accurate  community  information, 
change  and  stress  management,  financial  preparedness,  education  on  the  military 
relocation  process,  and  emergency  services  to  all  members  of  the  Navy  Family.  The 
end  result  is  Sailors  and  families  prepared  to  tackle  an  often  complex  relocation 
process  with  enhanced  information  and  skills  for  self-sufficiency.  An  interactive 
automated  information  system,  SITES  (Standard  Installation  Topic  Exchange  Serv- 
ice), assists  service  members  and  their  families  in  relocation  planning.  Updated 
quarterly,  SITES  contains  referral  information  (phone  numbers,  points  of  contact, 
addresses)  and  descriptive  information  that  help  develop  realistic  expectations  about 
a  new  assignment  and  its  location.  Topics  include  information  about  the  new  instal- 
lation, surrounding  community,  area  employment,  education,  community  support 
services,  climate,  geography,  cost  of  living,  and  legal  assistance. 

The  Navy's  RAP  goals  are  designed  to  ensure  relocation  decisions  are  based  on 
timely,  accurate  information,  as  well  as  to  encourage  families  to  recognize  and  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  development  offered  by  the  mili- 
tary lifestyle.  Building  adaptation  skills,  reducing  relocation  stress,  and  helping 
transferees  and  their  families  take  charge  of  their  move  contribute  to  family  Quality 
of  Life  as  well  as  Navy  readiness. 

Sexual  Assault  Victim  Intervention  (SAVI)  Program 

According  to  the  FBI,  a  sexual  assault  is  reported  every  5  minutes  in  the  U.S. 
and  those  are  only  the  cases  actually  reported:  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  50- 
90  percent  of  all  sexual  assaults  are  never  reported.  Navy  shares  this  difficult  prob- 
lem with  our  civilian  neighbors.  Sexual  assault  is  a  serious  concern  to  us  all.  To 
address  this  issue.  Navy  established  the  Sexual  Assault  Victim  Intervention  (SAVI) 
Program.  There  are  currently  28  SAVI  Program  Coordinator  positions  at  Family 
Service  CJenters  in  overseas,  isolated,  and  high  Fleet-concentration  areas.  In  order 
to  provide  adequate  coverage  Navy-wide,  we  envision  at  least  67  positions.  The  pro- 
gram's goal  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  Navy  sexual  assault  incidents  by  proviaing 
awareness  and  prevention  education,  victim  advocacy  and  intervention,  and  coUec- 
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Lion  of  reliable  data.  The  SAV1  program  will  help  us  respond  appropriately  when 
incidents  occur,  make  sure  we  have  the  information  to  know  just  how  serious  the 
problem  is,  and  adjust  our  education,  training,  and  counseling  as  we  work  toward 
eliminating  this  crime  from  our  installations  and  ships.  The  SAVI  Program  has 
mai^nal  dedicated  funding  to  maintain  the  program  at  the  current  level.  Therefore, 
I  ask  for  your  support  for  this  important  Quality  of  Life  program.  It  is  clearly  a 
kvorthwhile  effort. 

Voluntary  Education  (VOLED) 

Our  experience,  as  evidenced  by  the  tnost  recent  educational  data,  is  that  sailors 
continue  to  pursue  further  education  in  significant  numbers.  Just  over  85,000  sail- 
)rs  participated  in  Navy's  VOLED  Programs  last  year.  Clearly,  the  opportunity  to 
:ontinue  one's  education  remains  a  key  factor  in  recruiting,  spearheaded  by  the 
Vlontgomery  GI  Bill  (MGIB).  About  95  j)ercent  of  Navy  recruits  accept  enrollment 
n  the  MGIB;  at  the  same  time  they  are  introduced  to  opportunities  to  continue 
,heir  education  while  in  the  military. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  VOLED  program  is  Tuition  Assistance 
TA).  TA  is  used  primarily  by  enlisted  personnel  seeking  their  first  college  degree. 
Between  42,000  to  43,000  sailors  (or  about  one  in  every  four  stationed  ashore)  rely 
)n  TA  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  college  tuition.  The  number  of  participants  is  not 
iecreasing  despite  downsizing.  On  1  October  1996,  the  Navy  will  implement  a  new 
PA  policy  which,  instead  oi  limiting  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  individual 
x)urses,  caps  the  total  amount  of  TA  a  Sailor  can  receive  each  year  ($2,500  annually 
"or  undergraduate  and  $3,500  for  graduate  courses).  This  will  reduce  our  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  sailors  and  make  a  greater  number  of  institutions  affordable. 

Many  sailors  assigned  to  afloat  units  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  TA.  For 
,hese  individuals.  Navy's  unique  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE)  pro- 
ndes  an  important  educational  opportunity.  All  surface  ships  and  submarines  will 
)e  outfitted  with  PACE  within  the  year.  This  effort  will  be  accomplished  with  a  fully 
mtsourced,  consolidated  contract.  During  fiscal  year  1995,  almost  30,000  deployed 
lailors  participated  in  PACE  either  through  instructor  delivered  or  electronically  de- 
ivered  courses  all  potentially  leading  to  a  collie  degree.  We  expect  this  program 
o  grow  substantially  in  the  months  ahead,  and  view  it  as  a  truly  significant  mile- 
itone  in  increasing  educational  access  throughout  the  Heet. 

At  the  same  time.  Navy  is  working  aggressively  to  reach  sailors  who  will  benefit 
rom  improving  their  fiindamental  academic  skills  in  English,  basic  mathematics, 
md  writing.  In  support  of  this  endeavor,  a  new  contract  will  be  awarded  this  year, 
istablishing  a  total  of  52  Academic  Skills  Learning  Centers  worldwide.  Pilot  efforts 
it  two  Navy  sites  have  produced  impressive  results.  Some  sailors,  having  completed 
he  program,  felt  confident  enough  to  start  college-level  courses  for  the  first  time. 
Others  raised  their  ASVAB  scores  so  significantly  that  they  were  able  to  qualify  for 
^Javy  ratings  they  were  previously  ineligible  to  enter.  Additionally,  these  academic 
ikills  programs,  on  CD-ROM,  are  being  made  available  to  all  ships  as  a  part  of  the 
'ACE  systein,  so  that  deployed  sailors  can  take  advantage  of  these  programs  as 
veil. 

Navy,  in  cooperation  with  the  civilian  academic  community,  is  also  emphasizing 
he  opportunities  to  complete  a  college  degree  (either  2-  or  4-year)  through  the  Serv- 
ce-member's  Opportunity  (Alleges,  Navy  (SOCNAV).  This  consortium  of  63  colleges 
ind  universities  gives  college  credit  for  military  training,  and  guarantees  transfer- 
ibility  of  course  credits  from  one  SOCNAV  college  to  another. 

Technological  advances  now  enable  us  to  provide  educational  access  to  sailors  any- 
vhere  in  the  world.  An  important  investment  for  our  sailors,  these  initiatives  are 
ritical  for  the  development  of  a  strong  force  and  will  ensure  quality  recruitment 
tnd  retention. 

Chaplain  Corps  Programs 

Naw  chaplains  provide  for  the  religious  and  spiritual  needs  of  deployed  Sailors 
ind  Marines  worldwide;  they  extend  pastoral  care  to  family  members  who  remain 
it  home;  and  they  offer  professional  assistance  (including  confidentiality)  to  all. 
"hey  are  a  mission -essential  key  to  readiness  linking  service  members,  their  fami- 
ies,  and  support  services  throughout  the  world  including  Family  Service  Centers, 
^amily  Advocacy,  American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Relief  Society. 
)ur  clergy  in  uniform  are  a  key  resource  in  helping  the  Navy  keep  its  commitment 
0  the  highest  standards  of  moral  character,  ethical  behavior,  and  spiritual  fitness, 
'he  specialized  ministries  of  Navy  chaplains  are  integral  to  the  readiness,  health, 
,nd  well-being  of  our  Sailors,  Marines  and  their  families. 
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IV.  AN  ENVIRONMENT  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Achieving  an  environment  of  excellence  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  com- 
mitment of  each  and  every  member  of  the  team.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  but  it  is  an 
absolutely  critical  goal. 

At  the  heart  of  reaching  this  ^oal  is  ensuring  equal  opportunity  for  all  members 
of  our  Navy  family.  Discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  are  clearly  contrary  to 
good  order  and  discipline  and  cannot  be  tolerated.  While  we  have  not  yet  reached 
100  percent  success  in  this  area,  as  evidenced  by  a  few  regrettable  and  widely  pub- 
licized incidents,  we  have  made  significant  strides  towards  achieving  a  Navy-wide 
climate  free  from  discrimination  and  harassment.  We  are  fully  committed  to  ensur- 
that  every  member  of  our  Navy  is  able  to  contribute  to  his  or  her  fullest  poten- 
an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  dignity. 

ALCOHOL  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 

Alcohol  abuse  continues  to  be  a  significant  factor  underlying  behavioral,  safety, 
and  health  problems  in  the  Navy.  With  the  transfer  on  1  July  1995  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  treatment  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  emphasis  shifted  away  from  treatment  and  correction  of  abuse  to  alcohol 
abuse  prevention  and  the  deglamorization  of  alcohol. 

In  December  1995,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approved,  in  concept,  a  new  Navy 
Department  alcohol  abuse  prevention  and  deglamorization  campaign.  The  Navy 
component  is  called  "The  Right  Spirit."  The  campaign,  managed  from  the  Navy 
Drug  and  Alcohol  Program  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  is  an  enhanced 
and  renewed  leadership  effort  to  prevent  alcohol  abuse  in  the  Navy. 

The  goals  of  the  campaign,  targeting  everyone  from  seaman  to  admiral,  are  to 
change  perceptions  that  drinking  is  central  to  the  Navy's  traditions,  lifestyles,  and 
values,  as  well  as  to  reduce  all  alcohol  abuse.  The  campaign  integrates  the  Navy's 
core  values  of  honor,  courage,  and  commitment.  Themes  of  personal,  shipmate,  com- 
mand, and  leadership  responsibility  will  be  reinforced.  The  campaign  emphasizes 
the  responsible  use  of  alconol  for  those  who  choose  to  drink,  as  well  as  support  for 
those  who  choose  not  to  drink.  Also  key  to  this  effort  are  identification  of  alcohol 
abusers,  immediate  imposition  of  conseauences  for  alcohol  abusers,  additional  com- 
prehensive education  and  training  for  all  hands,  and  referral  of  abusers  for  appro- 
priate educational  and  treatment  programs.  An  ongoing  task  force  will  also  examine 
existing  policies  and  recommend  new  strategies  for  prevention,  education,  and  treat- 
ment. 

SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  PREVENTION 

In  the  area  of  sexual  harassment  prevention,  the  data  continue  to  be  encouraging. 
Despite  highly  publicized  media  reports  on  recent  specific  cases,  overall  improve- 
ment continues.  I've  recently  discussed  Navy's  programs  with  the  Congressional 
Women's  Caucus  and  do  so  frequently  with  our  two  personnel  oversight  committees. 
There  are  no  secrets.  I  brief  the  oversight  committees  on  new  pwlicies  as  they  are 
unfolding  along  with  specific  incidents  of  non-compliance  with  our  standards. 

We  recently  mailed  the  latest  edition  of  our  biennial  Navy  Equal  Opportunity  Sex- 
ual Harassment  (NEOSH)  Survey  to  11,000  active-duty  personnel.  This  important 
tool  enables  us  to  measure  our  progress  in  eliminating  sexual  harassment.  Since  we 
first  surveyed  Navy  personnel  in  1989,  we've  seen  a  positive  trend  overall.  Survey 
results  indicate  that  our  people  believe  that  Navy  is  committed  to  a  proactive  stance 
based  on  effective  training,  good  leadership,  and  preventive  measures. 

In  early  fiscal  year  1996,  CNO  directed  a  Navy-wide  standdown  to  reinforce  good 
order  and  discipline.  The  centerpiece  of  the  standdown  was  our  concept  of  "Preven- 
tive Maintenance  for  People,"  which  emphasizes  that  time  and  efibrt  are  better 
spent  on  the  front  end,  helping  people  do  the  right  thing,  than  on  punishing  them 
afler  they  do  the  wrong  thing.  We  encouraged  Navy  leaders  to  actively  seek  out 
problem  areas,  by  using  the  Command  Assessment  Program  (CAP)  survey.  The  CAP 
survey  is  computerized  and  very  user  friendly,  providing  useful  data  almost  instan- 
taneously. This  allows  commanders  and  command  master  chiefs  to  take  action  right 
away,  keep  shipmates  out  of  trouble,  keep  others  from  getting  hurt,  and  to  help  all 
our  sailors  gain  the  success  they  joined  our  Navy  to  achieve. 

Over  a  year  ago.  Navy  implemented  a  comprehensive  complaint  form  for  handling 
equal  opportunity/sexual  harassment  complaints.  Required  timeliness,  mandatory 
appointment  of  an  advocate,  feedback  to  the  complainant,  investigation  require- 
ments, and  appeals  processes  are  spelled  out  clearly  and  succinctly.  CNO  requires 
commands  to  report  Doth  formal  ana  informal  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment 
complaints  that  cannot  be  resolved  within  14  days.  A  follow-on  report  is  required 
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every  14  days  until  the  complaint  is  either  resolved  at  the  command  or  referred  to 
court-martial.  Initial  feedback  from  all  levels  of  the  chain  of  command  indicates  that 
the  new  process  has  simplified  and  enhanced  the  timely  resolution  of  complaints. 
The  Navy's  1-800  Line  for  Sexual  Harassment  Advice  and  Counseling  continues 
to  prove  valuable  information  to  our  personnel.  The  majority  of  more  than  2,500 
calls  received  thus  far  have  requested  policy  guidance,  while  about  25  percent  of  the 
callers  have  sought  and  received  advice  on  how  to  resolve  specific  instances  of  sex- 
ual harassment.  Assistance  provided  is  confidential  and  available  to  all  within  the 
Navy  Department:  uniformea,  civilian  and  family  members. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

In  1995  we  also  completed  a  top-to-bottom  review  of  Navy  Equal  Opportunity.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Review  Task  Force  (EORTF)  (comprised  of  representatives  from 
throughout  the  Fleet)  reconmiended  2&  initiatives,  which  we  are  implementing. 
They  are  the  steps  for  ensuring  that  the  Equal  Opportunity  message  is  widespread 
and  institutionalized  in  the  Navy's  day-to-day  Dusiness.  Based  on  EORTF  rec- 
ommendations, we  have  a  rejuvenated  definition  of  Eaual  Opportunity  in  the  Navy: 
Fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  all  hands  by  all  hands  at  alt  times.  The  focus  now 
is  on  preventive  maintenance,  vice  damage  control. 

EORTF  recommendations  fell  into  five  principail  areas:  leadership;  mainstreaming 
Equal  Opportunity;  emphasizing  the  existing  Command  Managed  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity (CMEO)  Program;  incorporating  Equal  Opportunity  into  training  provided  in 
the  Leadership  Continuum;  and  developing  a  Mentoring  Cycle. 

Central  to  this  effort  is  the  concept  of  accountability:  the  responsibility  of  the  unit 
commander  to  identify  trends  and  prevent  problems  before  they  occur.  We  are  help- 
ing our  commanding  officers  do  this  "preventive  maintenance  for  people"  through 
the  Command  Assessment  Program  (CAP),  a  user-friendly,  automated  data  gather- 
ing system  that  facilitates  monitoring  an  individual  command's  climate  and  rapidly 
identifies  problem  areas  requiring  immediate  attention. 

Our  strong,  unrelenting  efforts  in  this  area  are  based  on  the  idea  that,  in  addition 
to  simply  being  the  right  thing  to  do,  an  environment  that  unlocks  the  full  potential 
of  every  sailor  is  absolutely  vital  to  readiness.  We  must  continually  ensure  that 
every  one  of  our  uniformed  and  civilian  team  members  is  treated  with  dignity  and 
respect  to  create  the  esprit  de  corps  so  necessary  to  carry  out  our  mission  success- 

V.  THE  RECRUITING  CHALLENGE 

Fiscal  year  1995  proved  to  be  a  challenging  year  for  all  service  recruiting.  Results 
from  the  1994  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  confirmed  that  the  overall  16- 
21  year  old  propensity  to  join  the  military  continued  to  decline.  In  1995  YATS  reg- 
istered a  small  but  significant  reversal  in  (male)  youth  to  join  the  Navy.  This  is  the 
first  positive  movement  in  5  years  which  we  attribute  to  Navy's  1994  and  1995  na- 
tional advertising  campaigns. 

This  challenging  recruiting  environment  is  refiected  in  recruiter  workload  and 
perception  of  quality  of  life.  Based  on  a  1994  DOD  study,  over  half  of  Navy's  recruit- 
ers feel  their  goals  are  unachievable.  Almost  half  say  they  work  more  than  60  hours 
a  week.  While  two-thirds  of  Navy  recruiters  feel  they  are  learning  valuable  skills 
as  a  recruiter,  almost  half  (45  percent)  are  generally  dissatisfied  and  most  (74  per- 
cent) say  they  would  not  want  a  follow-on  tour  in  recruiting.  These  results  parallel 
the  other  services'  and  underscore  the  tough  challenges  our  recruiters  face  today 
and  will  face  in  coming  years. 

Despite  these  challenges,  fiscal  year  1995  was  a  recruiting  success:  Navy  Recruit- 
ing Command  achieved  100  percent  of  enlisted  accession  goal  of  48,637,  while 
achieving  all  quality  goals  (including  no  accessions  from  the  category  IV  test  cat- 
egory). At  the  same  time,  significant  progress  was  made  in  recruiting  minorities  and 
women,  not  only  in  raw  numbers  and  percentages  but  in  placing  these  people  in 
technical  and  non-traditional  ratings.  Minority  representation  this  year  will  be  the 
most  representative  in  Navy's  history. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  over  19  percent  of  all  accessions  were  women,  virtually  elimi- 
nating gender  barriers.  Fiscal  year  1995  was  a  challenging,  yet  successful  year  in 
officer  recruiting  as  well.  Overall  goals  were  met  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  Gains 
were  made  in  increasing  minority  representation  across  all  officer  categories  and  in 
making  many  program  goals,  which  were  significantly  higher  than  last  year's. 

Some  aspects  of  the  fiscal  year  1995  recruiting  year  were  less  successful  than  oth- 
ers. Although  Navy  recruiters  produced  1,000  (2  percent)  more  new  contracts  than 
the  previous  year,  only  89  (xjrcent  of  our  fiscal  year  1995  Delayed  Entry  Program 
(DEP)  contract  tai^et  was  met.  The  impact:  we  started  fiscal  year  1996  with  37  per- 
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cent  of  accession  mission  in  DEP — 3,000  contracts  less  than  desired  (and  about  the 
same  point  we  started  in  fiscal  year  1995).  As  a  result,  to  continue  meeting  acces- 
sion requirements  Navy  must  rely  heavily  on  recruiting  from  the  tough  direct  mar- 
ket and  finding  enough  qualified  prospects  willing  to  start  active  duty  immediately. 
This  is  a  particular  concern  for  fiscal  year  1996,  where  annual  accession  require- 
ments are  increased  23  percent  over  fiscal  year  1995. 

In  addition  to  a  sizable  increase  in  accession  mission  to  meet  Navy  end-strength 
requirements,  school  quotas  across  a  number  of  technical  ratings  nave  been  ex- 
panded for  both  men  and  women.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  it  will  not  be  enough  to  simply 
make  the  numbers.  We  must  put  the  right  people  in  the  right  programs  and  make 
the  best  use  of  available  technical  training. 

To  meet  the  recruiting  challenge  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  beyond,  we  are  focusing 
on  several  major  initiatives  to  improve  the  recruiting  process.  First,  we  are  increas- 
ing our  recruiter  force  by  8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1996  to  improve  recruiter  work- 
load, facilitate  meeting  this  year's  higher  accession  mission,  and  position  us  to  build 
up  our  DEP.  These  recruiters  will  be  the  best  trained,  best  equipped,  and  best  sup- 
ported recruiters  in  the  history  of  the  All -Volunteer-Force. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  Congress,  DOD,  and  DON  responded  to  increased  challenges 
in  recruiting  by  augmenting  Navy's  advertising  budget  to  support  a  national  TV  and 
radio  campaign.  Navy  College  F'unds  were  approved  and  recruiter  authorization  was 
increased  by  11  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  Navy's  $40  million  advertising  program 
will  create  Navy  awareness  and  generate  leads.  Based  on  new  recruit  survey  re- 
sults, our  advertising  program  has  worked.  We  have  observed  a  20  percent  increase 
in  awareness  of  national  media  (radio  and  TV),  a  21  percent  increase  in  infiuence 
from  TV  (new  recruits  said  their  decision  to  join  the  Navy  was  infiuenced),  almost 
15  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  leads  generated  by  local  and  national  media, 
and  over  11,880  new  contracts  directly  linked  to  an  advertising  program  generated 
lead  source  (8.4  percent  increase  over  last  year). 

To  stay  competitive  in  the  recruiting  environment,  we  must  become  a  world-class 
marketing  leader  not  by  working  harder,  but  by  working  smarter  through  better  use 
of  technology.  This  year  and  next,  we  hope  to  put  a  computer  on  every  recruiter's 
desk  with  state-of-the-art  office  automation  and  prospecting  software.  In  fiscal  year 
1996,  Navy  will  be  recruiting  on  the  Internet,  calling  and  tracking  potential  appli- 
cants by  computer,  downloading  leads  from  the  national  telemarketing  center,  creat- 
ing CD-ROM  multimedia  sales  presentations,  processing  leads  from  local  and  na- 
tional sources  in  real  time,  and  developing  "virtual  recruiters"  (community  leaders, 
school  teachers,  other  infiuencers)  as  a  force  multiplier  to  our  recruiting  force. 

For  the  long  term,  we  must  maintain  the  DOD  and  Congressional  commitment 
to  the  strong  and  adequately  resourced  recruiting  program  that  we  have  enjoyed  re- 
cently. This  includes  recruiters,  support  budgets,  and  personnel,  as  well  as  continu- 
ation of  incentive  programs  such  as  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  and  the  Navy  College 
Fund.  With  this  support  and  a  sustained  level  of  advertising,  the  Navy  will  build 
a  market  position  and  continue  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of  high-quality  young 
Americans  willing  to  serve  their  country. 

VI.  SHAPING  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Enlisted  Personnel / Programs 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1996,  after  a  reduction  of  10,000  sailors  during  the  year, 
Navy's  drawdown  will  be  85  percent  complete.  Our  focus  shiftx;d  last  year  to  reten- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  force-shaping  tools  we  are  now  using.  We  have  discon- 
tinued the  enlisted  Selective  Early  Retirement  (SER).  This  year  is  our  final  offering 
of  the  enlisted  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  and  Special  Separation  Benefit  (VSI/ 
SSB)  program,  which  targeted  only  294  Sailors  in  fiscal  year  1996  in  over  manned 
or  disestablished  ratings.  In  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1994,  we  were  forced 
to  deny  reenlistment  to  over  2,500  otherwise  qualified  Sailors  who  wanted  to  enter 
the  career  force  in  over  manned  ratings.  This  year,  we  will  deny  reenlistment  to  less 
than  50  who  are  unwilling  to  transfer  to,  or  are  unqualified  for,  other  ratings.  Selec- 
tive Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB)  continues  to  be  a  critical  tool  for  retaining  first-  and 
second-term  sailors  in  specific  ratings  and  will  be  used  to  meet  our  long-term  reten- 
tion requirements. 

Although  we  are  emphasizing  first-term  retention,  15-year  retirement  (TERA)  is 
still  an  important  part  of  our  force-shaping  strategy.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  almost 
4,000  sailors  opted  for  early  retirement,  and  we  expect  about  4,3(X)  this  year.  We 
still  have  ratings  over  manned  by  personnel  with  15  to  20  years  of  service,  and 
TERA  is  a  cost-effective,  voluntary  program  that  is  very  useful  for  downsizing  par- 
ticular skill  areas.  As  we  emphasize  first-term  retention,  we  need  to  continue  paring 
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the  force  in  some  skill  areas  to  ensure  that  we  can  recruit  to  our  other  ratings  with- 
out exceeding  end-strength  requirements. 

We  focused  a  lot  of  attention  in  fiscal  year  1995  on  attrition.  Beginning  at  Recruit 
Trairiing  Command,  we  initiated  thorough  reviews  of  medical  and  psychological 
screening  processes,  and  of  our  recruiting  and  drug  policies.  We  believe  new  pro- 
grams that  focus  more  on  helping  the  individual  achieve  success  will  drive  the  attri- 
tion numbers  down.  Attrition  from  initial  skill  training  has  declined  significantly 
since  1990.  New  instructional  programs  have  been  developed  and  are  in  place  to  im- 
prove academic  performance  and  technical  competence.  Fleet  attrition  has  been  rel- 
atively stable  over  the  past  several  years.  Most  of  the  losses  experienced  in  fiscal 
year  1995  were  due  to  medical  reasons,  commission  of  a  serious  offense,  or  drug- 
related  problems.  Improved  opportunities  for  training  and  renewed  emphasis  on 
leadership  are  expected  to  reduce  losses  bv  about  6  percent. 

In  the  last  2  years,  we  have  witnessed  an  increase  in  retention  overall.  This  in- 
creased retention  is  due  to  initiatives  that  emphasize  comp>etitive  pay  and  increased 
bonuses,  broadened  career  opportunity,  and  improvements  in  Quality  of  Life  for  our 
Sailors  and  their  families.  As  we  apprtjach  a  steady-state  force,  we  must  continue 
to  improve  retention  in  order  to  sustain  our  Navy  into  the  next  century. 

Officer  Personnel  I  Programs 

Throughout  fiscal  year  1995  we  continued  to  slow  the  pace  of  our  officer  reduc- 
tions while  placing  increased  emphasis  on  retaining  our  best  officers.  All  available 
avenues  from  deckplate  discussion  to  computers  to  commercials  were  used  to  get  the 
word  out  that  opportunities  for  career  progression  remain  strong  in  all  officer  com- 
munities. 

There  are  many  indicators  of  improving  opportunity  that  are  encouraging  to  our 
officers.  We  are  not  using  the  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive/Special  Separation 
Benefit  (VSI/SSB)  Program  in  fiscal  year  1996,  refiecting  our  philosophy  ol  moving 
away  from  downsizing  our  officer  force  toward  one  of  encouraging  our  officers  to 
"stay  Navy."  In  fiscal  year  1997,  we  have  budgeted  only  366  VSI/SSB  quotas,  and 
will  most  likely  limit  this  program  to  only  a  few  officer  communities.  Furthermore, 
while  we  have  approved  571  officers  for  separation  under  TERA  in  fiscal  year  1996 
to  date,  our  goal  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  only  400.  Finally,  major  reductions  in  Selec- 
tive Early  Retirement  (SER)  selections  (69  percent  less  than  our  peak  year  of  fiscal 
year  1994)  are  leading  to  a  near-term  phase-out  of  officer  SER  altogether. 

Current  overall  retention  is  adequate,  but  we  face  difficulties  in  the  Surface,  Avia- 
tion, Submarine/Nuclear  Propulsion,  and  Medical  communities. 

Surface:  The  Surface  Warfare  Officer  (SWO)  community  has  met  the  challenges 
of  downsizing,  maintaining  readiness  by  retaining  the  highest  motivated  and  best 
trained  naval  officers  possible.  Retention  after  the  minimum  service  requirement 
continues  to  be  lower  tnan  we  want,  due  to  family  separation  and  a  perceived  lack 
of  promotion  opportunity.  This  is  forcing  us  to  access  a  larger  number  of  ensigns 
than  required  by  the  billet  base  in  order  to  fill  department  head  requirements  at 
the  7-year  mark. 

Although  we  currently  have  enough  SWOs  and  forecast  sufficient  retention  (given 
planned  accessions),  we  continue  to  look  for  innovative  ways  to  improve  retention 
and  enhance  cost  effectiveness.  We  are  implementing  revised  division  officer  and  de- 
partment head  sequencing  plans  in  order  to  ensure  that  each  officer  has  an  equi- 
table start  to  his  career.  We  have  found  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between 
SWO  qualification  and  retention,  and  are  working  to  further  improve  the  SWO  qual- 
ification process  by  streamlining  and  standardizing  the  requirements. 

Aviation:  Aviation  downsizing  is  behind  us.  We  eliminated  large  numbers  of  invol- 
untary releases  of  Reserve  officers  and  the  use  of  VSI/SSB  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Overall,  pilot  and  NFO  retention  decreased  in  fiscal  year  1995,  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  downsizing  programs  that  were  still  in  effect  last  year.  Despite  the  decrease, 
overall  retention  of  aviators  is  not  presently  an  issue.  The  requirement  for  Aviation 
Continuation  Pay  (ACP)  still  exists  and  was  used  to  retain  pilots  in  six  aviation  sub- 
communities  in  fiscal  year  1995.  ACP  has  been  selectively  applied  to  7  of  the  14 
subcommunities  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

While  not  an  immediate  issue,  I  am  concerned  about  pilot  and  NFO  retention 
near  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  number  of  aviators  accessed  in  the  past  4  years 
(1991-1995)  was  lower  than  fieet  requirements,  especially  with  the  fiscal  year  1995 
decision  to  stand-up  8  more  fieet  squadrons  (4  strilce-fighter  and  4  EA-6B).  We  are 
managing  this  forecasted  shortfall  oy  accepting  inter-Service  transfers  and  lateral 
accessions  for  aviation  training  in  those  year  groups.  Forecasts  of  civilian  airline 
hiring  increases  over  the  next  few  years  could  also  impact  these  already  under- 
manned year  groups.  We  continue  to  watch  this  closely  and  may  need  an  A(JP  bonus 
budget  increa.se  in  the  coming  years.  The  last  ACP  yearly  bonus  increase  occurred 
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in  1989.  I  feel  it  is  time  we  started  looking  at  an  increase  in  the  yearly  maximum 
amount  we  are  allowed  to  pay  our  aviators  to  stay  Navy.  As  a  result,  I  have  asked 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  to  begin  this  study. 

Submarine  /Nuclear  Propulsion:  Family  stability  and  the  excellent  job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  civilian  sector  continue  to  impact  nuclear-trained  officer  retention.  Be- 
cause overall  force-level  reductions  have  paralleled  platform  reductions,  we  have 
been  able  to  keep  our  submarines  adecjuately  manned.  But  we  currently  have  a 
shortfall  of  about  649  midgrade  submarine  officers.  This  shortfall  is  hindering  our 
ability  to  provide  these  officers  eaual  access  to  post-graduate  and  professional  mili- 
tary education,  joint  duty,  and  otner  career  broadening  assignments  while  still  fill- 
ing all  operational  support  billets.  Our  submarine  junior  onicer  retention  over  the 
last  4  years  has  averaged  the  lowest  level  in  over  a  decade.  I  am  conducting  an  in- 
depth  study  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  Nuclear  Officer  Incentive  Pay  Program. 
This  will  lead  to  recommendations  on  improvements  which  will  ensure  we  retain 
adequate  numbers  of  these  highly  qualified  officers  at  minimum  expense. 

Spot  Promotion:  The  Chief  Engineer's  job  is  in  many  cases  our  most  demanding 
Department  Head  assignment.  Fleet  reacfiness  and  safety,  including  nuclear  reactor 
safety  on  our  nuclear  ships,  demand  only  the  "best  of  the  best"  be  assigned.  We  have 
a  shortage  of  qualified  LCDRs  to  fill  these  billets  in  both  the  Surface  and  Sub- 
marine communities.  Spot  promotions  provide  the  appropriate  recognition,  author- 
ity, comf)ensation,  and  retention  incentive  for  the  LTs  we  send  to  these  critical  bil- 
lets. This  process  does  not  circumvent  the  regular  promotion  system.  Approximately 
100  officers  are  selected  each  year  by  statutory  board,  and  are  includea  within  the 
DOPMA  grade  ceiling  for  Navy  LCDKs.  Their  spot  promotion  is  retained  only  while 
serving  in  the  qualifying  billet.  Their  records  subsequently  go  before  the  normal  se- 
lection board  alongside  their  peers'.  I  have  looked  closely  at  alternatives  such  as  bo- 
nuses or  major  changes  to  career  paths  and  tour  lengths,  and  none  meet  the  need 
as  effectively  or  efficiently.  I  ask  for  your  support  to  continue  this  successful  pro- 
gram with  a  20-year  history  of  serving  the  Navy  well  by  encouraging  our  best  offi- 
cers to  take  on  these  very  challenging  engineering  assignments. 

Medical:  Because  of  higher  pay  in  the  civilian  sector  and  a  large  student  debt 
load,  the  initial  accession  and  later  retention  of  certain  medical  department  person- 
nel continues  to  be  a  challenge.  For  the  most  part,  we  are  meeting  this  challenge. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  we  had  4,168  physicians,  3,313  nurses,  2,752  health- 
care science  and  administrators,  but  only  1,403  dental  corps  officers— 88  below  tar- 
get. Dental  officer  manning  remains  an  area  of  concern.  To  improve  dental  corps  ac- 
cessions and  retention,  the  total  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Pro- 
S-am  (HPSP)  student  load  was  expanded  from  120  to  175,  and  the  Health  Services 
ollegiate  Program  pip)eline  was  increased  to  35  students.  We  expect  to  reach  over- 
all medical  community  end  strength  in  fiscal  year  1996,  but  will  continue  to  have 
inventory  shortages  in  dentists  and  several  specialties  such  as  surgeons,  primary- 
care  physicians,  optometrists,  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists,  and  nurse 
practitioners. 

Women  in  the  Navy 

The  Navy's  firm  commitment  and  rapid  implementation  of  an  expanded  women- 
at-sea  pxjlicy  and  embarkation  plan  continues  to  produce  significant,  viable  career 
improvements  for  women.  With  97  percent  of  the  enlisted  ratings  and  officer  des- 
ignators open  to  women,  there  continues  to  be  expanded  professional  opfX)rtu nities 
for  women  on  combatants,  in  aircraft  squadrons,  and  in  the  Naval  Construction 
Forces. 

This  commitment  was  clearly  demonstrated  as  women  were  completely  integrated 
into  35  combatants  and  three  carrier  air  wings.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  over 
2,400  women  were  serving  on  combatants  and  in  carrier  air  wings,  with  a  total  of 
more  than  10,000  women  at  sea  overall.  By  fiscal  year  1997,  3  years  after  the  initial 
assignment  of  women  to  the  first  combatant,  Navy  will  have  57  combatants  with 
women  embarked. 

Joint  OfCicer  Management 

Navy  continues  to  give  high  priority  to  joint  assignments  and  is  making  progress 
in  extending  the  opportunity  for  professional  military  education  to  more  Navy  offi- 
cers. The  fiscal  year  1996  promotion  rates  to  captain  and  commander  for  unre- 
stricted line  officers  who  are  serving  in  or  who  have  served  in  joint  staff  assign- 
ments exceeded  the  rate  for  officers  serving  at  Navy  headquarters.  More  notable, 
promotion  to  commander  for  unrestricted  line  officers  serving  in  other  joint  assign- 
ments was  at  the  highest  rate  ever  (81.5  percent),  significantly  exceeding  both  the 
board  average  (63.4  percent)  and  the  promotion  rate  for  officers  serving  at  Navy 
headquarters  (76.3  percent). 
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The  Naval  War  College  (NWC)  has  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  nonresident  and 
correspondence  NWC  courses  to  greatly  expand  student  enrollment.  Additionally, 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  recently  received  certification  to  award  JPME  Phase 
I  credit  for  selected  curriculuma. 

Military  Acquisition  Workforce 

We  have  transitioned  from  the  Material  Professional  program  to  the  Acquisition 
Professional  Community  (our  acquisition  corps),  as  required  oy  the  Defense  Aoauisi- 
tion  Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA).  All  provisions  of  the  legislation  nave 
been  integrated  into  our  manpower  management  processes,  including  requirements 
for  career  field  certifications.  The  docunr^ented  education,  experience,  and  training 
requirements  of  DAWIA  will  maintain  a  high  level  of  professionalism  throughout 
our  Acquisition  Workforce  and  ensure  our  top  perfoimers  are  fully  prepared  for 
major  program  management  assignments. 

DOPMA  Grade  TabU  Relief 

We  have  asked  for  a  six  percent  incretise  in  the  DOPMA  grade  tables  ceilings  for 
Navy  officers  at  04,  05,  and  06,  and  are  working  closely  with  DOD  and  the  other 
Services  to  present  a  cohesive  permanent  DOPMA  grade  table  relief  proposal  as 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  1997  Omnibus  Bill.  This  adjustment  amounts  to  a  net  in- 
crease of  only  2  percent  in  the  total  number  of  field  grade  officers  that  would  be 
allowed  on  active  duty.  Additionally,  it  would  not  increase  the  size  of  the  overall 
officer  corps,  and  would  be  significantly  less  than  the  level  of  temporary  relief  cur- 
rently autnorized.  Six  percent  permanent  relief  would  accomplish  three  goals. 

First,  Navy  needs  permanent  grade  relief  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in  exter- 
nal field  grade  requirements  (driven  by  the  (joldwater-Nichols  DOD  Reorganization 
Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  of  1989).  These 
external  requirements  grew  while  the  numbers  of  officers  available  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions dropped,  constrained  by  the  current  grade  tables.  This  trend  is  not  likely  to 
be  reversed  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  bulk  of  these  requirements  are  for  unre- 
stricted line  officers  and  acauisition  specialists. 

Second,  the  relief  would  nelp  correct  the  Nurse  corps  grade  structure  imbalance. 
The  original  grade  tables  were  constructed  to  include  stall  corps  officers  for  the  first 
time.  They  incorpjorated  low  Nurse  corps  retention  rates,  infiuenced  primarily  by 
policies  that  restricted  the  service  and  assignment  of  women.  When  we  changed 
these  policies  to  expand  service  and  career  opportunities  for  women,  retention  rates 
improved. 

Concurrently,  increasingly  sophisticated  medical  technology  has  expanded  the 
need  for  more  senior  nurses  in  critical  care  positions.  This  is  a  cost  effective  alter- 
native to  assignment  of  medical  corps  or  dental  corps  officers,  who  are  not  con- 
strained by  the  DOPMA  tables.  Increased  grade  authorizations  are  required  to  ac- 
commodate increased  Nurse  Corps  retention,  maintain  equitable  promotion  oppor- 
tunity and  timing  for  nurses,  and  meet  our  increased  requirements  for  senior  nurse 
officers.  As  it  stands,  the  increased  grade  authorizations  required  to  manage  the 
Nurse  Clorps  must  come  at  the  expense  of  other  competitive  categories.  Increasing 
the  existing  grade  ceilings  would  rectify  this  situation. 

Finally,  relief  would  also  allow  us  to  maintain  promotion  opportunity  and  timing 
at  acceptable  levels  within  the  guidelines  set  by  Congress  for  the  unrestricted  line. 
Relief  at  all  grades  would  give  us  the  Hexibility  to  use  the  ceilings,  when  needed, 
to  manage  promotions  for  the  officer  corps  to  attract  and  retain  the  best  and  bright- 
est officers  in  the  face  of  increasing  outside  recruitment  of  these  trained  leaders. 
Even  aggressive  use  of  all  the  tools  at  our  disposal  (lowering  opportunity,  SER,  non- 
continuation  of  2XFOS  04s,  TERA,  and  VSl/SSB)  has  not  prevented  rising  pro- 
motion fiowpoints.  Without  relief,  we  forecast  we  will  exceed  the  guidelines  lor  all 
field  grades,  beg^inning  with  04  in  fiscal  year  1998. 

Naval  Reserve  Personnel 

The  Naval  Reserve  today  continues  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Total  Force  Navy. 
Focus  on  mobilization  preparedness  through  quality  training  has  proven  to  be  the 
cornerstone  for  ensuring  tne  Naval  Reserve  is  always  ready  to  support  the  F'leet. 
We  will  continue  to  emphsisize  innovative  and  imaginative  methods  to  further  en- 
hance employment  of  tne  Naval  Reserve  to  meet  growing  demands  in  crisis  re- 
sponse, contingency  operations,  and  peacetime  support. 

The  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work  (ADSW)  program  will  continue  to  provide  fully 
trained,  fiexible  support  for  the  operational  forces.  Emergent,  short-term  require- 
ments of  our  active  and  Reserve  components  will  continue  to  be  met  with  the  real- 
world  skills  and  abilities  of  Reservists,  voluntarily  recalled  to  active  duty. 

The  Reserve  Transition  Benefit  (RTB)  Program  has  effectively  allowed  us  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Force  to  authorized  strength  levels  with  mini- 
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mal  disruption  to  our  Reservists.  Although  authorized  through  fiscal  year  1999,  fu- 
ture applications  of  this  program  will  be  used  sparingly.  The  total  number  of  Re- 
servists taking  advantage  of  this  program  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995  was 
6,200. 

We  are  progressing  toward  full  implementation  of  the  Navy  Mobilization  Process- 
ing Site  (NMPS)  Program.  This  program  improves  processing  for  Reserve  personnel 
recalled  to  active  duty,  enhances  quality  of  life  for  their  family  members,  and  pro- 
vides increased  responsiveness  to  the  Fleet.  The  development  of  NMPS  recognizes 
the  need  for  auick  accessibility  to  our  Reservists  during  contingency  operations  like 
UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY  (Haiti)  and  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  (Bosnia).  This  program 
centralizes  Reserve  mobilization  processing  at  14  specialized  sites  having  tne  orga- 
nizational infrastructure  needed  to  properly  screen,  process,  and  gain  the  Reservist 
to  active  duty.  This  new  process  has  already  paid  dividends  in  fewer  pay  and  per- 
sonnel problems  for  Reservists  recently  recalled  for  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Additionally,  we  are  vigorously  preparing  for  our  transition  to  the  new  provisions 
of  the  Reserve  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (ROPMA).  I  am  pleased  with  the 
standardization  that  the  Act  provides  to  the  administration  of  naval  officer  person- 
nel. No  longer  will  anomalies  exist  between  the  active-duty  list  officer  (ADL)  under 
the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act  (DOPMA)  and  the  Reserve  officer 
on  the  Reserve  active-status  list  (Pre-KOPMA). 

Our  Reservists  continue  to  be  ready  to  meet  anv  and  all  challenges  given  to  them. 
With  each  new  demand,  Reservists  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  active 
counterparts,  and  fully  demonstrate  Navy's  commitment  to  total  force. 

Civilian  Manpower 

The  end  of  fiscal  year  1997  estimate  of  230,621  Department  of  Navy  Full-Time 
Equivalent  (FTE)  civilian  personnel  represents  about  one-third  of  our  total 
workforce  end  strength.  The  majority  of  our  civilians  contribute  directly  to  the  readi- 
ness of  our  operational  forces,  while  the  balance  provide  essential  support  in  such 
diverse  functions  as  training;  medical  care;  communications;  MWR  programs;  and 
weapons  systems  acquisitions.  Clearly,  we  could  not  get  the  job  done  without  the 
day-to-day  support  of  our  civilian  team. 

During  fiscal  year  1997,  we  project  reductions  of  15,609  civilian  FTE  personnel — 
about  2,555  more  than  the  13,054  employees  separated  in  fiscal  year  1996.  This  ci- 
vilian end-strength  reduction  refiects  (a)  the  decline  in  workload  at  Navy  activities 
as  our  force  structure  declines  and  (b)  the  additional  reductions  from  Base  Realign- 
ment and  Closure  IV  as  we  size  the  infrastructure  to  support  a  streamlined  force 
structure.  Civilian  staffing  levels  are  sized  to  support  our  budgeted  readiness  re- 
quirements. 

We  continue  to  make  every  en"ort  to  minimize  the  adverse  impact  of  these  nec- 
essary force  reductions  on  our  civilian  employees.  Aggressive  use  of  separation  in- 
centives is  ongoing,  and  has  minimized  the  need  for  reductions  in  force  (RIFs)  in 
past  years.  We  project  that  the  number  of  separation  incentive  takers  will  decline 
as  the  eligible  pool  of  participants  diminishes.  Whenever  RIFs  are  required,  those 
personnel  affected  will  be  accorded  full  benefits. 

VII.  KEEPING  FAITH  WITH  THE  PAST 

Although  our  primary  focus  is  on  the  future,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our 
commitments  from  the  past.  A  great  many  veterans  who  have  already  completed 
many  years  of  dedicated  service  to  their  country  were  counting  on  retirement  bene- 
fits in  exchange  for  real  sacrifices  made  during  military  service.  These  men  and 
women  accepted  separation  from  family,  faced  danger  and  death,  and  received  mini- 
mal active-Quty  compensation,  mostly  out  of  loyalty  and  love  of  country.  But  our 
country  made  implied  and  contractual  promises  of  future  retirement  benefits  and 
protection  that  must  be  preserved. 

With  respect  to  medical  benefits,  keeping  faith  with  our  retired  Navy  community 
requires  constant  vigilance.  DOD  is  working  cooperatively  with  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  deter- 
mine iia  demonstration  project  of  Medicare  subvention  is  feasible — that  is,  a  project 
to  reimburse  DOD  for  Medicare  eligible  people  treated  under  TRICARE.  I  fully  sup- 
port this  cooperative  effort  as  it  would  provide  access  to  TRICARE  benefits  for  those 
covered  over  age  65.  Meanwhile,  those  65  and  over  continue  to  be  seen  by  MTFs 
on  a  space  available  basis.  As  we  face  the  challenges  of  the  future,  we  remain  com- 
mitted to  providing  the  highest  quality  health  care  to  our  sailors  and  their  families, 
as  well  as  to  the  retired  community. 

Retired  pay  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Government's  commitment  to  long-serving 
active  and  retired  Navy  service  members.  Consistent,  fair  retired  pay  cost  of  living 
allowance  (COLA)  is  vitally  important  to  our  former  service  members  in  maintain- 
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ing  an  equitable  standard  of  living.  Similarly,  the  benefits  of  clear  access  to  our 
bases,  commissaries  and  exchanges  must  be  protected. 

The  continued  operation  and  fiscal  well-being  of  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement 
Home  (AFRH),  both  the  U.S.  Naval  Home  and  the  U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home,  is  an  obligation  we  take  very  seriously.  The  AFRH  exists  as  an  expression 
of  our  nation's  indebtedness  to  the  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen,  and  Marines  of  pre- 
vious generations.  However,  fiscal  realities  have  mitigated  the  benefits  providea  by 
the  Home.  Prior  to  the  AFRH  Act  of  1991,  Public  Law  101-510,  residents  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Home  did  not  pay  a  resident  fee.  Residents  who  entered  the  AFRH  afler 
November,  1991,  now  pav  a  monthly  fee  equal  to  25  percent  of  all  Federally  derived 
income.  Starting  in  fiscal  year  1998,  residents  will  pay  resident  fees  that  will  incre- 
mentally increase  up  to  40  percent  of  all  income  for  non-permanent  health  care  resi- 
dents, and  65  percent  of  all  income  for  permanent  health  care  residents,  although 
the  maximum  payment  is  capped.  The  AFRH  Act  of  1991  also  initiated  a  50  cent 
deduction  from  tne  nwnthly  pay  of  all  enlisted  Sailors  and  Marines  to  subsidize 
AFRH  costs. 

Despite  the  aforementioned  initiatives,  the  AFRH  trust  fund  balance  continues  to 
spiral  downward  and  is  operating  with  a  negative  cash  fiow.  The  trust  fund  may 
be  depleted  within  the  next  10  years,  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  1991  baseline  papulation  of  2,400  residents  will  have  to  be  decreased  to 
a  maximum  of  1,700  residents.  As  a  result,  many  eligible  veterans  who  desire  to 
live  in  the  AFRH  will  be  denied  admittance.  Additionally,  the  AFRH  Board  of  Direc- 
tors conducted  an  extensive  study  that  identified  and  evaluated  alternatives  to  fa- 
cilitate capital  improvements  and  bring  the  homes  up  to  industry  standards. 

To  the  maximum  extent  pxjssible,  we  owe  it  to  those  who  proudly  served  to  ensure 
that  there  is  a  place  for  them,  if  they  need  it,  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Home  or  the  U.S. 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home.  It  is  also  incumbent  upon  us,  as  leaders,  to  ensure 
the  continued  fiscal  health  of  these  Homes  in  order  to  efficiently  maximize  resi- 
dency. 

VIII.  SUMMARY 

Despite  dramatic  change,  our  Navy  continues  to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world. 
Our  people  are  our  greatest  asset  and  the  foundation  of  military  readiness.  By  tak- 
ing care  of  our  Sailors  and  their  families,  we  help  ensure  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Navy's  mission  with  vigilance  and  professionalism.  Only  with  your  help 
can  we  ensure  tnat  the  needs  of  our  people  are  met  and  that  the  Navy  is  ready  to 
fulfill  our  Nation's  mission  wherever  it  takes  us  as  we  operate  "Forward  .  .  .  from 
the  Sea." 

Appendix  A 

THE  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  NAVY  (MP,N)  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 

The  fiscal  year  1997  MPJ^  request  is  for  an  appropriation  of  $16,943.0  million  in 
obligational  authority.  This  is  a  net  decrease  of  approximately  $78.5  million  from 
the  current  funding  for  fiscal  year  1996.  The  major  increasing  factors  include 
annualization  of  2.4  percent  January  1996  pay  raise;  3.0  percent  January  1997  pay 
raise;  incentive  and  special  pays;  annualization  of  BAQ  from  3.4  percent  to  5.2  per- 
cent of  housing  costs  (19.5M).  The  following  United  Legislation  and  Budgeting 
(ULB)  proposals  in  the  amount  of  14.2  million  are  submitted  separately  for  consider- 
ation. (1)  VHA  rate  protection;  (2)  BAQNHA  for  single  E-5s  on  shipboard  duty;  (3) 
BAQ  for  shipboard  military  couples;  and  (4)  continuous  BAQA^HA  for  single  member 
PCS  to  deployed  units.  Offsetting  decreases  are  average  strength  reduction  of  15,645 
and  a  decrease  in  VHA  and  other  allowances;  and  special  separation  benefits  and 
15-year  retirement.  The  following  paragraphs  provide  explanations  on  funding  re- 
quired for  selected  budget  activities;  and  the  chart  on  page  A-3  reflects  funds  re- 
quested for  all  six  budget  activities,  as  well  as  the  percent  of  each  to  the  total  pro- 
gram. 

FAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  OFFICERS 

A  total  of  $4,299.9  million  is  requested  to  support  the  planned  officer  strength  in 
fiscal  year  1997.  This  represents  a  net  decrease  of  approximately  $3.4  million  from 
the  fiscal  year  1996  level.  The  change  in  required  appropriations  is  attributed  pri- 
marily to  planned  strength  reductions,  partially  offset  by  annualization  of  the  fiscal 
year  1996  and  the  planned  fiscal  year  1997  pay  raise  which  is  based  on  the  Federal 
Employees  Pay  Comparability  Act  (ECI  minus  0.5  percent).  The  funds  required  in 
this  budget  activity  are  indicated  in  the  chart  on  page  A-3.  Basis  for  funds  is  the 
strength  plans  and  resultant  workyears. 
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PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

Planned  enlisted  strength  will  require  $11,132.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1997.  This 
represents  a  net  decrease  of  approximately  $306.5  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1996 
level.  The  net  decrease  represents  planned  strength  reductions  offset  by  increases 
for  annualization  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  pay  raise  and  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1997 
pay  raise. 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

The  amount  required  for  Subsistence  of  Enlisted  Personnel  is  $737.4  million  in 
flscal  year  1997,  a  net  increase  of  $211.4  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1996  level.  The 
net  increase  is  largely  driven  by  the  transfer  of  the  Subsistence-in-Kind  Program 
from  0&M,N.  Additionally,  the  annualization  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  pay  raise  and 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  1997  pay  raise  are  offset  by  decreases  to  end  strength  and 
workyears. 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  (PCS)  MOVES  AND  AVERAGE  COST  BY  CATEGORY 

The  DON  PCS  Program  will  require  $593.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1997.  The  cost 
variances  include  the  impact  of  the  current  reductions  to  authorized  strength  levels, 
inflation  factors,  and  industrial  funded  service  rates.  Additionallv,  the  In-Place  Con- 
secutive Overseas  Tour  (IPCOT)  Program  and  the  Overseas  Tour  Extension  Pro- 
gram (OTEIP)  transferred  from  0&M,N. 

The  chart  on  page  A— 4  shows  planned  moves  and  average  costs  by  travel  category 
across  the  years.  The  Navy's  goal  for  operational  readiness,  when  called  upon  for 
any  contingency,  is  to  continue  to  provide  the  installations  and  ships  with  tne  best 
qualified  personnel.  PCS  costs  associated  with  accession,  separation,  training,  and 
organized  unit  moves  are  mandatory  to  meet  that  goal  and  attain  force  levels. 

Fiscal  year  1997  readiness  moves  represent  37  percent  of  the  total  Navy  PCS  pro- 
gram moves  and  65  percent  of  the  total  Navy  PCS  funding.  However,  only  limited 
opportunities  exist  to  restrict  these  moves  without  disrupting  programs  and  efforts 
to  maintain  skill  and  grade  balances  within  the  naval  force. 

While  the  Navy  continues  to  make  every  effort  to  minimize  moves,  full  PCS  fund- 
ing is  absolutely  essential  for  recruiting,  training,  developing,  and  retaining  the  best 
fignting  force  possible. 

Congressional  understanding  of  and  support  for  the  Navy's  97  PCS  program  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  we  are  to  sustain  our  ability  and  readiness  during  this  period 
of  world  uncertainty  and  transition. 

MILITARY  PERSONNEL.  NAVY  AMOUNT  ($000)  BY  BUDGET  ACTIVITY 


Budget  activity 


Fiscal  year 
1995 


Per- 
cent 


Hscal  year 
1996 


Per- 
cent 


Fiscal  year 
1997 


Per- 
cent 


Pay  and  allowances  (OFF)  

Pay  and  allowances  (ENL) 

Pay  and  allowances  (MID)  

Subsistence  of  ENL  PERS  

Permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  travel 
Other  MILPERS  costs  

Total  direct  program  

Reimbursables  

Total  financial  program  


4,403,610 

11,985,877 

36,647 

538,594 

643,383 

143,722 


24.8 

67.5 

.2 

3.0 

3.7 


4,303,269 

11,439,267 

35,686 

525,950 

589,221 

128,070 


25.3 

67.2 

.2 

3.1 

34 


4,299,868 

11,132,798 

35.261 

737,370 

593,775 

143,884 


17,751,833 
255,784 


100.0 


17,021,463 
244,279 


1000 


16,942,956 
275,357 


18,007,617 


17,265,742 


17,218,313 


25.4 
657 
2 
4.4 
3.5 


100.0 


PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  MOVES  AND  AVERAGE  COSTS  BY  TRAVEL 


Categoty 


Fiscal  year  1995  actual 


Moves 


Average 
costs 


Fiscal  year  1996  estimate 


Moves 


Average 
costs 


Fiscal  year  1997  estimate 


Average 
costs 


Accessions  . 
Separations 

Training  

Operational 
Rotational  .. 


51,436 
74,079 
18,413 
37,785 
30,594 


918.33 
1,62910 
3,154  84 
3,748.82 
8,384  85 


60,732 
57,669 
14,720 
36,413 
26,342 


97986 
1,70787 
3,21230 
3,95260 
8,286  43 


59,595 
62.530 
13,895 
32,626 
27,861 


97540 
1,719.34 
3,204.32 
3,996.17 
8,37461 
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PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION  MOVES  AND  AVERAGE  COSTS  BY  TRAVEL— Continued 


Fscil  year  199S  actual 

Focal  itai  1996  estimate 

fiscal  year  1997  estimate 

Cttttorf 

Moves 

Ayetafe 
costs 

Moves 

Aveiaje 
costs 

Moves 

Average 
costs 

Unit  moves       

3.865 

4,967.92 

3.152 

6.89372 

2.844 

7  000  35 

Total  moves  

216,172 

199,028 

199.351 

Composite  average  costs 

2.976.25 

2.960.49 

2  978  54 

Senator  Coats.  Admiral,  thank  you  very  much.  General 
McGinty? 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  MICHAEL  D.  MCGINTY,  DEPUTY 
CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE  FOR  PERSONNEL 

General  McGinty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  first 
opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  Air  Force  quality  of  life  and  the 
well-being  of  our  good  Air  Force  people.  With  your  approval,  I 
would  like  to  submit  my  full  report  for  the  record  and  then  provide 
a  brief  opening  statement. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  there  is  clearly  a  newfound  sense  of  opti- 
mism among  our  Air  Force  people  today.  Spirits  are  high,  morale 
is  good,  and  energy  levels  are  off  the  chart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
an  Air  Force-wide  survey  we  conducted  last  year,  74  percent  of  our 
officers,  64  percent  of  our  enlisted  folks,  and  81  percent  of  our  civil- 
ians said  they  intend  to  make  the  Air  Force  a  career.  That  was  an 
Air  Force-wide  computer-based  survey  that  over  350,000  people  re- 
sponded to,  so  I  am  pretty  comfortable  with  the  results  and  they 
are  very  encouraging. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  this  enthusiasm,  and  first  and 
foremost  is  the  support  this  committee  continues  to  give  our  people. 
Last  year  General  Boles  was  here  and  discussed  our  quality  of  life 
priorities  with  you  and  asked  for  your  support  in  several  areas. 
You  responded  with  a  2.4  percent  pay  raise  and  an  aggressive  ef- 
fort to  help  close  our  housing  allowance  gap.  These  are  just  two  of 
the  very  visible  steps  you  have  taken  to  let  Air  Force  people  know 
that  you  really  care. 

Just  as  we  could  not  have  made  these  gains  without  the  unwav- 
ering support  of  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  the  Congress, 
we  cannot  maintain  our  momentum  without  your  continued  sup- 
port. Simply  put,  our  task  is  to  provide  a  force  ready  to  fight  and 
win.  To  meet  this  challenge,  we  have  got  to  succeed  in  four  basic 
areas. 

First,  we  must  recruit  high  quality  military  members  and  civil- 
ians. As  you  will  read  in  my  full  statement,  we  continue  to  recruit 
this  country's  best  and  brightest.  That  success  is  a  result  of  your 
support  to  our  field  recruiters  and  an  increase  in  the  advertising 
budget.  It  is  challenging  work  but  I  am  glad  to  report  that  we  are 
meeting  our  Air  Force  recruiting  goals. 

Next  we  must  train  and  retain  our  people  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  We  have  enhanced  our  training  program  signifi- 
cantly and  we  are  providing  more  training  before  our  young  en- 
listed, people  arrive  at  their  first  duty  station.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  a  young  F-16  crew  chief  headed  to  Korea.  He  used  to  go 
through  tech  school.  Now  when  he  completes  tech  school,  he  goes 
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off  for  some  top-off  training  on  a  real  flightline  in  Phoenix,  Arizona 
in  an  F-16  unit  and  then  reports  to  his  unit  in  Korea,  and  he  is 
much  more  full-up,  round  when  he  gets  there. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  finding  opportunities  to  benefit  from 
technology  like  using  interactive  courseware  and  distance  learning 
to  deliver  instructional  programs. 

The  great  news  is  that  the  investment  in  top  quality  training 
definitely  pays  off  when  enlistment  rates  are  high,  and  they  are. 
For  example,  our  first  term  reenlistment  rate  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
63  percent  for  the  United  States  Air  Force.  That  means  our  tram- 
ing  investment  is  at  work  for  us  on  the  flightline  today  and  will 
be  there  tomorrow,  maintaining  our  high  state  of  readiness. 

The  third  area  where  we  must  succeed  is  in  creating  an  environ- 
ment free  of  discrimination  and  sexual  harassment.  The  Secretary 
and  Chief  are  deeply  committed  to  ensuring  that  people  are  treated 
with  dignity  and  respect.  Air  Force  policy  prohibits  discrimination 
of  any  kind  and  we  take  swift  action  when  a  situation  occurs. 

We  have  also  developed  and  are  now  fielding  a  new  course  for 
all  Air  Force  people,  military  and  civilian,  that  increases  awareness 
and  helps  ensure  we  maintain  an  environment  of  acceptance,  of  un- 
derstanding, and  of  mutual  respect  among  all  of  our  members. 

The  fourth  area,  and  certainly  not  any  less  important  than  the 
other  three,  is  to  ensure  our  people  have  a  reasonable  quality  of 
life.  Last  year  we  presented  our  seven  quality  of  life  priorities:  com- 
pensation and  benefits,  housing,  health  care,  balanced  PERS  and 
OPS  tempo,  community  and  family  support  programs,  retirement, 
and  educational  opportunities.  We  have  revalidated  those  priorities 
this  year  and  we  will  continue  to  work  a  balanced  quality  of  life 
agenda  for  our  people. 

Our  progress  in  each  area  is  in  my  prepared  remarks,  but  we 
certainly  owe  you  and  your  committee  a  sincere  thank  you  for  the 
support  you  have  given  many  quality  of  life  initiatives:  a  2.4  per- 
cent pay  raise,  a  plus-up  in  quarters  allowance,  the  VHA  rate  pro- 
tection, CONUS  COLA  which  started  last  year,  housing  and  dor- 
mitory projects,  improvements  in  fitness  and  child  development 
centers,  protection  of  our  retirement  benefits  like  was  commented 
on  earlier,  COLA  equity,  and  the  continued  support  of  TRICARE 
and  the  testing  of  Medicare  subvention.  All  are  very,  very  good 
quality  of  life  initiatives.  These  are  actions  that  in  my  opinion 
speak  much  louder  than  any  words  to  the  Air  Force  people  around 
the  world,  actions  that  let  them  know  that  you  appreciate  their 
commitment  and  service  to  their  country. 

The  Air  Force  is  confident  that  putting  people  first,  our  Sec- 
retary's motto,  ensures  that  we  provide  a  strong,  capable,  and 
ready-to-win  air  and  space  force.  We  remain  committed  to  provid- 
ing our  people  with  a  reasonable  quality  of  life. 

Again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  sub- 
committee and  look  forward  to  answering  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  McGinty  follows:] 

Prkparkd  Statkmknt  by  I.t.  Gkn.  Micilakl  E.  McGinty 

introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  excited  about  my  first  oppor- 
tunity to  report  to  you  on  the  well-being  of  Air  h'orce  people.  The  best  way  to  give 
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you  a  true  understanding  of  our  posture  today  would  be  to  introduce  you  to  some 
of  the  men  and  women,  military  and  civilian,  who  make  the  United  Stated  Air  Force 
the  greatest  air  and  space  force  the  world  has  ever  known.  Many  of  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  to  these  magnificent  people  during  your  travels. 
I'm  confident  you've  come  away  as  impressed  as  I  am  witn  their  professionalism, 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  to  serve  their  country.  During  my  field  visits,  I  make  it 
a  point  to  talk  to  our  people  and  their  families  about  what  lies  ahead  and  let  them 
tell  me  what's  on  their  minds.  I'd  like  to  have  each  one  of  them  here  with  me  today 
to  express  to  you  their  thou^ts.  Since  that  isn't  practical,  I  will  attempt  to  convey 
their  concerns,  their  hopes  and  their  dreams  to  you  in  this  review  of  the  Air  F'orce 
personnel  posture. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  there  is  clearly  a  new  found  sense  of  optimism  among  our 

fieople  today.  Spirits  are  high,  morale  is  positive,  and  energy  levels  are  off-the-cnart. 
n  fact,  in  a  recent  Air  Force  wide  survey  74  percent  of  officers,  64  percent  of  en- 
listed, and  81  percent  of  our  civilians  said  they  plan  to  stay  with  us  for  a  career. 
I  believe  there  are  several  very  good  reasons  for  this  enthusiasm.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  support  this  committee  continues  to  give  our  people.  Last  year  we  discussed 
our  Quality  of  Life  priorities  with  you  and  asked  for  your  support  in  several  areas. 
You  responded  with  a  resounding  "can  do."  The  2.4  percent  pay  raise  and  an  aggres- 
sive effort  to  help  close  the  housing  allowance  gap  are  just  two  of  the  very  visible 
steps  you've  taken  to  let  Air  Force  people  know  you  care.  The  second  big  reason  for 
this  optimism  is  the  realization  that  we've  achieved  some  sense  of  stability.  We  are 
beyond  the  post-cold  war  era.  For  the  military,  the  drawdown  is  nearly  90  percent 
complete,  the  last  round  of  base  closures  has  been  announced,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  are  on  the  street.  As  I  see  it,  we've 
successfully  moved  through  a  significant  transition  period  and  in  the  coming  year 
I  can  think  of  nothing  better  we  can  do  for  our  people  than  to  provide  a  stable  envi- 
ronment. By  stable,  1  don't  mean  stagnant.  I  mean  exactly  the  opposite.  We  must 
create  and  maintain  an  environment  that  allows  us  to  focus  on  our  strengths — our 

firimary  mission  to  fight  and  win  America's  wars,  and  our  core  values — integrity 
irst,  service  before  self,  and  excellence  in  all  we  do.  We  believe,  and  I  hope  you 
agree,  it's  time  to  shift  our  focus  from  those  who  are  leaving  the  Air  Force  to  those 
wno  are  staying. 

What  I  will  do  today  is  discuss  some  of  the  steps  we've  taken  toward  stability  and 
address  some  of  the  challenges  we  face.  Additionally,  I'll  give  you  a  brief  update  on 
the  progress  we've  made  toward  our  seven  Quality  of  Life  objectives. 

MKETING  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Just  as  we  could  not  have  pulled  through  this  drawdown  without  the  unwavering 
support  of  members  of  this  subcommittee  and  Congress,  we  cannot  hold  our  momen- 
tum, nor  hope  to  offer  our  people  stability,  without  your  continued  support.  Simply 
put,  our  tasK  is  to  provide  a  force  ready-to-fight-and-win.  To  meet  this  challenge, 
we  must: 

•  Recruit  high  quality  military  and  civilians 

•  Train  and  retain  our  people  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world 

•  Create  an  environment  in  which  our  people  can  strive  to  achieve  their 
full  potential 

•  Ensure  our  people  have  a  reasonable  quality  of  life 

RECRUIT  HIGH  QUALITY  MILITARY  AND  CIVILIANS 

People  are  our  most  valuable  resource  and  we  must  be  able  to  hire  our  country's 
best  and  brightest  to  continue  to  be  the  world's  best  Air  F^orce.  With  that  as  our 
requirement,  we've  just  completed  one  of  our  most  challenging  recruiting  years.  In 
the  6  year  period  between  1989  and  1995,  the  propensity  of  America's  youth  to  join 
the  Air  Force  fell  nearly  30  percent.  The  drawdown,  base  closures,  and  well  pub- 
licized personnel  reductions  have  fostered  the  feeling  among  American  youth  that 
the  Air  Force  does  not  offer  the  same  opportunities  as  it  did  in  the  past.  Adding 
to  the  environment  is  the  fact  that  there  are  simply  fewer  military  "mentors"  in  our 
society  today.  Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  teachers — the  people  who  have  histori- 
cally carried  the  military  message  from  one  generation  to  the  next — don't  have  the 
military  experiences  as  previous  generations. 

But  we  are  proud  to  say  we  met  our  goals  and  we  did  so  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity. Better  than  99  percent  of  our  recruits  in  fiscal  year  1995  had  high  school  diplo- 
mas and  some  84  percent  scored  in  the  top  half  of  the  Armed  F'orces  Qualification 
Test  (up  from  81  percent  in  fiscal  year  1994).  The  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  are  also  feeling  the  effects  of  our  changing  environment.  As  members 
left  the  active  force  during  the  drawdown,  they  provided  the  Reserve  Components 
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with  a  steady  stream  of  high  quality  candidates.  That  stream  has  slowed  to  a  trickle 
and  we  now  find  increased  competition  for  recruits  from  the  civilian  market. 

We've  taken  several  aggressive  steps  to  help  our  recruiters  meet  these  growing 
challenges.  With  your  help  we  now  have  the  authority  to  boost  Special  Duty  Assign- 
ment Pay  for  our  recruiters  from  $275  per  month  to  $375  per  month — a  positive 
step  in  compensating  them  for  their  arduous  duties  and  extraordinary  responsibil- 
ities. We've  put  80  more  recruiters  on  the  street  and  supported  them  with  targeted 
advertising.  Thankfully,  this  committee  also  recognized  our  challenge  and  provided 
a  crucial  $2.0M  plus-up  to  our  advertising  budget  which  allowed  us  to  mount  an 
effective  "we're  hiring"  advertising  campaign.  These  dollars  were  well  spent.  Twenty 
five  percent  more  recruits  told  us  they  heard  our  ads  on  the  radio  this  year  than 
last.  We  need  to  continue  to  fully  support  our  recruiters  in  their  efforts.  The  re- 
sources we  invest  in  recruiting  today  will  ensure  we're  ready  to  fight  if  called  upon 
in  the  future. 

We  met  our  line  officer  recruiting  requirement  in  fiscal  year  1995,  but  we  did  fall 
short  in  attracting  the  right  numbers  of  health  care  professionals — sfxjcifically  phy- 
sician and  nurse  specialists.  The  success  we  did  enjoy  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  support  we  continue  to  receive  from  you  in  the  form  of  special  pays  and  bonuses. 
The  bottom  line  however  is  still  money:  the  salaries  offered  by  the  private  sector 
are  tough  competition.  Our  recruiters  consistently  list  health  professions  recruiting 
as  their  number  one  challenge  and  we  therefore  make  it  a  top  priority. 

One  of  our  success  stories  is  the  Junior  ROTC  Program.  We've  continued  to  ex- 
pand this  citizenship  program  and  added  82  new  schools  in  fiscal  year  1995,  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  Air  Force-sponsored  units  to  586.  More  than  80,000  high  school 
students  are  enrolled  in  a  program  that  teaches  responsibility,  stresses  patriotism, 
provides  positive  role  models,  discourages  drug  and  alcohol  use,  and  deplores  gang 
activity.  For  many  at-risk  youth.  Junior  ROTC  is  the  key  to  their  continued  school 
attendance.  We're  proud  of  our  high  military  affiliation  rate  of  50  percent.  This  is 
the  percentage  of  tnose  students  completing  at  least  2  years  of  Junior  ROTC  who 
go  on  to  serve  their  country  in  our  Armed  Forces.  But  if  the  rate  were  zero  percent, 
we'd  be  just  as  proud.  We're  keeping  kids  in  school,  out  of  trouble,  and  turning  out 
high  school  graauates  with  a  positive  focus  on  their  futures  and  the  self  discipline 
to  aim  for  high  goals.  Thank  you  for  making  this  success  possible  by  supporting 
Junior  ROTC. 

Like  the  military,  the  number  of  civilians  we  hire  each  year  has  fallen  as  part 
of  our  overall  drawdown  program  from  a  high  of  8,150  in  1990  to  just  4,325  in  1995. 
Unlike  the  military,  we  still  have  a  steady  stream  of  applicants  for  most  positions. 
Despite  the  downsizing  environment,  we  continue  to  recruit  the  right  numbers  and 
skills  into  the  civilian  workforce  to  accomplish  the  Air  Force  mission  and  to  assume 
future  senior  leadership  positions. 

Although  we're  meeting  our  civilian  goals,  competition  with  industry  for  top  col- 
lege graduates  remains  keen.  We'll  continue  to  use  programs  like  the  PAIJkCE  Ac- 
quire Intern  Program  to  offer  unique  career  opportunities  to  the  best  and  brightest 
young  college  graduates. 

TRAIN  AND  RKTAIN  OUR  PKOPLK  BI<nTER  TIIAN  AN'YONK  ELSK  IN  THK  WORLD 

Once  we've  hired  the  right  people  we  must  provide  them  a  stable  environment 
day-to-day  if  we  expect  them  to  stay  with  us  for  a  career.  Key  to  our  efforts  is  the 
right  training  at  the  right  time  and.  stable,  predictable  advancement  opportunities. 
From  a  training  perspective,  readiness  demands  that  airmen  are  effectively  but 
quickly  trained  and  ready  to  perform  ever-increasingly  high  tech  jobs.  In  1992  we 
developed  the  Year  of  Training  (YOT) — a  coherent  education  and  training  architec- 
ture to  improve  the  quality  of  education  and  training  and  produce  airmen  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  21st  century.  Our  YOT  goal,  to  provide 
trained,  ready-to-work  people,  is  quickly  becoming  a  reality.  Today,  every  skill  has 
an  operational  initial  skills  training  course  compared  to  only  90  percent  4  years  ago. 
These  courses  provide  commanders  a  graduate  familiar  with  basic  skills,  and  one 
who  is  motivated  and  ready  for  on-the-job,  hands-on  training  at  the  first  duty  sta- 
tion. 

We're  excited  about  new  training  philosophies  that  will  make  an  already  first 
class  training  process  even  better.  For  example,  the  new  Mission  Ready  Technician 
(MRT)  I*rogram  gives  commanders  an  apprentice  airman  who  is  near  mission-ready 
and  prepared  to  step  on  the  fiightline  as  a  fully  contributing  member.  A  good  case 
in  point  is  the  F-16  Crew  Chici  Course.  The  Course  not  only  teaches  general  skills 
but  provides  full  hands-on  certification  by  placing  the  trainees  on  an  operational 
fiightline  for  nearly  a  month  to  develop  aircraft  skills.  When  graduates  arrive  at  an 
operational  base,  they  are  ready  to  step  onto  the  fiightline  as  fully  contributing 
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members  of  the  team.  The  feedback  we've  received  from  field  commanders  is  over- 
whelmingly positive.  More  than  eighteen  such  courses  exist  today  and  we  will  de- 
velop 56  more  over  the  next  3  years. . 

Streamlining  of  operations,  downsizing,  and  reduced  budgets  challenge  the  Air 
Force's  ability  to  maintain  a  highly  skilled  fighting  force,  ana  argue  for  creative  so- 
lutions to  provide  mission  essential  education  and  training  for  military  and  civilian 
personnel.  Interactive  Courseware,  such  as  Computer-Based  Instruction  and  Inter- 
active Video  disc,  used  with  Distance  Ixjarning  technologies,  is  revolutionizing  the 
delivery  of  instructional  programs.  This  year  we've  established  an  Air  Force  focal 

Eoint  lor  the  implementation  of  Distance  I>eaming  policy  and  emerpng  Distance 
earning  technology  with  a  goal  of  ensuring  that  this  new  capability  is  used  at  the 
best  time  and  place,  and  the  use  of  new  technological  delivery  methods  is  at  the 
right  time  and  place. 

As  you  know,  Air  Force  civilians  are  also  a  vital  part  of  our  total  force  and  our 
readiness  equation.  We  strongly  support  training  ana  education  prop*ams  commen- 
surate with  the  active  duty.  For  example,  our  civilians  receive  technical  skills  train- 
ing throughout  their  careers,  many  times  in  classrooms  with  their  military  counter- 
parts, creating  the  working  partnership  that  is  so  critical  to  mission  readiness.  In 
recent  years  our  civilian  sKills  training  programs  have  grown  to  address  evolving 
skills  imbalances  typical  of  rapid  downsizing.  As  a  result,  new  initiatives  have 
emerged  to  include  retraining  and  multi-skilling  programs  that  offer  increased  sta- 
bility and  productivity  in  our  civilian  workforce. 

Professional  development  is  eaually  important  in  maintaining  a  first  class  civilian 
work  force.  We've  developed  an  Air  Force  Management  and  Leadership  Development 
Framework  targeted  at  preparing  our  civilians  for  future  leadership  positions.  The 
framework  is  based  on  aggressive  employee  participation  in  four  categories  of  edu- 
cational activity  to  include:  Air  Force  acculturation  through  Professional  Military 
Education;  management  skills  training;  experience  based,  nonacademic  programs; 
and  long  term,  full-time  academic  development.  Air  Force  civilian  employees  now 
have  a  professional  development  model  which  will  serve  them  well. 

As  we  discussed,  providing  the  world's  best  air  and  space  force  requires  us  to  ac- 
cess and  train  high  quality  people.  With  that  investment  toward  readiness,  we  cer- 
tainly want  to  retain  these  quality  people.  Today's  enlisted  retention  looks  very 
good,  especially  for  those  completing  their  first  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  first 
term  reenlistments  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  offered  the 
opportunity  to  reenlist  did  so  in  fiscal  year  1995  compared  to  just  58  percent  in 
1986.  This  is  great  news  in  that  the  dollars  we've  invested  in  training  are  at  work 
on  our  fiightlines  today  and  our  state  of  readiness  is  maintained. 

Much  oi  our  success  in  retaining  skills  in  critical  areas  is  due  directly  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses.  This  year,  we  plan  to  pay  SRBs  to  people 
in  55  different  skills.  These  bonuses  are  essential  to  our  efforts  to  retain  nignly 
skilled  professionals  in  light  of  private  sector  positions  with  higher  compensation 
packages.  Your  continued  support  for  these  target  pays  will  allow  the  Air  Force  to 
compete  successfully  for,  and  retain,  a  limited  resource  of  specialist  technicians  and 
professionals. 

For  officers,  an  all-time  high  pilot  retention  is  a  direct  result  of  the  pilot  bonus. 
In  1995,  64  percent  of  those  ofTered  the  bonus  accepted  as  compared  to  35  percent 
just  6  years  ago.  Retaining  just  six  additional  pilots  will  pay  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1997  program  and  sustain  us  with  a  very  expensive,  trained  resource.  Your 
support  maintaining  this  highly  effective  program  is  still  paying  big  dividends. 

Ensuring  these  positive  retention  trends  continue  is  very  much  dependent  on  our 
ability  to  provide  stable  personnel  programs  for  all  our  people.  Key  to  that  effort 
are  clear,  fair,  and  understandable  evaluation  and  promotion  systems.  In  1995  we 
undertook  major  reviews  of  our  evaluation  systems  with  two  goals  in  mind;  review 
the  basic  tenants  to  ensure  they  still  make  sense  and  address  field  perceptions. 

The  review  validated  each  of  the  principles  of  our  officer  and  enlisted  evaluation 
systems  but  noted  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  the  system  particularly  among 
officers.  Based  on  these  findings  we've  increased  educational  efforts  to  the  field  and 
recommended  moderate  procedural  changes.  Among  the  most  significant  and  posi- 
tive changes  is  the  implementation  of  mandatory  feedback  for  all  our  people  from 
airman  to  colonel.  Our  goal  is  simple:  make  sure  everyone,  raters  and  ratees  alike, 
understand  expected  standards  and  how  well  those  standards  are  achieved  during 
the  entire  evaluation  cycle. 

Our  ability  to  n>eet  mission  demands  in  the  future  depends  on  our  ability  to  pro- 
mote the  right  jjeople  today.  Promotions  have  been  slowed  over  the  past  several 
years  as  we  executed  our  drawdown  strategy.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  growing 
perception  that  the  system  was  neither  fair  nor  predictable.  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  you  today  that  in  1995  we  met  our  promotion  objectives  for  every  enlisted  grade 
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for  the  first  time  since  1991 — a  clear  sign  that  we're  operating  in  a  stable  environ- 
ment. Timing  of  promotions  for  officers  unfortunately  still  lags  our  expectations. 
Promotion  opportunities  have  been  reduced  to  the  DOPMA  minimums  for  every  field 
grade  and  still  the  average  major  didn't  pin  on  until  about  the  12  year  point  each 
of  the  last  3  years.  The  temporary  grade  relief  you  gave  us  in  the  fiscal  year  1996 
bill  was  a  significant  step  in  addressing  this  issue.  While  we've  met  DOPMA  guide- 
lines for  lieutenant  colonels,  we're  at  the  very  outer  limits  of  pin-on  timing.  The  ad- 
ministration is  reviewing  a  proposal  that  contains  new  grade  tables  for  majors  and 
lieutenant  colonels.  These  new  tables  will  help  us  in  two  ways.  First,  they  will  help 
us  manage  the  ofTicer  career  force  within  DOPMA  guidelines  for  career  progression. 
Second,  tney  will  allow  us  to  continue  to  give  high  priority  to  external  field  grade 
requirements  driven  by  changes  in  law  (the  Goldwaters-Nichols  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Work-force  Improvement  Act  oi  1990) 
without  impacting  our  own  internal  needs.  The  current  grade  tables  have  become 
inadequate  and  it  is  time  to  make  adjustments. 

CREATE  AN  ENVIRONMENT  IN  WHICH  OUR  PEOPLE  CAN  STRIVE  TO  ACHIEVE  THEIR  FULL 

POTENT  L\L 

We  know  it  is  the  leader  who  truly  provides  a  healthy,  stable  environment  not 
only  for  mission  accomplishment  but  for  taking  care  of  our  people.  Therefore,  we've 
moved  aggressively  to  ensure  we  have  the  finest  leadership  team  possible.  We  re- 
cently completed  our  first-ever  Commander  Screening  Board.  This  process  ensures 
we  identify  those  officers  with  the  greatest  demonstrated  leadership  potential  to  fill 
key  command  positions.  We've  also  instituted  mandatory  training  for  commanders 
at  all  levels.  Our  goal  is  to  identify  the  most  capable  to  command  and  provide  them 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  be  successful. 

One  of  the  most  significant  responsibilities  of  being  an  Air  Force  leader  is  that 
of  being  accountable  for  your  actions.  While  most  of  our  people  serve  with  honor  and 
distinction,  our  commanders  must  have  sufficient  tools  ana  guidelines  to  deal  with 
those  who  do  not.  We've  taken  steps  to  ensure  the  guidelines  are  clearly  stated 
while  maintaining  the  commander's  prerogative  to  act. 

No  leadership  role  is  more  important  to  creating  a  stable  environment  than  that 
of  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  you  know  you'll  be  treated  with  respect  and  dig- 
nity in  the  workplace.  The  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  are  deeply  committed  to 
these  basic  principles  which  allow  each  person  to  reach  his  or  her  potential.  The  im- 
pact of  our  gender  and  race  neutral  recruiting  and  assignment  policies  can  be  seen 
across  the  force.  For  example,  there  are  twice  as  many  women  in  the  Air  Force 
today  as  there  were  in  1975,  while  minority  representation  has  gone  from  14  to  24 
percent  over  the  same  period.  Twenty-four  of  every  100  Air  Force  accessions  last 
year  were  women,  and  16  of  every  100  were  African  American  or  Hispanic.  Today 
we  have  over  400  female  pilots  and  navigators  and  nearly  600  enlisted  women  in 
aircrew  positions.  Once  on  board,  minorities  compete  favorably  for  key  jobs,  upward 
mobility  and  promotions.  Much  of  the  progress  in  this  area  has  been  made  only  re- 
cently, but  it  is  measurable  and  shows  real  improvement. 

Our  biggest  challenge  for  the  future  is  to  sustain  growth  and  ensure  that  women 
and  minorities  are  prepared  to  assume  more  senior  leadership  roles.  We've  institu- 
tionalized a  4-hour  Eoual  Opportunity  Awareness  Program,  mandatory  for  all  mili- 
tary and  civilians.  Weve  already  implemented  many  oT  the  recommendations  of  the 
DOD  Task  Force  on  Discrimination  and  Sexual  Harassment  and  are  working  to  im- 
plement the  rest.  Finally,  we've  published  a  "user  friendly"  pamphlet  on  Discrimina- 
tion and  Sexual  Harassment.  This  pamphlet  has  been  distributed  to  every  installa- 
tion and  is  designed  as  a  tool  to  educate  Air  Force  people  on  alternatives  for  resolv- 
ing equal  opportunity  complaints. 

Air  Force  policy  prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  gender  or  ethnicity, 
and  takes  swifl  action  when  it  occurs.  Because  we  want  to  retain  the  very  best  peo- 
ple for  full  Air  Force  careers,  senior  leadership  and  commanders  at  all  levels  must 
continue  to  maintain  an  environment  of  acceptance,  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect among  all  of  our  members. 

Before  I  move  into  the  update  on  our  Quality  of  Life  initiatives,  I  want  to  mention 
our  progress  on  the  military  drawdown  and  solicit  your  help  for  our  civilians.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  biggest  challenge  to  stability  in  the  Air  Force  over  the  past  decade 
has  been  the  drawdown.  I'm  proud  to  report  today  that  we  are  90  percent  complete 
with  our  military  effort.  Halfway  into  tnis  fiscal  year,  the  Air  Force  has  already 
identified  sufficient  numbers  of  enlisted  losses  to  meet  our  fiscal  year  1996  military 
drawdown  goals  and  are  well  on  our  way  on  the  officer  side.  Because  we  were 
proactive  early  in  the  drawdown,  we  were  able  to  manage  this  year's  program  with 
only  limited  use  of  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority  and  no  Voluntary  Sepa- 
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ration  Incentives  or  Special  Separation  Benefits.  We  are  no  longer  using  involuntary 
actions  like  RIFs  ana  SERBs  and  with  your  help  in  maintaining  the  endstrength 
levels  projected  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget,  we  won't  have  to  return  to  them  in 
the  future. 

While  the  end  is  near  for  the  military  drawdown,  there  is  still  a  lot  of  work  to 
do  on  the  civilian  side.  Like  the  military  drawdown  program,  we  expect  to  reach  our 
end  fiscal  year  1996  civilian  strength  level;  we'll  use  primarily  Voluntary  Separation 
Incentives  and  Voluntary  Early  Retirement  Authority.  Base  closures  and  otner  pro- 
grammed reductions  will  reduce  our  end-strength  12  percent  from  today  to  fiscal 
year  2001.  By  the  end  of  the  century  our  civilian  strength  will  be  about  69  percent 
of  what  it  was  in  1991.  The  authority  to  use  incentive  payments  and  early  retire- 
ment to  increase  attrition  has  been  a  major  factor  in  minimizing  involuntary  separa- 
tions under  reduction  in  force  (RIF)  procedures.  We  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
Civilian  Voluntary  Release  Prograrn,  Continued  Healtn  Care  Coverage,  and  Lump 
Sum  Severance  Payments  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  NDAA.  These  efforts  help 
minimize  the  erosion  of  morale  among  civilians  affected  by  the  drawdown. 

We  remain  committed  to  our  policy  that  RIF  is  a  last  resort.  We  have  paid  over 
15,000  incentives  since  we  were  given  the  authority  in  early  1993  and  had  to  RIF 
only  about  4,000  in  the  last  3  years  (fiscal  year  1993-95).  We  estimate  we  will  pay 
an  additional  11,250  incentives  through  fiscal  year  1999  and  we  expect  to  RIF  ap- 
proximately 1,300  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  about  2,450  more  through  fiscal  year 
1999.  These  projections  are  dependent  on  the  numbers  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budg- 
et remaining  stable.  Further  elTorts  to  privatize  will  present  new  challenges,  but  we 
are  looking  Tor  'lessons-learned"  as  we  privatize  Newark  AFB  and  will  use  them  as 
we  develop  plans  for  privatization  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  Kelly  and  McClellan. 

ENSURE  OUR  PEOPLE  HAVE  A  REASONABLE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Last  year  we  presented  our  seven  Quality  of  Life  priorities.  I'd  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  briefly  speak  to  the  progress  we've  made  in  each  area  and  identify 
those  areas  in  which  we  need  your  continued  help  and  support. 

We  ask  a  lot  of  our  people  and  their  families.  The  typical  20-year  Air  Force  career 
involves  6-8  family  moves  (1  or  2  of  which  are  overseas  and  back),  buying  and  sell- 
ing houses  in  the  process,  having  their  children  attend  a  half  dozen  schools,  endur- 
ing family  separations  while  the  military  member  serves  at  a  remote  duty  location 
for  up  to  15  months  and  a  high  likelihood  of  short-notice  deployments  to  inter- 
national crisis  spots.  Our  people  readily  step  up  to  these  challenges  as  long  as  they 
know  their  work  is  important  and  appreciated  and  their  families  are  taken  care  of. 
Our  quality  of  Hfe  efforts  target  both  tnese  concerns. 

As  a  force  that  relies  heavily  on  its  technological  advantage,  we  must  retain  high 
quality,  experienced,  motivated,  well  trained  people.  We  also  know  there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  readiness  and  the  quality  of  life  of  our  people  and  their  families. 
Indeed,  quality  of  life  is  the  number  one  reason  people  stay  in  the  Air  Force.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  we  developed  our  Quality  of  Life  Strategy.  This  strategy  fo- 
cuses our  efforts  on  improving  the  lives  of  our  people  and  their  families  by  identify- 
ing seven  quality  of  life  priorities;  Compensation  and  Benefits;  Housing;  Health 
Care;  Balanced  Personnel  Tempo  and  Operations  Tempo;  Community  Support  and 
Family  Programs;  Retirement;  and  Educational  Opportunities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  putting  "People  First"  is  key  to  retention  ana  successful  mission  accomplish- 
ment. 

Compensation  and  Benefits 

One  of  the  fundamental  requirements  for  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force  is  en- 
suring fair  and  adequate  military  compensation.  By  law,  military  pay  raise  levels 
do  not  keep  pace  with  private  sector  wage  growth,  as  defined  by  the  Employment 
Cost  Index.  Additionally,  in  seven  of  the  past  10  years,  the  inflation  rate,  as  defined 
by  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  has  similarly  exceeded  statutory  increases  in  military 
pay.  In  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  these  differences,  the  Air  Force  strongly  sup- 

f)orts  the  administration's  call  for  a  3  percent  pay  increase  for  fiscal  year  1997  and 
ull  statutory  pay  raises  through  the  fiscal  year  DP.  In  addition,  as  we  look  towards 
the  future,  we  must  ensure  military  pay  remains  fully  competitive  with  private  sec- 
tor employment  alternatives  and  permits  members  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  average  American.  For  civilians,  the  Air  Force  also 
supports  pay  equity  with  industry  through  the  locality  pay  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Eruployees  Pay  Comparability  Act,  including  its  extension  to  overseas  employees. 

Currently,  the  ejcpenses  military  members  must  absorb  during  a  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  (PCS)  remain  high.  Today,  reimbursement  covers  only  65  cents 
on  the  dollar,  meaning  military  members  must  absorb  one  dollar  out  of  every  three 
from  already  limited  finances.  To  decrease  this  financial  burden,  the  Air  Force  is 
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reviewing  proposals  that  would  increase  the  dislocation  allowance,  improve  travel 
and  transportation  reimbursement  levels,  some  of  which  have  been  untouched  since 
1985,  and  authorize  Temporary  Lodging  Expense  reimbursements  for  members  and 
families  moving  to  their  first  f)ermanent  duty  station. 

Safe  and  Affordable  Housing 

We  agree  with  the  Marsh  Commission  finding  that  housing  is  a  critical  component 
of  our  people's  quality  of  life.  Like  most  Americans,  members  of  the  Air  Force  want 
to  live  and  raise  their  families  in  comfortable,  secure  neighborhoods.  Unlike  most 
Americans,  however,  airmen  must  support  worldwide  deployments  and  contin- 
gencies. It  is  vital  for  all  airmen,  particularly  junior  members,  to  have  access  to 
safe,  affordable  housing.  Air  Force  people  do  not  expect  to  live  in  luxuiy.  Simply, 
they  want  to  be  able  to  place  their  families  in  a  safe  home  that  will  give  them  peace 
of  mind  when  they  are  deployed. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  insufficient  quantities  of  quality  housing  to  meet  existing 
and  projected  demand.  Currently,  39,000  families  are  on  waiting  lists  to  move  into 
base  housing  even  thou^  the  average  age  of  Air  Force  housing  is  33  years.  Many 
of  these  homes  require  significant  improvement  or  replacement  due  to  their  worn 
out  condition  and  to  bring  them  up  to  contemporary  standards.  This  year  we  will 
spend  $293M  on  housing  renovation  or  construction  but  at  current  funding  levels, 
it  will  take  nearly  24  years  to  catch  up  with  this  backlog. 

A  potential  solution  is  innovation,  not  iust  increased  investment,  and  the  key  is 
privatization.  Privatization  worked  in  the  past,  providing  thousands  of  housing 
units  during  the  1950s  and  1960s.  With  recently  approved  legislation,  the  Air  Force 
hopes  to  realize  both  the  flexibility  and  the  authority  to  satisfy  much  of  its  housing 
needs  through  the  private  sector,  thereby  reducing  costly  infrastructure  and  over- 
head. 

While  many  airmen  prefer  living  on-base,  the  fact  remains  that  half  of  all  Air 
Force  families  live  off-base.  These  mmilies  often  bear  an  excessive  financial  burden. 
With  your  support  we  made  tremendous  strides  in  the  1996  NDAA,  with  a  5.2  per- 
cent increase  in  the  basic  quarters  allowance  and  variable  housing  allowance  rate 
protection.  These  initiatives  will  help  ease  the  housing  burden  for  thousands  of  our 
people  in  the  years  to  come.  There  is  still  work  to  do  however.  Even  with  the  latest 
pay  increases  Air  Force  members  continue  to  absorb  about  20  percent  of  their  hous- 
ing costs  from  basic  pay.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  Congressionally  intended  goal 
of  15  percent. 

We  also  strongly  support  OSD's  one-plus-one  dormitory  standard  for  single  and 
unaccompanied  personnel.  Today  about  125,000  Air  Force  members  are  single,  with 
no  dependents  and  nearly  70,000  live  in  dormitories  on  base.  Generally,  they  are 
junior  enlisted  members,  EJ— 5  and  below.  When  we  ask  them  what  would  most  im- 
prove their  quality  of  life,  88  percent  say  a  private  room.  This  year  we'll  spend 
$178M  on  dormitory  renovation  and  construction  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  toward  replacing  our  permanent  party  central  latrine  dormitories  and  in  building 
enough  one-plus-one  dormitories  for  all  our  single  and  unaccompanied  airmen. 

Access  to  Quality  Health  Care 

Our  people  rank  health  care  as  their  number  one  non-cash  benefit.  Therefore,  we 
continue  to  look  for  ways  to  improve  access  to  health  care  while  holding  down  costs. 
Two  key  programs  that  support  that  goal  are  the  Overseas  Family  Member  Dental 
Program  (OFMDP)  which  fills  the  gap  in  dental  coverage  for  families  stationed  over- 
seas, and  the  current  TRICARE  program  with  neither  enrollment  fees  for  active 
duty  families  nor  user  fees  in  Military  Treatment  Facilities.  Last  year,  we  opened 
the  OFMDP  program  to  those  stationed  in  Europe  and  this  year  we'll  expand  it  to 
our  Pacific  locations.  TRICARE  has  taken  off  in  tne  Air  Force  with  five  of  tne  twelve 
regions  participating  today,  caring  for  about  50  percent  of  Air  Force  families. 
TRICARE  is  the  only  program  in  today's  economic  environment  that  can  ensure 
military  members  and  their  families  the  broadest  range  of  uninterrupted  medical 
coverage.  We  are  committed  to  making  it  work. 

Balanced  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO 

The  OPTEMPO  for  many  of  our  units  remains  high  and  it  will  likely  increase  as 
we  are  called  upon  to  support  contingency  operations.  Today,  over  14,500  Air  Force 
men  and  women  are  deployed  to  exercises  and  contingencies  around  the  world.  On 
average,  three-to-four  times  as  many  Air  Force  people  are  deployed  today  as  in 
1989.  Airmen  are  engaged  enforcing  no-Hy  zones,  maintaining  air  refueling  bridges 
that  are  supporting  humanitarian  and  peacekeeping  operations  on  three  continents, 
and  helping  stem  tne  fiow  of  illegal  drugs  from  South  America.  While  we  are  com- 
mitted to  supporting  these  operations,  leadership  is  working  hard  to  reduce  the 
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PERSTEMPO  below  the  maximum  desired  level  of  120  deployed  days  per  person  per 
year. 

The  Air  Force  is  employing  three  main  initiatives  to  achieve  this  goal.  First,  we 
are  usin^  worldwide  sourcing  to  balance  the  work  load  across  all  active  duty  Air 
Force  units,  regardless  of  the  theater  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Second,  wherever 
possible,  we  are  reducing  taskings  on  the  weapon  systems  where  our  people  have 
the  highest  PERSTEMPO.  That  is,  we  prioritize  taskings  and  determine  which  mis- 
sions we  can  support  as  requested,  which  we  can  offer  substitutions,  and  which  we 
can  seek  relief.  Third,  we  are  using  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  vol- 
unteers to  reduce  the  taskings  on  our  active  duty  members.  Optimum  use  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  to  relieve  active  duty  PERSTEMPO  requires 
full  funding  and  advance  scheduling  to  maximize  volunteer  availability. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  for  deployed  members  is  also  a  high  priority.  Our 
new  Initial  Deployment  Kitchens  will  soon  be  part  of  the  first  strike  mrce  support 
assets  deployed  to  provide  hot  meals  on  day  one.  Commanders  agree  that  leisure 
time  opportunities  are  also  critical  to  maintaining  morale  and  improving  productiv- 
ity. Today,  Air  Force  fitness  and  recreation  specialists  operate  fitness  centers,  recre- 
ation programs,  and  libraries  at  nine  deployment  sites  including  tent  cities  in  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Croatia.  These  programs  allow  our  people  to  take  a  break  from  the  ac- 
tion wnile  remaining  a  vital  part  of  our  deployment  package. 

We  are  also  addressing  the  needs  of  families.  In  a  Spring  1995  survey.  Air  Force 
commanders  and  first  sergeants  said  that  family  readiness  is  directly  tied  to  mission 
readiness.  To  meet  these  needs  we've  opened  Family  Support  Centers  at  every 
major  Air  Force  installation.  Family  Readiness  Programs  continue  to  provide  special 
emphasis  on  family  separations  througha  variety  of  services,  including  deployment 
preparation  for  the  entire  family,  support  during  separations,  and  guidance  during 
reunions.  With  the  high  number  of  deployments,  these  services  have  become  busi- 
ness as  usual  at  many  bases. 

Community  Support  and  Family  Programs 

Community  support  and  family  programs  are  a  key  part  of  the  total  benefits  pack- 
age. These  programs  help  the  Air  Force  recruit  and  retain  the  right  people  while 
demonstrating  Service  commitment  to  military  personnel  and  their  lamilies. 

In  our  recent  Quality  of  Life  Survey,  Air  Force  members  rated  fitness  centers  as 
the  most  important  base-level  service.  Today  the  Air  Force  is  taking  steps  to  in- 
crease hours  of  operation  at  existing  facilities  to  meet  growing  demands.  We're  also 
establishing  Health  and  Wellness  Centers  at  each  base  to  provide  one-stop  shopping 
for  all  health  assessment  needs. 

Today,  the  Air  Force  Child  Development  Program  provides  care  for  45,000  chil- 
dren daily  in  child  development  centers,  family  day  care  homes,  and  youth  center 
programs.  However,  the  demand  for  care  is  nearly  86,000  children  per  day.  We  are 
spending  $19M  this  year  to  expand  our  capacity  in  these  facilities,  but  clearly  there 
is  still  a  shortfall  in  the  availability  of  child  care  spaces.  Thanks  to  the  Quality  of 
Life  money  Secretary  Perry  gave  each  of  the  services,  we'll  increase  our  capacity  by 
13,000  spaces  in  the  next  5  years.  Unfortunately,  this  still  only  meets  about  65  per- 
cent of  tne  demand  for  care.  To  meet  expanding  child  care  needs  the  Air  Force  in- 
tends to  continue  funding  construction  projects  aimed  at  upgrading  and  expanding 
Air  Force  child  care  facilities. 

We  also  believe  the  FSC's  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  assists  military 
members  and  those  civilian  employees  affected  by  the  drawdown  to  adjust  to  private 
life  as  they  separate  from  employment  with  the  Air  Force.  While  especially  useful 
for  our  active  duty  force  during  these  past  years,  these  services  will  continue  to  be 
a  critical  management  tool  to  facilitate  the  continuing  civilian  reductions  and  will 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  their  continued  welfare. 

Retirement 

The  Air  Force  remains  committed  to  our  retirees.  A  solid  retirement  benefits  pack- 
age has  long  been  a  foundation  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  is  used  to  partially 
compensate  for  the  extraordinary  demands  we  place  on  our  people  over  the  course 
of  a  career.  It  is  our  obligation  to  honor  the  retirement  pledge  we  make  when  each 
member  of  the  team  signs  on. 

We  support  the  preservation  of  both  the  military  and  civilian  retirement  systems. 
Reforms  to  the  military  retirement  system  during  the  1980s  have  reduced  the  life- 
time value  of  retired  pay  for  newer  service  members  by  25  percent.  We  applaud  your 
efforts  to  head  off  the  "riigh-one"  initiative  introduced  last  year  for  military.  For  ci- 
vilians, recent  proposals  risk  continued  erosion  of  employee  retirement  benefits.  We 
applaud  your  efforts  to  avert  the  "high-five"  initiative  which  would  have  further 
eroded  the  compensation  package  of  our  dedicated  civilian  workforce.  Further  reduc- 
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lions  in  the  net  value  of  retired  benefits,  military  or  civilian,  could  have  a  dramatic, 
negative  impact  on  recruiting,  retention,  and  readiness. 

Access  to  quality  health  c£u^  is  also  critical  to  military  retirees.  Medicare-eligible 
retirees  age  65  and  older  are  not  eligible  for  CHAMPUS,  and  thus  cannot  be  en- 
rolled in  TRICARE.  We  appreciate  your  continued  support  in  this  area  and  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  and  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  to  design  a  Medicare  Demonstration  Project. 

As  we  focus  on  taking  care  of  our  retirees,  I  want  to  mention  to  you  the  Armed 
Forces  Retirement  Home,  located  at  the  United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
here  in  Weishington  DC  and  the  United  States  Naval  Home  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 
This  Home  provides  a  residence,  support  activities,  and  medical  care  to  disablea  or 
indigent  veterans  and  retirees.  'Today,  over  2,200  enlisted  residents,  primarily  from 
the  World  War  H  era,  live  at  the  Home.  Budget  constraints  threaten  to  require  us 
to  reduce  the  number  of  veterans  who  can  be  accepted  at  the  Home  to  about  1,600 — 
a  27  percent  reduction.  We  are  committed  and  have  a  national  obligation  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  an  adequate,  comfortable  place  for  these  veterans  who  have  served 
our  country. 

Educational  Opportunities 

Finally,  we  are  committed  to  preserving  and  expanding  educational  opportunities. 
Tuition  assistance  has  been  a  valuable  recruiting  and  retention  tool  providing  air- 
men the  means  to  obtain  associate,  undergraduate,  and  advanced  degrees.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  continues  to  be  a  success  story.  'Tnese  self-im- 
provement oppxjrtunities  not  only  serve  as  incentives  to  our  people,  but  also  lift 
them  to  greater  levels  of  productivity.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those  who  enter  the  Air 
Force  enroll  in  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  program.  However,  those  who  "opted  out" 
of  the  program  are  no  longer  eligible.  We  also  have  over  100,000  memoers  who 
joined  between  1977  and  1985.  These  men  and  women  are  covered  by  the  Veterans 
Education  Assistance  Program  and  today  are  not  eligible  for  the  Montgomery  GI 
Bill. 

CLOSING  THOUGHTS 

The  fiscal  year  1997  DOD  budget  proposal  before  Congress  represents  our  best 
effort  to  provide  a  strong,  capable  and  ready  to  win  air  and  space  force.  While  the 
dollars  programmed  in  this  budget  are  in  stark  contrast  to  the  greater  amounts  ap- 
proved 10  years  ago,  they  identify  the  resources  necessary  to  maintain  readiness 
while  we  continue  to  modernize  the  force.  We  have  come  beyond  the  post  cold  war 
era.  Even  so,  the  world  is  still  a  dangerous  place  and  we  need  to  be  ready  to  re- 
spond. The  key  is  our  people — we  must  provide  them  a  stable  environment  and  a 
reasonable  quality  of  life.  'This  budget  represents  our  continued  efforts  to  that  end. 

Air  Force  people — officer,  enlisted  and  civilian — have  been  the  backbone  of  Ameri- 
ca's strength  for  nearly  50  years.  They  are  our  greatest  asset  and  our  highest  prior- 
ity. Our  people  have  shown  time  and  again  they're  willing  to  sacrifice  many  of  the 
comforts  ana  freedoms  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  Americans  to  go  in  harm's  way  for 
our  Nation's  vital  interests.  F'rom  combat  missions  to  relief  enbrts,  Air  Force  people 
continue  to  prove  they  are  the  heart  of  the  world's  finest  air  and  space  force  a 
unique  and  invaluable  national  asset.  To  ensure  we  get  the  most  from  this  national 
asset  we  must  continue  to: 

•  Recruit  high  quality  military  and  civilians 

•  Train  and  retain  our  people  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world 

•  Create  an  environment  in  which  our  people  can  strive  to  achieve  their 
full  potential 

•  Ensure  our  people  have  a  reasonable  quality  of  life 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  throughout  the 
year.  I  remain  available  at  your  call  to  discuss  any  of  these  items  in  further  detail. 
There  is  no  work  more  important  to  my  efforts  to  support  commanders  and  take 
care  of  Air  Force  people  and  their  families. 

Senator  Coats.  General,  thank  you  very  much.  General  Christ- 
mas. 

STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  GEORGE  R.  CHRISTMAS,  USMC,  DEP- 
UTY CHIEF  OF  STAFF  FOR  MANPOWER  AND  RESERVE  AF- 
FAIRS 

General  Christmas.  Good  morning,  sir.  It  is  certainly  a  sincere 
pleasure  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee.  While  it  is  my  last 
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appearance,  I  would  add  an  echo  of  thanks  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed here  by  my  colleagues.  This  committee,  subcommittee,  and 
your  staff  certainly  have  been  really  supportive  and  we  have  a  lot 
of  young  Marines,  sailors  who  wear  our  green,  and  their  families 
who  greatly  appreciate  those  efforts. 

I  request  that  my  formal  statement  be  entered  into  the  record, 
that  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  opening  remarks.  What  I  really 
want  to  talk  about  is  our  efforts  to  provide  the  Nation  with  a  bal- 
anced, operationally  ready  Marine  Corps  and  our  expanding  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  our  Marines  and  their  families. 

Last  year  I  outlined  for  the  committee  five  distinct  challenges 
that  we  faced  as  the  Marine  Corps  from  a  manpower  and  reserve 
affairs  perspective.  Those  challenges  included  redisciplining  our 
manpower  process  and  providing  a  balanced  stable  force.  As  you 
will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  the  first  force  to  reach  our 
floor,  and  therefore  we  are  now  in  that  process  of  balancing  and 
making  a  stable  force  for  the  future. 

Second,  to  overcoming  potential  recruiting  shortfalls. 

Third,  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for  our  Marines. 

Fourth,  managing  diversity  within  our  corps  to  ensure  a  quality 
force  representative  of  American  society  and  imbued  with  the  core 
values  of  courage,  honor,  and  commitment.  Creating  and  maintain- 
ing a  viable,  seamless,  inte^ated  total  force. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  sir,  I  have  added  a  sixth,  and  that  is  call- 
ing for  proper  resource  management  and  simply  asking  the  support 
by  no  more  but  no  less  than  what  we  need  to  accomplish  the  mis- 
sion. 

Thanks  to  your  support  and  an  aggressive  attack  on  these  chal- 
lenges, we  have  made  substantial  progress,  but  we  must  keep 
charging  together.  While  we  are  meeting  our  goals,  clearly  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  overcome  shortfalls  which  exist  despite  the 
great  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  all. 

Specifically  to  help  us  balance  and  stabilize  our  force,  we  need 
first  permanent  DOPMA  grade  table  relief  to  increase  our  field 
grade  officer  strength,  to  meet  the  requirements  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Workforce  Improvement  Act  of  1990. 

We  need  your  continued  support  of  the  aviation  continuation  pay 
program  to  counter  our  loss  of  experienced  aviators  to  the  airlines. 

We  also  need  your  support  of  our  efforts  to  address  the  growing 
disparity  between  Marine  Corps  general  officer  authorizations  and 
realistic  general  officer  requirements  based  on  resources  supervised 
and  personnel  commanded. 

We  ask  that  you  assist  us  in  shaping  our  enlisted  grade  struc- 
ture, which  is  currently  too  lean,  so  that  we  ensure  that  every  Ma- 
rine has  the  ability  to  rise  from  private  to  master  gunnery  sergeant 
in  their  military  occupational  specialty  based  solely  on  their  per- 
formance and  their  potential,  not  some  artificial  constraint. 

We  ask  also  that  you  support  our  continued  use  of  the  selective 
reenlistment  bonuses  to  retain  our  highly  trained  and  skilled  Ma- 
rines. 

We  also  need  your  help  to  support  our  recruiters  in  a  very  tight 
market.  Advertising  and  operating  funds  are  critical  to  mission  ac- 
complishment, while  recruiter  quality  of  life  is  of  special  concern. 


port  to  concentrate  on  our  combined  efforts  on  compensation,  bach- 
elor quarters,  family  housing,  service  member  community  and  fam- 
ily support  services,  morale  welfare  and  recreation,  and  transition 
assistance. 

Your  Marine  Corps  remains  committed  to  securing  and  program- 
ming additional  resources  to  quality  of  life.  However,  we  must  tem- 
per this  ambition  with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  realign  resources  at 
the  expense  of  operational  readiness. 

The  first  tenet  of  a  Marine's  quality  of  life  is  to  bring  them  home 
safely  from  the  battlefield.  That  takes  training  and  that  takes 
equipment.  That  is  why  the  continued  support  of  the  Congress  to 
close  the  quality  of  life  gap  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  personal  note,  as  you  well  know,  because 
this  is  my  last  chance  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee,  I  want 
to  inform  you  that  as  I  leave  this  Marine  Corps  after  34  years  of 
continuous  active  service,  I  leave  with  a  very  good  feeling.  We  have 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  and  Coast  Guardsmen  and 
women  that  are  truly  tremendous,  ones  that  you  can  be  proud  of, 
but  they  also  need  your  support. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the  initiatives  that  we 
have  begun,  your  Marine  Corps  is  clearly  becoming  a  very  bal- 
anced, operationally  ready  force,  and  the  qualitv  of  life  of  our  Ma- 
rines and  their  families  is  improving.  But,  sir,  this  effort  must  con- 
tinue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  fundamental  truths  of 
which  your  Marine  Corps  is  well  aware.  Our  reason  for  being  is  to 
fight  our  Nation's  wars  and  win.  Equally,  the  American  people  ex- 
pect their  Marines  to  be  a  ready,  total  force  capable  of  performing 
whatever  is  required  to  protect  our  national  interests. 

We  clearly  understand  that  your  Marine  Corps  must  be  the  most 
ready  when  the  Nation  is  least  ready  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will 
be.  But  I  also  remind  that  the  quality  of  life  of  this  balanced,  sta- 
ble, and  competent  force  is  an  important  factor  in  ensuring  that 
readiness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Christmas  follows:] 

Prepared  Statemepvt  by  Lt.  Gen.  George  R.  Christmas 

introduction 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  the  Marine  Corps  Manpower  Program.  When  I  last  appeared 
before  this  committee,  I  spoke  of  the  unprecedented  change  mandated  by  our  force 
reductions  that  necessitated  a  fresh  look  at  our  strategies  and  processes  for  fulfilling 
the  Nation's  role  as  its  "force  in  readiness."  I  outlined  our  five-phased  strategy  to 
reinvigorate  our  Manpower  programs  in  terms  of:  Redisciplining  the  Manpower 
Process;  Overcoming  Potential  Recruiting  Shortfalls;  Improving  Quality  oi  Life; 
Managing  Diversity;  and  Operating  as  a  Total  Force.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
today,  that  in  each  of  these  critical  areas,  we  have  made  steady  progress.  But  I 
must  also  tell  you,  we  still  have  work  to  do.  Our  long-term  goal  of  a  more  efficient, 
capable,  and  responsive  force  is  attainable.  Your  Marines  will  rise  to  and  meet  this 
challenge.  In  the  interim,  I  will  herein  review  the  progress  we  have  achieved  thus 
far,  and  highlight  areas  of  concern  which  remain. 

Redisciplining  the  Manpower  Process 

The  congressionally  mandated  force  reductions  of  the  early  1990's  decreased  Ma- 
rine Corps  force  levels  by  about  20,000  Marines.  This  smaller,  leaner  inventory  has 
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necessitated  that  we  clearly  focus  our  force  structure  on  future  capabilities  while  re- 
taining the  ability  to  promptly  respond  to  current  operations.  In  this  regard,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  not  only  decrease  numbers  of  Marines — a  mission  we  completed 
in  September  of  1994,  but  to  more  properly  align  grade  and  skill  requirements  to 
produce  a  smaller,  but  more  capable  force. 

Toward  these  efforts,  congressionally  authorized  drawdown  and  force  shaping 
tools  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  readiness,  and  move  toward  a 
proper  mix  of  grade  and  skill  inventories.  Additionally,  we  have  also  concentrated 
on  improving  our  career  force  management  practices  to  make  certain  that  we  retain 
only  our  best  qualified  Marines.  These  actions  have  helped  preserve  our  experience 
base  and  provided  continuity  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  occupational  specialties. 
While  most  of  these  benefits  have  been  realized  through  increased  personnel  effi- 
ciencies, some  of  our  force  shaping  efforts  have  required  the  judicious  application 
of  scarce  financial  resources.  But,  rest  assured,  the  short-term  costs  of  shaping  our 
forces  to  meet  current  and  future  requirements  are  far  outweighed,  in  my  mind,  by 
the  long-term  benefits  gained  by  such  action. 

Officer  Force  Management 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  officer  end  strength  stabilized  at  a  steady  state  of  17,978.  This 
reflects  the  total  active-duty  ofiicer  requirement  for  our  174,000  active-duty  Marine 
force.  In  terms  of  officer  end  strength,  we  anticipate  no  difficulties  in  achieving  this 
authorized  level.  Accordingly,  we  nave  discontinued  the  use  of  Congressional^  au- 
thorized force  reduction  tools  such  as  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI),  Selec- 
tive Separation  Benefit  (SSB),  or  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority  (TERA)  for 
officers.  On  the  other  hand,  although  we  will  meet  our  inventory  levels,  we  do  once 
again  foresee  a  problem  in  satisfying  our  by-grade  requirements.  This  is  principally 
due  to  the  outdated  grade  tables  of  the  Defense  Officer  Personnel  Management  Act 
(DOPMA)  which  artificially  constrain  the  number  of  field  grade  officers  that  the 
Services  are  authorized.  Enacted  in  1981,  the  tables  were  constructed  using  require- 
ments and  retention  rates  experienced  at  that  time.  The  DOPMA  tables  fail  to  ac- 
count for  subsequent  force  structure  changes  and  increased  field  grade  officer  re- 
quirements incurred  as  a  result  of  Congressional  legislation  such  as  the  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act  (1986)  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce 
Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  (1990). 

These  significant  changes  render  the  permanent  tables  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
national  defense  and  Service  needs.  As  a  result,  increases  to  promotion  timing  and 
a  continued  disparity  between  authorizations  and  requirements  still  result.  The 
103rd  Congress  wisely  granted  the  Marine  Corps  temporary  grade  table  relief 
through  fiscal  year  1997.  Unfortunately,  this  temporary  relief  does  not  allow  us  to 
forecast  future  requirements  and  fund  various  manpower  programs.  Assignments  to 
joint  billets,  augmentation,  accession  and  training  plans,  promotion  plans,  and  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  or  requirements  are  all  affected  by  increases  in  field  grade 
authorizations.  Accordingly,  permanent  grade  table  relief  is  needed  to  eliminate  the 
uncertainty  associated  with  temporary  increases  in  field  grade  authorizations.  Un- 
derstanding there  is  Congressional  intent  to  permanently  amend  these  grade  tables 
to  better  meet  service  needs;  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Marine  Corps  has  for- 
warded to  OSD,  for  inclusion  in  fiscal  year  1997  authorizations,  the  Marine  Corps 
requirements  for  current  and  future  field  grade  authorizations.  We  have  confidence 
that  the  requested  increases  will  meet  expanded  joint  and  external  requirements, 
while  maintaining  our  total  officer  force  levels  at  our  current  authorization.  Let  me 
reassure  you  that  any  increases  in  field  grade  authorizations  will  not  increase  our 
officer  end  strength  or  affect  the  Marine  Corps  lean  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  of  one 
officer  to  every  8-plus  enlisted  Marines  (1:8.7). 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  be  challenged  by  pilot  shortages.  Last  year,  at 
these  proceedings,  I  testified  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  applicants  to  become  avi- 
ators, but  retaining  trained  aviators  remains  a  problem.  Improved  continuation 
rates,  which  we  had  observed  through  the  early  1990's,  have  slackened.  We  accept 
that  this  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  civilian  airline  hiring  surge  of  1995,  and 
the  growth  of  the  airline  industry.  We  requested  judicious  application  of  Aviation 
Continuation  Pay  (ACP)  to  aid  our  retention  in  fiscal  year  1996  based  on  the  same 
methodology  underlying  our  successful  retention  trends  of  previous  years.  Unfortu- 
nately, fully  a  third  of  this  request  was  subsequently  marked  by  Congress  based  on 
GAO  reports  criticizing  our  A(JP  Program.  Along  with  DOD,  we  disagreed  with  the 
logic  of  the  GAO  critique. 

The  Marine  Corps  wishes  to  continue  to  utilize  ACP  for  its  intended  purpose — 
as  a  short-term  retention  tool.  In  previous  years,  we  have  sparingly  applied  these 
resources  only  to  inventories  with  critical  shortages.  We  have  used  only  the  short- 
term  incentive  and  allowed  other  force  shaping  tools  to  fix  long-term  inventory  con- 
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cems.  For  us,  ACP  remains  a  relatively  low-cost,  high-yield  alternative  to  training 
a  larger  number  of  replacement  aviators.  With  our  proposed  ACP,  we  intend  to  min- 
imize the  aftect  of  pilot  shortages.  Without  full  ACP  authorization,  we  will  likely 
face  significant  inventory  shortages  as  the  airline  hiring  trend  may  continue 
unabated  for  some  time. 

In  our  efforts  to  further  refine  officer  force  management,  we  have  instituted,  this 
year,  the  Officer  Force  Management  Plan  (OFMP).  Similar  to  our  successful  efforts 
in  better  shaping  the  career  enlisted  force,  this  comprehensive  plan  will  validate, 
grade-shape,  and  manage  our  entire  officer  force  structure  and  requirements  in  an 
effort  to  continually  rebalance  an  inherently  dynamic  process.  One  small,  thou^ 
significant,  part  of  this  effort  is  the  Commandant's  recently  announced  revised  pol- 
icy for  Reserve  Officer  Augmentation  encompassing  our  plan  for  the  introduction  of 
the  All  Reserve  Officer  Force  beginning  at  tne  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This  congres- 
sionally  originated  proposal  will  "level  the  playing  field"  for  our  junior  officers  and 
we  continue  to  wholeheartedly  support  its  mandate. 

We  continue  to  fully  support  congressional  efforts  aimed  at  improving  the  man- 
agement of  flag  officers  that  will  permit  greater  continuity  within  our  general  officer 
ranks.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  the  growing  disparity  be- 
tween Marine  Corps  general  officer  authorizations  and  general  officer  requirements. 
Based  strictly  on  resources  supervised  and  personnel  commanded,  the  Marine  Corps 
remains  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  to  the  other  Armed  Services.  When  vou 
add  in  the  joint  and  service  external  requirements,  that  disadvantage  is  magnified. 
We  would  propose  an  adjustment  to  this  authorization  so  that,  service-wide,  general 
officers  would  command  essentially  the  same  level  of  resources  or  personnel,  and 
that  we  will  be  sufficiently  represented  in  joint  service  commands  and  department 
staffs.  Our  general  officer  structure  remains  lean^the  leanest  in  DOD,  but  that 
alone  is  not  the  point.  The  emphasis  of  our  efforts  reside  in  parity  based  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  forces  commanded  and  appropriate  representation. 

To  summarize,  we  have  reached  our  steady-state  end  strength  and  our  Officer 
Force  Management  priority  has  shifled  to  balancing  a  smaller  Officer  Corps  by 
grade  and  skill.  Our  most  pressing  issues  are  the  DOPMA  Permanent  Grade  Relief, 
continued  full  funding  of  aviator  incentives,  and  general  officer  authorization  parity. 
Your  support  for  these  initiatives  will  greatly  enhance  the  stability  of  our  officer 
Cv..ps  and  ensure  that  your  Marines  continue  to  have  the  finest  leaaers  to  help  our 
nation  face  the  challenges  the  21st  Century  will  surely  bring. 

Enlisted  Force  Management 

Having  achieved  our  prescribed  base  force  level  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994,  we 
shifled  our  focus  from  meeting  end  strength  goals  to  satisfying  the  grade  and  skill 
requirements  of  our  force.  We  nave  relied  neavily  on  our  Enlisted  Career  Force  Con- 
trols (ECFC)  F*rogram  to  manage  imbalances.  In  1995,  we  initiated  and  completed 
the  Enlisted  Grade  Structure  Review  (EGSR),  a  comprehensive  top-to-bottom  match- 
ing of  requirements  with  force  structure  and  authorized  enlisted  grade  levels.  Dove- 
tailing with  the  ECFC  and  the  EGSR,  we  have  established  an  accession  strategy 
that  will  sustain  the  enlisted  force  from  accession  through  return  to  civilian  life. 

The  comprehensive  policies  that  encompass  the  ECFC  are  designed  to  shape  our 
inventory  of  Marines  oy  grade  and  occupational  specialty  to  meet  prescribed  re- 
quirements, while  striving  to  provide  an  equitable  promotion  opportunity  for  all  Ma- 
rines. We  accomplish  this  by  actively  managing  promotion  and  retention  of  our  en- 
listed Marines.  The  retention  and  promotion  policies  of  the  ECFC  are  designed  to 
allow  us  to  retain  and  promote  only  quality  Marines.  Essentially,  this  mandates  an 
"up  or  out"  retention  philosophy. 

Part  of  the  ECFC  Program  is  our  First-Term  Alignment  Plan  (FTAP).  The  FTAP 
ensures  that  only  Marines  with  skills  necessary  to  meet  our  career  force  require- 
ments are  allowed  to  reenlist.  Marines  otherwise  eligible  for  reenlistment  whose 
skill  is  not  needed  by  the  career  force  are  encouraged  to  make  a  lateral  move  to 
a  new  skill.  For  those  who  do  not  reenlist,  we  encourage  continuing  their  career  in 
the  USMC  Reserves.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  we  met  100  percent  of  our  reenlistment  re- 
quirement by  gross  numbers.  This  was  an  improvement.  In  terms  of  aligning  skill 
to  occupational  specialty,  we  were  able  to  match  97.3  percent  of  our  reenlistments 
to  specific  occupational  specialties;  falling  short  of  a  perfect  match  by  only  138  bil- 
lets in  63  specialties.  Again,  this  is  an  improvement  over  past  years.  Together,  these 
are  an  enduring  testament  to  the  effectiveness  of  our  program.  In  fiscal  year  1992, 
significant  refinements  were  made  to  the  ECFC  Program.  These  changes  included 
the  establishment  of  variable  promotion  opportunities  based  on  individual  skill  pro- 
motion temfx)  and  an  up-or-out  promotion  policy  for  enlisted  Marines  in  the  grades 
of  E-5,  E-7,  E-8,  and  E-9.  These  refinements  enhanced  our  ability  to  ensure  the 
time-in-service  goals  for  each  grade  are  met. 
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Our  just  completed  EGSR  validates  the  implementation  of  our  career  force  con- 
trols. But,  it  also  shows  our  enlisted  grade  structure  as  "too"  lean.  With  nearly  50 
percent  of  our  enlisted  personnel  in  the  lower  three  grades,  we  are  able  to  maintain 
lower  relative  manpower  costs,  but  quickly  consume  some  of  these  savings  with  re- 
quired higher  turnover  and  training  costs.  Our  EGSR  has  shown  that  a  sustainable 
balance  between  the  extremes  of  *%oo  lean"  and  "too  rich"  an  enlisted  grade  struc- 
ture can  be  established.  This  coming  year,  we  will  propose  such  a  change  for  future 
budget  years.  All  of  your  Marines  must  feel  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  realize 
their  greatest  personal  and  professional  potential.  This,  in  addition  to  meeting  mis- 
sion requirements,  becomes  an  underlying  motivation  for  us  to  properly  shape  our 
forces. 

We  have  discussed  the  career  force  controls  and  the  enlisted  grade  structure. 
There  is  one  last  piece  of  this  equation,  leading  to  a  balanced  force,  and  that  is  re- 
tention. As  you  are  well  aware,  retention  is  directly  impacted  by  opportunities  with- 
in the  service  when  compared  with  opportunities  outside  the  service.  To  ensure  that 
we  can  compete  in  this  area,  we  ask  to  make  continued  use  of  the  Selective  Reenlist- 
ment  Bonuses  (SRB)  which  we  view  as  yet  another  relatively  'low-cost,  high-yield" 
investment  to  retain  highly  trained  and  skilled  Marines.  In  fact,  we  wish  to  expand 
SRB  application  in  those  military  occupational  specialties  (MOS)  where  retention  is 
poor,  while  decreasing  application  in  those  where  retention  exceeds  requirements. 
Because  these  personnel  decisions  are  exceedingly  dependent  on  market  forces,  we 
need  an  expanded  SRB  program  to  ensure  we  retain  our  most  highly  skilled  Ma- 
rines 

Because  of  our  aggressive  force  management  actions  and  redisciplined  Manpower 
processes,  we  have  been  able  to:  drive  down  time-in-grade  (an  historical  disincentive 
to  the  retention  of  quality  people);  more  properly  shape  a  smaller,  more  robust  force 
structure;  and  provide  fair,  equitable  treatment  of  our  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 
Concurrently,  we  have  been  able  to  target  specific  areas  of  greatest  concern  with 
prudent,  judicious  application  of  retention  incentives.  Through  continued  congres- 
sional attention  and  support  in  these  areas — we  are  squarely  on-track  in  our  person- 
nel management  systems. 

Civilian  Work  Force 

Our  civilian  employees  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  Total  Force.  Un- 
fortunately, since  fiscal  year  1990  we  have  been  downsizing  our  civilian  component 
from  an  authorized  end  strength  of  21,947,  to  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budg- 
et requested  authorized  strength  of  18,565.  Were  it  not  for  marginal  increases  in 
our  programs  to  satisfy  emerging  Quality  of  Life  and  Environmental  requirements, 
our  civilian  reductions  would  exceed  20  percent.  This  significant  loss  of  resources 
without  a  commensurate  loss  of  functions  has  proven  to  be  a  considerable  challenge 
to  our  base  and  station  commanders. 

With  an  active  duty  end  strength  of  174,000,  the  need  to  maintain  sufficient  civil- 
ian structure  within  our  supporting  establishment  is  critical.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  level  where  further  reductions  will  clearly  impact  mission  accomplish- 
ment. Our  total  civilian  work  force  of  18,565  gives  the  Marine  Corps  a  ratio  of  civil- 
ian employees-to-military  personnel  of  one-to-nine.  (1:2  for  DOD  overall).  These  ci- 
vilians are  essential  in  supporting  our  operating  forces,  and  I  believe  we  currently 
have  the  correct  mix  of  Active,  Reserve,  and  civilian  personnel.  Reducing  any  or 
shilling  resources  from  one  to  another  will  shift  the  balance  and  be  disproportionate 
to  our  needs.  Our  civilian  force  levels  are  tied  directly  to  our  mission  requirements. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  our  civilians  make  is  providing  continuity.  They 
are  placed  in  key  billets  of  responsibility  in  our  supporting  establishment,  allowing 
us  to  keep  more  Marines  in  the  operating  forces.  Marine  Corps  civilian  end 
strength,  as  refiected  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  budget,  remains  relatively 
constant  with  only  minor  programmed  reductions  through  fiscal  year  2001.  These 
out-year  reductions  are  associated  with  base  closures,  headquarters  staff,  and  DOD 
consolidations.  They  will  require  us  to  prioritize  functions  and  eliminate  or  transfer 
functions  for  which  sufficient  resources  are  no  longer  available. 

The  Marine  Corps  civilian  manpower  authorizations  approved  in  the  current 
budget  depict  an  extraordinarily  lean  program.  Reductions  incurred  since  fiscal  year 
1990  have  left  our  traditionally  austere  work  force  "one  deep"  in  many  positions. 
Recent  experience  suggests  that  when  one  of  these  civilian  employees  leave,  the  cor- 
porate knowledge  and  expertise  leave  with  them.  Continued  erosion  of  this  experi- 
ence base  must  be  stopped.  To  minimize  these  effects,  we  continually  scrutinize  our 
civilian  work  force,  seeking  to  maximize  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  our  lim- 
ited assets. 
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The  Marine  Corps  can  ill-afTord  to  absorb  additional  cuts  to  our  civilian  manpower 
program.  Any  adtUtional  reductions,  coupled  with  the  19  percent  reduction  already 
described,  would  surely  compromise  the  readiness  posture  of  our  Corps. 

OVERCOMING  POTENTIAL  RECRUITING  SHORTFALLS 

Before  leveling  off  to  steady  state  recruiting  in  fiscal  year  1998,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  will  notch  up  their  recruiting  missions  in  both  fiscal  years  1996  and 
1997.  These  years  present  the  Marine  Corps  recruiting  program  with  a  critical  test. 
Conditions  suggest  that  our  recruiters  will  face  many  of  the  same  challenges  experi- 
enced in  recent  years,  only  to  a  greater  extent. 

As  recruiting  quotas  rebounded  from  the  artificially  low  levels  resulting  from 
downsizing,  the  recruitable  population  also  be^ns  to  grow  back;  however,  near-term 
recruiting  quotas  rise  at  a  much  faster  rate,  rrom  1992  through  1994,  enlistment 
propensity  of  16-21  year  old  men  as  measured  by  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study  (YATS)  steadily  declined.  Those  DOD  surveys  of  youth  attitudes  toward  mili- 
tary service  have  proven  to  be  a  strong  indicator  of  the  recruiting  climate.  Four 
years  ago,  one  in  three  men  showed  at  least  some  military  interest;  in  1994,  the 
number  was  one  in  four.  Notable,  results  from  the  1995  YATS  survey  showed  an 
increase  in  propensity  as  the  services  again  began  to  advertise  on  television.  We  are 
optimistic  that  the  decline  in  propensity  may  have  abated,  yet  we  realize  that  con- 
tinued investments  in  recruiting  and  in  advertising  resources  are  required. 

Our  analysis  identifies  four  trends  that  we  believe  underlie  the  propensity  prob- 
lem: 

•  The  preeminence  of  college  as  the  option  of  choice.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  belief  that  rising  tuition  costs  put  higher  education  beyond  the 
reach  of  laree  numbers  of  high  school  students,  the  data  show  otherwise. 
The  Census  Bureau  reports  a  continual  rise  in  the  percentage  of  young  peo- 
ple enrolling  in  4  year  colleges  and  universities  in  the  fall  following  high 
school  graduation — from  49  percent  in  1972  to  62  percent  in  1994.  Addition- 
ally, enrollments  for  all  institutions  of  higher  education  have  jumped.  Total 
enrollments  increased  67  percent  between  1980  and  1994 — from  less  than 
9  million  to  more  than  14  million.  We  fully  expect  competition  from  this 
source  to  continue  its  long-term  trend. 

•  Downsizing  and  the  world  situation  have  made  the  military  a 
more  risky  and  a  less  viable  employer  in  the  eyes  of  young  people. 
The  most  current  DOD  survey  reports  that  while  youth  believe  the  military 
is  still  hiring,  and  the  prospects  for  a  military  career  are  as  good  or  better 
than  a  few  years  ago,  they  also  report  that  the  likely  affects  of  the 
downsizing  and  recent  military  operations  make  them  less  interested  in 
joining. 

•  Youth  And  the  tangible  benefits  which  buUt  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  (AVF)  available  from  sources  other  than  the  military  .  .  .  and 

.  at  better  prices.  The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  shows  that 
the  military  maintains,  at  best,  only  a  position  of  parity  with  the  civilian 
sector  in  two  of  the  AVFs  trademark  benefits:  (1)  learning  a  valuable  skill, 
and  (2)  preparation  for  a  future  job.  The  Marine  Corps  Awareness  and  Atti- 
tude Tracking  Study  (AATS)  shows  that  youth  see  money  for  college  as 
something  they  can  get  elsewhere  and  at  less  personal  cost.  To  accept  mili- 
tary risks  and  sacrifices,  most  prospects  require  something  more  than  bene- 
fits at  parity  with,  or  below,  the  non-military  world. 

•  Fewer  prospects  see  patriotism  or  duty  to  country  as  a  reason  to 
consider  enlisting.  Our  analysis  suggests  that  patriotic  motivations  have 
been  a  more  significant  driver  of  propensity  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
YATS  data  show  a  steady  decline  in  "Duty  to  Countiy"  as  a  reason  to  join. 
The  Spring  1995  issue  of  the  journal  Armed  Forces  &  Society  describes  re- 
search that  helps  explain  this  trend.  How  the  populace  at  large  perceives 
the  military  has  an  impact  on  whether  or  not  young  people  will  consider 
joining.  In  the  absence  of  a  palpable  threat  to  the  greater  society,  the  level 
of  prestige  gained  by  service  diminishes  .  .  .  and  so  does  interest  to  join. 
In  the  midst  of  these  circumstances,  we  are  also  working  to  gain  for  our 
recruiters,  and  their  families,  a  quality  of  life  that  is  comparable  to  that  of 
other  service  members.  The  Marine  Corps  and  the  other  services  benefited 
from  fiscal  year  1996  congressional  plus-ups  for  recruiting  and  advertising 
programs;  and  passing  a  higher  level  of  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay.  Re- 
cruiting duty,  however,  remains  arduous.  These  congressional  actions  assist 
recruiters  in  accomplishing  their  very  demanding  duties.  We  genuinely  ap- 
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f)reciate  this  congressional  support.  For  the  future,  however,  many  chal- 
enges  remain. 

The  latest  DOD  recruiter  survey  tells  us  that  we  must  do  better.  With  the  major- 
ity of  recruiters  distant  from  a  military  base,  they  face  problems  with  housing,  med- 
ical care,  and  child  care.  In  fact,  most  service  members  serving  on  independent  duty 
remote  from  a  military  installation  experience  these  same  difficulties.  Authorization 
to  waive  co-payments  or  deductibles  for  medical  care  and  a  provision  to  at  least  par- 
tially defray  child  care  expenses  would  go  a  long  way  toward  mitigating  these  qual- 
ity of  life  (usparities.  Improvement  of  employment  support  for  the  spouses  who  ac- 
company service  members  on  independent  duty  would  also  help.  Within  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  woricing  jointly  with  the  other  services,  we  have  undertaken  a  variety 
of  initiatives  to  help  ourselves  improve  quality  of  life  of  recruiters  and  their  families. 

We  continue  our  efforts  to  recruit  greater  numbers  of  minority  men  and  women. 
Our  Nation's  growing  racial  diversity  compels  us  to  implement  recruiting  strategies 
that  will  help  make  our  officer  and  enlisted  grades  as  representative  of  America  as 
possible.  The  number  of  American  minority  young  men  will  increase  significantly. 
Consequently,  our  commitment  will  require  continued  focus  and  new  initiatives  if 
we  are  to  meet  with  success.  Likewise,  the  Marine  Corps  is  increasing  military  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  women.  This  underscores  the  need  to  rethink  the  fundamen- 
tals of  recruiting  women  as  our  accession  requirements  for  them  increase  by  74  per- 
cent from  fiscal  year  1994  to  fiscal  year  1999. 

With  a  trimmer  Marine  Corps,  and  continued  technological  advances,  our  Marines 
must  possess  talent  and  versatility.  Hence,  the  need  for  quality  recruits  has  become 
more  critical  than  ever.  Hig^  Quality  recruits  mean  better  performance  and  less  at- 
trition. They  improve  unit  readiness.  High  quality  recruits  make  a  wise  investment 
simply  because  of  the  cost-effective  nature  of  their  service.  We  recognize  the  false 
economy  of  lowering  quality  standards.  As  a  priority  matter,  therefore,  we  will 
maintain  our  standards. 

Despite  the  many  challenges,  we  have  good  reason  for  optimism.  Recruiting  dif- 
ficulties have  gained  appropriate  levels  of  attention  and  Congress  has  been  support- 
ive of  our  needs.  Moreover,  between  now  and  fiscal  year  2000,  the  size  of  the  youth 
population  begins  to  grow  steadily,  although  slowly.  Most  importantly,  the  American 
people  continue  to  value  what  the  Marine  Corps  represents.  With  their  support, 
through  our  durable  image,  and  by  continuing  to  emphasize  the  unique  attributes 
of  being  a  Marine,  we  will  continue  to  attract  high  quality  young  Americans  who 
possess  the  will  to  serve. 

To  ensure  the  necessary  flow  of  quality  recruits,  we  must  maintain  a  solid  team 
of  recruiters.  We  need  to  work  on  arming  them  with  more  public  support,  and  the 
resources  which  will  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  mission  with  a  reasonable 
level  of  effort  and  an  acceptable  quality  of  life.  The  Marine  Corps  most  formidable 
response  to  an  unpredictable  and  potentially  turbulent  world  is  still  the  individual 
Marine.  A  top  priority,  therefore,  is  to  continue  to  recruit  many  of  this  Nation's  fin- 
est young  men  and  women.  To  do  so,  the  Marine  Corps  remains  committed  to  a 
strong  and  adequately  resourced  recruiting  program. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  (QOL)  INITIATIVES 

Taking  care  of  our  Marines  "IS"  QOL  and  is  not  new  to  the  Marine  Corps.  Over 
our  sustained  historv,  we  are  a  service  that  has  been  continuously  dedicated  to  "tak- 
ing care  of  its  own.  Whether  that  care-giving  has  been  administered  on  the  battle- 
field in  our  assistance  to  fallen  comrades,  or  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  improved 
living  conditions  for  our  junior  enlisted  members;  we  have  never  and  will  never  shy 
away  from  our  sixth  Leadership  Principle:  "Know  your  Marines  and  look  out  for 
their  welfare". 

Marine  Corps  Environment 

At  the  same  time,  the  Marine  Corps  continues  to  adjust  to  operations  in  a  new 
world  climate  of  increased  uncertainty,  unparalleled  technological  innovation,  and 
diminished  financial  resources  available  for  military  spending. 

Fiscal  year  1995  saw  the  Marine  Corps  continuing  to  answer  the  Nation's  call  for 
well-trained,  disciplined  forces  ready  to  respond  to  crises  around  the  globe.  Marines 
participated  in  and  supported  crisis  response,  humanitarian  assistance,  presence 
and  peace  keeping  missions  in  the  Cariobean,  Balkans,  Arabian  Gulf,  and  East 
Asia.  On  any  given  day,  an  average  of  24,000  Marines  were  forward  deployed  either 
supporting  ongoing  contingency  operations  or  providing  U.S.  military  presence 
where  it  was  needed.  The  future  in  this  changing  global  environment  can  only  be 
expected  to  hold  more  of  the  same  for  the  Marine  Corps.  We  must  maintain  our  ca- 
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pability  to  "fight  and  win"  in  a  major  regional  conflict  and  be  prepared  to  participate 
in  of)eration8  ranging  from  disaster  relief  to  crisis  response  short  of  war. 

As  America's  "most  ready  and  respwnsive  force,"  tne  Marine  Corps  must  always 
be  prepared  to  respond  to  worldwide  contingencies.  However,  this  preparedness  does 
not  come  without  cost.  We  are  forward  deployed,  that  is  what  the  Marine  Corps  is 
all  about.  We  train  for  that  purpose  and  our  budget  finances  that  forward  presence 
.  .  .  therefore,  the  incremental  cost  of  any  contingencies  involving  the  Marine  Corps 
is  relatively  small.  Nevertheless,  these  additional  requirements  increase  the  need 
for  training  and  eauipment  maintenance;  while  simultaneously  reducing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  tnose  tasks. 

During  fiscal  year  1995  the  deployment  tempo  for  the  operating  forces  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  (112,000  personnel)  continued  at  its  historical  average;  25  percent  of  the 
personnel  and  33  percent  of  the  units  in  the  operating  forces  were  forward  deployed 
away  from  their  home  station.  This  equates  to  8  of  24  infantry  battalions,  10  of  31 
helicopter  squadrons  and  9  of  27  tactical  fixed  wing  squadrons.  Our  most  critical 
priority  is  to  maintain  the  trained  and  ready  total  force  of  174,000  Active  and 
42,000  Reserve  Marines  demanded  by  our  national  strategy  and  tasked  by  the  De- 
fense Planning  Guidance. 

In  1995,  our  post-drawdown  Marine  Corps  continued  shaping  the  force  to  ideally 
match  inventory,  with  grade,  with  requirements.  These  challenges  we  face  as  an  in- 
stitution are  not  limited  to  technical  or  tactical  facets  of  our  profession  of  arms. 
Rather,  they  transcend  the  battlefield  to  include  emerging  social  changes  within  our 
armed  forces.  In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  growth  in  the  number  of  military 
dependents.  This  growth,  coupled  with  the  continuing  social  change  in  our  society, 
has  created  an  increased  demand  for  QOL  services  and  support.  We  have  responded 
to  this  demand  with  an  increased  focus  on  all  of  our  Marines'  quality  of  life,  with 
special  attention  toward  the  junior  enlisted  single  Marines. 

Quality  of  Life  Environment 

At  every  level  of  our  programing  and  budgeting  process,  QOL  initiatives  compete 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  resourcing  decisions.  In  both  last  year's  and  this 
year's  budget,  we  included  funding  above  historic  levels  that  address  many  QOL  ini- 
tiatives including:  construction  of  four  new  BEQs  each  year;  continued  construction 
and  repair  of  family  housing  units,  BEQ  maintenance;  BEQ  furnishings;  and  new 
equipment  for  our  individual  Marines.  Congress  last  year  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding much  needed  assistance  in  the  form  of  additional  financing  in  all  these  im- 
portant areas. 

The  operational  environment  requires  Marines  to  deploy  on  very  short  notice,  re- 
sulting in  freauent  housing  changes.  In  housing  our  Marines,  various  QOL  studies 
have  indicatea  that  the  juror  enlisted  are  not  satisfied  with  their  barracks.  We  have 
also  conducted  a  survey  of  installation  commanders  which  identified  priorities  that 
emphasized:  new  barracks  construction;  better  furnishings;  repairs  to  mechanical 
systems  in  the  barradis;  and  providing  better  morale  and  recreation  activities  in  or 
near  the  barracks.  Our  bases,  and  specifically  barracks  maintenance  and  repair,  suf- 
fer funding  shortfalls  because  of  the  fiscal  realities  of  the  tradeoffs  between  today's 
mission  performance  and  taking  care  of  our  people  for  tomorrow.  Last  years  Con- 
gressional action  provided  considerable  help  in  addressing  our  overall  barracks 
shortfalls  and  we  have  included  financing  in  this  budget  to  continue  to  support  our 
barracks'  needs. 

While  our  deployment  tempo  greatly  reduces  their  discretionary  leisure  time,  our 
Marines  have  oocumented  specific  needs  and  requirements.  Research  reveals  that 
the  care  of  the  military  family  has  a  critical  impact  in  overall  mission  success.  In 
addition  to  supportive  family  members  and  a  good  place  to  live.  Marines  want  to 
enjoy  quality  fitness,  libraiy,  and  recreational  facilities  in  their  off-duty  time. 

We  have  translated  the  Marines'  needs  into  program  goals  designed  to:  eliminate 
the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair  in  the  barracks;  modernization  initiatives; 
whole  room  furnishings  program  and  the  reduction  of  the  furniture  replacement 
cycle  to  the  DOD  standard  of  7  years  (the  current  is  13.6  years,  and  in  1994,  the 
average  was  about  25  years),  and  building  new  barracks  to  reduce  our  deficit  of  ade- 
quate oilleting  space.  Equally,  we  are  working  hard  to  ensure  we  strike  the  proper 
quality  of  life  oalance  between  our  single  Marines  and  those  with  families. 

QOL  Initiatives 

Historically,  the  Marine  Corps  has  had  to  make  difficult  choices  between  oper- 
ational readiness  and  QOL  programs.  The  initiatives  started  last  year  by  Secretary 
Perry  to  increase  QOL  funding  for  all  service  members  will  help  improve  conditions 
for  our  Marines  and  their  families.  Ingress  has  been  made  witnin  the  DON  includ- 
ing: the  establishment  of  a  QOL  Master  Plan;  the  planned  adoption  of  common 
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standards  and  metrics  for  measuring  quality  of  life  program  success;  and  the  inte- 
gration of  SECNAV/CMC/CNO  initiatives  through  the  programming  and  budgeting 
cycle. 

We  have  a  parallel  interest  with  the  Marsh  Panel  in  improving  bachelor  housing. 
QOL  program  additions  include  $15  million  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  barracks 
and  $12  million  in  military  construction  in  fiscal  year  1997.  While  still  below  fiscal 
year  1996  funding  levels,  these  additions  allow  us  in  fiscal  year  1997  to  apply  in 
excess  of  $50  milfion  to  barracks  repair  and  $22  million  to  building  approximately 
680  new  BEQ  manspaces  for  permanent  personnel,  and  $18  million  for  1,040 
manspaces  for  trainees.  Also,  as  a  result  of  tne  Marsh  Panel  and  its  efforts  to  close 
the  gap  between  BAQ  allowances  and  out-of-pocket  expenses,  our  Marines  are 
spending  less  of  their  own  money  for  off  base  housing. 

The  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps  "Single  Marine  Survey" 

Last  year  the  sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps  conducted  a  survey  along  with 
42  command  sergeants  major  to  identify  single  Marine  QOL  concerns.  All  unit  per- 
sonnel were  surveyed  including  Reservists  and  the  Sailors  who  serve  with  the  Ma- 
rines' units.  He  tasked  each  Marine  and  Sailor  to  list,  in  order,  the  five  most  impor- 
tant things  to  them  that,  if  acted  upon,  would  greatly  and  immediately  improve 
their  quality  of  life.  The  top  five  single  Marine  requests  were:  (1)  Telephones  in 
BEQ  rooms;  (2)  pre-installed  cable/telephone  hook-ups  with  free  basic  cable;  (3)  BEQ 
lounge/recreation  area  upgrades  to  include  large  screen  TVs,  current  video  games, 
and  Targe  capacity  refrigerators;  (4)  more  timely  repair  of  BEQ  equipment,  such  as 
washers  and  dryers;  and  (5)  climate  control  systems  in  individual  rooms.  The  major 
irritant  to  the  single  Marine  in  QOL  is  poorly  maintained  housing. 

QOL  Resourcing 

This  budget  includes  $518  million  to  support  many  quality  of  life  initiatives.  In 
the  area  of  compensation,  the  amounts  requested  will  support  efforts  to  finance 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  gap  closure  and  funding  for  the  recently  au- 
thorized CONUS  Cost  of  Living  Allowances  (COLA).  In  the  area  of  QOL  investment, 
this  budget  provides  for  construction  of  four  new  barracks  and  continued  barracks 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  barracks  furniture  and  furnishings.  In  the  area  of 
family  housing,  this  budget  supports  the  construction  of  128  new  homes  and  the  re- 
placement of  54  others.  We  are  able  to  continue  high  levels  of  appropriated  fund 
support  to  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  activities,  achieving  parity  with  the 
DOD  average  of  about  $300  per  Marine.  Finally,  we  have  included  funding  to  sup- 
port one  of  the  most  basic  quality  of  life  programs — the  provision  of  individual 
equipment  for  the  Marine  in  the  operating  forces. 

However,  as  the  gap  between  requirements  and  resources  widens,  we  recognize 
that  future  programing  tradeoffs  may  continue  to  be  necessary.  Our  readiness  and 
operational  responsiveness  must  remain  our  number  one  priority.  Although  we  view 
support  for  improved  quality  of  life  as  part  of  the  readiness  equation,  operational 
necessity  precludes  any  further  investment  of  Marine  Corps  resources  beyond  the 
current  program  and  Secretary  Perry's  commitment. 

QOL  Operations  Order 

This  past  year,  we  have  improved  our  management  of  QOL  programs  and  con- 
tinue to  formulate  our  plans  for  the  future.  As  I  testified  last  year,  the  Commandant 
commissioned  a  special  task  force  to  recommend  a  strategic  (5  year)  QOL  plan  for 
the  future.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  task  force — called  "Marines  2(X)1:  A 
Quality  Life" — formulated  this  plan  and  we  are  implementing  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

First,  we  developed  the  QOL  strategic  plan  for  distribution  throughout  the  Marine 
Corps  in  the  form  of  an  operations  order.  The  op  order  details  not  only  the  QOL 
responsibilities  for  those  of  us  at  Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  but  more  impor- 
tantly— the  responsibilities  of  those  at  our  installation  level.  We  have  instituted  a 
QOL  Executive  Steering  Group  of  senior  flag  officers  and  an  action  officer  level 
Working  Group  which  crosses  QOL  program  and  division  boundaries.  At  the  instal- 
lation level,  the  commanders  are  directed  to  establish  a  QOL  council  to  advise  com- 
manders on  relevant  QOL  issues,  survey  customers  on  QOL  perceptions,  and  imple- 
ment measures  of  efiiectiveness  and  standards  for  programs. 

The  main  effort  of  the  operations  order  and  the  resultant  concept  of  operations 
is  to  support  the  Marine  Corps  junior  enlisted  population  segment  from  private  to 
lance  corporal,  while  ensuring  a  oalanced  approach  with  the  remainder  of  our  popu- 
lation. This  segment  comprises  49  percent  of  the  active  enlisted  force.  We  want  to 
improve  their  satisfaction  with  housing,  fitness  centers,  and  libraries  which  have 
been  three  areas  of  dissatisfaction  documented  throughout  our  research  studies.  Ma- 
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rines  want  a  quality,  private  living  area;  a  quality  place  to  work-out;  available  read- 
ing and  music  materials;  and  a  place  to  ^ust  han^  but." 

Beginning  then,  with  the  junior  enlisted  Marines,  but  encompassing  our  entire 
Marine  Corps  family,  our  QOL  immediate  concerns  are  focused  on:  providing  ade- 
quate compensation  for  your  Marines;  providing  adequate  bachelor  family  housing, 
providing  adequate  community  and  family  suppwrt  services;  and  providinjg  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation  services.  I  will  more  fully  discuss  each  of  these  five  areas 
in  greater  detail  .  .  . 

Compensation 

Our  highest  QOL  priority  is  "Bringing  our  Marines  home  alive".  Adequate  com- 
pensation remains  our  next  highest  priority  for  a  Marine's  QOL.  In  this  regard,  an- 
nual pay  raises,  annual  Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA)  rate  adjustments,  and 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  compensation  draw  our  immediate  attention. 
Congress  has  fully  supported  these  issues  in  the  past,  and  we  are  confident  of  your 
continuing  support.  On  a  particularly  jwsitive  note,  we  have  made  measurable 
strides  to wara  Secretary  Perry's  "BAQ  Gap  closure"  efforts  to  compensate  our  serv- 
ice members  more  proj)ortionately  to  their  actual  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Further, 
we  note  with  pride  your  approval  of  this  years  military  pay  raise  and  BAQ  raise. 
Let  me  assure  you  Marines  are  not  in  it  for  the  money!  But,  as  with  life's  other 
difficult  vocations — not  being  burdened  with  the  exceedingly  frustrating  distraction 
of  inadequate  pay  and  allowances  frees  a  Marine  to  apply  his  or  her  total  dedication 
to  the  task  at  hand.  This  remains  the  prevalent  theme  underlying  all  of  our  quality 
of  life  efforts  and  falls  into  my  previously  mentioned  category  of  "taking  care  of  your 
Marines." 

Bachelor  Housing 

We  have  developed  and  are  implementing  a  five-part  barracks  improvement  pro- 

B-am  that  will:  (1)  Revise  construction  standards  and  build  new  barracks.  While  the 
epartment  of  Defense  is  moving  to  a  private  room  concept,  the  magnitude  of  our 
deficiency  requires  us  to  continue  to  build  barracks  to  a  two-man  per  room  configu- 
ration for  some  time.  We  intend  to  build  and  assign  barracks  to  the  new  single  mili- 
tary member  per  room  configuration,  as  funding  allows.  Including  BRAC  require- 
ments and  SECDEF  QOL  funding  increases,  we  will  build  $98  million  of  new  bar- 
racks in  fiscal  year  1996  and,  pending  approval,  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
(2)  Dedicate  maintenance  and  repair  lunding  for  existing  barracks.  Approximately 
20  percent  of  the  total  Marine  Corps  fiscal  year  1997  maintenance  and  repair  pro- 
gram is  dedicated  to  barracks.  Examples  of  these  projects  include  repairs  to  elec- 
trical, mechanical  and  heating/air  conditioning  systems,  replacing  plumbing,  and  up- 
grading to  current  seismic  standards.  (3)  Make  whole  room  furniture  replacements. 
We  have  included  16  million  in  this  fiscal  year  1997  budget  to  provide  single  Ma- 
rines with  quality  furnishings,  avoid  piecemeal  furniture  replacement,  and  allow  for 
quantity  discounts.  This  is  approximately  half  of  the  level  apportioned  in  fiscal  year 
1996.  Ideally,  we  would  like  to  replace  furnishings  on  a  7  year  replacement  cycle; 
fiscal  constraints  limit  us  to  a  13  year  cycle.  (4)  Centralize  barracks  management. 
This  emphasis  allows  us  to  maximize  utilization  of  our  barracks,  provide  better 
management  in  the  barracks,  and  reduce  the  manpower  needed  to  operate  the  bar- 
racks. (5)  Increase  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  enhancements.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  through  an  MWR  initiative,  we  will  have  telephones  in  BEQ  rooms,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  around  the  base.  This  contract,  awarded  just  this  last  December, 
allows  the  Marine  Corps  to  deliver  this  service  to  our  Marines,  without  using  scarce 
Marine  Corps  funds  to  finance  this  initiative.  Additionally,  the  installation  of  the 
phones  will  occur  over  the  next  18  months — not  5  to  7  years  from  now.  MWR  has 
also  placed  a  hi^  priority  on  barracks  recreation  room  improvements  through  ap- 
propriated funding. 

Family  Housing 

In  housing  for  our  Marine  families,  we  have  a  vision  to  provide  excellent  housing 
facilities  and  services  which  refiect  contemporary  living  standards.  To  realize  this 
vision,  our  Family  Housing  program  covers  many  initiatives,  some  of  which  are:  (1) 
Developing  Comprehensive  Neighborhood  Plans  so  we  can  provide  complete  housing 
services — not  just  a  house.  (2)  Completing  lead-based  paint  and  asbestos  surveys  in 
a  program  to  remove  or  mitigate  hazards  in  family  housing.  (3)  Improving  housing 
referral  services  for  the  75  percent  of  our  military  members  that  do  not  live  in  base 
housing.  (4)  Investigating  alternative  methods  to  Military  Construction  to  address 
reducing  our  deficits  and  improve  the  condition  of  our  housing. 

In  addition  to  the  management,  operations,  and  maintenance  funds  needed  to  sup- 
port our  housing;  we  have  requested  for  fiscal  year  1997,  $26  million  for  improve- 
ments— mainly  major  revitalization  projects — and  $37  million  to  replace  or  build 
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new  housing  in  Hawaii  and  Camp  Pendleton,  and  housing  ofTice/community  centers 
at  three  installations. 

Community  and  Family  Support  Programs 

As  I  previously  stated,  research  has  indicated  that  the  impact  of  the  military  fam- 
ily is  a  critical  factor  in  overall  mission  success.  In  order  to  ensure  a  true  state  of 
mission  readiness,  the  interdependence  between  the  Marine  Corps  and  Marine  fami- 
lies must  be  addressed  as  a  partnership.  This  includes  an  education  forum  to  assist 
new  Marine  Corps  spouses  to  prepare  for  and  survive  the  challenges  of  being  mar- 
ried to  a  Marine.  The  Marine  Corps  is  currently  developing  a  Family  Team  Building 
(FTB)  program  to  orient  and  equip  Marine  Corps  spouses  for  life  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  By  Deing  recognized  as  a  valued  part  of  the  Marine  Corps  team  family  mem- 
bers develop  ownership  of  the  mission.  The  need  for  child  care  services  has  contin- 
ued to  grow  as  our  family  member  population  has  surpassed  that  of  active  duty 
members.  In  1995,  the  child  development  programs  increased  access  to  child  care 
spaces  by  2,000  spaces.  In  fiscal  year  1997,  we  will  increase  capacity  by  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  spaces  bringing  us  to  a  total  of  14,000  spaces.  Through  our  supple- 
mental programs  and  Services  initiative,  which  is  offered  at  17  installations,  we  in- 
creased the  availability  of  child  care  beyond  that  which  is  provided  in  child  develop- 
ment centers  and  family  child  care  (FCC)  homes.  Additionally,  we  used  appropriated 
funds  to  provide  direct  cash  payments  for  spaces  within  FCC  homes.  This  allowed 
child  care  services  to  be  provided  to  eligible  patrons  at  a  cost  comparable  to  services 
provided  by  military  child  development  centers.  This  effort  targets  increasing  the 
availability  of  full  time  care  within  homes  for  children  under  2  years  of  age,  and 
hourly  care  and  extended  hours  care  (duty  related)  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Our  19  Family  Service  Centers  (FSC)  continue  to  be  the  main  source  of  delivering 
support  services  to  Marine  families.  The  demand  for  services  in  fiscal  year  1995  sur- 
passed all  previous  years.  Services  included  requests  for  relocation  information  on 
new  duty  stations,  counseling,  transition  assistance  for  separating  and  retiring  serv- 
ice members,  educational  services,  and  requests  for  referrals  for  a  family  member 
with  special  needs. 

The  FSCs  will  continue  to  serve  the  thousands  of  Marines  who  separate  and  retire 
from  the  Corps  each  year  through  the  highly  successful  Transition  Assistance  Man- 
agement Program  (TAMP).  The  TAMP  is  a  viable  program  which  assists  separating 
or  retiring  service  members,  BRAC  civilians,  and  their  families  make  a  smoother 
transition  to  the  civilian  community,  by  providing  pre-separation  counseling  and 
employment  assistance  as  mandated  by  sections  1143  and  1144,  Title  10  of  the  USC. 
Sections  1143  and  1144  make  no  mention  of  an  ending  date  for  the  TAMP,  nor  do 
they  indicate  the  TAMP  was  a  temporary  program  for  the  duration  of  the  military 
drawdown. 

The  Marine  Corps  TAMP  is  fully  implemented  at  19  Career  Resource  Manage- 
ment Centers  (CRMCs)  with  a  dedicated  and  professional  staff  of  79  civilians 
throughout  the  United  States  and  overseas.  Over  200,000  separating  and  retiring 
Marines  have  benefited  from  the  transition  services  provided  since  fiscal  year  1989, 
and  approximately  40,000  members  will  transition  to  civilian  life  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

OSD  TAMP  funding  for  fiscal  year  1995  was  $5.0M,  the  same  is  expected  for  fiscal 
year  1996,  and  $4.0  in  fiscal  year  1997.  However,  Congress  is  indicating  a  with- 
drawal of  funding  for  fiscal  year  1997  and  the  outyears.  Since  the  Marine  Corps 
does  not  provide  funding  for  this  program,  if  OSD  funding  is  withdrawn,  a  reduc- 
tion-in-force  (RIF)  would  be  necessary.  The  anticipated  unfunded  cost  of  a  RIF  of 
TAMP-funded  civilian  personnel  in  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  approximately 
$2,125  million. 

Transition  counseling  is  not  an  option.  By  law,  the  services  must  provide  service 
members  the  opportunity  for  individual  counseling  and  access  to  other  transition 
services.  We  view  the  TAMP  program  as  having  an  immediate  positive  affect  on 
those  families  moving  into  the  civilian  community  and  also  as  an  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  country.  It  is  imperative  that  funding  of  the  TAMP  continue;  Marines 
deserve  this  kind  of  assistance  following  their  honorable  service,  and  our  Com- 
mandant's current  Planning  Guidance  reiterates  this  support. 

The  Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  is  a  congressionally  mandated  program. 
Marine  Corps  Order  1754.3,  Marine  Corps  Relocation  Assistance  Program  (KAP), 
was  published  1  October  1992  providing  centralized  and  standardized  predeparture 
and  arrival  support  for  relocating  active  duty  Marines  and  their  families,  Reserve 

f>ersonnel  on  extended  active  duty  and  transition  personnel  separating  or  retiring 
rom  active  duty  and  their  family  members.  In  addition  to  the  average  36,000  mem- 
ber annual  rotation,  DOD  has  authorized  civilian  DOD  employees  to  receive  reloca- 
tion services,  due  to  the  base  closure  and  realignments.  Supplemental  OSD  funding 
has  supported  most  of  our  RAP.  In  fiscal  year  1997  $2.0  million  is  budgeted,  but 
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an  additional  $0.8  million  dollars  arc  needed  to  fund  counseling  stafT  increases  to 
support  quality  of  life  initiatives. 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  lead  the  DOD  in  our  Family  Advocacy  Program's 
Coordinated  Community  Response  toward  preventing  and  intervening  in  family  vio- 
lence, to  include  soliciting  inputs  from  battered  spouses,  community  police  depart- 
ments, civilian  courts,  and  shelters  to  improve  efforts  in  preventing  and  intervening 
in  cases  of  family  violence.  Also,  we  have  launched  an  extensive  training  program 
for  staff  noncommissioned  officers  outlining  their  roles  in  leadership  and  responsibil- 
ities toward  the  elimination  of  child  and  spousal  abuse. 

Our  New  Parent  Support  Program  is  a  child  abuse  prevention  program  which  pro- 
vides support  services  to  new  parents,  including  home  visits  for  care  and  education, 
assistance  with  problem  solving,  and  special  support  for  high  risk  or  troubled  fami- 
lies. This  program  is  highly  effective,  and  critically  acclaimed  as  an  innovative  pre- 
vention effort. 

Additional  care  for  our  Marine  Corps  families  is  found  throudiout  many  of  our 
community  services.  For  example.  Chaplains  who  serve  with  the  Marine  Corps  pro- 
vide spiritual  support,  but  also  are  the  first  line  of  defense  in  Suicide  Awareness 
training,  domestic  violence  prevention,  and  pre-marriage  counseling.  Chaplains  are 

f)articuTarly  valued  since,  along  with  physicians,  they  are  the  professionals  most 
ikely  found  serving  in  support  of  our  families,  as  well  as  in  the  field  or  shipboard — 
deployed  alongside  our  young  men  and  women. 

Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR) 

MWR  has  played  a  significant  role  in  providing  an  improved  quality  of  life  to  our 
Marines.  MWR  programs  and  activities  touch  all  Marines  and  tneir  families  in  one 
way  or  another;  in  short,  they  improve  our  Marines'  well-being.  From  the  libraries 
used  to  support  off-duty  education — to  intramural  sports  competitions  which  support 
physical  training  and  unit  camaraderie — to  the  installation  of  telephones  in  the  bar- 
racks. This  mission  is  accomplished  through  the  delivery  of  more  than  twenty  major 
QOL  program  components  within  MWR,  including  community  services,  physical  fit- 
ness, food  and  beverage,  and  resale  programs.  The  variety  of  programs  under  the 
umbrella  is  continually  reviewed  to  ensure  Marine  satisfaction  and  mission  con- 
tribution. 

MWR  has  acted  on  the  numerous  research  studies  conducted  in  the  past  and  the 
results  are  being  used  to  determine  a  new  direction  for  traditional  activities,  such 
as  fitness  centers,  libraries,  and  enlisted  clubs.  Our  fiscal  year  1997  MWR  appro- 
priated fund  budget  request  supports  improvements  for  these  initiatives.  Marines 
want  state-of-the-art  fitness  centers  because  working  out  is  their  preferred  leisure 
activity.  We  have  committed  our  MWR  appropriated  funds  to  improve  fitness  cen- 
ters and  have  established  a  set  of  minimum  standards  for  each  of  these  facilities 
by  fiscal  year  1998.  We  are  also  investing  our  appropriated  funds  for  enhancing  li- 
brary services,  such  as  through  the  provision  of  computers  and  on-line  services.  Fi- 
nally, we  are  revamping  enlisted  clubs,  traditionally  used  by  Marines  for  night  life 
activities.  Several  of  our  bases  have  transitioned  former  enlisted  clubs  to  become 
recreation  centers.  These  "new"  centers,  which  are  odcn  located  close  to  BEQs,  nor- 
mally offer  a  range  of  needed  services  such  as  barber  shops,  convenience  stores,  dry 
cleaners,  military  clothing  store,  fast  food,  laundromat,  and  video  arcade.  Accept- 
ance of  these  initiatives  by  the  Marines  has  been  overwhelming.  Other  QOL  initia- 
tives include: 

The  Single  Marine  Program 

One  MWR  initiative  I  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in — and  support  for — is  the 
development  of  the  Single  Marine  Program.  While  it  is  sponsored  oy  MWR,  it  is  a 
commanders  program.  The  program  establishes  a  commander's  committee  with 
about  15  to  20  unit  level  representatives  from  across  an  installation.  This  committee 
identifies  and  recommends  QOL  issues  and  initiatives  to  be  considered  by  the  chain 
of  command.  There  are  five  principal  areas  that  the  single  Marine  program  focuses 
on:  health  and  wellness,  life  skills,  community  involvement,  recreation,  and  fund 
raising.  The  goal  is  to  have  the  program  "owned"  by  the  single  Marines  and  admin- 
istered by  MWR. 

Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention 

As  I  just  stated,  we  are  transitioning  some  of  our  MWR  enlisted  clubs  to  become 
multipurpose  recreation  centers.  This  is  an  active  step  to  continue  to  provide  whole- 
some leisure  activities  for  our  force — as  well  as  reduce  the  incidents  of  alcohol 
abuse.  When  the  negative  effects  of  excessive  drinking  affect  our  Marines  readiness 
suffers.  The  Marine  Corps  has  initiated  programs  to  educate  our  Marines  on  per- 
sonal responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  We  provide  training  to  our 
leaders  to  help  them  identify  the  symptoms  and  warning  signs  of  impending  alcohol 
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problems.  For  Marines  who  do  need  help,  we  ofTer  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
grams at  18  Substance  Abuse  Counseling  Centers,  located  at  each  major  installa- 
tion. 

Our  health  promotion  program,  "Semper  Fit,"  also  emphasizes  the  advantages  of 
a  healthy  lifestyle,  including  the  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse.  We  are  about  to 
launch  a  comprehensive,  aggressive  campaign  to  reduce  alcohol  abuse. 

Off-Duty  Voluntary  Education 

To  meet  the  changing  demands  required  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Marines  must  be 
equipped  with  state-of-tne  art  hardware.  However,  to  a  Marine  without  appropriate 
training  and  education,  this  hardware  is  useless.  To  take  full  advantage  oi  the  hard- 
ware provided,  a  Marine  must  possess  technical,  communication,  math,  inter- 
personal, reasoning,  and  manipulative  skills.  To  support  the  challenge  of  improving 
QOL  for  all  Marines,  it  is  imperative  that  we  provide  learning  opportunities  to  de- 
velop the  skills  required  to  become  a  "Total  Marine."  This  is  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  state-of-the-art  technology,  traditional,  and  nontraditional  learning  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  technology  arena,  the  Marine  Corps  Satellite  Education  Network  (MCSEN) 
will  connect  all  major  Marine  Corps  installations  via  interactive  video  technology, 
thereby  creating  a  worldwide  Marine  Corps  Campus.  MCSEN  eliminates  the  tradi- 
tional barriers  of  time,  location,  and  distance  to  oring  Marines  together  into  a  vir- 
tual classroom  and  certificate/degree  completion. 

The  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE)  expands  the  opportunities  for 
our  deployed  personnel.  This  Navy  pro-am  offers  instructor  based  courses,  com- 
puter interactive  courses,  and  Basic  Skills  programs  to  shipboard  personnel.  Cur- 
rently the  program  is  available  on  252  of  373  snips.  We  fully  support  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations'  goal  of  establishing  PACE  aboard  100  percent  of  ships  by  spring 
of  1996. 

In  addition  to  harnessing  the  power  of  technology,  we  have  sought  alternatives 
to  the  traditional  classroom.  First,  the  Marine  Corps  and  Service  members  Oppor- 
tunity Colleges  have  joined  forces  to  establish  the  Servicemember  Opportunity  Col- 
leges Marine  Corps  (SOCMAR)  program.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  a  total  of  1,271  student 
agreements  were  issued  to  Marines  and  their  families.  The  second  major  step  is  to 
provide  Marines  with  an  official  record  of  their  Marine  Corps  training  and  exf)eri- 
ence  along  with  academic  credit  recommendations. 

Two  other  important  Voluntary  Education  programs  are:  SMART  and  DANTES. 
In  a  joint  effort  with  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  is  developing  the  Sailor/Marine 
American  Council  on  Education  Re^stry  Transcript  (SMART;.  SMART  will  provide 
Marines,  through  a  document  certified  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
academic  credit  they  have  earned  for  military  service  applicable  to  their  academic 
curriculunri.  Our  focus  on  the  Defense  Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Education  Sup- 
port (DANTES)  includes  expanding  the  examination  program.  Currently,  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Marine  Coros  population  participates  in  the  DANTES  testing  program. 
Based  on  a  HQMC/MHE  study,  our  goal  is  to  increase  participation  in  this  program 
to  the  DOD  average  of  6  percent. 

The  most  critical  component  of  a  successful  Voluntary  Education  Program  is  the 
Tuition  Assistance  program.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Tuition  Assistance  program  au- 
thorized more  than  46,000  courses.  The  Marine  Corps  has  long  been  proud  of  the 
fact  we  have  one  of  the  strongest  tuition  assistance  programs  in  the  Armed  Services. 
For  fiscal  year  1996,  I  signed  into  effect  a  tuition  assistance  policy  which  increases 
the  annual  monetary  limits  and  removes  credit  limitations  which  restricted  Marines 
to  no  more  than  seven  courses  per  fiscal  year. 

Again,  the  MWR  programs  and  activities  I  have  just  reviewed  touch  all  Marines 
and  their  families  in  one  way  or  another.  From  the  libraries  used  to  support  off- 
duty  education  to  the  installation  of  telephones  in  the  barracks.  The  twenty  pro- 
grams under  the  MWR  umbrella  are  continually  reviewed  to  ensure  Marine  satisfac- 
tion and  mission  contribution.  While  these  challenges  are  many,  the  future  is 
brighter  due  to  the  funding  commitments  of  the  Marine  Corps,  SECNAVS,  and 
SECDEPs  Quality  of  Life  Initiatives. 

MANAGING  DIVERSITY 

The  social  challenges  of  the  future  will  not  differ  significantly  from  those  of  the 
recent  past.  Heightened  awareness  in  the  aftermath  of  recent  events  involving  is- 
sues of  equal  opportunity,  gender  parity,  and  sexual  harassment  have  accentuated 
the  need  for  reexamining  our  programs  and  policies  to  ensure  that  our  people  know 
and  understand  the  Commandant's  commitment  to  providing  all  Marines  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  their  full  potential  in  an  environment  free  from  discrimination  of 
any  kind.  To  accomplish  this  wholesale  assessment,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
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Corps  chartered  a  Quality  Management  Board  (QMB)  in  July  1993  to  analyze  the 
processes  by  which  we  access,  train,  educate,  assign,  augment,  promote,  and  develop 
our  officers,  with  an  overarching  goal  of  improving  the  opportunities  for  success  of 
minorities  and  women  in  the  Marine  Corps.  An  outgrowth  of  the  QMB's  policy  ini- 
tiatives are  our  campaign  plans  that  execute  and  institutionalize  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  objectives  of  the  campaign  plans  focus  our  efforts  in  three  distinct,  but 
related  areas.  First,  they  will  make  the  officer  corps  reflective  of  our  society  by  ag- 
gressively pursuing  qualified  minorities  and  women.  Second,  they  will  improve  ca- 
reer development  so  that  it  broadens  opportunities,  and  accurately  and  fairly  meas- 
ures the  merit  of  each  Marine  based  on  skill  and  experience.  Finally,  they  reinforce 
our  commitment  to  equal  opportunity  by  ensuring  that  every  Marine  is  treated  fair- 
ly and  with,  respect  that  is  inculcated  in  our  Core  Values — COURAGE,  HONOR, 

coMMITME^^^. 

Our  initial  efforts  at  attracting  greater  numbers  of  minorities  into  our  officer 
ranks  and  expanding  opportunities  for  women  and  minorities  have  met  with  suc- 
cess. In  fiscal  year  1995,  we  increased  minority  officer  representation  at  every  offi- 
cer grade.  Concurrently,  we  have  successfully. accessed  more  female  Marines — both 
officer  and  enlisted.  Our  progress  proceeds  at  a  measured  pace,  however,  because 
of  the  underlying  rationale  to  gradually  implement  change.  Our  long  term  goal  is 
to  continue  developing  education  programs  which  stress  the  importance  of  diversity. 
We  have  already  taken  great  strides  toward  achieving  the  latter  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  "Team  Marine"  program,  which  institutionalizes  diversity  training 
throughout  the  Corps.  We  have  worked  equally  hard  on  developing  racial  and  gen- 
der force  diversity  accession  and  distribution  plans  that  provide  equal  opportunity 
for  women  and  minorities.  Additionally,  there  are  a  host  of  other  pilot  programs, 
some  which  we  have  implemented,  that  we  hope  will  further  expand  opportunities 
such  as:  educating  enlisted  Marines  on  available  officer  programs;  developing  cen- 
ters of  influence  within  minority  communities;  and  reviewing  successful  corporate/ 
service  programs  for  applicability  and  relevance  to  Marine  Corps  goals  and  objec- 
tives. In  just  this  first  area  alone,  fiscal  year  1995  witnessed  the  selection  of  an  un- 
precedented number  of  hard  charging,  former  enlisted  Marines  into  officer  accession 
programs. 

Last  year  in  testimony  before  this  committee,  I  introduced  several  initiatives  and 
events  slated  for  fiscal  year  1995  to  advance  the  Marine  Corps  Equal  Opportunity 
posture.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  successfully  completed  and  nave  aistributed 
a  Marine  Corps  sexual  harassment  and  discrimination  prevention  video  that  is  now 
used  in  conducting  our  annual  training.  Another  video  was  produced  that  explained 
the  results  of  the  Marine  Corps  Equal  Opportunity  Survey  and  gave  much  needed 
feedback  to  the  thousands  of  participants  who  completed  the  survey,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  Corps.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Advisor  (EOA)  training  conference 
was  conducted  in  January  1995,  providing  EOA's  with  up-to-date  information  briefs, 
survey  results,  and  workshops  relating  to  the  Discrimination  and  Sexual  Harass- 
ment (DASH)  reporting  system  and  the  Marine  Corps  Command  Assessment  Sys- 
tem (MCCAS).  Tne  conference  brought  together  EOAs  currently  assigned  to  22  Ma- 
rine Corps  bases  and  stations,  augmenting  their  formal  Defense  Equal  Opportunity 
Management  Institute  (DEOMI)  training  and  keeping  them  abreast  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  field.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  acted  as  the  lead  agency  for 
the  1995  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  (NAACP)  con- 
vention, which  annually  honors  a  Government  organization.  In  tne  spring  of  this 
year,  the  Marine  Corps  will  act  as  the  host  service  for  the  annual  Defense  Advisory 
Council  on  Women  in  the  Service  (DACOWITS)  sponsored  conference  to  be  held 
near  our  headquarters.  We  are  constantly  seeking  new  and  innovative  means  to  ad- 
dress our  equal  opportunity  concerns  while  maintaining  fair  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  all  of  our  Marines  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  gender. 

Since  taking  office  this  previous  summer,  our  31st  Commandant,  General  Krulak, 
has  reiterateahis  personal  concern  for  ALL  Marines.  One  of  his  innovative  solutions 
to  communicating  concerns  of  ANY  nature  has  been  to  institute  a  system  known  as 
"Marine  Mail,"  by  which  any  Marine  can  communicate  his  or  her  concerns  directly 
to  the  boss,  either  via  E-Mail  or  conventional  letter.  This  opening  of  the  lines  of 
communication  serves  our  Corps  well  to  demonstrate  not  only  our  genuine  concern 
for  "fair  and  equitable  treatment,"  but  also  to  generate  ideas,  proposals,  and  solu- 
tions to  difficult  and  often  times  complex  problems. 

RESERVE  PARTICIPATION 

Our  Total  Force  Policy  closely  integrates  Active  and  Reserve  forces  in  order  to 
provide  a  sustainable  expeditionary  capability.  When  task  organized,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  reserve  comfwnent  Marines.  The  Marine  Corps  address- 
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es  active  and  reserve  requirements  simultaneously  through  horizontal  fielding  of 
equipment  and  adherence  to  a  common  set  of  training  standards. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  may  be  employed  throughout  the  8j)ectrum  of  conflict 
on  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  basis  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  X  Re- 
serve forces  provide  added  depth  and  capabilities  to  the  Total  Force  that  may  be 
employed  to  relieve  peacetime  operational  tempo  for  the  active  component.  The  Se- 
lected Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR)  is  structured  to  augment  and  reinforce  the  ac- 
tive component.  When  necessary  in  a  protracted  conflict,  the  SMCR  may  have  a 
force  expansion  role.  The  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  is  comprised  of  Marines 
who  have  completed  their  initial  active  service  but  remain  available  as  individual 
replacements  lor  active  and  reserve  units.  Declining  defense  resources  pose  signifi- 
cant challenges  to  the  creation  of  the  necessary  force  structure,  training,  and  equip- 
ping for  the  active/reserve  mix  necessary  to  implement  our  national  strategy. 

Regardless,  the  Marine  Corps  will  continue  to  improve  and  employ  the  lull  range 
of  capabilities  available  within  the  Total  Force.  This  well-integrated  Total  Force  cap- 
italizes on  the  strengths  and  contributions  of  its  Active,  Reserve,  and  civilian  compo- 
nents. In  both  real-world  operations  and  exercises.  Reserve  elements  have  consist- 
ently demonstrated  their  ability  to  elTectively  augment  and  reinforce  the  active  com- 
ponent in  both  traditional  and  nontraditional  missions.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  par- 
ticipation with  their  Active  Component  counterparts  in  exercises  conducted  through- 
out the  world  have  provided  a  range  of  training  and  self-evaluation  opportunities 
covering  the  spectrum  from  individual  Marine  warfighting  skills  to  ennancing  the 
deployment  capability  of  Marine  Expeditionary  Forces.  They  have  also  provided  op- 
portunities for  Reserve  Marines  to  train  in  joint  arenas. 

We  currently  have  more  than  2,285  Marines  on  active  duty  to  support  our  Reserve 
component  under  the  Active  Reserve  (AR)  program,  formerly  known  as  the  Full- 
Time  Support  Program.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  we  took  a  significant  step  to  improve 
this  program  by  making  it  a  career  program,  greatly  enhancing  stability,  credibility, 
and  professionalism.  Marines  in  the  Active  Reserve  program  perform  a  wide  variety 
of  functions,  from  developing  fxjlicy,  performing  administrative  and  recruiting  func- 
tions, and  providing  training  and  logistical  support  for  our  Reserve  component. 

An  important  accomplishment  in  support  of  both  our  Reserve  and  Active  compo- 
nents has  been  the  fielding  of  the  Marine  Corps  Total  Force  System  (MCTFS). 
MCTFS  is  our  integrated,  automated  information  system  for  personnel  and  pay 
functions  for  all  Active,  Reserve  Marines,  and  personnel  functions  for  retired  Ma- 
rines. Now  functioning  since  November  1994,  MCTFS  allows  for  the  seamless  mobi- 
lization and  deployment  of  reserve  Marines,  as  well  as  retirees,  by  using  a  single 
system  that  worlis  the  same  for  both  Active  and  Reserve  units.  Additionally,  as  we 
continue  to  modernize  MCTFS,  we  have  added  features  to  track  an  individual  Ma- 
rine's geographical  location. 

We  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  demonstrated  versatility  and  proven  effectiveness 
of  our  Reserve  program.  Only  frequent  participation  in  realistic  training  exercises 
and  actual  contingency  operations,  however,  can  provide  these  Marines  the  range 
of  experience  in  conditions  necessary  to  hone  their  individual  and  unit  warfighting 
capabilities.  It  is  crucial  that  we  continue  to  provide  them  these  opportunities,  esfxj- 
cially  participation  in  live-fire  combined  arms  exercises,  if  we  are  to  expect  them  to 
elTectively  perform  their  role  as  part  of  our  integrated  Total  F'orce. 

CONCLUSION 

When  I  addressed  this  committee  last  year,  I  closed  with  three  challenges  that 
we  would  face  in  the  coming  year.  I  spoke  of  meeting  our  recruiting  efforts,  diversi- 
fying our  force,  and  improving  our  Marines'  quality  of  life.  We  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived congressional  help  in  these  areas.  I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  we  have 
met  the  goals  which  we  set.  As  I  have  explained,  in  each  of  these  areas  the  Marine 
Corps  is  strong  and  getting  stronger.  To  continue  to  sustain  your  Marines  into  the 
21st  Century  requires  our  rededication  to  essentially  the  same  areas. 

Our  primary  challenge,  recruiting,  will  remain  tough,  and  get  tougher — demo- 
graphics dictate  this  reality.  Our  recruiters  are  in  an  uphill  fignt  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous accession  goals  placed  on  them  to  sustain  our  lorce.  They  are  forced  to  do 
this  in  a  very  tight  recruiting  market.  We  know  that  there  are  still  bright,  patriotic 
young  Americans  who  will  respond  to  the  call  for  selfiess  service  to  tneir  country, 
however,  finding  them  has  become  more  difiicult.  With  needed  support,  adequate  re- 
sources and  fiexibility  to  use  them,  the  Marine  Corps  will  overcome  the  dimculties 
and  meet  its  quality  accession  goals. 

Our  gains  in  further  diversifying  the  Corps  so  that  it  better  reflects  society  at- 
laive  is  on  track.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Marine  Corps  is  firmly  committed 
to  this  goal,  especiidly  in  our  officer  corps.  We  plan  to  aggressively  recruit  qualified 
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minorities  and  women  into  our  ranks.  We  will  ensure  that  every  Marine  is  treated 
with  the  dignity  and  respect  they  deserve,  and  they  will  be  judged  on  their  char- 
acter, perfoi-mance  and  achievements — not  by  race  or  gender.  QOL  has  improved  in 
real  terms  for  your  Marines,  and  we  remain  committed  to  securing  additional  fund- 
ing for  further  quality  of  life  improvements.  However,  we  must  temper  this  ambition 
with  the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford  to  realign  resources  at  the  expense  of  overall 
operational  readiness.  Our  QOL  strategic  vision  is  echoed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  reiterated  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Marsh  Panel.  We  should  con- 
centrate our  efTorts  on  improving:  compensation;  bachelor  quarters;  family  housing, 
service  member,  community,  and  family  support  services;  and  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation.  I  have  addressed  each,  and  I  know  that  additional  funding  will  be  need- 
ed to  properly  maintain,  replace,  or  build  new  facilities;  such  as  barracks,  family 
housing,  gymnasiums,  child  development  centers,  and  libraries.  Again,  please  under- 
stand that  the  Marine  Corps  cannot  enhance  these  Quality  of  Life  Programs  at  the 
expense  of  operational  readiness  and  much  needed  investment  programs.  I  would 
say  to  you  that  the  first  tenet  taught  to  every  Marine  is  "to  accomplish  the  mission 
and  take  care  of  your  Marines."  I  nave  followed  this  tenet  during  my  tenure  as  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  My  mission  was  to  provide 
our  field  commanders  with  the  most  qualified  and  best  trained  Marines  possible.  As 
the  QOL  spokesman  for  the  Marine  Corps,  I  have  worked  closely  with  you  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  improve  living  conditions  for  our  Marines  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  will  be  leaving  active  duty  this  summer  following  34  years 
of  continuous  service  to  our  country.  When  I  look  around  our  Corps  at  tne  enthu- 
siasm, vigor,  and  motivation  of  our  young  men  and  women,  I  gain  confidence  that 
we  remain  our  Nation's  p)ermanent  fighting  force.  Though  I  have  detailed  areas  that 
require  continued  attention,  I  assure  you  that  Marine  Corps  manpower  today  is  in 
good  shape  overall. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  certain  fundamental  truths  of  which  the  Marine 
Corps  is  well  aware.  Our  reason  for  being  is  to  fight  our  Nation's  wars  and  win! 
Equally,  Americans  expect  their  Marines  to  be  a  ready  force,  capable  of  performing 
whatever  is  required  to  protect  our  national  interests.  The  Corps  must  always  be 
the  most  ready  when  the  nation  is  generally  least  ready.  The  programs,  plans,  and 
initiatives  that  I  have  outlined  are  designed  to  hone  and  refine  a  Total  Force  Marine 
Corps  that  is  the  epitome  of  readiness  and  warfighting. 

Subject  to  your  questions,  this  concludes  my  remarks. 

Senator  Coats.  General,  thank  you,  and  thanks  to  each  of  you 
for  your  statements.  We  have  incorporated  your  full  statements  in 
the  record.  Your  verbal  presentations  are  a  good  complement  to 
that. 

Senator  Robb's  timing  is  impeccable.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Coats.  We  have  just  finished,  Senator  Robb,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses.  If  you  have  an  opening  statement,  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time.  If  you  want  to  insert  it  for  the 
record,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  that.  We  are  just  about  ready  to  turn 
to  questions. 

Senator  ROBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  that  opportunity. 
I  was  on  agriculture  policy  from  about  7:30  to  9:30.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  here  at  the  start.  Other  matters  intervened. 

I  thought  I  heard  the  end  of  General  Christmas'  testimony.  I  rec- 
ognized the  voice.  I  look  forward  to  the  question  period  and  I  will 
just  follow  up  with  you. 

Senator  Coats.  Great.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  being  here. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions.  As  I  said  before,  I  would  like  it 
to  be  a  fairly  open  discussion  here.  So,  feel  free  to  jump  in  and 
make  suggestions,  corrections,  or  whatever.  This  does  not  have  to 
be  all  that  formal. 

Let  me  see  if  I  have  surmised  correctly  your  feelings  about  the 
morale  and  readiness  of  the  troops  that  you  represent.  I  sense  that 
all  of  you  feel  that  within  the  services  there  is  not  just  a  satisfac- 
tory but  a  pretty  extraordinarily  high  level  of  morale  and  readi- 
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ness.  There  are  obviously  concerns  about  maintaining  that  for  the 
future. 

Is  there  anything  I  missed  relative  to  that?  Are  there  exceptions? 
Let  me  just  go  a  little  bit  further  because  what  I  also  heard  from 
you  is  that  relative  to  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO,  there  are 
strains,  and  yet  the  feedback  that  you  are  getting  from  the  troops 
is  very  positive  even  though  the  demands  are  very  strong. 

In  one  sense  I  suppose  you  could  say  that  this  is  what  they  are 
trained  to  do,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  translate  what  they  are 
trained  to  do  into  actual  deployment,  actual  involvement  is  a  posi- 
tive. If  you  are  a  fireman,  sure,  the  training  is  good  but  you  would 
just  as  soon  get  out  of  the  firehouse  and  fight  a  fire.  I  assume  that 
some  of  that  carries  over  in  terms  of  deployment  and  feeling  useful 
and  needed. 

Is  that  a  correct  assumption,  number  one? 

At  what  point  do  you  cross  the  line  and  the  amount  of  time,  the 
amount  of  effort,  the  amount  of  training,  and  particularly  the 
amount  of  deployment  and  being  away  from  home?  At  what  point 
does  that  start  to  turn  back  down? 

Can  you  just  give  me  a  general  sense?  Do  you  agree  with  mv  as- 
sumptions? What  kind  of  flash  points  ought  we  to  be  looking  for  in 
terms  of  where  that  line  might  start  to  turn  down,  and  is  there 
anything  we  need  to  do  at  this  particular  point  in  time?  Mr.  Sec- 
retary? 

Mr.  Pang.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
still  some  uncertainty  in  our  forces  with  regard  to  where  the 
drawdown  is  headed.  There  are  a  lot  of  rumors  and  really  true  con- 
cern about  whether  or  not  we  have  leveled  out.  There  is  that  con- 
cern, and  I  have  sensed  it  when  I  have  traveled  and  in  talking  with 
our  senior  enlisted  advisors. 

With  regard  to  PERSTEMPO,  the  PERSTEMPO  rates  are  up.  No 
question  about  it.  But  I  think  our  people  see  that  we  are  doing 
something  about  it.  I  gave  you  the  examples  of  AWACS,  A-10, 
LAMPS  helicopters,  and  the  like,  and  we  have  made  progress  and 
stabilized  those  areas.  As  long  as  we  recognize  it  as  a  problem  and 
we  take  visible  action  on  it,  then  people  say  to  themselves,  they  do 
keep  an  eye  on  this  and  when  there  is  a  problem,  they  take  action 
with  regard  to  it. 

I  think  the  other  thing  that  our  people  see,  even  as  we  are  going 
through  the  turbulence  of  settling  down,  is  the  fact  that  you,  the 
Confess,  care.  Quite  frankly,  there  were  some  plus-ups  to  the  au- 
thorization act  last  year  that  were  good  plus-ups  in  tne  personnel 
area.  We  did  not  request  them,  but  when  problems  arose,  you  took 
action  with  regard  to  recruiting  and  our  recruiters  know  that.  It  is 
tough  out  there.  They  are  struggling.  The  recruiters  I  have  talked 
to  tell  me  that  they  have  to  sometimes  talk  to  200-250  people  to 
get  one  person  to  sign  up. 

Senator  Coats.  Is  your  request  for  the  advertising  budget  for 
next  year  higher,  the  same,  lower  than  last  year's?  I  have  not 
looked  at  those  numbers. 

Mr.  Pang.  I  believe  in  the  material  we  provided  that  we  are 
about  the  same,  given  the  plus-up  we  got  in  1996. 

Senator  Coats.  You  feel  confident  that  that  is  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient? 
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Mr.  Pang.  I  hope  so,  yes,  sir.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  sufficient.  I  think 
the  plus-up  to  our  recruiting  budget  in  advertising  was  very  help- 
ful. It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  it  was  helpful  in  turning 
around  the  negative  propensity  of  young  people  to  enlist.  We  had 
not  been  doing  joint  advertising  for  5  years  until  we  got  the  plus- 
up.  So,  I  think  we  are  in  pretty  good  shape,  sir. 

Senator  CoATS.  Does  everybody  agree  with  that?  Are  there  any 
exceptions  to  that? 

General  Christmas.  I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few  things,  sir. 
First  of  all,  you  asked  about  the  breaking  point.  I  think  that  is 
really  where  your  question  was  going. 

I  would  address  this,  first  of  all,  from  a  Marine  standpoint.  Ma- 
rines are  deployers.  That  is  what  we  do.  That  is  our  job.  If  you 
were  to  look  at  our  operating  forces  on  any  given  day,  there  are 
25,000  Marines  forward  deployed,  about  34  units,  and  the  like — 34 
percent  of  our  units.  The  key  about  that  is,  though,  that  as  forward 
deployers,  as  you  continue  to  add  commitments  for  additional  re- 
quirements at  a  time  when  you  have  reduced  end  strength,  as  the 
other  services  are — and  we  are  at,  as  I  say,  our  base  force  or  our 
baseline — there  does  become  some  great  concern  amongst  those 
who  are  in  the  services  because  they  have  become  much  more  thin- 
ly stretched.  As  an  example,  in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  more  com- 
mitment you  add  to  the  normal  deployment,  you  have  the  greater 
wear  and  tear  on  equipment  and  people,  and  that  has  to  be  then 
in  turn  accounted  for. 

So,  I  think  that  what  we  really  must  watch  for  is  that  we  do  not 
take  our  armed  forces  down.  As  an  example,  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
really  174,000  active  components  is  the  base  force  that  we  can  live 
with  to  meet  the  national  command  authority's  requirements.  As 
we  look  at  that  across  the  armed  forces,  I  think  we  have  to  be  very, 
very  careful  about  that  drawdown. 

In  the  case  of  advertising  and  operations  for  our  recruiters,  I  do 
generally  have  some  concerns.  Those  concerns  really  surround  the 
fact  that  while  we  are  making  it,  we  still  face  ahead  in  fiscal  year 
1997  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge.  That  great  challenge  comes 
from  the  fact  that  all  of  us  who  are  sitting  here  before  you  will 
have  to  assess  more  young  men  and  women  than  we  have  had  to 
assess  in  previous  years.  This  is  at  a  time  when  there  are  a  lot  of 
competing  demands  for  that  quality  young  men  and  women  that  we 
are  all  looking  for. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  proven  thing  that  advertising  by  the  individ- 
ual services  is  really  critical  to  what  they  do  because  each  of  us  at- 
tract diff(erent  young  men  and  women.  They  are  attracted  to  us  for 
who  we  are.  Whether  it  be  a  Marine,  whether  it  be  the  Air  Force, 
or  the  like,  they  are  attracted  to  that  service.  So,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  have  service-unique  advertisement  that  goes  forward. 

In  our  particular  case,  when  we  wrote  our  advertising  budget,  we 
did  it  under,  quite  frankly,  fiscal  constraints,  and  if  you  were  to 
ask  me,  sir,  could  I  use  some  more  advertising  funds  for  our  re- 
cruiting, I  sure  could.  If  we  were  not  to  get  them,  would  we  con- 
tinue the  attack?  Of  course,  we  would,  but  if  there  are  some  sup- 
porting arms  out  there  that  you  would  like  to  call  help  in,  we 
would  DC  more  than  pleased  to  have  them,  sir. 
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Admiral  Bowman.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  couple  of  comments.  I 
think  your  perception  is  right,  at  least  from  my  view,  that  the 
naval  forces,  the  Navy  forces — I  will  speak  for  the  Marines  also  a 
little  bit — are  very  proud  of  what  they  are  doing  and  the  morale 
is  high.  As  I  have  traveled  around,  I  have  sensed  a  true  sense  of 
pride  from  these  sailors  and  the  Marines  that  I  have  encountered 
aboard  ship  because  they  are  doing  what  they  are  trained  to  do. 
That  is  your  perception  and  I  think  that  perception  is  correct. 

I  would  caution  just  a  couple  of  things.  First  of  all,  we  are  doing 
business  a  little  bit  differently  today  than  we  did  6  years  ago  to 
meet  these  commitments.  The  numerator,  the  commitments,  has 
not  changed  much  and  arguably  has  even  gone  up  with  various  sit- 
uations occurring  around  the  world.  The  denominator  has  obviously 
gone  down,  the  denominator  being  the  force  structure  to  meet  these 
commitments,  and  that  is  across  the  board  for  all  our  services.  In 
the  Navy  in  particular,  we  have  gone  from  15  carrier  battle  groups 
to  12  and  from  a  nearly  600-ship  Navy  to  363  ships  today. 

As  we  have  done  that,  we  have  had  to  implement  some  new  ways 
of  accomplishing  those  commitments.  For  instance,  we  used  to, 
with  15  carrier  battle  groups,  have  a  near  1.0  presence  in  all  the 
major  oceans  of  the  world,  a  1.0  carrier  presence  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, a  1.0  carrier  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf, 
a  1.0  in  the  western  Pacific,  and  so  forth,  1.0  being  all  the  time. 

We  now  are  time  sharing.  We  are  tethering  our  carriers  so  that 
we  do  not  always  have  a  carrier  battle  group  presence  in  each  of 
those  oceans.  It  is  working.  We  see  on  TV  today  the  Nimitz  steam- 
ing at  full  speed  across  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  to  get  into 
the  Taiwan  Straits.  We  see  the  George  Washington  moving  out  of 
the  Adriatic  to  cover  what  was  the  Nimitz'  responsibility  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  So,  we  are  making  it  work. 

We  used  to  deploy  those  carrier  battle  groups  with  nine  escort 
ships.  Today  we  do  so  with  six.  We  are  accepting  a  little  bit  of  risk, 
but  it  is  risk  management  that  makes  sense  under  today's  situa- 
tion. 

We  are  also  doing  a  lot  of  our  training  that  used  to  be  accom- 
plished in  weekly  operations  in  and  out  of  port,  as  well  as  certifi- 
cations, doing  that  training  in  port  or  en  route  to  deployment  site 
to  avoid  those  days  out  of  home  port  that  could  be  accomplished 
other  places. 

We  are  training  specifically  for  the  mission  at  hand.  Rather  than 
training  every  ship  for  every  conceivable  mission  that  the  ship  is 
outfitted  for,  we  are  training  specifically  for  the  anticipated  mission 
that  would  be  accomplished  during  the  deployment. 

So,  we  have  changed  our  way  of  doing  business,  and  I  think 
those  measures  have  allowed  us  to  stay  where  we  are  because,  in- 
deed, the  commitments  have  stayed  the  same  and  the  resources  to 
accomplish  those  missions  have  gone  down. 

Hot  off  the  press,  literally  this  morning  handed  to  me,  is  the 
Navy's  recent  personnel  survey,  very  similar  to  what  General 
McGinty  was  discussing  with  the  Air  Force.  I  noticed  that  three- 
quarters,  73  percent,  of  our  officers  responded  in  this  latest  sur- 
vey— results  came  in  January  1996 — that  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  current  job  in  the  Navy.  73  percent  of  the  officers,  and  59  per- 
cent of  the  enlisted.  It  is  difficult  in  this  day  and  age  to  get  73  per- 
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cent  of  Americans  to  agree  that  they  Hke  vanilla  ice  cream,  so  I  am 
pretty  happy  with  a  73  percent  return. 

In  general,  I  like  the  work  in  the  Navy.  84  percent  of  the  officers 
said  yes;  70  percent  of  the  enlisted  said  yes.  In  general,  they  like 
what  they  are  doing. 

Satisfied  with  career  development,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

All  of  that  is  very  comforting  and  goes  to  the  point  that  I  think 
you  picked  up  from  all  of  us  that  things  are  doing  pretty  well. 

Then  I  come  to  a  page  that  talks  about  your  Navy  career  plans. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  most  statistically  significant  change 
from  1994  to  this  new  survey  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  enlisted  and  officers  who  report  in  the  "I  don't  know"  category 
for  1995.  So,  I  think  this  goes  to  what  Greneral  Christmas  was  just 
saying.  We  must  keep  the  heat  on  in  these  quality  of  life  areas, 
these  compensation  areas,  recognizing  and  rewarding  the  sacrifices 
that  our  people  are  making  because  10  percent  more  officers  in  this 
January  1996  response  said  they  do  not  know  about  their  career 
plans  tnan  said  that  the  previous  year,  and  6  percent  more  enlisted 
said  they  do  not  know.  So,  we  are  maybe  on  that  edge  that  Ted 
Stroup  talked  about  a  little  bit  earlier. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up.  I  have  grossly  ex- 
ceeded it. 

If  there  are  other  suggestions  you  want  to  make.  General 
McGinty  or  General  Stroup,  please  submit  them  for  the  record  in 
this  regard. 

Senator  Robb,  I  wonder  what  the  results  would  be  if  we  did  a 
survey  in  the  Senate  about  career  satisfaction.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Coats.  I  guess  we  will  not  pursue  that. 

Senator  Robb.  There  are  at  least  13  members  that  I  think  might 
respond  in  at  least  an  ambiguous  fashion  if  not  a  negative  fashion. 
Regrettably  our  ranks  are  being  thinned  voluntarily  by  that  num- 
ber this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  like  me  to  proceed? 

Senator  Coats.  Please. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  and  incidentally,  it  is  the  chairman's 
prerogative  to  exceed  the  time  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mittee functioning  to  do  so. 

I  have  got  several  questions.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here. 
Actually  when  we  had  the  service  chiefs  last  week,  there  were  a 
couple  things  and  at  least  one  question  I  want  to  follow  up  on  that 
I  had  started  to  broach  them,  but  my  data  was  not  complete.  We 
have  since  checked  it  and  I  would  like  to  pursue  it. 

Secretary  Pang,  let  me  ask  you  a  question  which  also  relates  to 
something  that  I  am  very  much  interested  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  my  last  visit  to  Bosnia  which  was  in  January  with  the  President, 
I  came  back  and  phoned  a  lot  of  the  parents  or  loved  ones  of  the 
various  members  of  the  various  services,  mostly  Army  and  Air 
Force,  that  were  in  that  region.  One  of  the  questions  that  they 
were  interested  in  was  when  the  phones  would  be  available.  That 
is  certainly  one  form  of  contact  they  rely  on. 

But  we  nave  your  Bosnia  link  website  on  our  own  internal  home 
page  right  now,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  is  available  and  the  ability  to  contact  service  personnel 
generally.  But  I  understand,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  information 
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available  so  far,  that  we  cannot  communicate  a  specific  message  to 
a  specific  person  or  individual  who  is  stationed  in  the  theater  at 
this  point. 

I  wonder,  first  of  all,  is  that  correct?  Second,  is  it  something  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  solve,  given  the  state  of  the  art  and  the 
ability  for  anybody  to  get  on  the  web  and  surf  all  over  the  world? 

Can  we  make  it  possible  for  family  members  to  E-mail  their 
loved  one  who  may  be  serving  in  the  Bosnia  theater  of  operations 
right  now  or  in  the  near  term? 

Mr.  Pang.  Senator,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  family  members 
can  send  a  message  to  their  loved  ones  over  the  net.  I  think  the 
problem  that  you  raise  is  whether  or  not  that  message  is  a  direct 
message  to  the  individual. 

Senator  ROBB.  That  is  the  question  I  am  asking,  yes. 

Mr.  Pang.  I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  is  we  are  not  in  that 
state  at  this  point  in  time.  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  number  of 
stations  that  we  would  need. 

Senator  Robb.  Let  me  just  pursue  that  if  I  may.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  could  provide  enough  stations  that  are  used  as  the 
phones  are  used,  for  non-official  communications,  where  people 
could  take  turns,  have  units  have  designated  hours  or  something 
they  would  come  to  a  particular  area,  that  they  could  engage  in 
that  kind  of  communication,  if  it  is  doable  it  would  be  very  helpful. 
Again,  that  is  really  the  question  I  am  asking.  It  would  seem  to  me 
it  would  make  sense,  given  the  fact  that  most  of  our  current  gen- 
eration of  young  folks  that  are  stationed  over  in  Bosnia  are  far 
more  computer  literate  than  their  parents  or  earlier  generations. 

Mr.  Pang.  Senator,  based  on  your  earlier  inquiry  on  this,  we  are 
looking  into  it  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  expand  what  we  al- 
ready have  there.  At  this  point  in  time,  I  cannot  report  to  you 
much  progress  because  we  just  started,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
port back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  as  to  where  we  are  because  I  do 
have  people  on  my  staff  who  are  looking  into  that. 

Department  of  Defense, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC.  April  12,  1996. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Robb, 
United  Stales  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Robb:  This  is  in  response  to  our  discussion  during  the  March  20 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  concerning  e-mail  in  Bosnia.  Your  specific  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  is  possible  to  send  individual  e-mail  between  servicemembers 
deployed  to  Bosnia  and  their  families  using  the  Department  of  Defense's 
BosniaLINK. 

When  the  Bosnia  operation  began  in  December  1995,  Public  Affairs  hosted  discus- 
sions in  an  attempt  to  implement  direct  e-mail,  but  the  logistical  obstacles  were  sim- 
ply too  great.  In  rvspwnse  to  the  American  people  and  the  desire  of  our  troops  for 
news  from  home,  the  Department  established  BosniaLINK.  The  proponent  for 
BosniaLINK  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide you  with  a  more  specific  answer,  I  have  referred  your  question  to  Mr.  Ken 
Bacon  and  asked  him  to  reply  to  you.  You  should  receive  a  response  directly  from 
Mr.  Bacon's  office. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of  servicemembers  and  their 
families. 

Sincerely, 

F.  Pang. 
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Senator  ROBB.  Grood.  It  seemed  to  me  that  was  an  opportunity 
and  there  would  be  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  pursue 
it.  If  you  could  get  back  to  us,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

I  have  another  specific  question.  I  would  like  to  direct  it  to  Sec- 
retary Pang,  and  then  to  ask  each  of  the  individual  service  rep- 
resentatives to  respond. 

There  has  been  an  indication  that  the  administration  would  re- 
quest authorization  for  indefinite  reenlistments  for  senior  non- 
commissioned officers.  This,  of  course,  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment for  periodic  re-ups  at  certain  intervals  during  their  career. 
The  question  is,  is  this  a  policy  that  you  plan  to  pursue?  Could  you 
just  give  us  a  quick  indication  of  the  pros  and  cons,  and  then  from 
the  senior  service  representatives,  an  indication  whether  or  not  you 
think  for  your  senior  NCO's  or  petty  officers,  whether  that  would 
make  sense  from  your  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Pang.  Senator,  the  question  you  address  deals  with  career 
NCO's.  These  are  people  who  have  over  10  years  of  service.  There 
is  a  proposal  that  we  are  working  on. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  is  treat  our  senior  NCO  force  much  as 
we  treat  our  career  officers.  Rather  than  have  them  have  to  make 
a  decision  to  reenlist,  let  us  say,  at  the  16-year  point,  after  they 
get  into  the  senior  NCO  grades,  our  assumption  is  that  they  are 
with  us  indefinitely. 

Senator  Robb.  But  if  you  were  to  move  to  that  approach — and  it 
certainly  makes  sense  from  my  point  of  view  as  well — would  there 
be  a  loss  of  incentives  for  reenlistment  that  are  currently  available 
to  those  senior  staff  NCO's  or  CPO's,  whatever  the  case  may  be? 

Mr.  Pang.  Senator,  I  do  not  believe  so,  but  I  will  defer  to  my  col- 
leagn^es  here.  I  believe  we  are  talking  about  people  who  generally, 
if  they  reenlist,  are  not  paid  a  selective  reenlistment  bonus. 

Senator  Robb.  Even  in  some  of  the  specialties?  I  am  just  not  fa- 
miliar with  what  we  are  doing  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Pang.  I  think  we  have  various  zones  of  reenlistment,  first 
term,  then  we  have  career  reenlistments.  There  might  be  a  rare  in- 
stance where  you  would  pay  somebody  with  14  or  15  years  of  serv- 
ice reenlistment,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Robb.  I  do  not  either.  I  thought  there  were  some  critical 
MOS's,  though,  that  we  had  special  incentives,  and  I  was  just  curi- 
ous, if  we  did  go  to  that  system,  whether  or  not  some  accommoda- 
tion for  what  might  otherwise  be  a  loss  in  that  area  would  be  some- 
how accommodated. 

Mr.  Pang.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  detected  that  in  our  review  of  this,  that 
is  certainly  something  we  would  consider. 

Senator  Robb.  Could  I  just  get  a  brief  reaction  fi^om  the  senior 
service  representatives?  General  Stroup,  do  you  want  to  start? 

General  Stroup.  From  the  Army's  perspective,  I  am  encouraged 
by  that  prospect,  that  we  would  move  to  a  career  force  enhance- 
ment where,  after  at  least  10  years,  a  noncommissioned  officer 
could  sign  up  and  say  "I  am  here  for  the  duration  until  I  reach  my 
20-year  retirement." 

There  are  a  number  of  savings  in  that  also.  While  they  are  not 
significant,  most  services  then  would  have  to  have  a  smaller  reten- 
tion force  that  now  focuses  on  it. 
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The  point  you  brought  up  with  respect  to  would  there  perhaps 
be  some  specialty  or  MOS  that  might  need  some  economic  incen- 
tive, as  we  have  looked  at  that,  we  anticipate  from  the  behavior  of 
the  force,  as  it  exists  today,  that  most  of  the  servicemen  would  en- 
courage and  sign  up  at  the  10-year  point  to  fulfill  their  career  and 
not  have  to  go  through  the  reenlistment  window  repeatedly  up 
until  they  get  a  minimum  of  20  years. 

We  looked  at  whether  there  would  be  a  need  for  some  type  of  eco- 
nomic incentive.  As  the  Secretary  said,  we  sort  of  hold  reservations 
out  on  that.  In  some  of  your  high-tech  specialties  or  some  of  your 
linguistic  specialties,  if  somebody  were  to  walk  in  a  large  number 
at  the  16-18  year  point,  we  might  have  to  keep  some  type  of  reten- 
tion incentives  in  there  as  we  do  now. 

But  as  far  as  it  goes  right  now,  we  have  no  analysis  to  back  that 
up  and  we  are  just  basically  doing  it  intuitively  on  our  experience 
in  the  personnel  world. 

Senator  Robb.  How  about  the  question  of  "up  or  out"  if  you  en- 
gage in  that  kind  of  an  approach?  Say,  in  the  officer  corps  if  you 
are  not  selected  by  two  successive  promotion  boards,  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be,  if  the  staff  NCO  were,  say,  at  the  E— 6  level  and 
was  clearly  in  what  would  be  the  zone  or  would  have  been  other- 
wise eligible  to  promotion  to  E-7,  gunnery  sergeant,  chief,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  Would  there  be  a  means  for  selecting  out 
those  who  do  not  meet  the  standards  so  that  they  are  not  in  a  per- 
manent situation?  That  would  be  the  down  side  I  guess. 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Army  we  have  two  devices  right 
now  that  I  would  anticipate  that  we  would  not  change. 

One  device  is  a  quality  review  that  occurs  periodically  when  a 
centralized  enlisted  board  meets  to  select  somebody  to  a  senior 
rank  of  grade  E-7,  E-8,  or  E-9. 

The  second  is  what  we  call  technically  a  retention  control  point. 
That  is  a  time  trigger  that  if  a  person  in  a  specific  military  occupa- 
tional specialty  has  not  reached  a  subsequent  grade  by  X  number 
of  years  of  service,  they  are  separated.  I  would  anticipate  that  we 
would  want  that  in  the  Army  to  be  left  in  as  sort  of  a  force  man- 
agement/force structure  device. 

Senator  Robb.  I  have  been  given  an  indication  my  time  is  up.  If 
I  may  just  ask  the  other  senior  service  representatives  if  you  would 
add  anything.  You  do  not  need  to  go  through  the  whole  expla- 
nation, but  if  there  is  any  variance  from  the  policy  that  we  have 
just  discussed  that  you  would  want  to  add  to  that.  Admiral  Bow- 
man? 

Admiral  Bowman.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this. 
It  is  consistent  with  other  efforts  the  Navy  is  taking  now  and  has 
taken  to  recognize  the  importance,  the  responsibility  that  our  sen- 
ior enlisted  people  have  in  our  modern  day  Navy.  So,  I  am  very 
much  in  favor.  It  melds  nicely  with  the  concept  that  I  talked  about 
before  you  came  in,  about  home-basing,  an  iaea  to  allow  people  to 
stay  in  one  place  a  lot  longer  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Senator  Robb.  A  concept  the  CNO  has  talked  a  lot  about  too. 

Admiral  Bowman.  Exactly,  yes,  sir.  I  am  completely  in  favor  of 
it. 

On  the  idea  of  the  bonuses,  the  single  biggest  reenlistment  lever- 
age we  have  in  the  Navy  is  the  selective  reenlistment  bonuses, 
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the  outside  and  yet  are  very  needed  in  the  Navy.  So,  we  would 
need  to  watch  that  closely  and  integrate  that  into  this  concept  of 
longer  reenlistments.  I  think  it  could  easily  be  done.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  system. 

On  the  up  or  out,  if  I  may  quickly  respond.  The  up  or  out  concern 
I  think  is  valid.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  would  also  need 
in  this  system  some  continuing  measure  of  performance.  We  could 
not  allow  performance  to  decline  and  still  maintain  folks  in  the 
service  without  regard  to  performance. 

Without  regard  to  advancement,  maybe  so.  A  little  bit  of  out-of- 
the-box  thinking,  it  has  not  been  that  way  before,  but  maybe  that 
is  where  we  are  today.  What  is  wrong  with  being  the  very  best  E- 
6  recruiter  that  the  world  has  ever  known  and  never  aspire  or 
never  really  make  E-7,  E-8,  or  Ei-9?  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  that.  What  is  wrong  with  being  the  very  best 
diesel  instructor  at  pay  grade  E-7  for  15  years?  Maybe  that  is  what 
we  need? 

So,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for  us  to  do  some  serious  think- 
ing here. 

Senator  RoBB.  Good. 

General  McGinty? 

General  McGinty.  I  would  think  from  a  personal  opinion  that  it 
should  be  given  a  real  hard  look  because  it  is  an  administrative 
burden.  For  example,  if  we  are  sending  somebody  overseas  and 
they  have  only  1  year  left  on  their  enlistment,  we  have  to  go 
through  the  whole  administrative  routine  of  extending  enlistment 
until  they  have  enough  time  to  meet  the  tour  length.  Ninety  five 
percent  of  our  career  NCO's  are  going  to  stay  with  us  anyhow.  That 
is  the  reenlistment  rate.  So,  why  even  go  through  this  all  the  time? 

In  specific  answer  to  your  question,  we  do  not  pay  any  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  after  10  years. 

Senator  ROBB.  For  any  skills  whatever? 

General  McGinty:  We  just  pay  up  through  the  10-year  point  for 
55  skills.  So,  we  pay  no  bonuses  beyond  10  years. 

Senator  RoBB.  General  Christmas? 

General  Christmas.  Sir,  the  Marine  Corps  would  caution.  At  this 
moment  I  personally  would  be  opposed  to  indefinite  enlistments. 
Our  current  reenlistment  of  the  first-term  force  is  based  on  the 
needs  and  projected  needs  of  the  Marine  Corps  by  military  occupa- 
tional specialty.  The  reenlistment  of  the  career  force  is  based  on 
performance,  potential,  and  service  limit.  I  think  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  a  quality  force,  it  is  imperative  that  these  reenlistment 
standards  remain  in  place. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Those  comments  are  help- 
ful. I  will  wait  till  my  next  round,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you.  Senator  Robb.  I  think  those  ques- 
tions are  particularly  appropriate.  I  was  looking  over  some  mate- 
rial here  that  indicates,  in  response  to  some  of  the  questions  asked 
by  the  committee,  that  the  average  cost  from  initial  contact  of  a  re- 
cruit to  giving  that  recruit  their  first  assignment  is  $26,000  plus. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  even  higher  than  that  depending  on  the  skill 
level  andjE^ade  level  of  an  individual.  But  that  is  a  very  significant 
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amount  of  initial  investment  which  makes  retention  extremely  im- 
portant. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  retention  numbers  as  strong  as  they 
were,  but  I  also  seriously  hear  General  Christmas  when  he  says 
that  changing  needs  within  the  force  require  that  you  have  the 
ability  to  make  sure  that  you  have  the  right  people  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  So,  that  is  an  issue  that  I  think  we  need 
to  continue  to  pursue. 

Let  me  just  take  up  some  larger  issues  and  then  work  toward  the 
smaller  ones. 

The  budget  submitted  by  the  President  shows  a  fairly  healthy  de- 
crease from  last  year's  funding  levels,  $7  billion  plus  I  guess.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  about  the  number  of  programs  and 
the  commitments  and  so  forth  being  sort  of  right  on  the  edge  and 
a  considerable  shortfall  in  recapitalization  or  modernization. 

So,  I  g^ess  it  raises  in  my  mind  the  concerns  that  as  the  commit- 
tee evaluates  what  is  needed  and  as  clearly  there  will  be  pressure 
for  recapitalization,  additional  funds  into  modernization,  obviously 
an  interest  in  maintaining  readiness,  which  involves  a  whole  num- 
ber of  things,  that  we  may  be  facing  a  squeeze. 

My  concerns  are  that  that  squeeze  will  come  in  the  personnel 
area,  particularly  the  quality  of  life  area.  We  have  seen  a  history 
of  deferring  maintenance,  a  history  of  deferring  needed  infrastruc- 
ture, development  of  recapitalization  on  some  of  the  more  less 
glamorous  projects,  not  weapon  systems,  but  the  kind  of  things 
that  we  think,  well,  maybe  we  can  postpone  that  for  1  more  year. 
As  you  do  that,  quality  of  life  degrades.  Everybody  here  has  testi- 
fied to  the  fact  that  maintaining  high  level  of  readiness,  particu- 
larly with  reduced  forces,  quality  of  life  has  to  be  there.  It  is  a  very, 
very  important  incentive  for  not  only  the  active  duty  personnel  but 
for  the  families. 

What  are  your  concerns  along  this  line,  and  do  we  need  to  seri- 
ously be  concerned  about  whether  or  not  when  the  crunch  time 
comes,  something  is  going  to  have  to  be  sacrificed?  Secretary  Pang, 
do  you  want  to  address  that  question? 

Mr.  Pang.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
1997  budget  we  have  funded  a  pretty  healthy  wedge  for  quality  of 
life,  but  as  you  point  out,  we  are  operating  within  fixed  resources. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  competition  for  these  resources. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaflF,  the  CINCs,  and  the 
service  chiefs  have  told  the  Secretary  that  there  are  certain  core 
quality  of  life  matters  that  we  really  must  fund,  and  they  must  go 
up.  The  areas  that  they  highlighted  were  compensation,  the  pay  of 
our  people;  medical  to  ensure  that  our  people  have  access  to  ade- 
quate medical  care;  and  housing.  The  issues  were  not  necessarily 
in  that  order,  but  those  were  the  three  core  elements  of  quality  of 
life  that  they  felt  we  cannot  just  hold  constant  but  must  make  sub- 
stantial improvements  on. 

We  had  made  some  improvements  previously  in  the  community 
and  family  support  programs.  We  have  held  constant  on  those  in 
this  year's  budget.  We  are  examining  those  to  see  if  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  delivering  the  services,  improving  the  services,  and  ex- 
panding access  to  the  services. 
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We  are  looking  at  ways  of  generating  efficiencies.  We  are  looking 
seriously  at  contracting  out  and  privatization,  for  example,  to  lever- 
age our  efforts  in  those  areas.  The  Secretary  has  made  a  commit- 
ment not  to  let  quality  of  life  slip,  but  we  realize  we  are  con- 
strained dollar-wise  and  that  there  is  enormous  pressure  to  mod- 
ernize more  rapidly.  There  is  no  question  that  is  going  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  personnel  accounts. 

We  are  also  in  the  core  areas  looking  at  some  better  ways  of 
doing  business.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  housing  we  want  to  go 
out  and  use  leverage  with  the  private  sector  to  help  us.  We  think 
we  can  do  more  in  that  area. 

If  we  are  successful  in  those  areas,  I  think  we  are  going  to  sus- 
tain quality  of  life  across  the  board  and  indeed  improve  it  over  the 
next  several  years. 

When  I  look  at  the  out-year  funding  profile  for  quality  of  life,  I 
am  pretty  satisfied. 

Senator  Coats.  Well,  I  just  want  to  run  the  warning  flag  up  that 
I  think  I  can  read  the  political  tea  leaves  around  here  and  I  can 
see  some  areas  that  are  undoubtedly  going  to  be  plused  up,  and 
they  will  not  be  qualitv  of  life  areas.  With  a  fixed  top  line,  I  am 
just  wondering  where  that  money  is  going  to  come  from.  Obviously, 
we  have  a  commitment  to  readiness,  near-term  readiness,  but  I 
think  that  there  is  a  deep  concern  over  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able for  modernization,  theater  missile  defense,  and  some  other 
areas.  So,  that  money  has  got  to  come  from  somewhere,  and  I  am 
really  concerned  that  with  the  numbers  that  we  have  been  supplied 
with,  something  is  going  to  have  to  give  and  I  am  worried  about 
what  may  give.  I  appreciate  your  identifying  those  priorities. 

Let  me  ask  this  Question  of  the  personnel  chiefs.  On  a  scale  of 
1  to  10,  if  10  was  wnat  you  would  like  to  have,  the  most  desirable 
level  of  funds  for  programs  that  you  would  like  to  have,  in  order 
to  say  we  have  got  the  quality  of  life  category,  we  have  got  the  per- 
sonnel budgets  covered  in  a  way  that  I  feel  like  I  can  go  before  any 
unit  in  my  command  and  say  we  are  taking  care  of  you  in  the  very 
best  way  that  we  can  and  this  is  our  package  and  we  do  not  have 
any  reservations  about  it.  Given  the  budget  that  you  have  and  on 
a  scale  of  1  to  10,  where  would  you  rank  your  current  budget  in 
terms  of  meeting  your  needs?  I  do  not  expect  anybody  to  say  10 
here  because  I  know  we  are  not  there,  but  where  do  you  rank  on 
that  scale  of  1  to  10  in  terms  of  the  resources  you  have  and  in 
terms  of  what  you  would  like  to  do? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  if  I  throw  everything  in  the  basket  that  I 
worry  about  and  am  responsible  for,  which  ranges  from  compensa- 
tion to  worrying  about  housing  to  looking  at  the  reenlistment,  the 
retention  programs,  the  advertising  dollars  we  talked  about,  having 
the  correct  package  of  pay  raises — and  I  guess  I  will  exclude  medi- 
cal care  because  that  is  a  large  batch  in  itself — my  wish  list  would 
probably  put  me  at  between  .6  and  .7  on  a  1.0  scale,  or  a  10  scale 
between  6  and  7. 

Senator  Coats.  Admiral  Bowman? 

Admiral  Bowman.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  caveat  that  Ron  Christmas 
I  think  says  it  best,  that  the  highest  quality  of  life  issue  for  our 
families  and  our  single  people  must  be  bringing  our  folks  back  from 
the  battlefield  alive  and  everything  else  pales  in  significance  to 
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that,  and  recognizing  therefore  that  there  must  be  this  balance 
that  you  are  correctly  describing  as  future  retention,  if  I  had  my 
wish  list,  I  think  that  I  am  about  a  7  or  8  in  terms  of  what  we 
can  finance  today,  recognizing  the  balance. 

Senator  Coats.  General  McGinty? 

General  McGinty.  I  would  agree  with  Admiral  Bowman.  I  would 
say  we  are  about  7  or  8  today  and  certainly  there  is  more  need 
there.  Our  Secretary  would  tell  you  that  if  we  had  extra  money,  it 
would  go  toward  dormitories,  housing,  educational  programs. 

Senator  Coats.  Fair  enough. 

General  Christmas? 

General  Christmas.  I  would  put  the  Marine  Corps  at  a  6.  I  think 
we  have  made  some  very  substantial  improvements  over  the  last 
2  fiscal  years  in  particular  because  of  the  work  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. 

This  is  really  a  tough  issue  because  clearly  we  must  strike  a  bal- 
ance, and  it  is  determining  what  that  balance  should  be.  Part  of 
quality  of  life,  though,  is  being  able  to  equip  a  young  Marine  with 
what  a  young  Marine  needs  to  be  equipped  with,  putting  him  in 
a  truck  that  in  fact  runs,  putting  him  aboard  a  ship  that  in  fact 
he  knows  that,  if  taken  into  harm  s  way,  he  can  do  the  job. 

However,  as  we  look  at  quality  of  life  issues,  I  would  have  to  put 
our  housing  issues,  particularly  BAQ's,  as  very  critical  to  what  we 
do  because  of  the  youngness  of  our  force.  49  percent  are  lance  cor- 
porals and  below.  But  I  would  not,  as  we  looked  across  the  board, 
eliminate  some  of  the  critical  community  services  programs  that  go 
to  our  families  because  part  of  readiness,  sir,  is  the  fact  that  a 
young  family  of  a  young  Marine  being  back  aboard  an  installation 
somewhere,  that  young  Marine  who  is  forward  deployed  knows  that 
they  are  being  taken  care  of,  that  the  services  are  available.  I  think 
those  are  critical  issues. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Robb? 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  follow  up  on  another  one.  The  professional  staff  had  an 
area  that  they  were  hoping  that  I  might  be  able  to  inquire  into, 
and  interestingly  enough,  it  is  precisely  an  area  that  I  started  to 
explore  when  the  service  chiefs  were  here  and  with  the  individual 
personnel  chiefs  in  each  of  the  services.  I  would  like  to  follow  up 
on  it. 

It  is  interestingly  posed  by  the  professional  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  your  personal  opinion,  do  you  believe  there  are  sufficient  ac- 
tive duty  fiag  and  general  officers  in  your  respective  services,  fiag 
and  general  officers  in  the  reserves  and  members  of  the  senior  ex- 
ecutive service? 

Well,  let  me  in  the  context  of  posing  that  question  now  cite  some 
refined  statistics  that  we  have  compiled  in  trying  to  compare  the 
rank  structure.  It  turns  out  with  additional  refinement  that  all  of 
the  services,  except  the  Marine  Corps,  have  plused  up  a  little  bit 
in  terms  of  the  more  senior  rank  structure.  That  is  also  true  in 
terms  of  the  civilian  side  of  the  equation  if  you  look  at  the  compari- 
sons. We  are  using  for  comparison  purposes  1974  and  then  inter- 
mediate points  in  1979,  1984,  1989,  1994,  and  1995. 
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Using  the  Army,  General  Stroup,  just  as  an  example,  the  Army's 
commissioned  officers  went  from  11.8  percent  of  active  personnel  to 
14  percent  between  1974  and  1995.  There  is  a  similar  pattern  in 
the  other  services,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  Marine  Corps 
which  is  a  little  more  stable. 

The  same  is  also  true  if  you  examine  the  enlisted  rank  structure 
in  that  there  are  more  people  who  are  at  the  senior  enlisted  levels 
than  at  the  junior  enlisted  levels  over  that  same  period  of  time. 

Again,  if  you  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the  civilian  component 
who  are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  you  have  an  in- 
crease as  a  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  personnel  serving. 
There  are  more  senior  GS  classifications  than  there  are  junior  clas- 
sifications pretty  much  across  the  board. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  explanations  for  why  that  might  happen, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  need  to  look 
at  is  whether  or  not  we  are  perpetuating  a  structure  at  the  top  if 
we  are,  in  effect,  downsizing  in  the  rest  of  the  structure  and  end 
up  being  top  heavy,  officer  heavy,  or  senior  GS  heavy  within  that 
structure. 

I  would  appreciate  any  comment  that  each  of  you  might  want  to 
make  in  terms  of  why  the  statistics  may  be  as  they  are  and  wheth- 
er or  not  that  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  in  terms  of  how  the 
various  responsibilities  and  corresponding  ranks  or  pay  grades  are 
assigned  as  a  percentage  of  the  total.  General  Stroup,  do  you  want 
to  take  that  first? 

General  Stroup.  Well,  from  the  Army  perspective.  Senator,  look- 
ing at  1974,  I  do  not  have  a  good  grip  on  those  figures.  I  have  a 
pretty  good  grip  on  looking  at  1988  and  1989  from  the  standpoint 
of  when  we  started  the  drawdown. 

As  we  were  doing  the  drawdown,  there  was  a  conscious  decision 
made  by  then  the  chief  of  staff*  on  the  enlisted  side  that  when  we 
came  out  of  the  drawdown,  we  wanted  to  have  a  more  seasoned 
noncommissioned  officer  force  than  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drawdown.  We  did  that  consciously  because  we  felt  we  needed  to 
have  that  seasoned  experience  base  and  we  also  took  the  pledge 
that  as  we  began  the  drawdown,  we  did  not  want  to  expose  the 
noncommissioned  force  to  a  RIF. 

With  the  help  from  the  Congress,  we  have  got  some  drawdown 
tools  that  allowed  us  to  do  that,  but  it  was  a  conscious  decision 
that  when  we  finished  the  drawdown,  that  on  the  enlisted  senior 
force  we  would  have  a  little  bit  richer  and  more  experienced  force 
for  several  reasons.  It  would  give  us  the  capability  for  perhaps  ex- 
pansion if  some  vestige  of  the  Cold  War  would  come  back. 

Now  that  we  are  completing  the  drawdown  for  the  active  compo- 
nent— we  still  have  about  2  years  to  go  on  the  reserve  component — 
my  staff"  is  currently  looking  at  whether  on  the  enlisted  side,  the 
senior  to  junior  ratios  are  about  right  as  we  look  at  our  10  division 
force  structure  and  the  missions  that  we  anticipate  in  the  future. 

On  the  officer  side,  the  increase  in  grade  we  have  asked  for,  par- 
ticularly with  DOPMA  relief,  as  we  characterize  it,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  increasing  responsibilities  that  have  been 
laid  out  there  for  the  force  to  do  that  you  cannot  do  with  a  captain 
and  that  you  need  a  field  grade  officer.  The  1989  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Workforce  Improvement  Act  put  some  additional  requirements 
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on  the  acquisition  force  that  we  perhaps  have  more  field  grade  offi- 
cers, what  we  call  title  XI  for  enhancing  the  performance  of  the  re- 
serve components.  There  is  an  additional  requirement  not  only  for 
more  experienced  and  senior  g^ade  officers,  but  also  likewise  for 
the  noncommissioned  officers.  I  think,  using  1988-1989  as  the 
basis,  you  have  seen  that. 

On  the  civilian  side,  we  are  working  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  reduce  the  grade  creep  that  has  occurred  in  the  civilian 
work  force  not  only  across  the  Army  but  in  the  other  service  de- 
partments. We  have  been  given  targets  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  bring  that  down. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  Greneral. 

Admiral  Bowman? 

Admiral  Bowman.  Senator,  I  will  not  repeat  some  of  the  things 
that  General  Stroup  just  said,  but  a  lot  of  what  he  said  is  exactly 
in  line  with  our  analysis. 

We  have  documented  shortages  at  the  07,  06,  05,  and  04  levels 
against  recognized  and  realized  billets,  the  billet  requirements  in 
the  fieet  and  in  the  joint  and  acquisition  community  today,  exacer- 
bated by  Goldwater-Nichols,  exacerbated  by  the  DAWIA  require- 
ments. 

As  we  have  come  through  the  drawdown,  the  enlisted  to  officer 
ratio  in  the  Navy  has  changed  ever  so  slightly  but  not  very  much. 
We  remain  by  comparison  the  second  smallest — or  largest  ratio,  I 
should  say,  to  the  Marine  Corps,  as  you  said. 

Each  one  of  these  requested  differences  is  documented  and  does 
represent  a  missing  person  to  go  into  these  billets.  So,  we  begin 
snowballing  the  requirement  down.  In  other  words,  07  billets  are 
now  filled  by  06's,  06's  by  OS's. 

I  think  that  the  grade  relief,  without  question,  that  has  been  re- 
quested will  fix  that.  It  will  also  fix  some  other  problems  that  have 
to  do  with  promotion  flow  points  and  a  particular  problem  in  the 
Navy  having  to  do  with  our  nurse  corps.  So,  yes,  we  do  need  that 
DOPMA  relief  and,  yes,  we  do  have  this  problem. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  Admiral. 

General  McGinty? 

General  McGinty.  I  would  make  three  or  four  points.  First  of  all, 
in  the  early  1990's  our  force  structure  came  down  rapidly  and  that 
took  a  lot  of  the  junior  people  with  it.  The  infrastructure  is  now 
playing  catch-up.  So,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1990's,  as  some  of  our 
drawdown,  particularly  in  the  civilian  work  force,  occurs,  you  will 
see  changes  that  occur  that  should  balance  that  out  a  bit  more. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  while  we  did  the  drawdown, 
we  always  looked  for  volunteers  first  using  the  TERA  and  the  VSI 
and  the  SSB,  trying  to  let  people  that  wanted  to  leave  leave  before 
we  went  through  the  painful  SERB  and  RIF  that  we  did  have  to 
go  through.  That  created  a  slightly  more  senior  force  in  both  the 
officer  and  NCO  corps  that  is  now  m  the  mid-grades  and  will  attrit 
out  over  the  next  4  or  5  years  as  they  approach  the  20-year  retire- 
ment point. 

The  third  point  I  would  make  is  that  we  have  had  growth  in  our 
officer  requirements  external  to  the  Air  Force,  and  that  is  part  of 
the  reason  we  are  requesting  the  permanent  grade  relief.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  about  1,400  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  that 
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have  increased  external  to  the  Air  Force  mainly  as  a  result  of  Gold- 
water-Nichols  in  the  ioint  world  that  we  man  at  100  percent.  That 
upsets  the  balance  a  little  bit. 

In  the  area  of  general  officers,  I  think  it  is  time  we  within  OSD 
took  a  look  at  that  because  as  the  pool  concept  developed,  that  took 
five  of  our  Air  Force  three  and  four-  stars  and  put  into  the  pool. 
We  have  about  four  general  oflficers  serving  on  contingency  or  joint 
task  forces  right  now  outside  the  Air  Force,  and  we  have  got  nine 
reserve  component  generals  right  now.  So,  those  are  some  changes 
that  have  happened  over  the  last  couple  of  years  that  probably  sig- 
nal it  is  time  for  an  internal  review  within  the  Department. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you,  General  McGdmty. 

General  Christmas,  how  come  you  are  not  affected  by  the  same 
trends  as  the  other  services? 

General  Christmas.  Well,  actually  we  are,  sir,  and  I  would  ad- 
dress that  quickly. 

As  you  know,  sir,  we  were  the  first  to  reach  our  baseline  of  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  at  174,000  in  the  active  component.  At  that  time 
we  recognized  that  because  of  the  current  DOPMA  grade  structure, 
we  could  not  meet  our  field  grade  requirements.  We  could  only 
meet  78  percent  of  our  field  grade  requirements  both  within  the 
Marine  Corps  as  well  as  externally. 

The  Congress  has  been  very  good  to  us  and  gave  us  temporary 
relief  by  a  number  last  year.  Hopefully  we  will  get  permanent  relief 
this  year. 

What  that  will  enable  us  to  do  then  is  we  will  be  able  to  fill  90 
percent  of  our  field  grade  requirements  and  still  retain  97  percent, 
98  percent  of  our  captain  requirements.  We  do  not  change  the  end 
strength  of  our  officer  corps.  We  have  just  moved  it  slightly  into 
the  field  grade  ranks.  Our  ratio  remains  the  same  of  1  officer  to 
every  8.7  enlisted. 

At  the  same  time — and  I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
bring  it  up — is  that  as  we  have  met  this  downsizing,  as  Goldwater- 
Nichols  has  required  us  to  reach  out  into  the  unified  commands,  as 
the  requirements  for  Department  flag  officers,  general  officers  con- 
tinue to  increase,  we  have  found  that  we  have  oeen  woefully  short 
and  are  currently  short  of  the  number  of  general  officers  needed 
just  to  meet  botn  operational  internal  requirements  and  require- 
ments that,  quite  frankly,  are  external  to  the  Marine  Corps  both 
in  the  unified  command  structure,  as  has  been  identified  by  others, 
as  well  as  within  our  own  operational  structure. 

As  an  example,  we  do  not  have  ADC's  currently,  assistant  divi- 
sion commanders,  in  our  division  or  AWC's.  Those  individuals  that 
should  be  there  assisting  that  commanding  general  of  divisions 
that  are  larger  than  the  counterpart  divisions  in  the  other  services 
just  are  not  available.  We,  working  with  the  Department,  intend  to 
come  forward  for  some  additional  general  officers  because,  quite 
frankly,  the  need  and  the  requirement  is  genuinely  there  from  an 
operational  standpoint. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  General  Christmas. 

These  obviously  are  matters  that  will  continue  to  occupy  the  in- 
terest and  attention  of  this  committee  because  they  are  clearly 
something  that  will  vary  over  time  and  it  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
have  of  assessing. 
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But  my  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  one  very 
brief  question  as  a  follow-up  specifically  to  Admiral  Bowman? 

Senator  Coats.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Senator  Robb.  The  question  of  sea  pay  for  sailors  on  tenders.  I 
cannot  remember  to  whom  I  directed  the  question  recently,  but  we 
do  not  have  a  response  yet.  I  thought  maybe  you  might  happen  to 
know  whether  or  not  they  were  promised  retroactive  sea  pay  and, 
if  so,  what  authorization  was  provided  for  that. 

Admiral  Bowman.  Senator,  the  public  affairs  office  that  works 
for  me — and  therefore  I — made  a  mistake.  We  inadvertently  put 
the  wrong  information  on  the  air  stating  that  that  authority  would 
be  retroactive.  We  immediately  fixed  that  in  the  next  week's  bul- 
letin that  went  out,  but  unfortunately  the  damage  was  done.  We 
have  apologized  to  those  sailors  who  were  inconvenienced  by  that. 
It  was  just  wrong  information.  It  was  my  error. 

Senator  ROBB.  Judging  from  the  contacts  to  my  office,  I  am  not 
sure  that  your  mea  culpa  has  been  acknowledged,  if  indeed  re- 
ceived, by  all  involved.  It  might  be  worthwhile,  if  that  is  the  case, 
to  make  sure  that  that  communication  is  made  and  requested  by 
the  command  structure  to  be  passed  on  to  all  those  who  would  be 
affected. 

Admiral  Bowman.  I  apologize  for  it  to  you,  and  I  will  do  that 
today.  We  will  send  out  another  message  on  that. 

Senator  Robb.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Bowman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you.  I  am  going  to  have  to  depart.  If 
there  are  additional  questions,  I  will  either  follow  up  informally  or 
in  writing,  and  we  will  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
you.  I  thank  you  for  your  participation  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you. 

Senator  Coats.  Senator  Robb,  thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate 
your  diligence  in  attending  these  meetings  and  the  good  questions 
that  you  ask. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  got  several  questions.  In  the  interest  of 
time,  I  will  try  to  move  right  al6ng  through  these  here. 

Last  year  the  Congress  increased  the  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters by  5.2  percent,  and  this  was  in  response  to  Secretary  Perry's 
quality  of  life  task  force  initiatives.  My  understanding  then  was 
that  the  budget  for  this  year  would  continue  to  increase  that  allow- 
ance by  1  percent  above  the  index  for  5  years  in  order  to  close  that 
gap.  But  there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  nothing  in  this  year's  budget 
request  that  does  that.  Can  you  speak  to  that  and  bring  us  up  to 
speed  on  that? 

Mr.  Pang.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  a  conscious  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  when  we  examined  the  budget.  Let  me 
give  a  little  bit  of  background. 

Today  people  who  live  off  post  draw  a  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters and  a  variable  housing  allowance.  That  design,  when  it  was 
put  into  law,  assumed  that  an  individual  would  bear  no  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  cost  of  housing  out  of  pocket,  so  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  would  have  been  85  percent. 

Over  the  years,  because  of  the  way  the  formula  worked,  a  gap 
grew.  As  I  recall,  last  year  we  were  over  21  percent,  and  15  percent 
was  the  desired  point. 
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So,  the  Congress  took  action,  and  we  requested  action.  In  fact, 
you  plused  us  up.  You  gave  us  more  money  to  close  the  gap.  Today 
we  are  at  19.6  percent. 

Senator  Coats.  You  are  at  what  percent? 

Mr.  Pang.  19.6  percent.  That  is  the  gap.  So,  we  have  a  way  to 
go  to  get  to  15  percent. 

The  question  this  year  in  the  Defense  Department  was  whether 
or  not  we  would  set  aside  funds  to  close  it  another  percentage 
point.  The  plan  was  to  do  that. 

We  chose  not  to  do  that  this  year  because  we  are  taking  a  more 
holistic  view  of  the  housing  problem.  In  the  past  you  had  one  office 
responsible  for  the  allowance  part  of  it,  ana  that  has  been  my  of- 
fice. Then  you  had  another  office  responsible  for  on-post  housing, 
which  houses  about  30  percent  of  our  people.  What  we  are  doing 
is  combining  all  of  that. 

The  question  was,  given  the  combining  of  these  resources,  does 
it  really  make  sense  to  try  to  close  the  gap  one  more  percentage 
point,  or  does  it  make  better  sense  to  take  that  money  and  put  it 
into  base  housing?  We  do  not  have  a  model  that  we  can  use  to  in- 
form us  as  to  wnat  the  right  decision  is.  So,  the  decision  in  the 
building  was  to  put  money  in  and  hold  it  at  19.6  percent  for  1997 
and  then  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  future. 

With  regard  to  the  pay  raise,  we  also  have  a  3  percent  pay  raise 
for  military  personnel  that  we  requested  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Senator  Coats.  So,  it  is  in  the  context  of  this  commitment  then 
to  take  a  look  at  the  whole  housing  question  and  how  it  is  going 
to  be  provided  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Pang.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  So,  you  are  not  diverting  money  away  from  the 
housing  initiative.  You  are  just  saying  you  may  want  to  address 
that  initiative  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Pang.  Differently,  yes,  sir. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  too,  because  we  are  asking  for  a  3  percent 
raise  this  year,  that  the  normal  raise  would  have  been  2.3  percent 
if  we  followed  the  formula  in  law.  There  is  some  money  there  that 
is  above  what  would  be  authorized  by  law  in  terms  of  a  pay  raise. 
That  will  help  reduce  the  gap  by  some  amount,  but  not  one  per- 
centage point. 

Senator  Coats.  Let  me  ask  a  brief  question  in  regard  to  the  med- 
ical care.  We  could  spend  a  whole  hearing  on  this  I  think.  But  I 
would  just  like  to  get  an  indication  from  everyone  very  briefly  the 
acceptance  of  the  change  to  the  TRICARE  system.  What  are  people 
telling  you  in  the  field,  not  those  in  charge?  They  are  paid  to  make 
it  work,  and  they  have  done  some  yeoman  service  trying  to  reorient 
this  whole  thing. 

Is  there  still  a  lot  of  confusion  out  there?  Do  people  like  it?  Do 
they  not  like  it?  Do  they  think,  well,  I  do  not  know,  I  need  more 
information?  I  know  we  are  moving  from  sector  to  sector. 

But  I  get  a  lot  of  questions  about  it  from  the  troops  and  there 
seems  to  be  still  some  lack  of  information  as  to  exactly  what  is  it 
going  to  mean  to  them  in  terms  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  in  terms 
of  access  to  health  care  and  so  forth. 

Could  you  just  give  me  a  real  30-second  summary  of  where  you 
think  you  are?  We  are  there.  We  are  getting  there.  We  are  not 
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there.  There  is  a  lot  more  to  do.  It  is  the  worst  thing  that  ever  hit 
the  services,  wherever  that  falls. 

General  Stroup.  I  have  anxiety  in  three  camps.  I  have  anxiety 
in  the  career  force,  uniform  members  who  have  not  taken  the  time 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  focus  on  what  our  good  medics  have  been 
marketing  as  to  what  the  components  of  TRICARE  do.  I  have  anxi- 
ety from  family  members  as  I  have  talked  to  them  as  I  travel 
around,  and  I  have  gp^eat  distress  from  the  retired  community. 

Our  medics  are  trying  to  do  a  very  good  job  of  explaining  and 
marketing  TRICARE. 

Senator  Coats.  It  gets  to  be  a  question  of  whether  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  lack  of  information  and  understanding  or  whether  there 
are  such  changes  in  the  system  that  people  feel  that  they  are  not 
going  to  get  the  quality  care  and  the  access  to  care  that  they  once 
had.  Is  it  both? 

General  Stroup.  At  this  moment,  as  we  are  introducing  it,  the 
answer  is  yes,  sir,  it  falls  into  both  areas. 

Senator  Coats.  How  does  the  Navy  feel  about  that? 

Admiral  Bowman.  Sir,  the  Surgeon  General  and  I  have  launched 
a  two-prong  attack  on  this  over  the  last  year  in  an  effort  to  explain 
it.  Let  me  divide  this  into  three  parts  too. 

In  the  active  duty  community,  I  would  say  we  are  getting  there. 
I  think  there  is  an  acceptance  within  the  active  duty  community 
and  among  their  families  that  the  TRICARE  system  can  work  and 
is  a  reasonable  deal  for  active  duty. 

In  the  retired  community,  for  those  retirees  under  65,  we  need 
to  do  some  more  explaining,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
explained  a  great  deal  in  retired  newsletters  and  personally  as  we 
travel  around  the  country.  I  think  we  have  a  ways  to  go,  and  frank- 
ly I  am  not  sure  we  are  ever  going  to  get  there  with  the  retirees 
because  what  the  retirees  are  looking  at  is  a  maybe  perceived, 
maybe  implied,  maybe  contractual  in  their  minds  guarantee  of  life- 
long, free  medical  care,  and  TRICARE  is  not  free  to  the  retiree.  So, 
there  is  a  problem  for  the  under  65  retiree. 

Then  for  the  over  65  retiree,  there  is  nothing  but  anger  because 
they  are,  of  course,  not  a  part  of  it  under  today's  rules. 

So,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  retired  community  that  this 
is  one  of  those  areas  that  we  have  let  them  down.  Active  duty,  I 
think  we  are  getting  there.  I  think  it  is  accepted. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  going  to  save  you  for  last  on 
this  one. 

General  McGinty? 

General  McGinty.  I  would  make  three  points. 

First  of  all,  it  is  new.  It  is  just  coming  on.  I  think  we  have  five 
regions  out  of  12  on  board  now.  So,  it  really  has  not  settled  in  how 
it  affects  me  yet  as  the  individuals  around  the  country  go.  So,  there 
is  kind  of  more  to  come  on  the  11  o'clock  news  about  personal  im- 
pact, and  that  is  what  the  people  are  really  concerned  about. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  it  is  harder  to  explain  than  I 
think  any  of  us  thought  it  would  be.  To  understand  the  three  dif- 
ferent options  and  what  they  mean  and  how  much  they  cost  and 
which  is  best  for  you  or  your  family  has  just  been  a  lot  harder  to 
explain  than  any  of  us  ever  imagined. 
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The  third  point  I  would  make,  which  would  reiterate  what  Admi- 
ral Bowman  said,  is  that  I  think  the  biggest  concerned  group  is  our 
retirees  over  age  65,  what  this  means  for  them  in  the  long  haul. 

General  Christmas.  Well,  sir,  Skip  and  I  share  the  same  Sur- 
geon General,  so  we  in  fact  have  the  same  and  similar  program. 
I  would  just  echo  what  Admiral  Bowman  has  said.  We  are  getting 
there,  particularly  with  our  active  component.  With  those  who  are 
retired,  there  are  some  genuine  concerns. 

Senator  Coats.  Mr.  Secretary? 

Mr.  Pang.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  my  colleagues  very  accu- 
rately describe  the  situation  out  there.  I  would  just  point  out  that 
the  TRICARE  is  modeled  after  the  CHAMPUS  reform  initiative 
that  operated  in  California  and  Hawaii  for  a  number  of  years.  Like 
that  program,  when  it  first  started,  there  was  a  lot  of  angst.  But 
that  program — I  think  if  you  ask  people  who  are  in  it  in  California 
and  Hawaii,  they  like  it  once  they  get  used  to  it.  I  am  now  talking 
about  the  active  duty  members. 

I  think  the  retirees  are  not  happy  with  TRICARE,  nor  would 
they  be  particularly  happy  with  CRI  because  it  requires  choice. 
People  really  did  not  have  to  make  a  choice  before,  and  now  they 
do.  You  have  to  choose  whether  or  not  you  want  to  go  to  an  HMO, 
and  the  cost  of  that  is  minimal;  whether  or  not  you  want  to  go  to 
a  preferred  provider  network,  which  gives  you  greater  freedom  of 
choice;  and  then  finally,  whether  to  just  take  regular  CHAMPUS, 
which  gives  you  gn^eat  freedom  of  choice.  Our  people  are  awfully 
busy  out  there,  and  they  just  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  having  to  choose  between  the  three  and  really  not  knowing  in 
their  minds  whether  they  are  making  the  right  choice. 

I  think  there  is  an  information  distribution  problem  here  in  mak- 
ing sure  people  know  and  understand  what  this  is  all  about.  But 
for  those  people  who  have  been  in  CRI,  they  know  what  this  is 
about  and  I  think  they  like  it. 

Senator  Coats.  Last  year.  General  Stroup,  we  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  the  number  of  retired  military  personnel  who  had  been 
recalled  to  active  duty  and  the  reasons  for  the  recalls.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  Army  was  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of  the  serv- 
ices in  that. 

Can  you  give  us  an  update  on  what  has  happened  this  past  year 
relative  to  recalls  to  active  duty  and  where  you  might  fit  in  and 
how  you  have  addressed  that  question? 

General  Stroup.  Sir,  I  do  not  have  a  handle  on  the  exact  num- 
bers, and  I  will  provide  that  for  the  record.  I  can  tell  you  that  Sec- 
retary Lister  and  I  have  really  turned  the  screws  on  requests,  and 
at  the  different  levels  of  approval,  we  have  been  consistently  turn- 
ing them  down,  although  we  are  honoring  some  requests  for  some 
areas  like  a  defense  attache  who  might  be  the  only  person  who  is 
available  to  speak  that  language  until  we  get  somebody  else 
through  the  shoot. 

Senator  Coats.  Would  you  provide  the  committee  with  an  update 
on  that? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  sir,  I  will.  I  will  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Retiree  Recalls,  Fiscal  Year  1995 

During  fiscal  year  1995,  the  U.S.  Army  recalled  a  total  of  148  officers  at  a  cost 
of  $9.35  million  to  the  Military  Personnel  Account  (MPA).  These  officers,  in  the 
grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  two  through  colonel,  were  recalled  from  retirement  for 
an  average  of  8.3  months  per  recall. 

During  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Army  has  approved  the  recall  of  26  officers  and  dis- 
approved 20  officers.  Total  cost  is  $2.5  million  to  the  MPA.  The  average  length  of 
recall  for  fiscal  year  1996  has  been  12  months. 

Officers  were  recalled  from  retirement  for  both  o(>erational  and  compassionate 
reasons.  Commands  and  programs  that  benefited  from  these  recalls  include:  Catho- 
lic Chaplains,  Junior  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  (JROTC)  program.  Military 
Groups  (MILGROUPS)  and  embassies  (Defense  Attaches)  worldwide,  medical,  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  instructors,  special  operation  units,  American  Bat- 
tle Monuments  Commission,  as  well  as  senior  staffs  across  the  Army. 

Senator  Coats.  Very  good. 

Well,  I  have  got  pages  with  the  edges  turned  down  all  the  way 
through  here  relative  to  your  statements,  but  I  do  not  have  time 
and  you  probably  do  not  either. 

Let  me  just  say  this.  I  think  Senator  Robb  may  have  some  addi- 
tional questions,  other  committee  members  may,  and  I  do  have  a 
few.  So,  if  I  could,  we  will  submit  those  to  you  in  writing  and  ask 
you  to  supplement  the  good  record  that  we  already  have. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  testimony  this  morning  and  thank 
you  for  that.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  this  year  on  a 
number  of  these  issues.  Some  of  them  will  change  between  now 
and  markup.  You  obviously  will  notify  us. 

I  do  note  staff  has  informed  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  Depart- 
ment's omnibus  legislation  request  has  not  been  received  yet.  I 
know  we  are  accelerating  the  process  this  year.  Are  we  close  to 
that? 

Mr.  Pang.  Mr.  Chairman,  very  close.  I  think  we  have  two  or 
three  items  still  pending  over  at  0MB.  We  will  get  that  and  deliver 
that  to  you  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Senator  Coats.  Good.  Well,  we  have  had  great  working  relation- 
ships before  and  I  expect  that  that  will  continue. 

General  Christmas,  we  hate  to  see  you  go.  We  appreciate  your 
great  service  to  this  country  and  to  this  committee  and  wish  you 
nothing  but  the  best. 

General  Christmas.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Coats.  I  have  statements  here  from  the  Association  of 
the  National  Guard,  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  and  the 
Military  Coalition  which  I  have  reviewed.  There  are  some  excellent 
thoughts  and  suggestions,  and  I  want  to  just,  without  objection, 
make  those  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  followsil 

Prepared  Statement  by  Michael  P.  Cline,  Ma^er  Sergeant  (Ret)  Executive 
Director,  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  ok  the  United  States 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of 
submitting  testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1997  defense  authorization  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
(EANGUS). 

EANGUS  represents  approximately  75,000  enlisted  members  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  issues  and  views  expressed  in  this  statement  reficct  the  consensus  of 
our  membership  as  outlined  and  put  forth  by  our  annual  resolutions  process. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  in  1995,  Congress  continues  to  be  plagued  by  defense  budget  cuts  in  1996. 
Even  30,  strong  support  remains  in  Congress  for  the  build  up  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves  to  attain  a  credible  war  capability. 

The  National  Guard  is  once  again  being  closely  scrutinized  and  targeted  for  fur- 
ther budgetary  cuts  by  those  who  are  skeptical  about  the  Guard's  capabilities  and 
by  those  who  view  the  Guard  as  a  "cheap  investment"  that  could  reap  big  dividends 
in  the  defense  of  our  nation. 

The  fact  is,  the  National  Guard  has  proven  itself  it  has  performed  and  continues 
to  perform  real  missions  sudi  as  Operation  Deny  Flight  in  Iraq;  operations  in 
Mogendishu  and  Croatia;  Operation  Provide  Comfort  in  Somalia;  and  Guard  forces 
are  now  in  Bosnia,  to  name  a  few.  The  Guard  has  improved  the  quality  of  life  for 
those  in  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Panama  and  across  the  United  States  through  nation- 
building  missions. 

Just  as  important  is  the  Guard's  secondary  mission.  The  National  Guard  provides 
support  to  Governors  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  times  of  disasters  and 
civil  disturbances.  The  Guard  has  consistently  proven  its  worthiness  through  its  as- 
sisting salvage  efforts  in  Hurricanes  Jerry  and  Erin,  earthquakes  in  California,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Blizzard  of  1996. 

But  that  is  not  all!  Simultaneously,  at  any  given  time,  other  National  Guard  per- 
sonnel are  providing  operations  support  for  the  war  on  drugs.  In  fiscalvcar  1995, 
the  National  Guard  received  a  budget  of  $151,017,000  for  this  war.  Tne  return? 
Nearly  $400  million  dollars  worth  of  drugs  taken  off  our  nation's  streets;  this  sum 
does  not  even  include  the  value  of  the  property  and  weapons  confiscated. 

The  Guard  also  provides  much  needea  community  assistance  via  the  Civil-Mili- 
tary Cooperative  Action  Program.  This  program  is  provided  for  under  Title  10,  Sec. 
410  use  and  allows  n>eml^rs  of  the  Guard  to  make  significant  contributions  to 
their  communities  while  receiving  hands-on  training.  All  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers!! 

During  this  period  of  unknown  threats  and  conflicts,  the  National  Guard  remains 
a  very  cost-effective  means  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  American  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy.  The  Guard  is  part-time  in  nature  and  therefore  can  provide  maximum 
defense  capability  at  minimum  cost  to  our  nation. 

While  there  are  limits  on  the  availability  of  citizen-soldiers  for  extended  training 
periods  or  repeated  call  to  active  duty,  the  accessibility  of  National  Guard  members 
and  units,  wnen  needed,  should  not  be  a  limiting  factor  in  defense  planning.  The 
availability  of  Air  Guard  forces  through  day-to-day  training  or  voluntary  short  peri- 
ods of  active  duty,  has  been  established  and  recognized.  The  Army  Guard  has  taken 
measures  to  improve  accessibility  through  programs  such  as  Standard  Bearer.  This 
program  identifies  units  that  are  most  likely  needed  for  short  contingency  require- 
ments, provide  them  with  a  higher  level  of  resources  and  training,  and  requires 
their  members  to  volunteer  in  advance  for  immediate  call-up  and  deployment. 

As  the  debate  over  competing  priorities  for  national  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams continues,  pressure  is  being  applied  to  reduce  the  resources  devoted  to  the 
nation's  defense  needs.  The  goals  of  cutting  the  budget  deficit,  initiating  and  ex- 
panding several  domestic  programs,  and  establishing  basic  health  care  as  a  national 
entitlements  program  will  create  even  greater  pressure  on  the  defense  budget  in  the 
future.  The  community -based  National  Guard  can  continue  to  serve  as  a  capable 
and  affordable  essential  element  in  the  first  line  of  defense  for  the  nation. 

Several  crucial  questions  arise  as  the  budget  for  defense  is  being  whittled  away. 
One  is  whether  the  forces  proposed  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review  will  be  able  to  conduct 
two  nearly  simultaneous  major  contingency  operations.  Another  is  whether  the  pro- 
posed Total  Force  levels  will  provide  sufficient  deterrent  and  strategic  Reserve  capa- 
oility  to  counter  spontaneous  global  threats  to  the  United  States.  The  answer,  of 
course,  lies  in  having  the  foresight  to  ensure  the  National  Guard  is  maintained  at 
a  level  that  guarantees  it  can  respond  in  any  crisis.  In  recent  months,  the  Russian 
Bear  is  again  a  communist  nation.  Is  the  Cold  War  ready  to  commence  again?  In 
addition,  published  reports  assert  that  Sadam  Hussein  is  capable  of  mounting  sev- 
eral divisions  against  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia  within  12  hours.  History  has  proven 
that  ten  army  divisions  are  not  sufficient  without  a  capable  Reserve  force  to  defend 
our  nation's  interests.  Illustrative  of  this  point  is  the  fact  that  in  WWII,  109  Divi- 
sions were  needed;  in  the  Korean  War,  9  Divisions;  in  Vietnam,  8  Divisions;  in 
Desert  Storm  7  Divisions;  and  now  in  Bosnia  1  Division  (so  far).  Should  we  risk  our 
country's  future  by  not  having  the  strategic  Reserve  force  capable  of  answering  the 
call? 

The  Armv  and  Air  National  Guard  represent  a  stable  force  that  acts  as  a  store- 
house for  skilled  personnel  and  an  cITective  structure  to  retain  skilled  personnel  de- 
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parting  the  active  services  during  the  drawdown.  History  has  proven  that  a  Na- 
tional Guard  unit  cannot  be  reconstituted  as  rapidly  as  the  active  component  units. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  short-sighted  to  reduce  Guard  forces  conunensurately  with 
the  active  force  drawdowns.  The  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  served  with  distinc- 
tion during  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  They  unquestionably  validated 
their  abilities  to  protect  the  home  front  by  supporting  National  Guard  families, 
cities  and  townships  throughout  this  nation  in  united  support  of  our  declared  na- 
tional objectives  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

For  years,  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units  have  competed  with  the  best  of 
their  active  duty  counterparts  and  have  taken  top  honors  home  to  their  states.  The 
National  Guard  has  proven,  time  and  again,  that  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Total  Force. 
For  over  359  years,  in  every  war,  the  combat  records  of  the  National  Guard  prove 
that  the  Guard  will  fight,  and  win,  if,  and  when  it  again  becomes  necessary.  As 
Harry  S.  Truman  said: 

"Of  course  when  the  next  real  fight  comes,  the  civilians  will  come  forward 
just  as  they  did  this  time,  and  win  it  in  spite  of  the  Regular  Army." 

The  Guard  is  your  next  door  neighbor;  she/he  may  be  your  truck  driver,  your  law- 
yer or  your  teacher.  When  the  National  Guard  is  called,  "America  goes  to  warr  The 
Guard  is  family — Americans  at  their  best!  The  National  Guard:  Protectors  of  free- 
dom, defenders  of  peace! 

TTie  Total  Force  policy  was  proven  by  the  military  actions  of  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  and  now  in  Bosnia  that  the  National  Guard,  when  integrated 
as  a  full  partner  in  the  Total  Force,  executed  the  programmed  pre-mobilization  and 
post-mobilization  training  requirements  according  to  plan,  provided  ready  and  capa- 
ble units  in  response  to  mobilization  and  deployment  orders,  and  performed  its  as- 
signed missions.  Force  Structure  is  developed  from  threat  assessment  and  cor- 
responding national  defense  strategy.  But  realistically,  force  structure  is  tailored  by 
the  availability  of  dollars  to  build  and  sustain  the  force.  The  Total  Force  Policy  was 
designed  to  provide  the  most  force  capability  for  the  least  cost.  The  current  steep 
reductions  ramp  for  the  end  strength  and  force  structure  of  the  National  Guard  ap- 
pears to  ignore  the  following  facts: 

•  The  threat  to  national  security  is  far  less  defined  than  during  the  Cold 
War. 

•  The  Active  Components  (AC)  will  be  forcing  quality  trained  personnel 
from  their  careers.  There  will  be  no  opportunity  to  preserve  that  military 
experience  and  skill  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve. 

•  There  is  insufficient  air/sealifl  available  to  immediately  move  all  of  the 
active  contingency  force. 

•  The  National  Guard  is  a  cost-effective  force  multiplier  that  can  complete 
required,  post-mobilization  training  and  be  ready  for  deployment  by  the 
time  airlift,  and  sealift.  are  available. 

•  Unlike  the  Active  Duty  Components,  National  Guard  forces  lack  the  abil- 
ity to  reconstitute  quickly  once  units  are  inactivated  and  community  ties 
severed.  This  inability  is  due  to  several  factors.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire  in- 
dividuals with  certain  skills  and  training  within  a  particular  community.  In 
addition,  an  adequate  facility  to  train  is  not  always  available.  There  are 
also  problems  in  obtaining  necessary  equipment  for  training. 

The  lessons  learned  in  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, evaluated,  or  assimilated  into  the  proposed  defense  strategy.  If  airlift  and 
sealift,  are  not  available  to  transport  a  unit  within  the  first  60  to  90  days,  and/or 
a  unit  is  required  in  the  structure  but  is  not  required  for  immediate  deployment, 
that  force  structure  should  be  placed  in  the  National  Guard. 

EANGUS  believes  that  Congress  has  decided  that  the  modernization  effort  has 
been  worthwhile  and  successfiil.  We  also  believe  that  the  National  Guard  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  an  essential  element  in  the  Nation's  defense  capability  and  will  re- 
ceive new  missions  as  the  review  is  digested  by  the  Congress.  The  National  Guard 
adds  value  to  America  with  the  continuing  "Tnome  town"  support  missions  it  provides 
and  also  through  its  drug  eradication  mission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  EANGUS  believes  the  following  issues  affecting  Enlisted  members 
of  the  National  Guard  deserve  your  consideration: 

personnh:l 

Guard  and  Reserve  Use  of  Commissary:  EANGUS  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  the  costly  and  counterproductive  12-timesa-year  restric- 
tion on  Reservists'  use  of  commissaries.  Today's  Guard  and  Reserve  member  is  being 
increasingly  relied  upon  for  our  nation's  defense  and  deserves  to  be  treated  equi- 
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tably.  The  elimination  of  the  12-time8-a-year  restriction  on  the  use  of  commissaries 
by  Guard  and  Reserve  members  will  allow  additional  use  by  those  already  author- 
ized use  of  the  commissary,  add  no  new  patrons,  and  will  save  DOD  an  estimated 
$13.5  million  annually  in  costs  for  printing,  distributing  and  administering  the  Com- 
missary Privilege  card  (DD  Form  2529)  lor  Guard  and  Reserve  members.  The  De- 
fense Commissary  Agency  has  calculated  that  the  additional  unrestricted  use  of  the 
commissary  by  authorized  Guard  and  Reserve  members  will  require  no  additional 
appropriations. 

Receiving  Retirement  Credit  for  Earned  Inactive  Duty  Training  Points: 
EANGUS  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  change  the  current  law  to  allow 
National  Guard  members  to  be  credited  with  all  inactive  duty  points  earned,  not  to 
exceed  90  points  per  year.  The  National  Guard/Reserves  military  retirement  system 
is  based  upon  points  accumulated  from  active  duty,  authorized  inactive  duty  train- 
ing periods,  and  miscellaneous  military  activities.  Members  must  accumulate  a  min- 
imum number  of  points  annually  to  become  eligible  for  retirement  but  are  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  60  inactive  duty  training  points  per  year  for  retirement  purposes. 
National  Guard/Reserve  members  generally  accumulate  more  than  the  maximum  al- 
lowable points  due  for  performance  of  duties  that  enhance  individual  technical  and 
professional  competence  and  unit  readiness.  However,  they  do  not  receive  credit  for 
much  of  the  training  time  required  to  meet  these  demands.  Currently,  the  training 
reqruirements  for  most  National  Guard  members  demand  more  time  than  the  48 
drills  and  15  days  of  annual  training.  The  point  ceiling  should  be  adjusted  to  more 
accurately  reflect  current  training  requirements. 

Tax  Eieductions  for  Unreimbursed  National  Guard  Expenses:  EANGUS 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
deductions  of  unreimbursed  expenses  as  an  adjustment  to  gross  income,  to  include 
travel  /  transportation,  business  meals,  lodging,  uniform  maintenance,  and  other  ex- 
penses relative  to  National  Guard  participation.  These  expenditures  are  a  direct  and 
unavoidable  result  of  service  on  behalf  of  national  defense.  Members  of  the  National 
Guard  incur  unreimbursed  expenditures  for  travel/transportation  to  drill  sites, 
meals,  lodging,  uniforms  and  duty-related  dues  and  subscriptions.  The  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986  changed  the  treatment  of  these  expenditures  from  reductions  to  adjusted 
gross  income  to  itemized  deductions.  This  change  totally  eliminated  reimbursement 
for  those  individuals  who  do  not  itemize  their  income  taxes  and  also  significantly 
reduced  the  amount  of  allowances  for  those  who  do  itemize. 

FULL-TIME  MANNING 

Equal  Benefits/Privileges  for  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  Title  32  Versus 
Active  Duty  Title  10  Soldiers:  EANGUS  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
to  amend  laws  that  would  give  the  AGR  Title  32  soldier  the  same  equal  benefits/ 
privileges  accorded  his/her  Title  10  counterpart  upon  release  from  said  service  with 
an  honorable  discharge.  Active  duty  Title  10  soldiers  receive  a  specific  list  of  bene- 
fits/privileges when  they  complete  an  active  duty  contractual  agreement  for  Govern- 
ment employment  preference  rights.  AGR  Title  32  soldiers  receive  a  different  list 
for  completing  the  same  contractual  agreement.  Government  agencies,  when  hiring 
these  types  ol  soldiers  for  employment,  have  regulations  that  do  not  give  equal  ben- 
efits/privileges to  AGR  Title  32  soldiers  compared  to  Title  10  Active  Dutv  soldiers. 
AGR  soldiers  are  required  to  maintain  the  same  military  education  and  pnysical  re- 
quirements as  a  Title  10  Active  Duty  soldier.  The  AGR  soldier  stands  ready  to  de- 
fend this  great  nation  and  its  way  of  fife,  the  same  as  a  Title  10  Active  Duty  soldier 
stationed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Special  Retirement  Provisions  for  National  Guard  Technicians:  EANGUS 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  propose  legislation  for  a  special  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  for  National  Guard  Technicians  similar  to  that  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  firefighters  and  air  traffic  controllers  (i.e.  Optional  Retirement  at  age  50 
with  20  years  service  or  at  any  age  with  25  years  service).  Most  National  Guard 
Technicians  are  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  military  organization  where  they 
work  full-time.  The  increased  emphasis  of  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  in  most 
worldwide  defense  scenarios  has  mandated  an  increase  in  unit  readiness  posture. 
This  increased  readiness  posture  has  resulted  in  additional  training  requirements 
and  in  more  rigorous  and  realistic  war  games.  This  true-to-life,  wartime  training 
has  resulted  in  increased  early  Technician  separations  due  to  medical  disqualifica- 
tion or  selective  non-retention  based  on  a  solaier's  or  airman's  inability  to  compete 
with  the  younger  members. 

Full -Time  Support  Manning  for  the  National  Guard:  EANGUS  supports  a 
strong  Active  Army  Advisor  Program  to  enhance  Army  National  Guard  combat  train- 
ing and  readiness  with  Active  Army  leadership  knowledge.  The  National  Guard's 
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role  under  the  Total  Force  Policy  is  substantial  and  requires  hi^  levels  of  readi- 
ness. The  capability  of  National  Guard  units  and  personnel  to  mobilize,  deploy,  inte- 
grate and  operate  was  amply  demonstrated  during  Operation  DESERT  SHIELD/ 
STORM.  The  National  Guard  will  continue  to  play  an  essential  role  in  our  nation's 
defense.  The  level  of  full-time  support  manning  has  a  direct  and  demonstrated  influ- 
ence on  readiness  capability.  Pull-time  support  manning  is  a  pivotal  element  in  pull- 
ing together  the  day-to-day  unit  operations  in  the  functions  of  administration,  per- 
sonnel, supply  and  training  preparations  and  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  training 
by  making  inactive  duty  training  periods  and  annual  training  more  efficient  and  eN 
fective. 

Credit  of  Title  32  Time  Towards  Civil  Service  Computation  Dates: 
EANGUS  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  laws  that  would  give 
the  AGR  Title  32  soldier  the  same  equal  benefits  I  privileges  accorded  his/her  Title 
10,  United  States  Code  (USC)  counterpart  upon  release  from  said  service  with  an 
honorable  discharge.  Federal  law  makes  a  distinction  between  Title  10,  USC  and 
Title  32,  USC  active  duty  in  the  determination  of  civil  service  computation  dates. 
Title  10,  USC  active  military  service  counts  for  credit  in  determination  of  civil  serv- 
ice computation  dates  and  Title  32  active  military  service  is  not  creditable  in  com- 
eutation  of  such  dates.  The  current  situation  creates  a  disincentive  for  Title  32, 
fSC  active  duty  members  to  enter  the  military  technician  force  as  federal  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  National  Guard  members  attend  schools,  annual  training,  and  other 
special  training  in  Title  32,  USC  status,  while  Reserve  members  attend  in  Title  10, 
use  status.  This  inequity  exists  between  components  of  the  selected  Reserve  re- 
garding the  civil  service  computation  dates;  a  basic  issue  of  fairness  demands  reso- 
lution of  the  inequity. 

READINESS 

Stabilizing  the  Force  of  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard:  EANGUS  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  stabilize  the  force 
of  the  Air  and  Army  National  Guard  at  acceptable  levels  to  protect  our  nation  and 
equip  them  with  state-of-the-art  equipment  that  will  ensure  success  in  an  conflict  the 
United  States  must  engage  in.  The  turmoil  that  is  prevalent  in  today's  military  is 
placing  a  burden  on  Guard  units  that  will  cause  irreparable  harm,  such  as  person- 
nel shortages  and  non-duty  MOS  qualified  soldiers.  The  National  Guard  has  served 
admirably  in  every  conflict  where  it  had  adequate  opportunity  for  training  and  was 
fielded  with  modem  equipment  comparable  to  the  enemy.  National  Guard  units  that 
are  armed  with  equipment  no  longer  utilized  by  the  active  force  face  impossible  ob- 
jectives. They  cannot  obtain  Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT)  seats  to  train  new 
enlistees  or  get  parts/services  to  keep  training  and  maintenance  at  acceptable  levels. 
The  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  forces  lack  the  ability  to  reconstitute  quickly 
once  units  are  inactivated  and  community  ties  are  severed.  We  can  never  afford  to 
erode  our  community -based  force.  It  is  essential  that  we  meet  the  requisite  active 
and  Reserve  forces  called  for  in  the  "Bottom-Up  Review"  or  face  the  inevitable  fact 
that  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  will  once  again  be  relegated  to  a  hollow 
force  incapable  of  meeting  the  national  defense  strategy. 

EDUCATIONAL  ISSUES 

The  American  Council  on  Education  Evaluation  of  Reserve  Component 
Schools:  ElANGUS  urges  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  funding  necessary  to  allow  ACE  to  evaluate  all  Reserve  Com- 
ponent schools  for  a  college  level  credit  equivalent  with  the  credits  awarded  Active 
Component  schools.  The  Military  Department  continues  to  move  more  active  duty 
missions  and  units  to  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  However,  there  appears  to 
be  a  lag  in  transferring  benefits  and  services  available  to  active  duty  units  to  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  units.  One  of  those  benefits  is  the  American  Council 
on  Education's  (ACE)  evaluation  of  Reserve  Component  schools  and  training  pro- 
grams on  the  same  basis  as  Active  Component  schools.  Credits  received  from  these 
evaluations  play  an  integral  role  in  a  soldier  wanting  to  return  to  the  civilian  class- 
room. Credits  received  from  these  evaluations  make  it  easier  for  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  to  retain  quality,  motivated,  and  educated  soldiers. 

Retention  of  the  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program:  EANGUS  urges  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  Corigress  of  the  U.S.  to  continue  funding  the  Stu- 
dent Loan  Repayment  Program.  The  Federal  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  many  soldiers  to  reenlist  in  the  National  Guard  to  obtain  as- 
sistance in  paying  off  student  loans.  Many  soldiers  and  airmen  could  not  attend  col- 
lege or  complete  college  without  this  program.  The  program  assists  in  meeting  the 
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Armed  Forces'  goal  of  obtaining  and  retaining  educated,  quality  soldiers,  thus  main- 
taining a  quality  force. 

Retaining  Incentives/Continuing  Education/Job  Skills  Training  for  Na- 
tional Guard  Members:  ElANGUS  urges  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  to  reinstate  and 
maintain  the  Selective  Reserve  Incentive  Program.  Military  downsizing  is  forcing 
highly  qualified  and  trained  individuals  from  the  Total  Force.  Retaining  these  indi- 
viduals is  more  cost-effective  than  recruiting  untrained  individuals.  Much  of  the 
education  «md  training  gained  by  National  Guard  members  may  also  be  applied  to 
private  sector  occupations  and  vocations  requiring  critical  technology  skills — trained 
personnel  put  value  into  America! 

Noncommissioned  Officer  E!ducation  Courses:  ElANGUS  urges  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase  funding  for  train- 
ing of  the  Noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army  National  Guard.  Members  of  the 
National  Guard  have  an  ever  increasing  role  as  an  integral  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  Results  from  FORSCOM  Operational  Readiness  Inspections  indi- 
cate that  the  National  Guard  Senior  NCO  Corps  could  be  strengthened  and  made 
more  effective  by  continuing  military  education.  Funding  for  schools  has  decreased 
drastically  in  the  last  2  years  and  is  expected  to  diminish  even  more. 

MEDICAL  ISSUES 

Affiliation/Retention  Incentives  for  National  Guard  Health/Medical  Pro- 
fessionals: Physicians  and  other  health  professionals  are  highly  critical  to  the  mis- 
sion readiness  and  mission  capability  of  the  National  Guard  during  any  activation. 
Physicians  and  other  health  professionals  must  complete  uniquely  long,  involved 
and  very  expensive  training  and  education  to  meet  qualifications  to  practice  their 
profession.  Physicians  and  other  health  professionals  must  sacrifice  considerable 
time  from  already  demanding  private  practice  responsibilities  to  affiliate  and  par- 
ticipate as  traditional  Guard  members.  National  Guard  physicians  place  their  pri- 
vate practice  in  considerable  jeopardy  of  catastrophic  damage  if  activated  long-term 
for  State  or  National  emergency.  Public  Law  96-284  provides  for  incentives  for  pro- 
fessionals in  active  forces.  Legislation  providing  appropriate  affiliation/retention  in- 
centives does  not  exist  that  will  provioe  support,  protection  or  motivation  to  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals  to  affiliate  and/or  retain  membership  within  the 
National  Guard. 

Medical  Coverage  for  Guard  Members  and  Their  Families:  EANGUS  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  medical 
coverage  for  Guard  members  and  their  families.  The  National  Guard  member  swears 
a  dual  allegiance  to  defend  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  states  and  territories 
s/he  resides  in  and  serves.  Historically,  activated  National  Guard  members  have 
served  with  distinction  in  all  of  our  nation's  wars  and  when  U.S.  forces  were  de- 
ployed to  the  Persian  Gulf,  National  Guard  members  composed  20  percent  of  the 
deployment.  In  addition.  National  Guard  members  provide  civil  defense  and  drug 
interdiction  functions.  Medical  coverage  is  as  important  a  recruitment  and  retention 
benefit  for  National  Guard  members  as  for  the  members  of  the  active  components. 
It  also  improves  the  quality  of  life  for  Guard  members  and  their  families. 

COUNTERDRUG  OPERATION 

Support  for  Coiinterdrug  Missions   and   Demand   Reduction   Programs: 

EANGIIS  strongly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  support  long-term  National  Guard  funding  for  the  sustainment  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  C-4  networks  required  for  counterdrug  operational  missions  and  procure- 
ment and  upgrade  of  equipment  uniquely  suited  to  support  counterdrug  interdiction 
and  surveillance  operations.  The  drug  problem  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  do- 
mestic threat  to  national  security  confronting  this  country.  The  impact  of  illicit 
drugs  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  caused  more  than  80,000  crack 
babies  to  be  bom  annually  with  resultant  medical  and  special  education  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $800  million  per  year.  The  National  Guard  represents  the  principle  De- 
partment of  Defense  support  conduit  to  law  enforcement  agencies  for  counterdrug 
missions.  Drug  interdiction  and  border  surveillance  operations  are  essential  to  the 
mission  and  require  a  low  profile  for  success.  Most  existing  military  reconnaissance 
systems  are  too  complex,  expensive  and  manpwwcr  intensive  for  the  drug  interdic- 
tion and  border  surveillance  missions.  The  National  Guard  requires  a  tailored  sur- 
veillance system  configured  on  existing  air  platforms  to  provide  around-the-clock 
surveillance  and  command  and  control  capability  to  operating  agencies.  The  current 
inventory  of  Army  National  Guard  aircraft,  capable  of  providing  the  surveillance  es- 
sential lor  successful  interdiction  is  limited  in  quantity,  is  rapidly  becoming  non- 
supportable  logistically  and  is  scheduled  to  be  retired  from  the  Army  National 
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Guard  inventory.  The  ultimate  solution  to  the  drug  crisis  is  demand  reduction,  pre- 
vention and  education.  Current  initiatives,  and  those  in  the  planning  stages  spon- 
sored by  various  National  Guard  entities,  have  been  readily  accepted  and  com- 
mended within  the  nation's  school  system.  The  expansion  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve demand  reduction  involvement  is  a  cost  effective  expenditure  of  defense  funds. 
A  coordinated  effort  in  support  of  demand  reduction  is  essential  to  success  in  con- 
fronting drug  abuse. 

The  results  for  1995  are: 


Cash  $292,691,536 

Marijuana: 

Cultivated  1,951.687 

Noncultivated  103,000,536 

Processed  820.763 

Cocaine  150,197 

Heroin 1,631 

Opium  158 

Hashish  16,631 

Arrests 100,816 


Total  $398,733,955 

employer/employee  support 

Tax  Credit  to  Employers:  ElANGUS  supports  tax  credit  to  employers  who  em- 
ploy members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  The  National  Guard/Reserve 
make  up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Total  Force.  When  members  take  time  off  from 
their  civilian  jobs  to  maintain  proficiency  in  their  military  specialties,  employers 
face  scheduling,  staffing  and  financial  problems  in  their  absence  yet  patriotically 
comply  with  federal  laws  concerning  entitlement  of  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Preserve. 

Continued  Support  of  the  Employer  Support  Program:  EANGUS  urges  the 
promotion  of  a  strong  employer  support  program  and  recommends  enactment  of  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  encourage  employers  to  enthusiastically  support  a  strong  Re- 
serve component  force.  Never  before  in  the  nation's  history  has  the  country  de- 
manded more  from,  or  been  more  dependent  upon  the  Reserve  component  forces. 
The  support  of  the  business  community  is  vital  to  maintain  the  militia  tradition 
that  has  kept  our  country  strong.  The  Reserve  component  forces  can  exf)ect  to  be 
mobilized  periodically  in  times  of  community  need  to  provide  a  response  to  emer- 
gencies. A  significant  number  of  Guard  members  who  turn  down  reenlistment  do  so 
because  of  conflicts  between  their  civilian  jobs  and  military  commitments. 

Continued  Support  of  the  Family  Assistance  Program:  ElANGUS  supports 
efforts  to  promote  a  strong  family  assistance  plan  and  to  continue  to  enact  programs 
and  policies  to  elevate  the  Reserve  component  force  family  to  the  priority  deserved. 
The  support  of  the  family  is  integral  to  the  readiness  of  the  Reserve  component 
forces.  The  family  faces  hardships  in  peacetime  while  soldiers  are  accomplishing  re- 

guired  training.  The  family  faces  severe  hardships  when  soldiers  are  mobilized.  The 
leserve  comfwnent  force  can  only  perform  its  duties  in  an  exceptional  manner  when 
family  is  well  cared  for. 

Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Investigate  the  Finan- 
cial Plirfit  of  Self-Employed  Reservists  Who  Were  Activated  for  "Operation 
Desert  Storm"  and  to  Reconsider  Passage  of  Legislation  to  Provide  Relief: 
EANGUS  recommends  that  Congress  pass  legislation  in  accordance  with  other  disas- 
ter loan  criteria  to  provide  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  self-employed  Reservists. 
Self-employed  recalled  Reservists  contribute  to  the  readiness,  preparedness  and 
combat  capability  of  the  coalition  forces  that  participated  in  Operation  Desert 
Storm."  Many  self-employed  Reservists  across  the  country  have  found  themselves  in 
dire  financial  straits  as  a  result  of  their  absence  from  their  businesses  during  "Oper- 
ation Desert  Storm."  The  effect  on  these  self-employed  Reservists'  businesses  is  as 
disEistrous  as  a  Hood  or  other  natural  disaster.  These  individuals  are  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  sacrificed  much  to  serve  their  country  and  warrant  proper  consideration 
from  the  Government  they  risked  their  lives  for. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  is  grateful 
to  the  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  allowing  us 
to  share  our  views  on  these  vital  issues.  I  would  like  to  encourage  you  on  benalf 
of  our  Enlisted  members  to  pursue  these  suggestions  as  they  play  a  significant  role 
in  the  ability  of  the  National  Guard  to  recruit,  train  and  retain  quality,  professional 
personnel  and  therefore  will  directly  impact  our  ability  to  live  up  to  our  commitment 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  Total  Force.  EANGUS  offers  its  services  to  you  in  any  way 
you  may  deem  appropriate  to  assist  the  Subcommittee  and  staff  in  prioritizing  and 
achieving  the  preceding  recommendations. 


Prepared  Statement  by  James  E.  Lokovic,  USAF  (Ret.)  Director,  Military  and 
Government  Relations,  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  committee  members,  last  year,  this  committee 
supported  important  initiatives  that  sent  a  message  to  the  enlisted  military  commu- 
nity. It  told  tnem  that  their  service  and  sacrifice  are  honored,  and  that  the  quality 
of  their  lives  is  important  to  this  Congress.  On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  active  and 
retired  members  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  F'orce  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  that 
AFSA  represents,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  further  on  these  initia- 
tives suggesting  where  further  improvement  may  be  necessary. 

Since  this  nation  is  committed  to  an  all-volunteer  force,  so  too  must  it  commit  it- 
self to  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  those  who  serve.  To  do  less  would  jeop- 
ardize readiness,  recruiting  and  retention.  It  is  clear  to  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion that"  a  prime  concern  beyond  the  number  of  those  serving  is  the  quality  of  those 
individuals  who  commit  to  making  the  military  a  career.  Two  key  goals  that  this 
committee  can  directly  address  are  ensuring  a  decent  standard  of  living  through  in- 
flation-protected pay  and  allowances,  and  by  ensuring  hi^-quality  places  to  live 
and  work. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the  all-volunteer  force  is  married.  So, 
in  addition  to  those  who  are  single  or  unaccompanied  on  their  tours  of  duty,  the 
needs  of  the  military  family  (often  left  behind  during  deployments)  have  become  in- 
creasingly important.  Finally,  while  retirees  are  grateful  that  their  Cost-of- Living 
Adjustment  (COLAi)  situation  has  been  resolved  (for  the  time  being,  at  least),  other 
areas  remain  of  concern  to  them.  I  will  now  address  those  and  other  quality-of-life 
concerns. 

1.  Active  Duty  Pay:  Those  who  are  paid  the  least  in  our  all-volunteer  force  are 
its  enlisted  memoers.  Inflation  protection  is  critical  for  them.  As  the  enlisted  force 
assumes  more  and  more  duties  formerly  carried  out  by  officers,  so  too  should  that 
increased  contribution  be  recognized  in  the  way  we  compensate  them.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  active  duty  pay  is  approximately  13  percent  below  the  pay  of  com- 
parable civilian  jobs.  Because  pay  raises,  by  current  law,  are  mandated  to  be  the 
full  Employment  Cost  Index  (ECI)  minus  one-half  of  a  percentage  point,  it  is  guar- 
anteed that  they  will  continue  to  fall  further  behind  tne  actual  inflation  rate  (as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index)  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  military 
members  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living.  The  ECI  is  not  an  indicator 
of  the  true  cost  of  living,  because  it  does  not  refiect  the  overall  inflation  rate. 

Recommendation:  At  least  for  enlisted  members,  a  full  catch-up  pay  raise  should 
be  provided.  However,  since  that  may  not  be  economically  feasible  at  this  time,  their 
annual  pay  raises  should  at  least  be  given  at  the  full,  actual  infiation  rate. 

2.  Military  Construction:  An  extremely  important  endeavor  is  maintaining  the 
quality  of  the  infrastructure  that  allows  the  military  mission  to  be  achieved.  This 
is  expensive  and  gets  more  expensive  as  facilities  become  older  and  more  costly  to 
maintain.  Surprismgly,  of  the  387,000  DOD-owned  or  leased  homes  (all  services),  64 
percent  are  classified  as  unsuitable.  The  cost  of  deferred  maintenance,  repair,  revi- 
talization  and  replacement  would  be  approximately  around  $20  billion  and  would 
take  30  years  to  fix  at  today's  levels  of  projected  funding.  In  addition,  62  percent 
of  dormitories  are  subject  to  overcrowding,  are  in  poor  condition  and  suffer  a  lack 
of  amenities.  Revitalization  and  maintenance  backlogs  are  now  in  excess  of  $9  bil- 
lion. We  need  to  continue  the  important  progress  you  made  in  this  area  last  year 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

Due  to  financial  considerations,  as  in  other  areas  of  our  society,  enlisted  military 
families  are  usually  find  both  parents  working.  Accordingly,  affordable,  accessible 
child  care  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  to  these  young  men  and  women.  Child 
care  is  essential  because  the  majority  of  the  300,000  children  12  years  of  age  and 
younger  are  from  single-parent,  dual -military  or  dual-working  families.  Child  Devel- 
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opment  Centers  (CDC)  have  become  one  of  the  most  important  Air  F'orce  programs 
on  military  bases,  particularly  for  junior  enlisted  members.  While  military  parents 
must  pay  for  care  in  on-base  CDCS,  DOD  helps  subsidize  these  programs.  Off-base 
care  can  cost  two  to  four  times  more  than  CDC  care.  While  CDCs  currently  have 
the  capacity  to  provide  care  for  48,988  children  per  day,  there  are  36,949  children 
unable  to  find  CDC  space.  Current  plans  to  expand  capacity  would  do  so  by  only 
13,000  spaces  over  the  next  5  years,  meeting  only  65  f)ercent  of  the  need  for  child 
care.  An  additional  24,000  spaces  are  needed  to  provide  care  for  children  ages  0- 
5  (who  are  the  most  expensive  to  provide  care  for  off-base),  while  over  12,000  spaces 
are  required  for  before-  and  after-school  care  for  children  ages  6-12.  Additionally, 
there  is  only  enough  approved  funding  for  57  percent  of  the  CDCs'  staffing  needs. 
This  particularly  hmits  infant  and  toddler  care,  because  one  worker  is  needed  for 
every  four  children  in  this  age  groijp. 

Recommendation:  AFSA  leels  D(JD  should  continue  with  plans  to  utilize  private 
sector  resources  in  meeting  construction  needs.  However,  it  must  do  so  on^  with 
careful  oversight  by  your  committee  and  DOD.  While  current  construction  meth- 
odologies for  building  and  maintaining  housing  and  other  facilities  need  improve- 
ment, the  ultimate  responsibility  for  successful  implementation  and  oversight  of  a 
new  system  is  the  government's.  For  child  care  especially,  further  funding  author- 
ization is  needed  for  both  construction  and  staffing  requirements.  The  enlisted  force 
needs  greater  help  in  this  area. 

3.  Allowances:  The  5.2  percent  increase  in  the  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 
(BAQ)  for  fiscal  year  1996  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  BAQ  and  the 
Variable  Housing  Allowance,  combined,  still  do  not  eqjal  85  percent  o?  ofT-base 
housing  costs.  Currently,  they  are  about  80.5  percent.  Another  issue  particularly 
tough  on  enlisted  members  is  that  out-of-pocket  costs  associated  with  permanent 
change-of-station  moves  are  still  too  high  for  many  military  families,  and  some  costs 
associated  with  a  military  move  are  borne  by  the  member  and  his  family.  Also,  par- 
ticularly among  members  of  the  reserve  component,  all  expenses  associated  with 
military  training  and  duty  are  not  currently  reimbursed. 

Recommendation:  AFSA  calls  on  this  committee  to  support  a  similar  increase  in 
the  BAQ  rate  as  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization.  The  goal 
should  once  again  be  that  BAQ  and  the  VHA  rate,  combined,  cover  85  percent  of 
off-base  housing  costs.  Further,  it  is  fair-  to  increase  allowances,  or  at  least  provide 
tax  relief,  to  cover  costs  associated  with  permanent  changes-of-station  including: 
Mileage  allowances;  removal  and  reinstallation  of  catalytic  converters;  vehicle  stor- 
age for  members  assigned  to  overseas  locations  with  restrictions  on  the  shipment 
of  vehicles  (Japan,  for  example);  and,  an  increase  in  the  dislocation  allowance. 

4.  Health  Care:  One  area  that  causes  particular  consternation  among  the  mili- 
tary retired  community  is  the  promise  of  free,  lifetime  health  care  for  the  military 
member  and  his  spouse.  While  I  won't  waste  this  committee's  time  recounting  the 
process  by  which  this  promise  has  been  broken,  the  following  situations  unfortu- 
nately are  the  case: 

a.  Access  for  a  large  group  of  military  beneficiaries  is  less  than  promised 
or  nonexistent.  Base  closures  and  cutbacks  in  the  Military  Health  Services 
System  have  ended  space-available  access  for  many,  especially  older  mili- 
tary retirees.  Further,  current  law  prohibits  participation  in  the  TRICARE 
system  past  age  65.  In  no  other  sector  of  our  society  is  a  particular  group 
of  beneficiaries  cast  out  of  its  health  care  system  simply  because  they  reacn 
Medicare  age.  Medicare  is  an  inadequate  substitute  lor  these  beneficiaries, 
especially  in  the  area  of  pharmaceuticals,  which  Medicare  does  not  cover. 
Nor  does  Medicare  fund  preventative  care  such  as  for  periodic  physicals, 
prostate  cancer  screenings,  colorectal  screenings,  etc.  While  it  seems  to 
AFSA  that  proactive,  preventative  programs  would  probably  save  money,  it 
seems  we  are  also  caught  in  a  set  way  of  spending  and  doing  business,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  senior  citizens. 

b.  For  those  under  65,  the  CHAMPUS  Maximum  Allowable  Charge  (CMAC) 
continues  to  cause  many  problems.  Current  law  says  that  providers  can 
charge  beneficiaries  only  15  percent  above  the  CMA(J  for  medical  care  and 
procedures.  However,  that  law  has  no  "teeth"  other  than  the  possibility  of 
the  provider  losing  CHAMPUS  reimbursement.  Because  of  low  reimburse- 
ment rates,  this  is  hardly  much  of  a  penalty.  The  result  is  a  significant 
number  of  beneficiaries  finding  difficulties  with  their  providers  overcharg- 
ing them,  and  they  must  go  through  a  significant  process  in  order  to  receive 
reimbursement. 

Recommendation:  Congress  must  pass  Medicare  subvention  to  allow  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  to  reimburse  DOD  for  care  in  military  medical  facili- 
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ties.  If  this  does  not  happen,  then  allow  Medicare-eligible  militaiy  retirees  to  remain 
in  the  TRICARE  system  and  to  use  TRICARE  Standard  (CHAMPUS)  as  a  second 
payer  to  Medicare.  Further,  the  TRICARE  mail-order  and  retail  network  pharmacy 
programs  should  be  expanded  to  include  all  over-65  beneficiaries — not  just  those  in 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  areas.  Stronger  "teeth"  should  be  given  to  the  CMAC 
law  so  that  providers  follow  it  more  strictly  and  beneficiaries  are  not  reduced  to  tak- 
ing action  against  providers  in  order  to  settle  their  billing  charges.  In  short,  we  urge 
you  to  act  to  help  mlfill  the  promise  of  health  care  that  those  who  make  it  a  career 
can  depend  on. 

5.  Co8t-of-Living  Adjustments  (COLA)  and  the  Survivor  Benefit  Program 
(SBP):  Current  law  dictates  that  annual  increases  in  the  SBP  program  occur  on 
January  1,  based  on  the  CPI  established  for  that  particular  year.  The  CPI  also  dic- 
tates how  much  the  annual  retired  pay  COLAs  will  be  that  year.  However,  even 
when  COLAs  are  delayed,  the  SBP  premium  increase  occurs  on  January  1  as  if  the 
COLA  had  been  given.  The  net  effect  is  a  loss  in  actual  retired  pay  until  the  annual 
COLA  is  effective.  Additionally,  as  the  members  of  this  committee  well  know,  one 
particularly  inviting  target  for  budget  reduction  is  military  retirement.  Last  year, 
members  of  Congress  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  by 
altering  the  retirement  formula  for  those  who  were  then  on  active  duty,  but  who 
had  already  served  a  minimum  of  15  years.  Again  and  again,  we  see  certain  mem- 
bers of  Congress  looking  at  ways  to  alter  the  military  retiree's  retirement  formula 
or  COIuAs — not  for  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  service,  but  for  those  currently 
on  duty,  working  toward  retirement,  or  who  have  already  retired.  Beyond  the  ethi- 
cal questions  such  legislative  initiatives  raise,  it  is  particularly  onerous  that  those 
who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  a  long  period  of  time  are  being  singled  out  for 
such  treatment. 

Recommendation:  AFSA  urges  this  committee  to  include  language  in  the  fiscal 
year  1997  Authorization  Bill  that  dictates  that  SBP  premium  increases  cannot  occur 
until  the  same  time  as  COLA  increases.  We  also  urge  you  to  stand  up  for  the  mili- 
tary retiree  in  protecting  military  retirement  programs  and  beneftts.  If  these  program 
are  to  be  changed  for  the  sake  of  saving  dollars,  they  should  be  changed  only  for 
those  not  yet  serving.  The  enlisted  military  men  and  women  who  served  honorably 
for  a  career  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Surely,  they  were  greatly  responsible 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  our  citizens  enjoy  today. 

6.  Commissaries:  This  committee  has  a  historical  obligation  to  those  who  serve, 
and  over  the  years,  it  has  implemented  programs  that  have  built  a  sound  military. 
One  of  the  products  of  those  efTorts  was  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Since  then,  our 
military  forces  have  been  downsizing,  and  our  nation  has  looked  for  ways  to  econo- 
mize while  still  protecting  its  vital  interests.  One  area  of  sharp  concern  is  that  of 
the  commissary  benefit,  which  is  absolutely  relied  upon  and  is  so  important,  particu- 
larly to  enlisted  active  and  retired  military  members.  It,  too,  is  a  major  career  incen- 
tive. Studies  and  discussion  continue  on  privatizing  the  commissary  system,  or 
changing  it  for  one  or  more  groups  (such  as  retirees,  dependents  and  survivors). 
AFSA  foresees  that,  because  of  profit  motives,  privatization  might  well  lead  to  the 
closure  of  commissaries  in  remote  areas.  This  would  harm  enlisted  members  sta- 
tioned in  those  places.  Private  contractors  would  not  operate  commissaries  in  these 
places  because  tney  would  not  be  economical.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  current  sys- 
tem, which  guarantees  that  most  military  members  have  access  to  the  commissary's 
food  cost  savings,  which  helps  them  stretch  their  lower  rates  of  pay.  The  com- 
missary benefit  is  non-pay  compensation  that  is  very  important  to  the  financial 
well-being  of  enlisted  families.  In  addition,  retirees,  dependents  and  survivors  were 
promised,  as  part  of  their  enlistment  package,  lifetime  use  of  the  current  com- 
missary system.  Changing  the  system  for  them  in  any  way  would  be  the  breaking 
of  another  longstanding  promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  you  will  be  looking  at  the  administration's  "Perform- 
ance Based  Organization"  (PBO)  initiative  as  it  relates  to  the  Defense  Commissary 
Agency  (DeCA).  The  proposed  changes  in  labor  and  procurement  laws  and  3-year 
budgeting  could,  in  fact,  be  beneficial  to  the  commissary  system.  However,  we  urge 
you  to  closely  scrutinize  the  details  once  they  are  available.  One  such  detail  would 
be  that,  under  a  PBO  arrangement,  DECA  continue  to  be  headed  by  a  general  offi- 
cer rather  than,  as  the  proposal  suggests,  a  civilian  under  contract.  Maintaining  a 
military  presence  in  DECA  is  crucial  to  keeping  a  military  perspective  within  the 
agency  and  an  appreciation  of  the  need  to  protect  the  benefit. 

Recommendation:  Include  language  in  the  1997  Authorization  Bill  that  would  spe- 
cifically prevent  any  changes  in  the  current  commissary  system  without  congres- 
sional approval.  Further,  when  studying  PBO  legislation,  carefully  scrutinize  the  de- 
tails, and  ensure  that  a  military  official  remains  as  the  head  of  DECA. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  AFSA  and  the  enlisted  component  that  it  represents  appreciate  ev- 
erything that  you  did  to  support  them  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  including  an  ac- 
tive duty  pay  raise  and  an  overall  focus  on  quality-of-life  issues.  Military  retirees 
also  appreciate  your  effort  in  stopping  the  ill-advised  initiative  to  change  the  mili- 
tary retirement  formula  known  as  the  "High-One  Plan,"  and  in  securing  COLA  fair- 
ness for  military  retirees.  AFSA  is  certain  that  your  efforts  will  continue  this  ses- 
sion, and  believe  that  the  suggested  solutions  would  help  your  deliberations.  As  al- 
ways, AFSA  is  ready  to  assist  you  in  matters  of  mutual  concern. 


Prepared  Statement  of  the  Military  Coalition 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee:  The  Military  Coali- 
tion (TMC)  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the  Chairman  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Personnel  for 
allowing  TMC  to  express  its  views  on  these  important  health  care  issues.  This  state- 
ment provides  the  collective  views  of  the  following  military  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions which  represent  approximately  3.5  million  members  of  the  seven  uniformed 
services,  officer  and  enlisted,  active,  reserve  and  retired  plus  their  families  and  sur- 
vivors. 

•  Air  Force  Association 

•  Army  Aviation  Association  of  America 

•  Association  of  the  United  States  Army 

•  Chief  Warrant  Officer  and  Warrant  Officer  Association,  United  States 
Coast  Guard 

•  Conmiissioned  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Inc. 

•  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

•  Fleet  Reserve  Association 

•  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 

•  Marine  Corps  League 

•  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association 

•  Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 

•  National  Military  Family  Association 

•  Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association 

•  Reserve  Officers  Association 

•  The  National  Order  of  Battlefield  Commissions 

•  The  Retired  Enlisted  Association 

•  The  Retired  Officers  Association 

•  United  Armed  Forces  Association 

•  United  States  Army  Warrant  Officers  Association 

•  United  States  Coast  Guard  Chief  Petty  Officers  Association 

introduction 

The  Coalition's  Health  Alternatives  Reform  Task  Force  (CHART)  conducted  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  possible  alternatives  to  the  current  health  care  benefit  pro- 
vided to  all  uniformed  services  members  and  their  families.  The  objective  of  CHART 
was  to  offer  alternatives  to  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  member  associations  that 
would  improve  access  for  non-active  duty  beneficiaries  to  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  sponsored  health  care  programs  and  better  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
beneficiaries. 

CHART  considered  four  alternatives: 

(1)  Medicare  reimbursement  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  care  provided 
to  uniformed  services  beneficiaries  in  the  Military  Health  Services  System 
(MHSS) — referred  to  in  this  study  as  Medicare  subvention 

(2)  CHAMPUS  Second  Payer  to  Medicare 

(3)  Worldwide  Prescription  Coverage  for  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries 

(4)  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP) 

These  alternatives  were  deteimined  to  offer  a  range  of  improvements  that  would 
satisfy  the  objectives  of  the  CHART  study.  They  represent  a  range  of  fixes  from  the 
restoration  of  some  benefits  that  are  lost  when  a  beneficiary  is  no  longer  eligible 
for  CHAMPUS  and  its  valued  pharmacy  benefit,  to  a  total  cross-over  to  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefit  Program  (FEHBP). 
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UPETIMB  COMMITMENT 

Uniformed  services  retirees  have  always  been  led  to  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  medical  care  in  military  hospitals  following  retirement.  In  brief,  this  lifetime 
right  had  its  genesis  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  where  service  mem- 
bers made  a  monthly  contribution  to  pay  for  such  care  over  a  period  of  145  years — 
a  contribution  that  continued  after  retirement.  When  the  contribution  was  discon- 
tinued in  1943,  the  hearings  made  clear  that  members  were  to  retain  the  ri^t  to 
care.  It  is  equally  clear  that  members  of  the  other  services  have  always  been  led 
to  believe  they  would  be  provided  care  for  life  in  military  treatment  facilities.  The 
assurance  of  such  care  was  one  of  the  important  factors  in  inducing  service  mem- 
bers to  endure  the  extraordinary  demands  and  personal  sacrifices  inherent  with  a 
career  in  uniform. 

In  1965,  Congress  enacted  Medicare  legislation.  One  year  later,  as  a  means  of  fur- 
ther improving  the  military  health  benefit  for  non-active  duty  beneficiaries,  Con- 
gress established  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices (CHAMPUS).  In  adopting  this  legislation  and  limiting  CHAMPUS  to  age  65,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  reasoned  ".  .  .  military  retirees  would  continue 
to  have  two  medical  programs  upon  reaching  age  65 — the  use  of  the  military  m.edical 
facilities  on  a  space  available  basis  and  the  Social  Security  Medicare  program. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  two  remaining  medical  sources  would 
provide  a  fair  program  of  assistance." 

If  the  retired  service  member  did  not  have  an  implied  right  to  hospital  care,  the 
Government  would  have  no  responsibility  to  provide  such  care.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  key  officials  have  acknowledged  that  the  Government  has  a  responsibility  in 
this  area.  It  was  affirmed  clearly  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Projects,  OfTice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  during 
hearings  on  the  1963  military  pay  bill.  More  recently,  this  obligation  was  reaffirmed 
in  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Stepnen  Joseph,  MD,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs,  at  a  hearing  before  the  House  Government  Reform  and  Oversight 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service.  On  September  12,  1995,  Dr.  Joseph  ac- 
knowledged that  recruiters  and  commanders  had  led  members  to  believe  that  they 
had  a  lifetime  commitment  to  miHtary  health  care.  While  Dr.  Joseph  did  not  stipu- 
late that  the  commitment  was  a  contractual  obligation,  he  stated  that  there  was  an 
implied  moral  commitment  to  provide  health  care  to  those  currently  serving  and 
those  who  retired  following  their  service  careers.  A  review  of  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion literature  further  corroborates  the  implied,  if  not  real,  commitment  to  lifetime 
health  care  by  the  Services  to  all  uniformea  services  beneficiaries. 

MEDICAL  COVERAGE  SECOND  TO  MOST? 

Unfortunately,  the  American  public — and  many  in  Congress — have  the 
misperception  that  uniformed  services  retirees  have  better-than-average  health  care 
benefits.  This  is  a  myth.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  virtually  the  only  large  em- 
ployer that  terminates  its  retirees'  health  coverage  when  they  turn  65. 

In  contrast,  nearly  all  of  the  largest  U.S.  corporate  and  Government  employers 
provide  their  retirees  substantial  emplover-paid  health  coverage  in  addition  to  Medi- 
care. Data  from  a  1994  survey  by  Hay  Associates  (one  of  the  nation's  most  respected 
firms  in  the  area  of  employee  benefits),  indicates  that  the  majority  of  corporate  em- 
ployers provide  at  least  some  employer-paid  coverage  in  addition  to  Medicare — and 
the  larger  the  employer,  the  more  they  provide.  The  Department  of  Defense — ^^Ameri- 
ca's largest  employer — does  not  stack  up  well  in  this  department.  The  gap  is  even 
wider  when  the  uniformed  services'  health  care  package  is  compared  to  the  benefit 
alTTorded  to  employees  who  have  retired  from  the  very  largest  private  sector  corpora- 
tions. For  example,  the  five  largest  U.S.  corporations  either  fund  virtually  the  entire 
health  care  premium  (including  heavily  subsidized  prescription  drug  benefits)  or  cap 
their  retirees'  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  at  modest  levels. 

HEALTH  PLANS  OF  THE  FIVE  LARGEST  U.S.  CORPORATIONS  FOR  THEIR  RETIRED  MEDICARE- 
ELIGIBLE  EMPLOYEES 
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HEALTH  PLANS  OF  THE  FIVE  LARGEST  U.S.  CORPORATIONS  FOR  THEIR  RETIRED  MEDICARE- 
ELIGIBLE  EMPLOYEES— Continued 
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In  a  similar  vein,  the  United  States  Government  provides  significantly  subsidized 
health  care  insurance  coverage  for  retired  Federal  civilian  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies— including  retired  Members  of  Congress  and  retired  Congressional  staff  mem- 
bers. Yet,  over  the  years,  administration  and  Congressional  cost  containment  efforts 
have  progressively  stripped  older  uniformed  services  retirees  of  nearly  all  DOD- 
fundea  health  benefits. 

For  generations,  military  health  care  has  been  touted  as  second  to  none.  It  is  past 
time  to  recognize  that,  compared  to  what  is  provided  by  other  large  employers.  Med- 
icare-eligible uniformed  services  beneficiaries'  health  care  has  become  second  to  al- 
most all  others.  Service  members  who  have  given  their  country  decades  of  service 
and  sacrifice  deserve  better. 

TRENDS  FOR  ACCESS  TO  CARE  IN  MILITARY  TREATMENT  FACILITIES  (MTFS)  (1996-2000) 

The  greatest  problem  facing  all  retirees  and  their  families  who  rely  on  military 
medicine  for  their  health  care  is  the  increasing  decline  of  access  to  care  in  military 
treatment  facilities  (MTFs).  A  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  report  (Restruc- 
turing Military  Medical  Care,  July  1995)  states  that  although  70  percent  of  the  total 
eligible  uniformed  services  population  currently  lives  within  40  miles  of  a  military 
hospital,  only  55  percent  of  the  age  65  and  older  Medicare-eligible  population  live 
this  close.  This  situation  will  be  exacerbated  by  continuing  base  closures  which  have 
closed  or  will  close  39  MTFs  and  downsize  many  others.  GAO  reports  that  the  mili- 
tary drawdown  has  also  resulted  in  an  8  percent  reduction  of  military  medical  per- 
sonnel since  1991  and  will  further  reduce  it  by  another  8  percent  by  the  year  2000. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries,  DOD,  with  Congressional 
direction,  is  implementing  the  TRICARE  program  throughout  the  CONUS  by  Sep- 
tember 1997.  TRICARE  F*rime  is  designed  to  provide  improved  access  to  health  care 
in  MTFs  for  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  at  a  lower  cost  for  many  than  under 
TRICARE  Standard.  However,  according  to  a  Gallup  study  completed  in  December 
1994  for  The  Military  Coalition,  only  about  30  percent  of  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries 
will  choose  the  Prime  option.  The  balance  will  stay  with  TRICARE  Standard  or  use 
employer  provided  health  insurance  if  they  or  their  spouses  are  employed  (DOD  es- 
timates that  about  2  million  of  the  8.4  million  uniformed  services  beneficiaries  have 
private  health  insurance). 

Approximately  1.168  million  uniformed  services  beneficiaries  age  65  and  older  are 
entitled  to  Medicare  insurance  coverage  (projected  to  increase  to  1.436  million  by 
2002).  They  are  also  eligible  to  receive  health  care  in  DOD  operated  military  treat- 
ment facilities,  but  only  on  a  "space  available"  basis.  Althougn  exact  figures  are  not 
available,  DOD  estimates  that  an  equivalent  of  about  30  percent,  or  324,000  of  these 
dual-eligible  beneficiaries,  regularly  use  the  military  health  care  system.  DOD  pays 
an  estimated  $1.4  billion  per  year  out  of  its  annua]  appropriations  to  deliver  health 
care  services  to  this  population.  Most  of  the  remaining  beneficiaries  use  providers 
in  the  civilian  community  under  standard  Medicare. 

Although  TRICARE  will  provide  improved  access  to  health  care  in  the  MTF  for 
CHAMPUS  eligibles  who  enroll  in  TRICARE  IVime,  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries 
will  be  denied  the  oppwrtunity  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  unless  Congress  intercedes.  It 
is  anticipated  that  space-available  care  in  the  MTFs  will  become  increasingly  lim- 
ited for  those  beneficiaries  who  do  not,  or  cannot,  enroll  in  TRICARE  IVime  since 
hospital  commanders  will  have  to  provide  care  in  the  MTF  on  a  priority  basis  to 
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TRICARE  Prime  enrollees.  As  space-available  care  becomes  limited,  so  too  will  ac- 
cess to  the  military  pharmacy. 

THE  PLUSES  AND  MINUSES  OF  TRICARE 

TRICARE  PRIME 

The  TRICARE  Program  is  functioning  in  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Hawaii, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  the  western  part  of  Louisiana.  TRICARE  Prime, 
the  HMO  part  of  TRICARE,  is  receiving  favoraole  marks  in  many  of  these  regions. 
In  particular,  the  civilian  sector  of  Prime  in  the  State  of  Washington  has  received 
rave  reviews  for  their  proactive  customer  service.  Female  beneficiaries  have  been 
mailed  breast  cancer  profile  forms  to  fill  out  and  they  receive  comprehensive  replies 
on  the  diagnostic  schedule  best  suited  to  their  individual  cases.  When  patients  in- 
quire about  appointments  for  Pap  smears  or  mammograms,  they  are  asked  if  they 
want  to  schedule  their  physical  at  the  same  time!  To  most  uniformed  services  bene- 
ficiaries, these  are  unheard  of  services! 

However,  Prime  beneficiaries  are  not  pleased  when  they  are  forced  to  use  a  civil- 
ian network  provider  and  incur  out-of-pocket  expenses.  Twelve  dollars  a  visit  in  the 
civilian  network  may  not  seem  high  to  some,  but  three  children  with  a  strep  throat 
infection  could  easily  cost  a  fanriily  $72  for  an  initial  and  follow  up  visit.  For  families 
accustomed  to  free  care  in  an  MTF,  a  $72  bill  is  a  shock!  Some  retirees  who  enrolled 
in  Prime  were  unable  to  pay  the  full  enrollment  fee  at  one  time.  The  Coalition  is, 
therefore,  grateful  that  this  Committee  and  Congress  included  a  provision  in  P.L. 
104-106  to  allow  these  retirees  to  pay  this  fee  quarterly  without  having  to  pay  an 
administrative  fee  which  had  previously  increased  their  cost. 

TRICARE  STANDARD 

Non-Availability  Statements  Restrict  Choice:  TRICARE  Standard,  which  is 
billed  as  the  plan  that  allows  choice  for  beneficiaries,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
burdensome  and  restrictive.  Beneficiaries  have  long  lived  with  the  requirement  for 
a  Non-Availability  Statement  (NAS).  The  need  for  a  NAS,  in  fact,  restricts  bene- 
ficiary choice  in  cases  of  non-emergency  inpatient  and  fourteen  outpatient  proce- 
dures. If  the  care  a  private  physician  orders  is  available  within  the  MTF,  the  MTF 
commander  can  refuse  to  issue  a  NAS  and  CHAMPUS  will  not  share  the  cost  of  that 
care  if  it  is  provided  by  the  civilian  physician.  To  make  matters  more  complex, 
DOD)  requires  a  Medical  Necessity  Statement  which  now  restricts  beneficiary  choice 
further.  According  to  DOD's  contractor  for  Regions  7  and  8,  a  beneficiary  seeking 
non-emergency  inpatient  care  or  one  of  the  14  outpatient  procedures  must  go  to  a 
Health  Benefit  Advisor  (HBA)  and  get  a  review  request  form  and  give  it  to  their 

f»rivate  physician.  The  physician  must  then  call  the  contractor  no  later  than  30  days 
rom  the  date  the  patient  obtained  the  review  request  forms  and  no  later  than  3 
working  days  prior  to  the  planned  inpatient  admission  or  outpatient  procedure  to 
validate  that  the  care  is  medically  necessary.  The  contractor  has  2  working  days  to 
decide  if  the  care  is  medically  necessary.  If  the  care  is  determined  to  be  necessary, 
both  the  HBA  and  the  physician  are  notified.  The  HBA  then  determines  if  the  care 
can  be  provided  in  the  MTF.  If  care  cannot  be  provided  in  the  MTF,  the  HBA  issues 
a  regular  NAS  for  inpatient  care  or  a  0-NAS  for  outpatient  care.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  if  the  beneficiary  does  not  receive  both  an  0-NAS  and  an  NAS,  CHAMPUS 
will  not  share  the  cost  of  care  delivered  in  the  civilian  setting. 

DOD  has  the  authority  to  impose  yet  another  NAS  restriction — the  Restricted 
Non-Availability  Statement  (R-NAS).  An  R-NAS  is  used  in  some  locations  where 
TRICARE  is  operating.  It  requires  the  HBA  to  ascertain  if  the  care  ordered  by  the 
beneficiary's  private  physician  is  available,  not  only  within  an  MTF,  but  also  within 
the  civilian  provider  network  which  has  been  set  up  by  a  contractor  under  a  DOD 
Managed  Care  Support  Contract.  If  care  is  not  available  within  an  MTF,  but  is 
available  in  the  civilian  network,  an  R-NAS  will  not  be  issued.  At  this  point,  DOD 
has  implemented  the  R-NAS  requirement  only  in  California. 

The  significant  point  of  all  of  these  controls  is  that  receipt  of  an  NAS,  O-NAS 
or  R-NAS  still  does  not  guarantee  that  CHAMPUS  wiU  share  the  cost  of 
care  provided  in  the  civilian  sector.  The  final  decision  on  whether  or  not 
CHAMPUS  will  share  the  cost  of  care  can  be  made  several  years  afler  the  care  is 
received.  More  details  are  revealed  in  the  enclosed  news  article  at  the  end  of  this 
testimony. 

The  principal  reason  a  beneficiary  would  chose  TRICARE  Standard,  with  its  cost- 
ly deductibles  and  copayments,  is  to  retain  freedom  of  choice.  Yet,  it  is  that  very 
freedom  that  is  being  restricted.  TRICARE  Standard  looks  more  and  more  like  the 
worst  kind  of  HMO,  where  restrictions  are  imposed  on  beneficiaries,  but  unlike 
HMOs,  beneficiaries  receive  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  care! 
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Other  beneficiaries  are  willing  to  gamble  that  their  families  will  remain  healthy 
and  will  not  incur  deductibles,  copayments  and  enrollment  fees.  Finally,  many 
CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  who  do  not  live  within  a  TRICARE  Prime  service 
area  have  no  choice  but  to  use  TRICARE  Standard  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to 
its  higher  out-of-pocket  cost. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Coalition  does  not  believe  that  these  restrictions 
belong  in  a  program  bUled  as  one  that  offers  choice. 

DOD's  115  Percent  Rule  Reduces  CHAMPUS  BeneHt:  Beneficiaries  who  have 
primary  insurance  through  another  source,  such  as  a  spouse's  employer  or  a  retir- 
ee's civilian  employer,  are  being  restricted  in  their  choice  of  healtn  care  providers. 
DOD  has  determined  that  the  115  percent  Rule,  i.e.,  limiting  payment  to  115  per- 
cent of  the  CHAMPUS  Maximum  Allowable  Charge  (CMAC),  applies  in  cases  where 
the  first  payer  is  not  CHAMPUS.  Before  this  ruling  was  implemented  last  fall,  bene- 
ficiaries with  other  health  insurance  had  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice  as 
CHAMPUS  acted  as  a  supf)lement  to  their  primary  insurance.  This  "coordination  of 
benefits"  policy  usually  paid  the  beneficiary's  entire  bill.  These  beneficiaries  were 
able  to  seek  care  without  determining  if  the  provider  was  willing  to  accept  the 
CMAC  as  payment  in  full.  Now,  in  order  to  have  the  cost  of  their  care  totally  cov- 
ered, these  beneficiaries  will  pay  whatever  premium  they  have  been  paying  for  their 
employer  provided  insurance  and  may  have  to  buy  a  CHAMPUS  supplement  policy 
too!  To  illustrate  the  cost  implications,  two  scenarios,  one  before  the  new  DOD  rul- 
ing and  one  after,  are  provided  below: 


Before:  •  After: ' 

Physician's  charge  $2,000            Physician's  charge  $2,000 

Private  insurance  payment  1,600            Private  insurance  payment  1.600 

CHAMPUS  allowable  1.000            CHAMPUS  allowable  1,000 

CHAMPUS  payment 400            115  percent  of  CMAC 1,150 

Patient's  payment  CHAMPUS  payment 0 

Patient  potential  liability  400 

'CHAMPUS  paid  the  entire  difference  because  it  was  less  than  what  it  would  have  paid  had  it  been  the  primary  payer  The  benefiaaiy 
was  not  liable  for  any  cost 

'Because  the  payment  by  private  msurance  was  more  than  IIS  percent  of  CMAC.  CHAMPUS  pays  nothmj  The  beneficiary  now  must  pay 
$400  or  protest  the  charfe  and  endure  the  hassle  of  {ettin£  the  provider  to  adjust  rts  bill  to  the  115  percent  CMAC  level 

Although  this  provision  was  intended  to  save  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  money,  it 
has  created  more  problems  than  savings.  Some  non-participating  providers  have 
charged  beyond  the  1 15  percent  limit  and  the  patient  must  then  either  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost  or  try  to  get  the  provider  to  come  back  into  line  with  the  115  percent 
limit.  Either  way,  it  is  the  patient  who  must  act  as  the  enforcer,  not  DOD,  which 

f)laces  an  undue  burden  on  the  patient.  Furthermore,  DOD  has  no  real  way  to  en- 
brce  the  115  percent  limit  other  than  sending  an  "educational  letter"  to  a  provider 
who  charges  too  much,  informing  him  of  the  maximum  allowable  charge,  the  billing 
limit  and  requesting  a  refund  be  provided  to  the  patient  within  30  days.  If  the  pro- 
vider does  not  comply  with  the  letter,  DOD's  only  recourse  is  to  deny  him  participa- 
tion as  a  CHAMPUS  provider.  This  penalizes  any  patient  who  may  not  realize  the 
provider  is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  CHAMPUS  provider,  since  the  patient  may  find 
nis  claim  has  been  denied.  Further,  this  method  of  penalizing  the  provider  decreases 
the  number  of  CHAMPUS  providers  available  to  beneficiaries,  and  does  not  afiect 
the  provider  in  the  slightest.  Although  DOD  has  had  a  good  compliance  rate  when 
"education"  letters  have  been  sent  to  providers  who  have  overcharged  CHAMPUS 
patients,  DOD  also  acknowledges  it  nas  no  idea  how  many  of  tnese  providers 
promptly  stopped  seeing  CHAMPUS  patients  altogether. 

We  need  tnis  Committee's  help  in  addressing  this  very  serious  issue.  Al- 
though we  understand  this  115  percent  balance  billing  limit  is  in  line  with  Medi- 
care's balance  billing  limit.  Medicare  has  statutory  authority  to  fine  physicians  who 
overbill  Medicare  patients.  DOD  has  no  such  authority,  and  their  only  recourse  of 
barring  providers  from  the  CHAMPUS  in  cases  of  noncompliance  only  hurts  the 
beneficiary.  Unlike  the  Medicare  law  which  imposes  fines  on  violators  who  exceed 
the  115  percent  limit,  the  CHAMPUS  law  has  no  teeth  in  it.  The  Coalition  rec- 
ommenos  that  the  CHAMPUS  116  percent  restriction,  either  be  repealed  or 
revised  to  impose  the  same  sanctions  on  CHAMPUS  providers  as  exist  for 
Medicare  scofllaws.  Further,  the  Coalition  recommends  that  this  Commit- 
tee consider  legislation  that  requires  providers  who  treat  Medicare  pa- 
tients, to  also  treat  CHAMPUS  patient  as  is  now  the  law  for  hospitals. 
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CHART'S  ALTERNATIVES  FX)R  MILITARY  HEALTH  REFORM 

The  following  sections  provide  CHARTs  evaluation  of  the  four  alternatives  for  im- 
proving access  to  quality  health  care  for  uniformed  services  beneficiaries. 

Medicare  Subvention 

The  Military  Coalition  has  sought  legislation  for  the  past  6  years,  and  mounted 
a  particularly  intensive  effort  in  the  104th  Congress,  to  change  Section  1876  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395)  to  allow  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion (HCFA)  to  reimburse  DOD  for  the  care  provided  to  Medicare  eligible  uniformed 
services  retirees  and  their  spouses  in  the  Military  Health  Services  J^stem  (MHSS), 
a  concept  called  Medicare  subvention.  Current  law  prohibits  Medicare  payments  to 
federal  providers  of  health  care  services  and,  therefore,  precludes  the  Department 
of  Defense  from  being  reimbursed  for  the  care  provided  to  Medicare-eligible  uni- 
formed services  beneficiaries. 

Without  subvention,  beneficiaries  under  age  66  who  are  enrolled  in 
TRICAB£  Prime  will  be  pushed  out  of  the  program  when  they  become  Med- 
icare-eligible at  age  65  and  join  those  already  disenfranchised.  Further,  as 
military  and  civilian  networks  are  sized  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  the  en- 
rolled population,  access  to  "space  available"  care  in  MTFs  will  diminish  greatly. 
The  net  effect  is  that  older  retirees  and  their  spouses  will  be  shut  out  of  a  system 
of  health  care  they  thought  would  always  be  there  for  them.  Thus,  with  no  space 
available  care,  "lock-out"  Trom  the  MTFs  will  occur,  unless  Congress  amends  the  law 
to  permit  Medicare  subvention. 

CHART  recognizes  that  the  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  1996  contains  a  "Sense 
of  Congress"  provision  which  calls  for  DOD  to  develop  a  program  for  Medicare  eligi- 
ble beneficiaries  to  have  access  to  adequate  health  services  in  regions  where 
TRICARE  has  been  implemented.  We  applaud  this  Committee  for  that  stand  and 
hope  that  the  viability  of  subvention  can  be  tested  soon.  This  Committee  can  help 
by  supporting  appropriate  legislation,  such  as  S.  1487.  Conducting  a  test 
demonstration,  as  proposed  in  S.  1487,  may  be  the  only  way  to  resolve  the 
funding  question  and  validate  the  financial  viability  of  subvention. 

Definition  of  Medicare  Subvention:  When  CHART  speaks  of  Medicare  sub- 
vention, it  is  in  the  context  of  having  Medicare  reimburse  DOD  for  care  provided 
to  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  on  Doth  a  capitated  and  a  fee-for  service  basis. 
Under  this  fundamental  definition  of  subvention,  when  a  Medicare-eligible  bene- 
ficiary is  enrolled  in  TRICARE  Prime,  that  individual  would  be  able  to  use  the  en- 
tire network  of  providers  as  well  as  the  MTF.  Those  not  enrolled  would  be  allowed 
to  use  MTFs  on  a  space  available  basis  with  Medicare  reimbursing  DOD  for  the  cost 
of  such  care. 

DOD's  Proposed  Test  Redefines  Subvention:  Under  DOD's  plan  for  a  Medi- 
care subvention  demonstration  program,  Dr.  Stephen  Joseph,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Afi'airs,  proposes  to  conduct  a  test  in  two  regions.  Region  6 
(Texas,  Oklahoma,  western  Louisiana  and  Arkansas)  and  Region  11  (Washington 
and  Oregon)  are  mentioned  frequently  as  the  likely  sites.  In  detailing  the  test  con- 
cept to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA),  Dr.  Joseph  proposed 
that  DOD  continue  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  current  level  of  support  for  Medicare-eligi- 
ble beneficiaries  and  that  HCFA  would  pay  only  for  new  patients  above  the  current 
threshold.  The  test  would  last  for  3  years,  beginning  in  October  1996.  Only  bene- 
ficiaries residing  in  the  MTF  service  areas  ana  using  the  MTFs  in  the  regions  over 
the  past  2  years,  and  beneficiaries  who  turn  65  on,  or  after  October  1,  1996,  would 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  test. 

Under  the  parameters  of  this  test.  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  who  enroll  in 
TRICARE  Prime  would  receive  care  only  in  the  MTFs  and  would  not  be  able  to 
access  the  network  of  civilian  health  care  providers.  This  policy  is  too  restrictive  and 
poses  several  problems. 

•  It  has  the  potential  of  displacing  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  cur- 
rently enrollea  in  TRICARE  Prime  from  the  MTF  and  forcing  them  to  use 
civilian  providers  with  subsequent  co-payments  and  loss  of  continuity  of 
care. 

•  It  would  force  beneficiaries  under  65,  who  are  already  enrolled  in 
TRICARE  Prime  and  using  the  full  range  of  civilian  providers,  to  transfer 
to  care  only  in  MTFs  when  they  turn  65,  thus  compromising  their  continu- 
ity of  care. 

•  MTFs  are  already  having  difficulties  with  providing  basic  primary  care 
because  they  lack  sufficient  primary  care  managers.  If  the  MTFs  are  to  be 
responsible  for  providing  the  entire  spectrum  oT  care  for  Medicare-eligible 
beneficiaries  enrolled  in  TRICARE  Prime,  they  will  have  to  either  hire  more 
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civilian  family  practice  physicians  or  buy  these  services  from  the  outside 
(and  one  presumes  from  even  outside  the  civilian  network  of  providers), 
thus  driving  up  the  cost  of  care. 
The  Coalition  does  not  support  DOD's  limited  concept  of  Medicare  Subvention 
where  care  is  only  provided  in  the  MTF.  Rather,  the  Coalition  views  Medicare  Sub- 
vention as  allowing  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  to  access  the  entire  network  of  care 
in  TRICARE  Prime,  with  reimbursement  on  a  capitated  or  fee-for-service  basis. 

On  that  basis,  the  Medicare  Subvention  alternative  offers  the  following  pluses  and 
minuses: 


Pluses 


Minuses 


•  Ensures  eligibility  for  enrollment  in  TKICARE 
Prime 

•  Enables  more  beneficiaries  to  receive  care  in 
M¥s 

•  Enhances  overall  recruiting  and  retention  of 
medical  personnel 

•  Contributes  to  and  maintains  medical  readi- 
ness 

•  Provides  a  revenue  source  for  the  MHSS 

•  Generates  savings  for  OOD  and  Medicare 


Benefits  only  about  30  percent  of  the  Medicare- 
eligible  beneficiaries;  fails  to  provide  a  uniform 
benefit  for  all  beneficiaries 
Could  lead  to  a  decrease  of  DOO  funding  by 
amount  of  Medicare  reimbursement 
Could  displace  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries 
from  the  MTF 

Would  not  provide  access  to  beneficiaries  over- 
seas 


Conclusion:  If  subvention  becomes  a  reality,  it  will  benefit  about  30  percent  of 
Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries.  Due  to  its  limited  application,  subvention  should  be 
pursued  as  only  one  of  the  approaches  for  improving  the  health  care  benefit  so  it 
more  closely  meets  the  long-standing  commitment  to  lifetime  care. 

Worldwide  Prescription  Drug  Coverage 

Even  before  the  advent  of  TRICARE,  MTF  commanders  were  gradually  limiting 
access  to  the  MTF  pharmacy.  As  pharmaceutical  budgets  were  cut  back,  MTF  com- 
manders began  to  drop  some  of  the  more  expensive,  less  widely  used  pharma- 
ceuticals. Some  MTF  conmianders  also  began  to  restrict  access  by  honoring  only 
those  prescriptions  written  by  military  physicians,  instead  of  also  accepting  pre- 
scriptions written  by  civilian  physicians.  This  limiting  policy  means  that  retirees 
must  struggle  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  the  MTF  to  obtain  a  prescription  pre- 
viously written  by  a  civilian  provider.  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  still  have  ac- 
cess to  an  affordable  prescription  benefit.  However,  Medicare  does  not  provide  drug 
coverage,  and  only  three  of  the  ten  standardized  Medicare  supplemental  insurance 
policies  provide  a  prescription  benefit.  These  Medigap  policies  are  relatively  expen- 
sive and  only  provide  limited  coverage  ($250  deductible  and  50  percent  copayment). 
Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  Medicare  "at-risk"  HMOs  offer  a  prescription  benefit.  How- 
ever, only  68  percent  of  all  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  belong  to  one  of  these 
HMOs  and  these  HMOs  are  not  available  in  all  regions  of  the  country.  With  the 
high  cost  of  pharmaceuticals,  it  is  little  wonder  that  CHART  has  anecdotal  evidence 
that  military  retirees  have  been  willing  to  drive  long  distances  in  order  to  fill  their 
prescriptions  at  an  MTF. 

A  worldwide  prescription  drug  benefit  for  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  addressing  the  inequity  and  confusion  created  by  "locking-out" 
these  beneficiaries  from  TRICARE.  This  benefit  could  be  provided  by  DOD  in  a 
number  of  ways.  DOD  could  pick  up  75  percent  of  the  prescription  cost  and  the  ben- 
eficiary would  pay  the  rest  as  is  the  case  with  CHAMPUS.  This  method  would  prob- 
ably require  a  catastrophic  cap  of  between  $1,000-$3,0(X)  to  protect  beneficiaries 
against  extreme  prescription  expenses.  Alternatively,  if  DOD  were  to  expand  the 
mail-order  prescription  program,  a  fiat  rate  could  be  charged  per  prescription  (such 
as  the  current  $8  per  prescription).  A  catastrophic  cap  would  not  be  required  under 
this  method.  A  third  option  would  be  for  DOD  to  contract  with  the  Veterans  Affairs 
to  allow  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  to  purchase  their  pharmaceuticals  through 
the  VA's  Mail  Service  Pharmacy  program. 

The  Worldwide  Prescription  Drug  Coverage  alternative  ofTers  the  following  pluses 
and  minuses: 
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PIVSM 

•  Reduces  out-of-pocket  drug  costs  for  Medicare- 
eligible  txneficianes 

•  Restores  a  valued  t)enefit  that  is  lost  when 
beneficiairies  become  Medicare-eligible 

•  Partially  fulfills  promises  of  health  care  for  life 

•  Provides    prescriptions    for    retirees    residing 
overseas 


Minuses 

Only  a  partial  fix  of  the  health  benefit  for  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  Medicare-eligible 
Could  lead  to  pressures  to  impose  fees  on 
beneficiaries  who  currently  receive  prescriptions 
in  MTFs 


Conclusion:  This  alternative  would  provide  a  worldwide  prescription  drug  benefit 
to  all  beneficiaries,  regardless  of  age  or  status,  and  address  the  number  one  problem 
faced  by  Medicare-eligible  retirees.  Although  this  benefit  does  not  address  other 
problems  faced  by  Medicare  and  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries,  it  does  not  nega- 
tively affect  this  population  either. 

Champus  Second  Payer 

CHAMPUS  as  Second  Payer — Deflnition:  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
CHAMPUS  as  second  payer  to  Medicare  might  work.  The  first  payment  method  is 
a  "coordination  of  benefits"  approach.  The  second  method  is  "benefits  less  benefits." 
Under  both  methods,  Medicare  must  first  pay  all  allowable  amounts  before  a  claim 
can  be  filed  with  CHAMPUS.  Under  both  methods,  CHAMI'US  deductibles  must  be 
met  before  CHAMPUS  pays  anything. 

•  *<]^oordination  of  Benefits" — Under  this  approach,  Medicare  and 
CHAMPUS  benefits  are  additive,  but  in  a  restrictive  way  as  noted  earlier, 
and  CHAMPUS  now  only  pays  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  proce- 
dure and  what  Medicare  paid,  up  to  115  percent  of  Medicare  maximum  al- 
lowable charge  in  the  case  of  non-participating  Medicare  providers. 
CHAMPUS  also  pays  its  share  (75  f)ercent  of  CHAMPUS  maximum  allow- 
able charges)  for  procedures  and  services  not  covered  by  Medicare  (such  as 
prescription  benefits).  Most  beneficiaries,  except  those  with  medical  needs 
not  covered  by  Medicare,  (e.g.  extensive  psychiatric  care  or  prohibitively 
high  prescription  drug  demands)  should  not  require  a  CHAMPUS  or  Medi- 
care supplemental  policy. 

•  "Benefits  less  Benefits'* — Under  this  approach,  a  beneficiary's  reim- 
bursement is  limited  to  whichever  program  provides  the  greater  benefit. 
CHAMPUS  pays  only  those  allowable  charges  above  what  Medicare  pays. 
CHAMPUS  will  not  pay  anything  if  its  allowable  charge  is  less  than  Medi- 
care's. However,  CHAMPUS  will  still  pay  its  share  for  services  not  covered 
by  Medicare.  Under  this  payment  method,  most  beneficiaries  would  prob- 
ably need  a  CHAMPUS  or  Medicare  supplemental  policy. 

In  order  for  CHAMPUS  to  serve  as  second  payer  to  Medicare,  beneficiaries  should 
be  enrolled  in  Medicare  Part  B  or  if  overseas,  pay  a  premium  comparable  to  Medi- 
care Part  B  premiums.  According  to  DOD,  93  percent  of  Medicare-eligible  military 
retirees  are  already  enrolled  in  tne  Part  B  program.  For  the  7  percent  of  Medicare 
eligible  beneficiaries  who  did  not  enroll  in  Part  B  the  late  enrollment  penalty  should 
be  waived. 

The  CHAMPUS  Second  Payer  alternative  offers  the  following  pluses  and  minuses: 


Pluses 


Minuses 


•  Provides  prescription  drug  coverage  to  Medi- 
care-eligibles 

•  Provides  Medicare-eligiWe  retirees  broader 
health  coverage  at  lower  cost 

•  Would  increase  DOD's  financial  incentive  to 
treat  Medicare-eligibles  which  would  then  im- 
prove access  to  medical  care  through  the 
MHSS 

•  Provides  military  a  unique  benefit  which  like 
FEHBP,  serves  as  second  payer  to  Medicare 

•  Restores  benefit  to  retirees  residing  overseas 


•  May  prove  very  expensive  because  it  has  the 
same  inherent  cost  overrun  potential  as 
CHAMPUS 

•  May  be  viewed  as  a  panacea  when  it  benefits 
only  the  Medicare-eligible  beneficiary  population 

•  OSO  and  the  Services  already  are  on  record  as 
opposing  S  69.  a  "Benefits  less  Benefits"  bill 
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Conclusion:  CHAMPUS  as  second  payer  addresses  the  dilemma  faced  by  older 
retirees  who  are  eligible  for  Medicare  and  find  themselves  slowly  pushed  out  of  the 
military  medical  system.  This  option  also  provides  relief  to  Medicare-eligible  retirees 
living  overseas  who  have  no  overseas  Medicare  benefit  and  also  have  little  or  no  ac- 
cess to  MTFS.  However,  this  option  does  not  address  the  problems  faced  by 
CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  who  may  be  having  difficulties  with  CHAMPUS  or 
with  the  direct  care  military  medical  system. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFIT  PROGRAM  (FEHBP) 

The  case  for  the  FEHBP  option  is  that  it  could  favorably  impact  the  entire  uni- 
formed services  community.  It  does  not  limit  its  scope  to  only  one  segment  of  the 
beneficiary  population  (i.e.  Medicare-eligible  retirees). 

FEHBP  provides  several  types  of  health  insurance  plans  including  fee-for-services 
plans,  such  as  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  and  prepaid  managed  care  plans,  such  as 
HMOs  like  Kaiser.  It  has  the  widest  range  of  choice  of  any  alternative  being  consid- 
ered by  CHART.  FEHBP  has  7  national  plans  and  well  over  400  plans  throughout 
the  world.  None  of  the  plans  have  any  preexisting  restrictions. 

The  CBO  published  its  study  of  an  FEHBP  alternative  entitled  "CBO  Paper:  Re- 
structuring Military  Medical  Care"  in  July  1995.  It  recommended  that  DOD  con- 
sider a  total  restructuring  of  military  health  care.  Given  the  downsizing  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  CBO  reconrmiended  that  all  non-active  duty  beneficiaries  be 
moved  to  FEHBP  and  be  provided  care  on  the  same  basis  as  other  federal  civilians 
and  annuitants.  FEHBP  has  an  average  Government  subsidy  of  72  percent,  not  to 
exceed  75  percent  of  any  plan.  By  limiting  military  medicine  to  the  care  of  active 
duty  members  and  performing  readiness  training  and  contingency  operations  exclu- 
sively, in  offering  FEHBP  to  non-active  duty  beneficiaries,  DOD  could  reduce  its 
overall  peacetime  health  care  cost  from  $9  billion  per  year  to  $7.3  billion,  a  savings 
of  $1.7  billion  per  year.  The  CBO  considered  other  options  using  higher  levels  of 
Government  subsidies  (e.g.  85  percent  subsidy  to  conform  to  private  sector  norms 
and  100  percent  subsidy),  but  tnese  resulted  in  higher  costs  to  DOD  than  the  cur- 
rent system  and  thus  CBO  concluded  they  were  not  fiscally  viable. 

The  House  Government  Reform  and  Oversight  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  has  also  shown  interest  in  the  FEHBP  alternative.  Its  Chairman,  John 
Mica  (R-FL)  and  Ranking  Member,  Jim  Moran  (D-VA),  held  hearings  on  September 
12,  1995,  to  evaluate  the  viability  of  extending  FEHBP  to  all  uniformed  services 
beneficiaries,  excluding  active  duty  members. 

In  1996,  the  maximum  Government  payment  for  the  health  plan  premium  is 
$1,599  for  individual  only  (SelO  and  $3,432  for  a  family  enrollment.  A  beneficiary 
would  pay  an  annual  family  premium  of  about  $1,377  for  the  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
Standard  plan.  Premiums  for  HMOs  would  vary  slightly  depending  on  location. 
CHART  believes  that  if  FEHBP  were  offered  to  all  nonactive  duty  beneficiaries,  ac- 
tive duty  family  premiums  should  be  subsidized  by  DOD  at  100  percent.  This  would 
continue  DOD's  current  commitment  to  provide  virtually  all  health  care  services 
without  cost  to  the  active  duty  member,  except  for  some  small  copays  which  are  re- 

guired  by  the  specific  plan  selected  by  the  family.  Further,  the  CBO  assumed  that 
lOD  would  pay  the  Medicare  Part  B  premiums  for  all  Medicare-eligible  retirees  and 
their  spouses  and  any  late  enrollment  penalties  they  might  incur.  However,  if  bene- 
ficiaries continue  to  pay  Part  B  premiums  as  they  do  now,  which  CHART  considered 
to  be  more  reasonable,  the  cost  to  DOD  could  be  reduced  substantially.  According 
to  CBO,  the  cost  to  DOD  with  a  100  percent  subsidy  would  be  $9,186  billion  per 
year  (about  $186  million  more  than  what  DOD  spends  today  on  peacetime  health 
care)  which  is  more  than  the  savings  that  would  be  realized  from  downsizing  the 
direct  care  system  and  eliminating  CHAMPUS.  If  the  active  duty  family  subsidy 
were  set  at  85  percent,  the  cost  to  DOD  would  be  $8.6  billion  ($400  million  less  than 
the  current  peacetime  portion).  If  the  beneficiary  paid  the  Part  B  premium,  the  cost 
of  each  of  these  options  would  be  reduced  by  $632  million.  The  cost  of  FEHBP  to 
the  beneficiary,  in  addition  to  the  Part  B  premium  of  $510  per  year  (1996),  would 
vary  based  on  the  type  of  plan  selected,  but  would  be  approximately  $560  per  year 
(or  $1,400  per  family). 

FEHBP  would  permit  retirees  to  know  what  their  premiums  are  and  what  they 
will  receive  in  benefits.  They  could  buy  the  peace  of  mind  they  currently  cannot  get 
from  CHAMPUS.  Medicare-eligible  retirees  could  be  better  off  with  the  FEHBP  as 
a  wraparound  to  Medicare.  FEHBP  premiums  are  less  expensive  than  Medicare 
supplemental  policies.  Additionally,  uniformed  services  beneficiaries  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  FEHBP  combined  with  Medicare  would  have  a  measure  of  protection 
against  future  changes  in  Medicare.  A  better,  more  economical  benefit  for  those  age 
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65  and  older  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  world.  Those  who  preferred 
their  current  coverage  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  enroll  in  FEHBP. 

This  alternative,  however,  raises  the  issue  of  affordability  for  lower  grade  retirees 
and  survivors.  There  is  considerable  concern,  based  on  experience  with  the  low  en- 
listed participation  in  the  premium-based  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  (6.5  percent  of  re- 
tired pay  or  about  $75  per  month  for  the  typical  enlisted  retiree),  that  imposing  pre- 
miums on  lower  grade  retirees  will  cause  a  significant  number  to  forego  health  cov- 
erage. 

CHART  has  some  serious  concerns  as  to  how  FEHBP  might  impact  medical  readi- 
ness and  recruiting  and  retention  of  health  care  personnel.  Dr.  Stephen  Joseph,  MD, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (ASD/HA)  took  issue  with  the  CBO 
position  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  National  Security  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Personnel  on  March  30,  1995,  and  again  before  the  House 
Government  Reform  and  Oversight  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  on 
September  12,  1995.  Dr.  Joseph  stated  that  peacetime  health  care  and  readiness 
training  are  inseparable. 

Both  the  CBO  and  the  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions  spoke  very  favorably 
about  FEHBP.  CBO  assumes  that  if  the  size  of  the  MHSS  is  reduced  by  50  percent 
or  more,  FEHBP  could  be  a  viable  option.  The  CBO  report  points  out  that  the  cost 
of  closing  MTFs  could  be  substantial  and  could  defer  the  realization  of  savings  for 
several  years.  Further,  FEHBP  would  ensure  that,  as  reductions  occur,  DOD  will 
not  be  forced  to  abandon  its  beneficiaries. 

FEHBP  alternative  offers  the  following  pluses  and  minuses: 


Pluses 


Minuses 


•  Market  based,  consumer  driven  health  benefits 
program  for  all  federal  civilians,  including 
Members  of  Congress 

•  Provides  federal  civilian  beneficiaries  lifetime 
access  to  health  care 

•  Wide  choice  of  health  plans,  including  fee-for- 
service,  PPOs  and  HMOs 

•  Up  to  100  percent  prescription  drug  coverage  if 
beneficiary  elects  FEHBP  as  wraparound  to 
Medicare 

•  Up  to  100  percent  prescription  drug  coverage  if 
survivors  beneficiary  elects  FEHBP  as  wrap- 
around to  Medicare 

•  Lower  cost  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  than 
most  Medicare  supplementals  and  provides 
more  coverage 

•  Good  for  "snow  birds"  and  families  who 
choose  to  stay  at  home  of  record  during  de- 
ployment 

•  Provides  good  coverage  for  military  personnel 
assigned  to  remote  Ixations 

•  No  preexisting  conditions  prohibitions 

•  Annual  open  season 

•  Supplemental  insurance  not  recommended 

•  Assures  health  care  for  retirees  who  reside  or 
travel  overseas 


•  Since  beneficiaries  must  pay  annual  premiums, 
it  could  cost  active  duty  families  and  younger 
retirees  more  than  they  are  spending  now 

•  Would  abrogate  the  promise  of  free  lifetime 
health  care 

•  Could  impose  an  unaffordable  financial  burden 
on  lower  income  retirees  and  survivors 

Potential  Minuses 

•  Could  end  CHAMPUS/TRICARE  Standard  and 
Extra  programs 

•  Might  not  be  feasible  without  a  reduction  of 
about  50  percent  in  the  Military  Health  Services 
System 

•  Risk  of  cost-shifting  to  retirees 

•  Could  adversely  impact  Medical  readiness 


Conclusion:  This  alternative  would  provide  a  uniformed,  defined  benefit  with 
less  restrictions  and  provide  a  broader  range  of  choices  for  all  beneficiaries.  For 
Medicare-eligible  uniformed  services  beneficiaries,  F'EHBP  provides  an  excellent 
wraparound  benefit  to  Medicare  doing  so  in  the  very  same  way  as  it  does  for  retired 
federal  civilians,  retired  Members  of  Congress  and  retired  Congressional  staff  mem- 
bers. Importantly,  it  provides  better  coverage  at  less  cost  than  commercial  Medicare 
supplements. 

SUMMARY  OF  COST  BY  OPTION 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  selected  characteristics  of  CHART'S  alternatives. 
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SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHART  ALTERNATIVES 


Number 

Eli{ible 

(Pn>i-1999) 


Estimated 
Numbs 
Usin( 
Benefit 


Cost 


•Pay- Go" 
Implications 


Subvention  

Worldwide  Prescnptnn  

CHAMPUS  Second  Payer: 

— Coordination  of  Benefits  

— Benefits  less  Benefits 

FEHBP'— Total  

—Active  Duty  (100%  subsidy)  ... 

—CHAMPUS  Ret.  (72%  subsidy) 

—Medicare  Ret.'  (72%  subsidy) 


1.168.000 
1.168.000 

1.168.000 

1.168,000 

6,700,000 
2,400.000 

3.132.000 

1,168.000 


324,000 

(28%) 

,168,000 

(100%) 

,110.000 

(95%) 
110.000 

(95%) 
710,000 
400.000 
(100%) 
200,000 

(38%) 
110,000 

(95%) 


$1.48 
$558M 

$2  38 

$138 

$85548 
$38256 

$16738 

$30568 


Yes 

No 

Possible 

No 

Questionable 
Questionable 

Questionable 

Questionable 


'Assumes  beneficiary  pays  Part  B  premiums  and  Part  6  late  enrollment  penalties  are  waived 
'(Without  Medcaie  sulweiitmi 

CHART  CONCLUSIONS 

All  of  the  options  reviewed  would  significantly  improve  the  uniformed  services 
health  care  benefit,  some  more  significantly  than  others. 

•  Subvention  should  be  aggressively  pursued.  However,  because  it  is  lim- 
ited in  application  to  only  30  percent  of  uniformed  services  beneficiaries 
over  65,  it  should  be  combined  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  options. 

•  Worldwide  prescription  drug  coverage  is  applicable  worldwide  and  would 
help  partially  fill  the  void  created  because  Meaicare-eligible  uniformed  serv- 
ices beneficiaries  are  being  denied  access  to  the  Military  Health  Services 
System.  Although  it  is  broader  in  application  than  subvention,  it  too  is  lim- 
ited to  beneficiaries  over  65.  If  enacted  in  concert  with  subvention,  it  would 
provide  an  unequal  benefit  program,  because  only  those  with  access  to 
TRICARE  Prime  would  have  the  full  range  of  health  care  benefits  available 
to  them.  Those  not  able  to  enroll  in  TRICARE  Prime,  who  were  reliant  on 
Medicare  and  the  prescription  drug  benefit,  would  be  short  shrill  compared 
to  Prime  enrollees  and  Federal  civilian  and  private  sector  retirees  and  an- 
nuitants. 

•  CHAMPUS  second  payer,  particularly  "coordination  of  benefits"  would 
provide  a  military  unique  benefit.  However,  the  cost  of  $2.3B  per  year  is 
not  likely  to  engender  support  from  OSD  or  the  services  which  recently  re- 
jected a  bill  to  provide  the  less  costly  ($1.3B)  benefits  less  benefits  option. 

•  FEHBP  for  all  uniformed  services  beneficiaries  is  a  highly  attractive  op- 
tion. Its  greatest  strengths  are  that  it  would  provide  a  uniformed,  defined 
benefit  for  all  participants,  and  would  align  the  uniformed  services  benefit 
with  the  coverage  provided  to  employees  and  retirees  in  the  public  and  cor- 
porate sectors.  However,  concerns  about  the  readiness  implications  of  elimi- 
nating the  DOD  peacetime  mission,  the  cost  implications  of  a  premium- 
based  system  for  enlisted  retirees  if  CHAMPUS  were  eliminated,  selling  out 
TRICARE  without  giving  it  a  chance  to  swim  (or  sink),  and  the  potential 
loss  of  access  to  MTr"s  for  the  324,000  Medicare-eligible  uniformed  services 
beneficiaries,  who  currently  access  them,  dictated  a  walk  slowly"  approach, 
beginning  with  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  regardless  of  age  (referred  to 
as  TEHBP-65"). 

•  FEHBP-65  has  many  distinct  advantages.  It  would  not  adversely  impact 
on  readiness  because  it  does  not  contemplate  eliminating  DOD's  peacetime 
mission.  It  provides  better  and  more  comprehensive  coverage  than  world- 
wide prescription  drugs  or  CHAMPUS  second  payer.  It  is  less  costly  to  the 
Government  than  CHAMPUS  second-payer.  It  is  also  less  costly  to  bene- 
ficiaries than  most  Medicare  supplementals.  Further,  FEHBP  covers  a  pre- 
scription benefit  and  retirees  traveling  to  or  residing  overseas.  Finally,  it 
is  totally  voluntary — with  annual  open  seasons  to  join  or  drop  out — and 
those  who  are  comfortable  with  their  current  coverage  need  not  participate. 
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CHART  RECOMMENDATIONS 

CHART  strongly  recommends  that  OSD  and  the  Services  pursue  the  following  tri- 
ple option  approach  in  honoring  the  lifetime  health  care  commitment: 

Option  1:  TRICARE.  The  first  option  is  the  TRICARE  program  already  authorized 
by  Congress  and  under  implementation  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  There  are 
many  "bugs"  in  the  TRICARE  system  that  must  be  worked  out.  TRICARE  Prime 
is  generally  consistent  with  managed  care  plans  being  adopted  all  over  the  country. 
TkICARE  is  a  reality,  so  we  need  to  make  it  work  better  for  all  participants.  There 
are  provisions  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Authorization  Act  that  will  take  steps  in  that 
direction,  with  more  to  come  in  the  future.  Major  problems  remain  to  be  addressed. 
Retirees  are  increasingly  being  denied  space-available  care,  and  Medicare-eligible 
retirees  and  family  members  are  barred  from  enrolling  in  TRICARE  Prime.  The  De- 

Sartment  of  Defense  (DOD)  has  some  incentive  to  enroll  CHAMPUS  eligibles  to  re- 
uce  CHAMPUS  expenses,  but  none  to  enroll  Medicare  eligibles.  Medicare  and  DOD 
manage  their  healtn  care  fiefdoms  separately,  and  Medicare  has  no  incentive  to 
work  with  DOD,  even  though  such  cooperation  would  reduce  overall  health  care 
costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

Option  2:  Medicare  Subvention.  This  proposal  would  authorize  Medicare  to  reim- 
burse DOD  for  care  provided  to  Medicare-eligibles  in  DOD  medical  facilities.  The 
principle  behind  the  proposal  is  that,  if  DOD  can  get  reimbursed  for  such  care,  it 
should  be  able  to  allow  Medicare-eligibles  to  use  military  facilities,  including  enroll- 
ment in  TRICARE  Prime.  Since  DOD's  care  is  less  costly  than,  private  sector  care, 
it  will  actually  save  Medicare  money — a  win-win-win  situation  for  Medicare,  the 
taxpayers,  and  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries.  The  Coalition  has  pushed  the  Medi- 
care subvention  idea  for  years,  but  it  was  not  until  1995  that  the  first  subvention 
bills  were  introduced.  In  the  House,  Rep.  Joel  Hefiey  (RCO)  has  introduced  HR  580, 
which  calls  for  subvention  nation-wide.  In  the  Senate,  S  1487  by  Sen.  Phil  Gramm 
(R-TX)  proposes  a  2-year  test  in  selected  regions.  With  the  moral  support  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Act,  it  is  a  realistic 
goal  to  seek  at  least  a  test  program  for  fiscal  year  1997.  Still,  subvention  will  only 
help  the  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  Medicare-eligible  retirees  who  reside  near  mili- 
tary installations.  There  must  be  an  initiative  to  help  the  others — who  can't  get  care 
in  DOD  facilities  and  who  lose  their  CHAMPUS  eligibility  (including  any  prescrip- 
tion drug  coverage)  at  age  65. 

Option  3:  FEHBP-65.  This  new  proposal  would  fill  in  that  gap  by  authorizing 
Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  of  the  uniformed  services  to  enroll  in  FEHBP.  The 
Government  subsidizes  72  percent  of  the  premium  cost,  so  the  member's  share  of 
the  premium  is  about  $1,377  per  year  for  family  coverage.  This  is  better  coverage 
at  less  cost  than  commercial  Medicare  supolements  and  it  offers  over  400  plans  that 
can  be  used  anywhere  in  the  world.  Since  Medicare  eligibility  typically  starts  at  age 
65,  CHART  called  this  proposal  "FEHBP-€5".  However,  the  proposal  is  to  offer  this 
option  to  any  Medicare-eligible  uniformed  services  beneficiary,  regardless  of  age. 
This  will  accommodate  under-65  beneficiaries  who  are  Medicare-eligible  because  of 
disability. 

The  added  cost  of  CHART's  triple  option  proposal  is  approximately  $2.6  billion  per 
year,  of  which  $1.4  billion  is  for  subvention  and  $1.2  billion  is  for  FEHBP-65.  DOD 
is  already  committed  to  pursuing  TRICARE  and  has  signified  its  willingness  to 
maintain  its  current  level  of  support  for  beneficiaries  65  and  older — $1.4B — if  Medi- 
care subvention  is  enacted.  Since  Medicare  will  only  be  responsible  for  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  that  threshold,  subvention  would  actually  save  the  Government  money  in  the 
long  run  (because  DOD  can  provide  care  in  military  facilities  at  a  lower  cost  than 
Medicare  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  to  procure  private  sector  care  for  DOD  bene- 
ficiaries). The  additive  cost  of  approximately  $1.2  billion  will  have  to  be  offset  by 
DOD.  This  will  be  a  challenge  for  DOD  and  this  Committee. 

CLOSING  COMMENTS 

This  Committee  has  a  great  challenge  to  restore  the  health  benefit  to  what  is  at 
least  equal  to  what  most  Americans  of  large  corporation  have  and  what  all  retired 
federal  civilians  have.  The  Coalition  stands  ready  to  work  with  this  Committee  to 
reform  military  health  care  without  jeopardizing  military  readiness  or  the  national 
security.  But,  the  time  has  now  come  to  honor  the  commitments  that  were  made 
to  those  who  served  their  country  when  they  were  called  to  do  so.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Coalition  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  views  on  this  critically  im- 
portant topic  and  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Coats.  With  that,  this  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Advance  questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 
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Advance  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Ck)ATS  to  Secretary  Fred  Pang 

ACTIVE  DUTY  END  STRENGTH 

Senator  COATS.  Are  the  active  duty  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  suc- 
cessfully support  the  CINCs  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping, 
and  maintaining  the  force?  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels?  Does  your  Service 
intend  to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Secretary  PANG.  The  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  were 
developed  based  on  filling  the  force  structure  defined  in  the  Bottom  Up  Review 
which  provide  the  forces  necessary  to  successfully  support  the  war  fighting  CINCs. 
Additionally,  the  budget  request  contains  the  necessary  resources  to  train,  equip 
and  maintain  the  total  force.  The  funding  levels  presented  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  reflect  the  Department's  intention  to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested. 

Senator  CoATS.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

Secretary  Pang.  Yes.  Retention  rates  remain  healthy  and  stable;  this  validates 
the  success  of  our  retention  programs  (Selective  Reenlisted  Bonus,  Aviation  Career 
Pay,  and  Aviation  Career  Incentive  Pay),  our  quality  of  life  initiatives  and  our  com- 
mitment to  taking  care  of  our  people.  We  have  improved  the  quality  of  our  force 
and  its  readiness  while  maintaining  our  commitment  to  treat  people  fairly.  Today 
we  have  a  force  that  is  smarter  (percent  of  enlisted  personnel  scoring  above  the  na- 
tional average  on  aptitude  test  rose  from  56  percent  in  1987  to  64  percent  in  1995), 
more  experienced  (average  age  rose  from  27.3  to  28.6),  and  more  diverse  (minorities 
and  females  have  increased  their  representation  in  both  the  enlisted  and  officer 
ranks).  All  the  while,  the  Services  have  managed  to  maintain  reasonable  promotion 
flows  and  largely  avoid  involuntary  separations. 

RECRUITING 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  recruit  quality  recruits  in  adequate  numbers  to 
support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

Secretary  Pang.  So  far,  yes.  In  recent  years  we  have  attained  numerical  goals 
with  outstanding  recruit  quality;  in  fact,  quality  results  for  each  of  the  past  5  years 
are  among  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Of  course,  much  of 
that  success  has  come  about  because  of  this  Committee's  support.  Your  recent  enact- 
ment of  a  hike  in  recruiter  special  duty  assignment  pay  and  your  repeal  of  a  provi- 
sion that  would  have  shrunk  the  recruiting  force  made  a  big  difference.  In  addition, 
over  the  past  2  years,  the  Congressional  plus-up  of  advertising  funds — $89  million 
in  fiscal  year  1995  and  $31  million  in  fiscal  year  1996 — contributed  immeasurably 
to  a  possible  turn-around  in  enlistment  propensity.  Results  from  the  1995  Youth  At- 
titude Tracking  Study  shows  a  rebound  from  26  percent  to  28  percent  in  the  propor- 
tion of  youth  who  indicate  they  would  be  interested  in  military  service.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  18  year-olds  will  grow  by  about  250,000  (roughly  14  percent)  between 
1994  and  1998.  However,  our  recruiting  missions  during  that  same  period  rise  by 
more  than  20  percent;  therefore,  I  suspect  that  all  Services  will  continue  to  face  re- 
cruiting challenges  in  fiscal  year  1997,  despite  those  helpful  supply  trends. 

Senator  COATS.  List  the  accession  goals  for  fiscal  year  1994,  fiscal  year  1995,  fis- 
cal year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997.  Breakout  the  accession  goals  by  quality  category 
and  by  race  and  gender.  For  fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  (to  date),  list  the 
planned  and  actual  accomplishment. 

Secretary  Pang.  As  shown  in  the  table  below,  DOD  met  its  fiscal  year  1995  active 
duty  recruiting  goals  by  enlisting  175,783  recruits:  168,010  non-prior  service  (NPS) 
enlistees  and  7,773  prior  service  recruits. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  established  baseline  quality  benchmarks  for  re- 
cruiting of  90  percent  high  school  diploma  graduates  and  60  percent  AFQT  Category 
I-IILAs.  The  individual  Services  often  set  nigher  goals.  The  Services  also  set  tneir 
gender  distribution  and  are  furnishing  this  for  the  record. 

TOTAL  ENLISTED  ACCESSION  OBJECTIVES— ACTIVE  (NON-PRIOR  AND  PRIOR  SERVICE) 


[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 

Service 

Rscal  year 

1994  obiec- 

lives' 

Fiscal  year 
1995  objec- 
tives' 

Fiscal  year 

1995 

actuals 

Fiscal  year 

1996 
planned' 

fiscal  year 

1997 
planned' 

Army  

Navy  

68.0 
54.0 

62.9 
48.6 

629 
483 

680 
570 

90.7 
57.2 
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TOTAL  ENLISTED  ACCESSION  OBJECTIVES— ACTIVE  (NON-PRIOR  AND  PRIOR  SERVICE)— Continued 


lln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Service 

Fiscal  year 
1994  objec- 
tives ' 

Fiscal  year 
1995  objec- 
tives ' 

Fiscal  year 

1995 

actuals 

Fiscal  year 

1996 
planned' 

Fiscal  year 

1997 
planned' 

Marine  Corps 

321 
30.0 

323 
30.9 

32.7 
31.0 

33.8 
307 

36.2 
30.3 

Total  

184.0 

174.8 

175.8 

189.5 

214.4 

■  Includes  pnor  service  accessions  Only  Army  and  Navy  recruit  to  a  prior  service  mission 
'Based  on  Service  Recruiting  Production  Reports  t  DOD  tiscal  year  1997  Budge)  Estimates 

This  table  shows  recruit  quality  for  enlisted  non-prior  service  recruits  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  for  the  first  4  months  of  fiscal  year  1996. 

All  Services  completed  fiscal  year  1995  well  above  the  DOD  quality  benchmarks 
and  continue  to  remain  above  through  January  1996. 

ENLISTED  ACCESSION  QUALITY— ACTIVE— PERCENTAGE  OE  NON-PRIOR  SERVICE  RECRUITS 


Fiscal  year 
1995  HSOG 


Fiscal  year 
1995  MIIA 


Fiscal  year 
1996  HSOG ' 


Fiscal  year 
1997  MIIA' 


Army 

Navy  

Marine  Corps 
Air  Force 


Total 


68 


■Througli  January  1996 

Senator  CoATS.  Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  additional  recruiting  and  ad- 
vertising funds.  How  have  you  used  tnose  funds?  Does  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request  provide  adeouate  funds  for  your  recruiting  and  advertising  requirements? 

Secretary  Pang.  Working  with  Congress,  the  Department  received  a  $15  million 
increase  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  President's  Budget  lor  the  Joint  Recruiting  Advertis- 
ing Program  (JRAP).  Together  with  baseline  funding,  this  increase  yielded  a  total 
fiscal  year  1995  budget  slightly  exceeding  $21  million.  The  additional  funds  were 
used  to  help  turn  the  tide  of  declining  propensity.  Specifically,  the  money  was  used 
to  return  joint  advertising  to  television  for  the  first  time  in  5  years  ($10  rnillion) 
and  to  advertise  in  magazines  targeting  youth  ($5  million).  Before  this  additional 
funding,  JRAFs  print  campaign  could  only  address  key  influencers  of  youth  (par- 
ents, teachers,  counselors).  Half  of  the  funds  used  for  the  fiscal  year  1995  television 
and  print  campaigns  featured  young  women  and  were  aired/placed  in  female-ori- 
ented television  shows  and  magazines,  in  order  to  advertise  the  many  opportunities 
available  for  women  in  the  military. 

In  fiscal  year  1996,  the  Department  received  a  $10  million  increase  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  for  JRAP.  When  this  increase  is  added  to  JRAP's  baseline  budget,  the 
total  fiscal  year  1996  joint  advertising  budget  is  $16.5  million.  While  plans  are  to 
use  the  additional  money  to  maintain  a  limited  television  campaign  this  year,  the 
print  budget  has  been  reduced  to  accommodate  the  smaller  fiscal  year  1996  joint 
advertising  budget.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  no  separate  print  campaign  specifically 
targeting  youth  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

&nator  CoATS.  What  is  the  breakout  of  production  recruiters  to  support  staff 
within  your  recruiting  personnel?  What  was  this  breakout  in  fiscal  year  1988,  fiscal 
year  1994,  and  fiscal  year  1995?  What  actions  have  you  taken  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  recruiting  operations? 

Secretary  Pang.  The  production-support  data  are  shown  in  the  following  display. 

[In  percent) 


Fiscal  year  1988 

Fiscal  year  1994 

Fiscal  year  1995 

Production 

Support 

Production 

Support 

Production 

Support 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

70 
60 
52 

30 
40 
48 

63 
54 
49 

37 
46 
51 

65 
55 
49 

35 
45 
51 
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Fiscal  year  1988 

Fiscal  year  1994 

Fiscal  year  1995 

Production 

Support 

Prod  net  no 

Support 

Production 

Support 

Marine  Corps  

60 

40 

60 

40 

67 

33 

Increased  efTectiveness  of  recruiting  operations  relies  strongly  on  our  corporate 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  relationships,  as  a  means  of  putting  people  and  dol- 
lars where  they  count  most.  To  those  ends,  we  have  joined  with  the  Services  in  re- 
search efforts  to  define  eflicient  quality  mixes;  to  establish  sound  strategies  for  the 
allocation  of  resources;  to  identify  changes  in  propensity  to  enlist;  and  to  tailor  our 
incentives  to  stimulate  recruiter  performance  and  market  response. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  efforts,  the  Department  has  established  effective  and  ef- 
ficient quality  standards — a  minimum  90  percent  of  high  school  diploma  graduates 
and  60  percent  scoring  above  average  on  the  enlistment  test  (AFQT  Categories  I- 
IIA).  A  study  also  is  underway  to  develop  a  joint  methodology,  using  market  analy- 
sis and  facilities  data,  to  assist  Services  in  locating  recruiting  offices  in  a  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  Additionally,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Services,  we  have  identi- 
fied a  range  of  (juality  of  life  initiatives  to  improve  housing,  health  care,  child  sup- 
port, compensation  and  other  areas  that  directly  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
our  recruiters.  Finally,  we  have  contracted  with  the  RAND  Corporation  to  determine 
the  relative  cost-effectiveness  of  recruiting  resources  (education  benefits,  recruiters, 
advertising,  and  enlistment  bonuses)  and  the  relative  mix  of  local  versus  national 
advertising.  All  of  these  efforts  serve  to  make  the  individual  Service  recruiting  pro- 
grams more  effective. 

Senator  Coats.  We  have  listened  to  your  reports  of  the  declining  propensity  of  eli- 
gible youth  to  enlist  in  the  military.  What  research  has  been  done  to  determine  why 
propensity  is  declining  and  what  are  the  results  of  that  research,  if  any? 

Secretary  Pang.  Since  1975,  the  Department  of  Defense  annually  has  conducted 
the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS),  a  computer-assisted  telephone  interview 
of  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  10,000  young  men  and  women.  This  survey 
provides  information  on  the  propensity,  attitudes,  and  motivations  of  young  people 
toward  military  service.  Enlistment  propensity  is  the  percentage  of  youth  who  state 
they  plan  to  "definitely"  or  "probably"  enlist  in  the  next  few  years.  Research  has 
shown  that  the  expressed  intentions  of  young  men  and  women  are  strong  predictors 
of  enlistment  behavior. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  enlistment  propensity  has  been  declining  as  the  Serv- 
ices experienced  serious  cuts  in  recruiting  resources.  In  fiscal  year  s  1994-1995,  re- 
cruitment advertising  was  increased,  and  the  1995  YATS  results  indicate  that  the 
decline  in  propensity  may  have  abated.  Continued  investment  in  recruiting  and  ad- 
vertising resources  is  required,  however,  to  assure  that  the  pool  of  young  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  military  will  be  available  to  meet  Service  personnel  re- 
quirements in  the  future. 

To  better  understand  why  propensity  is  declining,  we  initiated  focus-group  re- 
search to  look  at  youth  and  adult  infiuencer  attitudes  toward  the  military.  We  will 
provide  details  of  these  focus  groups  in  a  report  that  we  will  forward  to  you  in  the 
near  future.  In  addition,  YATS  has  been  expanded  to  include  questions  that  ask 
youth  whether  their  propensity  to  join  the  military  has  increased  or  decreased  in 
the  last  year  and  why.  As  a  follow-up,  we  are  surveying  youth  in  more  detailed 
interviews  and  a  report  of  these  findings  will  be  published  in  the  Summer  1996. 

Senator  COATS.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  any  research  inside  the 
declining  propensity  to  determine  if  the  aggregate  figures  represent  a  decline  in 
high  quality,  eligible  population  or  among  the  population  at  large  with  little  actual 
eflect  on  the  target  population?  Does  declining  propensity  have  any  efiect  on  the 
quality  of  individuals  you  are  accessing?  If  so,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  If  not,  why 
is  declining  propensity  a  condition  about  which  we  should  worry? 

Secretary  Pang.  The  Department  has  contracted  with  the  RAND  Corporation  to 
look  at  the  implications  of  recent  recruiting  trends.  Interim  results  indicate  a  down- 
turn in  high-quality  youth's  interest  in  military  service.  When  that  downturn  is  cou- 
pled with  the  large  increase  in  accession  requirements  during  the  fiscal  year  1996- 
1997  timeframe,  the  potential  supply  of  new  recruits  could  fall  short  of  pre- 
drawdown  levels. 

Despite  declining  propensity,  in  recent  years,  DOD  has  done  well  in  attracting 
high  quality  recruits.  Over  the  last  2  years,  more  than  95  percent  of  all  active-duty 
recruits  held  a  hi^  stiiool  diploma,  while  only  about  75  percent  of  American  youth, 
ages  18  to  23,  have  that  credential.  In  addition,  over  70  percent  of  new  recruits 
scored  above  average  on  our  enlistment  test,  compared  to  50  percent  of  the  total 
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youth  population.  Higher  levels  of  recruit  quality  serve  to  reduce  attrition  while  in- 
creasing hands-on  job  performance — and  that  means  dedication  and  productivity, 
which  are  essential  to  unit  performance  and  readiness. 

The  decline  in  propensity  is  especially  important  because  it  tells  how  much  harder 
our  recruiters  must  work  to  get  tne  number  and  quality  of  enlistees  we  need.  Recent 
recruiter  surveys  indicate  higher  recruiter  stress  and  dissatisfaction,  lower  morale, 
and  quality-of-life  concerns.  In  response,  we  conducted  a  review  of  recruiting  policies 
and  practices  to  improve  recruiter  quality  of  life.  That  study  focused  on  health  care, 
housing,  child  care,  special  duty  pay,  and  expanded  CONUS  COLAs,  and  its  rec- 
ommendations currently  are  being  considered  within  the  Department. 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  the  recruiting  goals  of  the  reserve  and  National  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  fiscal  year  1996  and  fiscal  year  1997?  Breakout  the  goals  by 
quality  category,  race  and  gender.  For  fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  show 
uie  actual  numbers  in  addition  to  the  goals. 

Secretary  Pang.  The  table  below  shows  the  fiscal  year  1995-1997  accession  goals 
for  the  Reserve  Components  and  the  fiscal  year  1995  accession  accomplishments. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  established  baseline  quality  benchmarks  for  re- 
cruiting 0190  percent  high  school  diploma  graduates  and  60  percent  AFQT  Categoiy 
I-IIIAs.  The  individual  Services  often  set  higher  goals.  The  Services  also  set  their 
gender  distribution  and  are  furnishing  this  for  the  record.  As  shown  in  the  following 
table,  DOD  achieved  98  per  cent  of  its  fiscal  year  1995  Reserve  Component  recruit- 
ing goal  by  accessing  145,189  members:  49,091  non-prior  service  and  96,098  prior 
service  enlistees. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  established  baseline  quality  benchmarks  for  re- 
cruiting of  90  percent  high  school  diploma  graduates  and  60  percent  AFQT  Categoiy 
I-IIIAs.  The  individual  Services  often  set  nigher  goals.  The  Services  also  set  tneir 
gender  distribution  and  are  furnishing  this  for  the  record.  As  shown  in  the  following 
table,  DOD  achieved  98  per  cent  of  its  fiscal  year  1995  Reserve  Component  recruit- 
ing goal  by  accessing  145,189  members:  49,091  non-prior  service  and  96,098  prior 
service  enlistees. 

ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS— SELECTED  RESERVE— (NON-PRIOR  AND  PRIOR  SERVICE) 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Component 


Tiscai  year 
1995  objec- 
tive > 


Fiscal  year 
1995  ac- 
tual' 


Fiscal  year 

1996 
planned' 


Fiscal  year 

1997 
planned' 


Army  National  Guard  . 

Army  Reserve  

Naval  Reserve  

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Air  National  Guard 

Air  Force  Reserve 


60.6 

47.7 

136 

9.6 

84 


Total 


56.7 
48.1 
13.7 
9.9 
84 
8.5 


686 
50.7 
17.2 
102 
8.7 
6.9 


64.1 
47.7 
16.8 
10.5 
8.4 
8.7 


148.7 


145.2 


162.3 


154.2 


'  Based  on  Service  Component  Recruiting  Production  Reports 
t  Fiscal  year  1997  DOD  Budget  Budget  Estimates 


This  table  shows  recruit  quality  for  enlisted  non-prior  service  recruits  for  fiscal 
year  1995  and  for  the  first  4  months  of  fiscal  year  1996. 

All  Reserve  Components  except  the  Army  National  Guard  completed  fiscal  year 
1995  well  above  the  DOD  quality  benchmarks.  This  trend  continues  through  Janu- 
ary 1996. 


ENLISTED  ACCESSION  QUALITY— SELECTED  RESERVE- 
RECRUITS 


-PERCENTAGE  OF  NON-PRIOR  SERVICE 


Component 


Fiscal  year 

fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1995  HSOG 

1995  MIIA 

1996  HSDG' 

1997  NIIA' 

82 

54 

82 

57 

95 

75 

96 

76 

n/a 

n/a 

100 

82 

98 

77 

98 

72 

94 

76 

95 

75 

94 

78 

94 

82 

Army  National  Guard 

Army  Reserve  

Naval  Reserve' 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Air  National  Guard  .... 
Air  Force  Reserve  


ENLISTED  ACCESSION  QUALITY- 
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-SELECTED  RESERVE— PERCENTAGE  OF  NON-PRIOR  SERVICE 
RECRUITS— Continued 


Component 

Fiscal  year 
1995  HSOG 

Fiscal  year 
1995  MIIA 

Fiscal  year 
1996  HSOG ' 

Fiscal  year 
1997  NIIA' 

DOD  

90 

67 

90 

68 

'  Through  January  1996 

'Naval  Reserve  accessed  only  prior  recruits  in  fiscal  year  1995 


PERMAN^:NT  CHANGE  OF  STATION 

Senator  CoATS.  What  is  your  Permanent  Change  of  Station  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997? 

Secretary  Pang.  Budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1997  is  $2.7  billion 

Senator  COATS.  How  many  moves  are  planned  in  this  budget? 

Secretary  Pang.  The  Services  project  773,596  moves  for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Senator  COATS.  How  many  moves  were  planned  and  executed  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
fiscal  year  1993,  and  fiscal  year  1996? 

Secretary  Pang.  The  following  are  the  planned  and  actual  moves  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  fiscal  year  1993,  and  fiscalyear  1996. 


Fiscal  year 
1988 

Fiscal  year 
1993 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Planned 

1,143,301 
1,136,827 

957,330 
965,137 

783  007 

Actual 

(') 

'  Fiscal  year  not  completed 

(Source:  Budget  Estimate  Submissions  <i  the  Military  Services,  Fiscal  year  1997) 


Senator  CoATS.  Please  describe  for  the  Committee  your  Service's  use,  if  any,  of 
the  Tuition  Assistance  Program.  Please  include  in  that  description: 
Program  objectives 

Eligibility  requirements  for  tuition  assistance 
Service  members  contribution  or  obligation  (if  any) 
Program  funding  (1994,  1995,  1996) 
Participation  by  grade  (1994,  1995) 
Degree  completion  rates 

Those  institutions  to  which  significant  amounts  of  tuition  assistance  money 
go  each  year 

Assessment  of  the  value  of  this  program  to  your  Service. 
Secretary  Pang.  Proeram  objectives:  Tuition  Assistance  is  authorized  under  Sec- 
tion 2007  of  title  10,  IJ.S.C.  and  DOD  Directive  1322.8.  The  program  objectives  are 
to  enhance  the  efTectiveness  of  military  members  and  support  recruitment  and  re- 
tention. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  tuition  assistance:  Members  on  active  duty  or  full  time 
National  Guard  duty  are  eligible  for  tuition  assistance  as  are  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  Force  of  the  Army 

Service  members  contributions  or  obligations  (if  any):  Service  members  are  respon- 
sible for  costs  above  those  authorized  by  law  and  their  Service.  Officers  must  agree 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  2  years  following  course  completion. 

Program  funding  (1994,  1995,  1996):  The  Services,  in  aggregate,  report  funding 
of  $129.9M  in  fiscal  year  1994;  $127.7M  in  fiscal  year  1995;  and  $129.3M  in  fiscal 
year  1996. 

Participation  by  grade  (1994,  1995): 
Degree  completion  rates: 

Those  institutions  to  which  significant  amounts  of  tuition  assistance  money  go  each 
year:  These  three  items  vary  by  Service  and  have  been  reported  separately  by  the 
Services. 

Assessment  of  the  value  of  this  program  to  your  service:  All  Services  indicate  this 
program  is  of  substantial  value  to  them. 

OFFICER  MANAGEMENT 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  the  number  of  officers  in  grades  04,  05  and  06  from 
your  service  assigned  as  fellows,  interns,  or  dctailecs  in  the  IjCgislative  Branch. 
Please  include  the  office  to  which  each  is  assigned  and  the  length  of  the  assignment 


26-506  0-97-9 


or  detail.  Do  not  include  service  members  assigned  to  your  service  office  of  legisla- 
tive liaison. 

Secretary  Pang.  There  is  only  one  military  detailee,  an  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  Senator  Inouye's  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  1 
year.  The  respective  Services  can  best  answer  Questions  on  fellowship  and  intern- 
ship as  these  programs  are  accomplished  under  tneir  purview. 

Senator  COATS.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
recommend  substantive  changes  to  the  field  grade  and  fiag/general  officer  authoriza- 
tions. Please  describe  the  analytical  methods  used  to  determine  the  appropriate 
number  of  officers  in  each  grade  in  each  service. 

Secretary  PaNG.  First,  the  Department  is  examining  0-7  through  0-10  authoriza- 
tions. We  are  examining  these  limits  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  adjusted 
to  take  into  account  emerging  requirements  which  impose  a  greater  demand  for  offi- 
cers in  those  grades.  We  appreciate  the  temporary  relief  that  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided in  order  for  the  Services  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  joint  arena.  After  re- 
view of  that  relief,  we  will  consider  the  need  for  legislation  to  address  the  require- 
ment of  officers  in  the  0-7  through  0-10  grades,  and  their  distribution  among  these 
grades. 

Second,  with  respect  to  field  grade  authorization,  OSD  has  prepared  a  comprehen- 
sive grade-table  proposal  for  permanent  grade  relief  to  meet  each  Service's  field 
grade  requirements.  Our  proposal  will  be  cleared  by  0MB  shortly.  The  initiative 
was  developed  to  recognize  the  growth  in  field  grade  requirements  and  the  improved 
retention  patterns  of  recent  years.  Each  Service  conducted  separate  analyses  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  field  grade  relief  necessary  to  meet  its  unique  requirements. 
Service  evaluations  included  the  effects  of  external  field  grade  growth,  such  as  that 
generated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Work-force  Improvement  Act  of  1990,  and  the  Army  Guard  Combat  Re- 
form Initiative  defined  in  Title  XI  of  the  fiscal  year  1993  Defense  Authorization. 
Since  technical  methodologies  and  tools  were  tailored  to  refiect  each  Service's  re- 
quirements, I  will  defer  to  them  to  provide  the  specifics  of  their  analyses. 

The  Department  fully  supports  such  permanent  field  grade  relief  for  the  Services. 
Enactment  will  ensure  their  ability  to  properly  manage  officers,  while  providing 
highly -qualified  field  grade  resources  to  meet  both  internal  and  external  require- 
ments. We  have  begun  an  independent  analytical  effort  to  model  officer  behavior 
patterns,  and  will  use  that  information  to  continuously  evaluate  grade-table  impacts 
across  the  officer  corps. 

Senator  COATS.  As  the  drawdown  approaches  completion,  the  need  for  continued 
transition  assistance  programs  has  been  questioned.  Please  provide  the  Committee 
your  views  on  this  matter  including  your  views  on  those  programs  you  believe 
should  be  maintained  and  your  views  on  privatizing  any  or  all  of  the  transition  pro- 
grams. 

Secretary  PanG.  There  are  transition  incentives  and  transition  services.  Transi- 
tion incentives  such  as  Voluntary  Separation  Incentive  (VSI),  Special  Separation 
Benefits  (SSB)  and  Temporary  Early  Retirement  Authority  (TERA)  were  authorized 
in  direct  response  to  the  drawdown  of  military  end  strength.  These  authorities  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1999. 

Transition  services  were  authorized  by  section  502  of  Public  I^aw  101.510  in  1990. 
This  program  provides  assistance  to  the  almost  300,000  individuals  who  leave  the 
military  each  year  and  has  helped  service  members  find  jobs  quickly.  Since  fiscal 
year  1992,  the  Department  has  experienced  a  cost  avoidance  of  $152  million  in  un- 
employment compensation  due  to  these  services.  The  Transition  Assistance  Program 
should  be  retained  because  of  the  success  and  positive  affects  that  it  has  had  on 
our  departing  service  members. 

Transition  assistance  is  an  integral  part  of  our  Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  initiative. 
The  Defense  Outplacement  Referral  System  (DORS),  a  resume  database  referral 
system  linking  private  sector  employers  to  departing  service  members  and  spouses, 
had  over  69,000  personnel  and  13,431  employers  registered  in  1995.  The  Transition 
Bulletin  Board,  an  automated  system  that  allows  employers  to  list  actual  job  open- 
ings that  service  members  at  military  installations  worldwide  can  see,  had  47,343 
job  openings  and  business  opportunities  listed  in  1995. 

Due  to  the  success  of  our  automated  programs,  other  F'ederal  agencies  will  begin 
using  these  programs  this  year.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  has  in- 
formed us  that  we  are  the  only  Federal  agency  with  this  type  of  employer  database. 
The  DORS  database  will  be  used  to  assist  other  Federal  agencies  to  find  private  sec- 
tor employment  for  displaced  federal  workers.  The  Department  of  Interior  (DOI)  will 
begin  using  DORS  this  year. 

We  are  working  closely  with  the  military  departments  to  review  and  evaluate  a 
variety  of  privatization  options  for  these  programs. 
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Advance  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats  to  Lt.  Gen.  Theodore  G. 

Stroup 

active  duty  end  strength 

Senator  COATS.  Are  the  active  duty  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  suc- 
cessfully support  the  CINCs  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  force?  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels?  Does  your  Service 
intend  to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Genera]  Stroup.  At  this  time  we  do  not  foresee  any  major  readiness  issues  relat- 
ed to  end  strengths  in  fiscal  years  1996  and  1997.  For  fiscal  year  1996  we  have  told 
Congress  that  the  MPA  appropriation  could  require  a  reprogramming  action  be- 
tween $50  million  and  $90  million.  The  exact  amount  cannot  be  determined  until 
more  execution  data  is  available.  With  the  exception  of  several  late  developing  au- 
thorization issues  (items  authorized  after  the  budget  was  locked),  the  fiscal  year 
1997  column  of  the  MPA  budget  refiects  a  fully  funded  position.  Because  of  the  tim- 
ing of  the  fiscal  year  1997  authorization  bill,  there  is  a  potential  for  reprogramming 
in  fiscal  year  1997,  if  Congress  does  not  appropriate  funding  to  match  the  new  enti- 
tlements in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Authorization  Act. 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

General  Stroup.  The  Army  has  attained  all  retention  objectives  through  fiscal 
year  1995  required  to  achieve  end  strength.  However,  we  are  very  concerned  about 
the  cumulative  impact  of  the  following  on  future  retention  propensities:  the  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  retirement  annuity  (class  of  1980  ancf  1986),  NCO  promotion 
slowdown  (98  percent),  cuts  in  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus,  and  increase  in 
PERSTEMPO.  Retention  propensities  are  fragile  and  can  change  quickly. 

RECRUITING 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  recruit  quality  recruits  in  adequate  numbers  to 
support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

General  Stroup.  Yes,  the  Army  is  achieving  both  its  quality  and  quantity  enlisted 
accession  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1996. 

Senator  Coats.  List  the  accession  goals  for  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  1996  and 
1997.  Breakout  the  accession  goals  by  quality  category  and  by  race  and  gender.  For 
fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  (to  date),  list  the  planned  and  actual  accom- 
plishment. 

General  Stroup.  The  Army  does  not  set  goals  for  race.  The  other  requested  infor- 
mation is  as  follows: 


Categojy 

Fiscal  jear  1994 

Fiscal  year  1995 

Fiscal  year  1996' 

Goal 

Actual 

Goal 

Actual 

Goal 

Actual 

HSDG  

I-IIIA 

IV  

Female  (Minimum  Objective)  

Total  Obiective  

95% 

67% 

<2% 

>18% 

68,000 

68,038 

952% 

70.6% 

1.9% 

18.5% 

95% 

67% 

<2% 

>18% 

?  63,000 

62,931 

956% 

69  4% 

1.7 

18.8% 

95% 

67% 

<2% 

>18% 

70,000 

27,201 

93.3% 

64.7% 

2.6% 

22% 

Total  Accessions  

(1001%) 

(99.9%) 

<  Data  IS  as  of  26  February  1996  We  project  meeting  or  exceeding  all  fiscal  year  1996  goals 

'Recruiting  lialled  at  99  9%  of  objective  so  as  not  to  exceed  end  strengtii 

Ttie  fiscal  year  1997  accession  objective  is  piogrammed  to  be  89.500  The  quality  and  female  goals  will  remain  the  same 

Senator  CoATS.  Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  additional  Recruiting  and  Ad- 
vertising funds.  How  have  you  used  those  funds?  Does  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request  provide  adequate  funds  for  your  recruiting  and  advertising  requirements? 

General  Stroup.  The  active  Army  recruiting  advertising  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1995  was  $55.9  million  and  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  is  $70.6  million.  The  addi- 
tional resources  allowed  the  Army  to  significantly  enhance  its  communications  pro- 
gram by  increasing  the  exposure  of  the  Army  message  nationally,  and  postures  the 
Army  for  the  20,000  increase  in  mission  in  fiscal  year  1997.  Although  there  is  no 
direct  linear  measurement  between  advertising  expenditures  and  the  production  of 
Army  enlistment  contracts,  the  increased  advertising  levels  are  expected  to  increase 
exposures  to  male  and  female  prospects  as  well  as  adult  infiuences.  The  additional 
funding  has  allowed  the  Army  to  establish  network  television  sports  as  the  domi- 
nant medium  for  general  market  media  advertising;  execute  a  continuous  12  month 
advertising  program  that  uses  a  media  mix  of  youth  television,  print,  and  radio;  in- 


zoo 


crease  exposure  to  parents  and  women  through  increased  advertising  in  general  in- 
terest magazines;  produce  two  new  television  commercials;  expand  the  direct  mail 
program  targeting  females  and  increase  mailings  to  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  medical 
specialists  prospects;  and  expand  promotional  campaigns  and  research  necessary  to 
support  a  robust  national  communications  program  which  is  critical  in  today's  re- 
cruiting environment.  Thoijgh  the  fiscal  year  1996  Active  Army  budget  is  adequate, 
the  fiscal  year  1996  Army  Reserve  advertising  budget  is  not.  None  of  the  additional 
advertising  funding  went  to  the  Reserves.  The  Army  Reserve  is  faced  with  an  adver- 
tising budget  shortfall  of  $4  million,  which  may  have  a  significant  impact  on  it 
achieving  its  recruiting  goals. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  breakout  of  production  recruiters  to  support  staff 
within  your  recruiting  piersonnel?  What  was  this  breakout  in  fiscal  year  1988,  fiscal 
year  1994  and  fiscal  year  1995?  What  actions  have  you  taken  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  your  recruiting  operations? 

General  Stroup.  The  recruiter  to  staff  authorizations  break  out  is  as  follows: 


Year 


Support  Statt 


Total 


Fiscal  year  1988 
Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 


4.929 
4.200 
4.950 


1,630 
1.320 
1.317 


5.199 
4.958 
4.512 


11,758 
10,478 
10,779 


The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Conunand  (USAREC)  has  embarked  on  a  reengineering 
effort  which  entails  a  complete  review  of  all  functional  areas  and  structure.  The 
charter  includes  testing  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  all  of  the  recruiting  proc- 
ess. Specific  examples  include  converting  waiver/exception  to  pwlicy  processing  from 
hard  copy  to  electronic  data  transfer  processing,  empowering  station  commanders  to 
make  and  implement  decisions  regarding  the  operation  of  their  recruiting  station, 
and  streamlining  the  processing  of  enlistment  packets.  Ongoing  actions  include  im- 
proved automation  for  recruiters  through  the  Joint  Recruiting  Information  Suppwrt 
System  (JRISS),  improved  missioning  procedures,  improved  training  packages  for 
recruiters,  and  consolidating  all  lead  generation  sources  into  a  single  source. 

Senator  COATS.  We  have  listened  to  your  reports  of  the  declining  propensity  of  eli- 
gible youth  to  enlist  in  the  military.  Wnat  research  has  been  done  to  determine  why 
the  propensity  is  declining  and  what  are  the  results  of  that  research,  if  any? 

General  Stroup.  Since  1975,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  annually  conducted 
the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS),  a  computer  assisted  telephone  interview 
of  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  10,000  young  men  and  women.  This  survey 
provides  information  on  the  propensity,  attitudes,  and  motivations  of  young  people 
toward  military  service.  Enlistment  propensity  is  the  percentage  of  youth  who  state 
they  plan  to  "definite"  or  "probably"  enlist  in  the  next  few  years.  Research  has 
shown  that  the  expressed  intentions  of  young  men  and  women  are  strong  predictors 
of  enlistment  behavior.  Over  the  past  several  years,  enlistment  propensity  has  been 
declining  as  the  Services  experienced  serious  cuts  in  recruiting  resources.  In  fiscal 
year  1994  and  1995,  recruiting  advertising  was  increased,  and  the  1995  YATS  re- 
sults indicate  that  the  decline  in  propensity  to  join  the  military  may  have  abated. 
Continued  investment  in  recruiting  and  advertising  resources  is  required,  however 
to  assure  that  the  pool  of  young  men  and  women  interested  in  the  military  will  be 
available  to  meet  Army  personnel  requirements  in  the  future.  To  better  understand 
why  propensity  declined.  Department  of  Defense  initiated  focus  group  research  to 
look  at  youth  and  adult  infiuencer  attitudes  toward  the  military.  Department  of  De- 
fense will  provide  details  of  these  focus  groups  in  a  report  to  Congress,  due  March 
31,  1996.  In  addition,  YATS  has  been  expanded  to  include  questions  that  ask  youth 
whether  their  propensity  to  join  the  military  has  increased  or  decreased  in  the  last 
year  and  why.  As  a  follow  up.  Department  of  Defense  is  surveying  youth  in  more 
detailed  interviews  and  they  will  publish  a  report  of  these  findings  in  the  summer 
of  1996.  The  Army  does  not  conduct  separate  research  on  propensity,  but  uses  re- 
sults provided  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Senator  COATS.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  any  research  inside  the 
declining  propensity  to  determine  if  the  aggregate  figures  represent  a  decline  in  the 
high  quality,  eligible  population  or  among  the  population  at  large  with  little  actual 
effect  on  the  target  population?  Does  the  declining  propensity  have  any  effect  on  the 
quality  of  individuals  you  are  accessing?  If  so,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  If  not,  why 
is  declining  propensity  a  condition  about  which  we  should  worry? 

General  Stroup.  We  must  defer  your  first  question  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Propjensity  is  a  measure  of  recruiting  difficulty  from  year  to  year.  It  impacts  all  cat- 
egories of'^individuals,  not  just  quality.  As  propensity  declines,  it  becomes  harder  to 
achieve  all  recruiting  goals,  thus  requiring  more  resources  to  be  successful  (larger 
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advertising  budget,  more  recruiters).  The  1995  YATS  shows  that  the  declining  pro- 
pensity oi  today  s  youth  towards  military  service  may  have  abated,  but  we  must 
watch  it  closely  to  ensure  goals  are  met. 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  the  recruiting  goals  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
for  fiscal  years  1995,  1996,  and  1997.  Breakout  the  goals  by  qualitv  category,  race 
and  gender.  For  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996,  show  tne  actual  numbers  in  addition 
to  the  goals. 

General  Stroup.  The  Army  does  not  set  goals  for  or  recruit  by  race.  The  other 
requested  information  is  as  follows: 


Catefory 

ARNGGoal 

ARNG  Actual 

USARGoal 

USAR  Actual 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

HSDG  

I-IIIA  

IV 

NPS  (Male)  

95% 
62% 
<2% 

21,061 
3.199 

36,389 

82% 

54% 

2% 

17,431 

3,355 

35,925 

95% 
67% 
<2% 

14,800 
5,200 

32,000 

95% 

75% 

2% 

13  260 

NPS  (Female)  

6  104 

Prior  Service 

28  734 

Total  

60,549 

56,711 

52.000 

48,098 

Fiscal  year  1996  (as  of  February  1996): 

HSDG  

I-IIIA  

IV  

NPS  (Male)           

95% 
65% 
<2% 

22,221 
2,500 

37,077 

83% 
56% 
1% 
6,608 
1,174 
13,171 

95% 
67% 
<2% 

14.800 
5.200 

30,179 

96% 

77% 

2% 

5  025 

NPS  (Female) 

2  229 

Prior  Service 

9  777 

Total  

61.798 

20,953 

50,179 

17,031 

Fiscal  year  1997: 

HSDG  : 

I-IIIA  ; : 

IV    :.r......^r. ; 

95% 
67% 
<2% 

22,775 
2,401 

32,237 

95% 
67% 
<2% 

11,735 
5,822 

26,123 

NPS  (Male)  

NPS  (Female)    

Prior  Service  

Total          ....                       

57,413 

43,680 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION 

Senator  Coats.  What  is  your  Permanent  Change  of  Station  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997? 

General  Stroup.  The  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997  is  $1,031,885.  The  PCS  cost  estimate  includes  projected  inflation  cost  growth 
for  all  applicable  modes  of  PCS  travel  and  transportation,  and  the  rising  Defense 
Business  Operating  Fund  (DBOF)  rates.  The  number  of  PCS  moves  is  driven  pri- 
marily by  tne  commitment  to  deploy  forces  overseas  (approximately  25  percent  of 
the  force)  and  accession  and  separations  required  to  maintain  end  strength.  In  sup- 
port of  Congressional  desires  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  family  moves  and  conserve 
PCS  funds,  the  PCS  budget  refiects  strict  adherence  to  time-on-station  requirements 
and  retainability  constraints  contained  in  DODD  1315.7  entitled  "Military  Personnel 
Assignments,"  dated  January  1987.  Funding  to  support  BRAC  95  initiatives  that 
may  impact  on  fiscal  year  1997  has  not  been  included  due  to  uncertainty.  Budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1997  include  a  one  time  reduction  to  the  PCS  program  of 
$50  million  refiecting  management  actions  required  to  support  higher  priority  pro- 
grams. This  reduction  was  taken  in  the  Operational  and  Rotational  categories. 

Senator  COATS.  How  many  moves  are  planned  in  this  budget? 

General  Stroup.  The  fiscal  year  1997  TCS  budget  consists  of  the  following  moves: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  PCS  BUDGET 


Accessions 


97.724 


$139,267 


FISCAL  YEAR  1997  PCS  BUDGET— Continued 


Afliount 


57.764 
103.243 
556.996 
166,192 

11,423 


Training 

Operational  

Rotational  

Separation 

Unit  

Total  Moves 

Senator  COATS.  How  many  moves  were  planned  and  executed  in  fiscal  years  1988, 
1993,  and  1996. 

General  Stroup.  Planned  and  Executed  PCS  moves  for  fiscal  year  1988,  1993,  and 
1996  are  as  follows:  fiscal  year  1996  refiects  planned  moves  only.  (Note  that  the 
number  of  Operational  and  Rotational  moves  has  decreased  in  proportion  to  overall 
strength  reductions.)  The  following  chart  illustrates  how  costs  have  not  proportion- 
ately decreased  in  conjunction  with  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  moves: 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL, ARMY  (MPA) 


n 


V 


PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION 


■  MOVES 
-COSTS 


FY88  FY89  FY90  FY91  FY92  FY93  FY94  FY95  FY96  FY97 


J   UNCLASaFlED    | 


Petmanent  Chanje  ot  Station 


Fiscal  year 
1988 


Fiscal  year 
1993 


Fiscal  year 
1996 


Accessions  

Training 

Operational  

Rotational  

Separation 

Unit  

Total  Moves 


126,073 

14,299 

15,747 

152,418 

130.232 

5.692 


444.461 


85.627 
11,099 
21,852 
108,536 
121.491 
20.164 


368.769 


82,596 
9,749 
21,339 
80,632 
93.046 
8,509 


295.871 
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TUITION  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  COATS.  Please  describe  for  the  Committee  your  service's  use,  if  any,  of  the 
Tuition  Assistance  Program.  Please  include  in  that  description: 

Program  objectives 

Eligibility  requirements  for  tuition  assistance 

Service  members  contribution  or  obligation  (if  any) 

Program  funding  (1994,  1995,  1996) 

Participation  by  grade  (1994,  1995) 

Degree  completion  rates 

Those    institutions    to    which    significant    amounts    of  Tuition    Assistance 

money  go  each  year. 

Assessment  of  the  value  of  this  program  to  your  service 
General  Stroup.  Tuition  Assistance  is  authorized  for  off-duty  education  under 
provision  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  2007.  Tuition  assistance  provides 
soldiers  an  opportunity  for  professional  and  personal  development  by  defraying  a 
major  portion  of  education  expenses  while  on  active  duty.  Tuition  Assistance  may 
be  used  by  active  duty  soldiers,  reserve  component  active  duty,  and  active  duty 
members  of  other  Services  who  are  supported  by  Army  Education  Centers  under 
provisions  of  an  Interservice  Support  Agreement.  All  soldiers  must  pay  25  percent 
of  tuition  costs  per  course.  Commissioned  officers  must  agree  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  years  after  course  completion. 


Program  Funding 


In  millions 
of  dollars 


Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 


$36 
363 
'39 


'  Projeded 
Listed  below  are  participation  rates  for  soldiers  in  fiscal  year  1994/1995: 


Rank 

Enrollees 

Enrollments 

Fiscal  year  1994: 

Enlisted    

34.041 

122,865 

14,669 

24,240 

83.536 
12.482 

51405 

Noncommissioned  Officers  

203,223 

WarrantA^ommissioned  Officers 

23,230 

Fiscal  year  1995: 

Enlisted „.. '. ; '. 

35.064 

Noncommissioned  Officers        

128,498 

Warrant/Commissioned  Officers  

18.399 

Degree  Completion  Rates  are  as 

follows: 

Fiscal  year  1994 

Fiscal  year  1995 

AA 

BA 

MA 

AA 

BA 

MA 

Enlisted  

NCO  

wo/Off 

535 

2808 

152 

109 
833 
242 

128 

(') 

910 

544 

2346 

109 

113 
756 
234 

124 

(') 

660 

'Graduate  level  degree  completion — enlisted/NCO  data  combined 


In  descending  order,  the  following  institutions  receive  a  significant  amount  of  Tui- 
tion Assistance  each  year:  University  of  Maryland,  Central  Texas  College,  Central 
Michigan  University,  Oklahoma  University,  and  City  Colleges  of  Chicago. 

Tuition  Assistance  is  directly  related  to  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  Quality 
soldiers.  It  is  a  combat  readiness  enhancer  and  develops  soldier  potential  for  higher 
levels  of  responsibility. 


OFFICER  MANAGEME.NT 


Senator  Coats.  Please  provide  the  number  of  officers  in  grades  04,  05  and  06  from 
your  service  assigned  as  fellows,  interns,  or  detailees  in  the  [legislative  Branch. 
Please  include  the  office  to  which  each  is  assigned  and  the  length  of  the  assignment 
or  detail.  Do  not  include  service  members  assigned  to  your  service  office  of  legisla- 
tive liaison. 


General  &rROUP.  There  are  nine  ofTicers  (two  colonels,  four  lieutenant  colonels, 
and  three  majors)  working  as  Congressional  F'ellows  in  the  Legislative  Branch.  All 
ofTicers  are  assigned  for  a  1-year  period.  The  Congressional  members  they  are  work- 
ing for  are:  Senator  Inouye  (HI);  Senator  Bryan  (GA);  Senator  Hutchinson  (TX); 
Senator  Akaka  (HI);  Senator  Kempthome  (ID);  Congressman  Norwood  (GA);  Con- 
gressman Sisisky  (VA);  Congressman  Gingrich  (GA);  Congressman  Tanner  (TN). 

Senator  COATS.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
recommend  substantive  changes  to  the  field  grade  and  flag/general  officer  authoriza- 
tions. Please  describe  the  analytical  methods  used  to  determine  the  appropriate 
number  of  officers  in  each  grade  in  each  service. 

General  Stroup.  DOPMA  relief  is  a  proposal  to  modify  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  523,  to  increase  the  authorized  field  grade  strengths  of  Services  rel- 
ative to  the  total  number  of  commissioned  officers  on  active  duty. 

The  recruiting  and  retention  environment  in  which  the  Army/DOD  finds  itself 
today  is  much  different  than  it  was  when  DOPMA  was  enacted  15  years  ago.  Officer 
management  legislation  since  DOPMA  was  enacted  ((ioldwater-Nichols  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act 
((DAWIA)  of  1990),  as  well  as  other  mandated  requirements  like  Active  Component 
support  to  the  Reserve  Component  (AC/RC),  have  greatly  increased  Army/DOD  re- 
quirements for  field  grade  officers. 

These  changes  have  caused  major  modifications  to  officer  management  and  field 
grade  requirements,  and  have  made  the  current  grade  tables  inadequate  to  meet 
service  needs.  Therefore,  permanent  changes  to  the  grade  tables  are  needed  if  the 
Services  are  to  fully  support  the  emphasis  on  joint  and  external  billets,  while  con- 
tinuing to  meet  internal  requirements.  (Enclosure  1  depicts  the  continued  growth 
of  these  statute  driven,  external  requirements,  while  the  overall  field  g^ade  struc- 
ture of  the  Army  continues  to  decline.) 

In  December  1993,  the  Army  requested  permanent  relief  to  the  DOPMA  tables, 
to  take  effect  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  beyond.  Specifically,  the  Army  requested  in- 
creasing the  authorized  ceiling  for  majors  by  800  and  lieutenant  colonels  by  420 
(1,220  total).  This  request  was  based  on  maintaining  fill  of  field  grade  requirements 
at  a  minimum  desirable  level  of  90  percent,  as  was  the  norm  from  fiscal  years  1984— 
1993.  The  Army  demonstrated  that  without  the  requested  relief,  fill  of  its  field  grade 
requirements  would  drop  below  85  percent  (Enclosure  2). 

Based  on  this  justification.  Congress  granted  temporary  relief  to  the  Army  in  the 
fiscal  year  1995  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1997.  Granting  temporary  relief  versus  making  it  permanent  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  encourage  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  to  de- 
velop a  consolidated  proposal  coordinated  with  all  the  Services,  versus  continuing 
to  piecemeal  the  action. 

A  consolidated  proposal  was  completed  by  OSD  in  July,  and  approved  for  submis- 
sion with  other  OSD  legislative  initiatives  in  the  Omnibus  Bill. 
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ODCSPIR 


Growth  of  External  FG  Requirements 

--More  and  more  of  the  Armyls  structure  is  mandated 

Aulhorlialions 

V  Eitarn^l  rtqiiirBmsnls 


26000 

<   24000 

22000 

20000 


Ln  fY8Z.J«l!!ne!jtflu!rjmenu  (ccoynltij  lojJOIt  a!  19|»I  BUlhaillBILoni.  pfiH  IhflL 

BiS9!inl  l9[sytt  20%  _ 


89    90    91    92    93    94    95    96    97    98    99    00 


c 


Nola:    E«l«mal  Rtqulramanll  •  Joint,  DoO.  ACmc,  SOF  Cnmmind.  and  Acqulaltlon  Ccrpt 
apacaa  at  Iha  Army  Acquisition  Execullva  Support  Agency.   Retldclcd  leducllons  to 
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Forca  Integration  and  Analyala  DIvlalon  Pe 
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ODCSPER 


Impact  on  Army  Field  Grade  Fill 

(Historical  and  Projected  Fill  of  Total  Authorizations^ 


Hlilorkal  till  lendyeail 


Prolecled  fill'  lendy 


Average  nil  FY94  00   =  i±4% 


Fill  of  Internal  Structure  drops 
below  80% 


A=    DtirMA  relief 


1  Non  OOPtMA  contlralnad  Madkal  and  Dental  Corpa  offlceri  not  Includad 

2  Projectad  III  baaed  on  PVAO  9512. 
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5  Delanaa  Acqulllllon  Workforce  Improvement  Act  IDAWIAI 

6  Title  XI  mandated  Active  Component  leader  hupport  to  the  Rliarve  Componinl 

FrrcUTHire  2 


PERSONNEL  COSTS 


Senator  Coats.  Please  provide  tx)  the  Committee  an  estimate  of  the  average  dollar 
value,  the  costs  involved  in  recruiting  and  training  an  enlisted  member  during  the 
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first  12-15  years  of  a  military  career.  Please  include  all  assumptions  used  in  devel- 
oping this  estimate.  In  the  event  the  specialization  by  grade  and/or  MOS  precludes 
providing  such  an  estimate,  please  provide  this  information  for  each  grade  and 
MOS. 

General  Stroup.  The  average  cost  to  enlist  a  recruit  in  fiscal  year  1995  is 
$10,139.  This  cost  includes  the  Army  College  Fund,  enlistment  bonus,  military  pay, 
civilian  pay,  advertising,  communication,  automation,  recruiter  support,  leased  fa- 
cilities, and  examination  costs  at  the  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station.  The  av- 
erage cost  of  training  a  soldier  from  basic  training  through  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT)  is  $11,900.  The  clothing  bag  issue  for  a  recruit  averages  $1,000.  The 
transportation  cost  from  civilian  life  to  training  and  then  to  first  duty  station  aver- 
ages $3,000.  This  give  a  total  average  cost  of  $26,039  from  initial  contact  to  first 
assignment.  Because  this  is  an  average  cost,  it  can  vary  significantly  from  year  to 
year. 

After  attending  AIT,  the  soldier  is  assigned  to  his  or  her  first  unit.  During  the 
course  of  the  soldier's  career,  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  Primary 
Leadership  Development  Course  (PLDC),  Basic  Noncommissioned  Officer  Course 
(BNCOC),  Advanced  Noncommissioned  Ofiicer  Course  (ANCOC),  the  First  Sergeant 
Course  (for  soldiers  due  to  become  a  first  sergeant)  and  the  Sergeant  Major  Course 
(for  soldiers  due  to  become  sergeants  major). 

TRANSITION  SERVICES 

Senator  COATS.  As  the  drawdown  approaches  completion,  the  need  for  continued 
transition  assistance  programs  has  been  questioned.  Please  provide  the  Committee 
your  views  on  this  matter  including  your  views  on  those  programs  you  believe 
should  be  maintained  and  your  views  on  privatizing  any  or  all  of  the  transition  pro- 
grams. 

General  Stroup.  The  Army  Career  and  Alumni  Program  (ACAP)  is  an  unequivo- 
cal success  and  I  firmly  believe  it  should  continue.  Continuation  of  ACAP  sends  a 
clear  signal  to  soldiers  that  their  post-service  economic  status  is  important  to  the 
country.  Because  of  ACAPs  positive  results  and  the  goodwill  it  generates,  the  Army 
does  not  view  ACAP  as  a  drawdown  program.  Rather,  it  is  a  highly  valued  compo- 
nent of  the  Army's  personnel  management  program  with  long-term  impact. 

We  measure  ACAP  success  by  applying  the  major  "common  sense'  tests  against 
which  any  program  should  be  judged:  (1)  continuing  need,  (2)  cost  effectiveness,  and 
(3)  value-aaded. 

Continuing  Need:  The  need  for  transition  programs  continues  as  long  as  we  sepa- 
rate soldiers  from  the  Army.  The  need  did  not  start  with  the  drawdown  and  it  does 
not  end  with  the  drawdown.  In  fact,  the  Army  started  planning  for  ACAP  in  the 
late  1980s.  Congressman  Sonny  Montgomery  states  in  correspondence  to  Secretary 
Perry  in  October  1995  that  as  one  of  the  architects  of  the  original  legislation  that, 
"Congressional  expectation  and  intent  were  that  the  services  under  the  Transition 
Assistance  Program  (TAP)  would  be  permanently  available  to  service  members  leav- 
ing military  service.  The  Congress  intended  that  TAP  orovide  all  separating  service 
members  pre-separation  information  concerning  their  benefits  and  airect  joo-search 
assistance  through  permanent  employment  assistance  centers  and  job-search  train- 

The  Army's  position  is  that  it  is  to  our  benefit  that  every  young  soldier  and  even 
every  retiring  soldier  have  the  appropriate  information  and  job  search  tools  to  tran- 
sition to  life  in  the  civilian  world  successfully.  Since  the  1991  inception  of  its  perma- 
nent program  under  the  authorities  of  Title  10,  United  States  (Jode,  Section  1172 
(Preseparation  Counseling)  and  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  1173  and  1174 
(Employment  Assistance),  the  Army  has  provided  assistance  to  over  5(X),000  clients. 

Even  though  military  downsizing  is  essentially  complete.  Army  separations  are 
expected  to  remain  at  a  fairly  steady  state,  at  over  100,000  per  year  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  need  is  not  decreasing,  in  fact,  it  is  increasing.  In  fiscal  year  1995, 
we  served  nearly  125,913  clients — this  was  an  increase  of  over  10  percent  or  13,286 
customers.  Particularly  noteworthy,  is  the  fact  that  enlisted  clients  increased  by 
8,740.  More  soldiers  left  the  Army  in  fiscal  year  1994  than  in  fiscal  year  1995,  yet 
ACAPs  military  and  civilian  customers  grew.  There  can  be  no  stronger  statement 
of  continuing  need. 

Cost  Effectiveness:  In  terms  of  effectiveness,  ACAP  more  than  pays  for  itself 
through  reduced  unemployment  costs  to  the  Army  and  increased  taxes  paid  to  the 
(jovemment. 

An  independent  study  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Army  Research  Insti- 
tute (ARI)  completed  in  July  1995,  found  that  the  return  on  the  Army's  investment 
($300  per  transitioner  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  which  $160  is  the  average 
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cost  of  contracted  job  assistance  services)  could  be  expected  to  increase  for  each  ad- 
ditional transition  service  used  by  a  client.  As  an  example,  the  study  stated  that 
the  net  benefit  to  the  Government  of  12  services  would  be  $409  assuming  a  15  per- 
cent tax  rate  and  beginning  with  the  average  enlisted  sample  member  who  earned 
$16,306  and  utilized  5.6  job  assistance  services. 

Additionally,  the  OfTice  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Personnel  Support,  Families 
and  Education,  found  that  transition  assistance  services  have  had  a  direct  impact 
on  the  reduction  of  unemployment  compensation  costs.  The  report  indicated  that  the 
Army  has  experienced  a  35  percent  decrease  in  unemployment  costs  since  1992,  a 
savings  of  approximately  $94,000,000  or  $1,000  f)er  transitioned 

Value  Added:  Not  only  is  ACAP  cost-effective,  it  also  adds  residual  value  beyond 
the  immediate  benefits  to  the  soldier  and  to  the  Army.  ACAP  is  a  recruiting  multi- 
plier. The  ARI  study  showed  that  in  terms  of  recommending  the  military  as  a  career 
to  others,  83  percent  of  those  who  received  and  were  satisfied  with  Army-provided 
transition  services  would  be  more  inclined  to  recommend  the  military  as  a  career. 
In  contrast,  only  34  percent  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  transition  services 
would  so  endorse  the  military  as  a  career. 

Use  of  ACAP  job  assistance,  builds  confidence — 80  percent  of  those  who  were  sat- 
isfied with  job  search  assistance  felt  well  or  very  well  prepared  for  the  job  market. 

In  starting  pay  differential,  the  study  found  that  among  a  sample  of  former  serv- 
ice members  in  pay  grade  E-€  or  less  who  had  less  than  a  Bachelor's  degree,  the 
average  difference  in  yearly  earnings  between  those  who  received  a  transition  work- 
shop and  two  additional  transition  services  compared  to  those  who  received  a  transi- 
tion workshop  and  the  complete  range  of  12  services  provided  at  an  Army  transition 
assistance  center  was  about  $7,300.  Each  of  the  12  Army-provided  transition  serv- 
ices examined  were  predicted  to  increase  annual  earnings  oy  over  $400  each,  hold- 
ing other  factors  constant. 

Privatization:  Functions  like  transition  programs  are  prime  targets  for  privatiza- 
tion. These  are  not  inherently  governmental  functions  and  the  expertise  is  widely 
available  in  the  private  sector.  By  privatizing  these  type  functions,  we  are  able  to 
continue  to  provide  equal  or  better  quality  service  to  our  customers  with  greater 
flexibility.  We  can  meet  dual  goals  of  continuing  transition  services  and  reducing 
our  civilian  end  strength.  Our  expxjrience  with  ACAP  shows  that  we  can  provide 
services  for  less  througn  the  contract  than  through  Government  stafi". 

The  Army's  ACAP  is  extensively  privatized  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  convert- 
ing to  full  privatization  of  services.  The  contractor  performs  all  job  assistance  func- 
tions at  64  locations  worldwide.  We  provide  mobile  job  assistance  services  to  a  wide 
variety  of  remote  locations  not  served  by  fixed  sites.  In  fact,  we  are  taking  ACAP 
to  Bosnia  and  Hungry.  We  took  ACAP  to  Haiti  in  November  1994.  The  contractor 
tailors  job  assistance  services  to  the  client  needs  and  population.  A  wide  variety  of 
services  are  offered:  career  planning  and  counseling;  financial  planning  workshops; 
job  search  seminars  and  workshops;  individual  job  search  counseling;  interviewing 
workshops;  resume  and  cover  letter  preparation  counseling;  access  to  OSD  auto- 
mated system;  the  Defense  Outplacement  Referral  Systems  (DORS),  the  Public  and 
Community  Service  (PACS)  personal  and  organizational  registries,  and  the  Transi- 
tion Bulletin  Board;  conduct  and  support  of  job  fairs,  job  search  libraries,  and 
SF17iyOF  612  preparation. 

The  contractor  provides  a  computerized  network  of  employers  (over  17,000  em- 
ployers currently  enrolled)  who  are  specifically  interest  in  recruiting  separating 
military  and  civilian  personnel.  They  also  provide  a  computerized  job  bank  of  cur- 
rent jobs  targeted  for  military  veterans — over  6,000  hot  leads,  updated  daily.  These 
hot  leads  are  provided  to  OSD  for  inclusion  on  the  Transition  Bulletin  Board  with 
the  result  that  ACAP  contributes  as  much  as  60  percent  of  all  job  leads  published 
on  the  Transition  Bulletin  Board.  In  addition,  we  have  a  ACAP  Home  Page  that  not 
only  lists  information  about  ACAP,  but  also  contains  the  Hot  I^eads  and  access  to 
other  job  and  resume  databases.  This  is  particularly  helpful  to  clients  who  can't 
come  into  our  offices  on  a  regular  basis,  but  who  have  access  to  the  Internet. 

In  the  past,  the  Army  has  separated  the  preseparation  or  transition  assistance 
functions  and  job  assistance  functions,  with  the  Government  staff  providing  transi- 
tion assistance  and  contractor  staff  providing  job  assistance.  ACAP  is  in  the  process 
of  integrating  its  transition  and  job  assistance  functions  under  the  contract.  Our  of- 
fices in  Europe  will  convert  by  fiscal  year  1997  and  our  other  ACAI'  offices  should 
convert  by  fiscal  year  1998.  This  means  that  customers  will  no  longer  have  to  go 
to  one  office  for  transition  assistance  and  another  office  for  job  assistance.  It  will 
be  a  seamless  operation  with  the  contractor  providing  the  full  range  of  transition 
services — -preseparation  counseling  to  resume  assistance.  The  result  will  be  in- 
creased efficiency,  reduced  staff,  and  lower  costs. 
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The  success  and  usefulness  of  ACAP  services  through  contract  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  other  DOD  and  Federal  Agencies  use  the  ACAP  contract  to  provide 
transition  services.  The  Navy  uses  the  contract  to  provide  services  to  afloat  isolated 
units  worldwide.  Other  Federal  Agencies  to  include  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  established  career  centers  through  the  ACAP  contract.  The  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  is  a  strong  supporter  of  this  concept  and  they,  along  with 
Government  Services  Agency  and  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  have  indi- 
cated an  interest  in  using  the  contract. 


Advance  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats  to  Vice  Adm.  F.L. 

Bowman 

active  duty  end  strength 

Senator  Coats.  Are  the  active  duty  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  suc- 
cessfully support  the  ClNCs  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  force?  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels?  Does  your  service 
intend  to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Admiral  Bowman.  The  active  duty  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  will  provide  sufficient,  high  qruality  military  personnel  for  both  force  struc- 
ture and  infi-astructure  to  successfully  support  the  war  fighting  ClNCs.  As  force 
structure  has  decreased  through  downsizing  (from  15  carrier  battle  groups  to  12 
today;  from  nearly  600  ships  to  363  today)  Navy  has  taken  necessary  steps  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  commitments  without  brewing  personnel  tempo.  DON  is  committed 
to  supporting  the  programmed  end  strength  requested  in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  as  necessary  to  support  the  ClNCs. 

Our  current  and  historic  readiness  levels  are  high  and  are  expected  to  continue 
at  these  levels  in  the  future.  Key  to  this  success  is  correctly  programmed  end 
strength.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  performance  of  our  sailors  and 
marines  supporting  the  Implementation  Force  in  Bosnia.  This  operation  has  suc- 
ceeded through  the  combined  efforts  of  our  active  and  reserve  personnel.  Moreover, 
current  and  planned  end  strength  levels  support  CINCEUR  and  the  other  Unified 
Commanders-in-Chief  with  the  requisite  skill  levels  required  to  operate,  train,  and 
maintain  the  complex  war  fighting  capability  in  our  ships,  aircraft,  submarines,  and 
ground  forces.  These  levels  are  tested  daily,  worldwide,  whether  at  home  or  forward 
deployed  across  the  full  range  of  maritime  missions. 

As  Navy's  gradual  downsizing  continues  over  the  next  several  years  to  the  Con- 
gressionally-airected  floor  of  395,000  active  duty,  we  will  adjust  the  glide  slope  to 
achieve  the  395,000  end  strength  while  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to  reduce 
over  manned  ratings  or  redundant  infrastructure,  reinvesting  manpower  savings  in 
targeted  critical  undermanned  skills.  That  is,  we  may  occasionally  under-execute 
the  exact  manpower  aggregate  numbers  during  the  downsizing  years  in  order  to 
achieve  the  correct  balance  of  skills  when  the  downsizing  ends  at  395,000.  This 
flexibility  allows  us  to  man  officer  and  enlisted  sea  billets  fully  with  the  right  skill 
mix. 

Senator  Coats.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

Admiral  Bowman.  We  are  working  hard  to  retain  quality  men  and  women  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  support  our  personnel  strength  levels.  In  fact.  Navy  is  embarking 
on  a  major  effort  to  achieve  significant  increases  in  retention  and  reduce  the  re- 
quired number  of  new  accessions.  This  will,  however,  be  challenging  and  will  re- 
quire your  continuing  support. 

First,  we  must  ensure  we  initially  recruit  adequate  numbers  of  the  right  kinds 
of  young  people  to  satisfy  both  our  quantitative  and  qualitative  requirements.  More- 
over, if  we  don't  recruit  to  our  substantial  technical  requirements,  we  have  lost  the 
retention  battle  before  the  first  shot.  Your  understanding  of  the  challenges  our  re- 
cruiters face  and  of  the  required  resources  including  incentives  such  as  the  Enlist- 
ment Bonus  Program  and  Navy  College  Fund  is  appreciated. 

After  we  get  good  people  in  the  front  door,  we  will  still  have  to  work  hard.  We 
know  that  as  our  drawdown  comes  to  a  close,  we  will  have  to  return  to  at  least  our 
pre-drawdown  levels  of  retention  (First  Term — 39  percent.  Second  Term — 54  per- 
cent, and  Third  Term — 69  percent)— but  we're  aiming  higher. 

Two  areas  will  be  fundamental  to  our  success,  and  consequently  our  fleet  readi- 
ness. They  are: 
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a.  adequate  levels  of  compensation,  including  such  programs  as  the  Selective  Re- 
enlistment  Bonus,  Nuclear  OfTicer  Incentive  Fays,  and  Aviation  Continuation  Pay 
targeted  specifically  at  our  most  pressing  requirements. 

b.  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  of  our  sailors  and  their  families,  especially 
with  adequate  housing. 

While  in  many  respects  we  can  never  fully  comf)ensate  those  citizens  for  the  sac- 
rifices which  often  come  with  naval  service,  we  can  and  should  do  all  in  our  power 
to  improve  their  quality  of  life. 

In  summary,  the  "short  answer"  is  "y^s",  I  believe,  and  current  indicators  confirm, 
that  we  will  be  able  to  retain  adequate  quality  sailors  to  ensure  continued  fieet 
readiness.  However,  your  support  in  recruiting,  compensation  and  Quality  of  Life  is- 
sues is  essential  to  achieving  our  retention  goals. 

RECRUITING 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  recruit  auality  recruits  in  adequate  numbers  to 
support  the  planned  or  required  end  strengtn? 

Admiral  Bowman.  Yes.  Throughout  the  drawdown,  and  thus  far  this  fiscal  year, 
we've  achieved  the  numbers  of  recruits  required  for  that  fiscal  year.  Accession  qual- 
ity goals  have  remained  95  percent  High  School  Diploma  Graduates  (HSDG)  and  62 
percent  CAT  I-IIIA  (50  and  above  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test — AFQT) 
since  1991.  Navy  has  consistently  exceeded  these  goals.  Historical  non-prior  service 
(NPS)  accessions  versus  goals  are  listed  below  by  category. 


Rscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

68,311 

58.208 

63.073 

53,886 

48,637 

68.311 

58.208 

63.073 

53,982 

48,637 

41,688 

35,943 

39.108 

33,466 

29.352 

44.660 

39.387 

44,155 

36,867 

31.293 

664% 

67.9% 

70.0% 

683% 

66.1% 

63.877 

55,073 

59,924 

51,251 

44.975 

64.441 

57,031 

59,041 

51,305 

44.975 

958% 

98.4% 

93  6% 

95.1% 

950% 

Total  goal  

Total  attained  

CAT  NIIA  goal  

CAT  I-IIIA  attained 

HSDG  goal  

HSDG  attained  


Senator  COATS.  List  the  accession  goals  for  fiscal  year  1994,  1995,  1996  and  1997. 
Breakout  the  accession  goals  by  quality  category  and  by  race  and  gender.  For  fiscal 
year  1995  and  1996  (to  date),  list  the  planned  and  actual  accomplishment. 

Admiral  BoWMAN.  Accession  goals  and  accomplishment  for  fiscal  year  1994—1996 
include: 


Fiscal  year 
1994 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Note 

(Goal) 

(FYTD) 

Accession  goal    

53.886 

53.982 

95.0% 

951% 

62.0% 

68.3% 

12.0% 

190% 

None 

8.3% 

None 

28% 

150% 

168% 

48.537 
48.637 
950% 
950% 
620% 
66  1% 
120% 
208% 
110% 
11.8% 
30% 
38% 
15.0% 
199% 

56.954 

57.200 

1 

Accession  att     

20.528 
95.0% 
92.0% 
62.0% 
66.0% 
120% 
210% 
120% 
13.0% 
4.0% 
60% 
15.0% 
15.0% 

HSDG  goal           

95.0% 

95% 

HSDG  att         

2 

CAT  NIIA  goal  

62.0% 

62% 

CAT  NIIA  att 

Black  goal          

12.0% 

12% 

Black  att  

Hispanic  goal  

Hispanic  att    

120% 

12% 

API/NATAM  goal  

4.0% 
150% 

5% 

API/TtATAM  att 

Female  goal  

UNK 

3 

Female  att 

1  Fiscal  year  1996  data  s  tkro«fk  Febnaiy  Fiscal  year  1996  total  accsssnii  mission  is  56.9S4 

2  Ninety-sn  percent  of  the  apphcails  »Ko  kave  already  accessed  or  who  are  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Profram  and  scheduled  to  aaess  in 
tiscal  year  1996  are  HSOG 

3  Fiscal  year  1994  and  local  year  1995  (eaale  foal  was  a  lloor  Fiscal  year  1996  temale  foal  is  a  ceilinf.  consistent  with  sea-shore  ro- 
tation opportunities  and  the  eipaisioi  tt  at-sea  Iwrtliiif  Fiscal  year  1997  female  (oals  have  not  yel  been  determined 

Senator  COATS.  Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  additional  Recruiting  and  Ad- 
vertising funds.  How  have  you  used  those  funds?  Does  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request  provide  adequate  funds  for  your  recruiting  and  advertising  requirements? 


Admiral  Bowman.  Congress  authorized  an  additional  $5.8M  in  Recruiter  Support 
and  $24.4M  in  Advertising  for  Navy  Recruiting  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

Additional  Recruiter  Support  funds  were  used  to  augment  supplies  and  materials 
for  recruiters,  purchase  additional  equipment  such  as  phones,  fax  machines  and 
copiers  in  Recruiting  Stations,  and  for  service  and  maintenance  contracts  on  new 
equipment.  Some  funds  were  also  allocated  for  postage  for  additional  local  mailing 
of  recruiting  materials. 

The  bulk  of  additional  advertising  funds  was  used  for  advertising  contract  services 
and  media  purchases,  in  particular,  development  of  national  network  and  local  cable 
television  commercials  and  air  time.  Funds  were  also  allocated  for  printing  new  ad- 
vertising materials  and  postage  for  additional  national  level  mailings  of  Navy  adver- 
tising material. 

During  POM  1994,  Navy  reprogrammed  O&M  dollars  into  both  advertising  and 
recruiter  support.  The  fiscal  year  1996  recruiting  budget  supports  $82.9M  in  re- 
cruiter support  (1.6  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1995)  and  $43. 5M  in  advertis- 
ing (3  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1995).  Additionally,  316  recruiters  were 
added  to  the  force  (3,534  in  fiscal  year  1995,  3,850  in  fiscal  year  1996).  Based  on 
what  has  been  achieved  so  far  this  year,  and  assuming  the  recruiting  market  re- 
mains stable,  we  believe  that  the  current  recruiting  budget  is  adequate  to  achieve 
quantity  and  quality  accession  requirements  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Additional  funding 
(above  DOD/^^avy  top  line)  could  oe  helpful  in  both  advertising  and  operations  by 
allowing  recruiters  to  achieve  their  goals  even  more  efficiently  and  likely  with  high- 
er quality  recruits. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  breakout  of  production  recruiters  to  support  staff 
within  your  recruiting  personnel?  What  was  this  breakout  in  fiscal  year  1988,  1994, 
and  1995?  What  actions  have  you  taken  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  recruit- 
ing operations? 

Admiral  BowMAN.  A  breakout  of  end  of  fiscal  year  Production  versus  Support  per- 
sonnel is  listed  below: 


Fiscal  year 
1989' 

Fiscal  year 
1994 

fiscal  yeai 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Recruiters  

CRF  recruiters                           

4.144 
620 
190 

3,346 
506 

3,534 
479 

3,850 
488 

Total  recruiters     

4.954 

1,403 

66 

3,852 

1,034 

123 

4,013 

1,099 

122 

4,338 

1,038 

98 

Total  support  personnel  

1,469 

1,157 

1,2?1 

1,136 

'  Fiscai  year  1988  data  requested  was  not  available 

Key  actions  taken  to  increase  recruiting  effectiveness  have  included: 

•  A  national  advertising  program,  re-implemented  in  fiscal  year  1994  and 
expanded  in  fiscal  years  1995  and  1996,  has  made  individual  recruiters 
more  effective  and  has  directly  increased  contract  production. 

•  Increased  advertising  focus  and  a  conscious  effort  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  female  and  minority  recruiters,  has  significantly  improved  efficiency 
in  recruiting  these  market  segments. 

•  Reduction  in  infrastructure  from  six  to  four  areas,  41  to  31  districts, 
2,150  to  1,283  stations  has  shortened  the  "supply  line"  and  improved  the 
tooth-to-tail  ratio. 

•  Development  and  use  of  a  pro-active  "Navy  Awareness  Program",  adver- 
tising events  such  as  "the  Great  American  Race",  the  "Great  I^akes  Cruise", 
and  performance  team  shows  such  as  the  "Leap  Frogs"  and  the  "Navy  Bal- 
loon Team"  have  increased  public  awareness  of  Navy's  mission  and  gen- 
erated interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  career.  These  methods  of  "presales"  ulti- 
mately make  the  salesmen  (field  recruiters)  more  effective. 

•  Office  automation  initiatives.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  Navy's  Office  Automa- 
tion for  Recruiters  (OAR)  was  implemented  for  522  Recruiting  Stations 
bringing  80  percent  of  Navy's  recruiting  force  on  line.  OAR  provides  com- 
puters, productivity  software  and  automated  prospecting  and  leads  process- 
ing capability  to  recruiters.  Also  in  fiscal  year  1995,  delivery  was  completed 
to  provide  FAX  machines  to  all  Recruiting  Stations.  In  fiscal  year  1996,  the 
204  remaining  Navy  Recruiting  Stations  are  scheduled  to  receive  comput- 
ers. 137  stations  will  receive  computer  and  software  upgrades. 
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•  Investment  in  new  technology.  A  Navy  "Home  Page"  for  recruiting  on  the 
Internet  has  been  developed  and  is  currently  bringing  in  leads  for  recruiters 
to  follow  up  on.  A  national  telemarketing  program  to  provide  more  leads 
is  being  evaluated  this  year.  If  successful,  it  will  be  implemented  more  fully 
in  fiscal  year  1997.  Navy  Recruiting  is  funded  for  implementation  of  the 
Joint  Recruiting  Information  Support  System  (JRISS)  in  fiscal  year  1997. 
This  system  is  under  development  by  OSD  and  will  provide  each  service 
hardware  and  software  to  automate  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  recruiting 
process.  Between  now  and  then,  Navy  will  prepare  for  tomorrow's  "recruit- 
ing market  space"  by  further  capitalization  to  recruit  on  the  Internet,  call 
and  tracking  potential  applicants  by  computer,  down-load  leads  from  na- 
tional telemaixeting  centers,  create  CD-ROM  multi-media  sales  presen- 
tations and  process  leads  from  local  and  national  sources  real-time. 

•  Investment  in  demographic  research  on  youth  population,  location  of  tar- 
get markets,  local  market  productivity,  education  attainment  and  deter- 
mination of  the  truly  eligible  market  (X)ols  have  suppwrted  better  targeting 
of  resources  in  the  field. 

•  Implementation  of  various  screening  techniaues,  for  example  the  Com- 
pensatory Screen  Model  (CSM)  have  expanded  the  recruiting  market  yet 
minimized  pipeline  and  fleet  attrition  by  selecting  non-high  scnool  diploma 
graduates  in  the  upper  mental  group  with  low  attrition  potential. 

•  Through  the  Total  Quality  Leadership  process.  Quality  Management 
Boards  were  chartered  in  1993  to  address  recruiting  resources,  personnel, 
support  and  production  systems.  Improvements  in  each  of  these  areas  have 
been  realized  as  a  result  of  this  management  action. 

•  Increased  qualification  reauirements  and  continued  emphasis  on  training 
has  improved  the  caliber  ana  effectiveness  of  the  field  recruiting  force. 

•  Recruiter  incentive  programs  have  been  changed  in  fiscal  year  1990, 
1993,  1994  and  1996  in  an  effort  to  focus  and  motivate  field  recruiter  effort 
and  attract  quality  personnel  from  the  Fleet  to  become  recruiters. 

•  Efficient  recruiter  assignment  has  been  accomplished  by  using  computer 
models  that  maximize  production. 

Senator  COATS.  We  have  listened  to  your  reports  of  the  declining  propensity  of  eli- 
gible youth  to  enlist  in  the  military.  What  research  has  been  done  to  determine  why 
the  propensity  is  declining  and  what  are  the  results  of  that  research,  if  any? 

Admiral  Bowman.  DOD  and  the  services  have  funded  focus  groups,  special  sur- 
veys and  research  to  determine  the  cause  of  youth  propensity  decline.  Navy  surveys 
given  to  new  recruits  and  focus  group  results  suggest  that  the  decline  in  propensity 
toward  service  in  the  military  is  the  result  of  three  trends: 

a.  Lack  of  awareness  and  advertising.  National  advertising,  particularly,  tele- 
vision, has  been  the  service's  principal  mechanism  for  increasing  propensity.  From 
1991-94  nearly  all  TV  advertising  was  eliminated  from  the  Navy's  budget,  as  well 
as  being  greatly  reduced  for  other  services. 

b.  Declining  numbers  of  positive  influencers.  One  downside  of  the  all-volunteer 
force  is  that  fewer  and  fewer  traditional  leaders,  mentors,  and  role  models  have 
served  in  the  military.  Recruits  rely  on  these  groups  for  advice  on  the  military  yet 
all  have  suffered  a  precipitous  decline  in  military  knowledge  and  experience.  Since 
1990  the  number  of^veterans  of  age  to  be  influencers  in  the  prime  market  declined 
21  percent  and  the  number  of  young  people  entering  the  military  declined  36  per- 
cent. Today,  there  are  far  fewer  positive  infiuencers  to  propend  young  people. 

c.  Decreased  value  of  service  training.  The  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study 
(YATS),  Navy's  New  Recruit  Survey  and  the  Navy  Advertising  Effectiveness  Study 
(NAES)  all  indicate  that  the  two  greatest  motivators  for  enlistment  are  skill  train- 
ing and  money  for  college.  Fewer  young  people  are  seeking  out  the  military  to  re- 
ceive job  training. 

Senator  Coats.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  any  research  inside  the 
declining  propensity  to  determine  if  the  aggregate  figures  represent  a  decline  in  the 
high  quality,  eligible  population  or  among  the  population  at  large  with  little  actual 
efiect  on  the  target  population?  Does  the  declining  propensity  have  any  effect  on  the 
quality  of  individuals  you  are  accessing?  If  so,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  If  not,  why 
is  declining  propensity  a  condition  about  which  we  should  worry? 

Admiral  Bowman.  Yes,  DOD  has  conducted  research  in  this  area.  Analyses  of  the 
Youth  Attitude  Tracing  Study  (YATS)  show  that  propensity  for  quality  young  men 
has  declined  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the  entire  young  male  population.  While 
propensity  for  quality  young  men  increased  slightly  from  1994  to  1995,  it  still  is  far 
below  the  1991  level. 

According  to  YATS,  those  young  men  who  are  projected  to  score  above  the  50th 
percentile  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifications  Test  experienced  a  decline  in  propen- 
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sity  very  similar  to  the  overall  young  male  population.  The  propensity  of  this  group 
to  join  the  Navy  declined  18  percent  oetween  1991  and  1995  compared  to  22  percent 
for  all  males. 

The  YATS  educational  categories  most  relevant  for  recruiting  are  high  school  sen- 
iors and  high  school  graduates.  The  propensity  of  seniors  toward  enlisting  in  the 
Navy  declined  31  percent  from  1991  wnile  graduates  declined  43  percent. 

Yes,  declining  propensity  could  affect  quality.  While  Navy  has  been  meeting  acces- 
sion quality,  the  decline  m  propensity  of  quality  young  men  has  caused  Navy  re- 
cruiting to  work  harder  to  achieve  quality  recruits  and  has  caused  all  services  to 
periodically  miss  new  contract  goals.  As  a  result,  the  inventory  of  quality  young  men 
in  Navy's  Delayed  Entry  Pool  (DEP)  is  below  that  desired  to  support  accessions  over 
the  next  12  months. 

To  combat  the  decrease  in  quality  inventory  attributed  to  falling  propensity,  Navy 
has  increased  recruiting  resources.  The  number  of  recruiters  has  increased  as  well 
as  advertising  and  enlistment  incentives  such  as  the  Navy  College  Fund. 

Expanded  use  of  Enlistment  Bonuses  have  been  particularly  effective  in  skill 
channeling  and  market  expansion.  Navy  has  led  the  Services  in  tactical  use  of  this 
important  tool  to  target  both  selected  ratings  and  times  of  the  year  when  recruiting 
is  most  difTicult.  Should  additional  TOA  (above  DOD/Navy  top  line)  become  avail- 
able for  recruiting,  it  would  likely  be  applied  to  this  very  cost-effective  recruiting 
resource. 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  the  recruiting  goals  of  the  reserve  and  National  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  1996  and  1997.  Breakout  the  goals  by  quality  category,  race 
and  gender.  For  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996,  show  the  actual  numbers  in  addition  to 
the  goals. 

Admiral  BowMAN.  Senator,  the  recruiting  goals  of  the  Naval  Reserve  for  fiscal 
year  1995,  1996  and  1997  are  depicted  in  the  following  tables. 

The  two  accession  sources  for  the  Naval  Reserve  are  non-prior  service  and  prior 
service  personnel.  The  Naval  Reserve  is  goaled  by  quality,  race  and  gender  for  non- 
prior  service  accessions,  but  not  for  prior  service  accessions.  While  we  do  not  goal 
by  quality  category  (i.e.,  mental  giDup,  high  school  diploma)  for  prior  service  person- 
nel, we  do  use  established  selection  criteria  to  assess  the  quality  of  their  prior  serv- 
ice (i.e.,  honorable  discharge,  acceptable  reenlistment  code,  acceptable  physical 
standards,  acceptable  background  checks,  etc).  Additionally,  we  strive  to  reach  an 
optimum  diversity  in  race  and  gender  in  our  recruiting  of  eligible  prior-service  per- 
sonnel. However,  we  are  limited  by  the  race  and  gender  mix  of  those  members  who 
leave  active  service  and  form  the  recruiting  pool  for  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Our  Construction  Battalion  (CB) — Sea  and  Air  Mariner  (SAM)  and  Full-Time 
Support  (FTS)  enlisted  programs  are  the  only  two  groups  within  the  Naval  Reserve 
who  access  non-prior  service  personnel.  The  actual  accessions  for  these  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1995  and  1996  are  broken  out  by  quality  category,  race  and  gender.  Our 
Selected  Reserve  (SELRES)  enlisted  and  officer  programs  and  Full-Time  Support 
(FTS)  ofTicer  program  access  prior  service  personnel.  The  actual  accessions  for  these 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996,  based  on  accession  source  (prior  service  per- 
sonnel), are  broken  out  by  race  and  gender  only.  The  following  tables  illustrate  the 
breakouts  requested: 


ENLISTED  RECRUITING  (SELECTED  RESERVE) 


Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fecal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Note 

(Goal) 

(FTTD) 

Accession  goal   

13,660 
13,701 

16,800 

18,000 

Accession  att    

6,174 

HSOG  goal  

1 

HSOG  att   

CAT  NIIA  goal  

1 

CAT  NIIA  att  

Black  goal  

120% 
204% 
11.0% 
8.4% 
30% 
35% 
15.0% 

120% 

12.0% 
19.5% 
12.0% 
82% 
40% 
37% 
150% 

12.0% 

Black  att  

Hispanic  goal  

Hispanic  att  

120% 

12.0% 

API  goal 

API  att  

4.0% 

5.0% 

Female  goal  

15.0% 

15.0% 
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ENLISTID  RECRUITING  (SELECTED  RESERVE)— Continued 


fnc*\  year 
1995 

Tiscal  year 
1996 

Focal  it»t 
1996 

Focil  year 
1997 

Note 

(GmI) 

(FYTO) 

Female  att 

145% 

141% 

The  source  of  Selected  Reserve  enlsted  icc«s$kms  is  prm  service  personnel  Tkese  quality  catefories  do  not  apply 

OEFICER  RECRUITING  (SELECTED  RESERVE) 


Hstal  year 
1995 

fna\  year 
1996 

Fiscal  y«ar 
1996 

Fecal  year 
1997 

Note 

(Goal) 

(FYTD) 

Accession  goal    

1.566 
1.566 

1.518 

1.400 

Accession  att  

716 

HSOG  goal                

1 

HSDG  att    

CAT  NIIA  goal   

1 

CAT  NIIA  att            

Black  goal             

120% 
40% 

11.0% 
2.3% 
3.0% 
31% 

150% 

19.9% 

12.0% 

120% 
6.3% 

120% 
2.1% 
40% 
3.1% 

15.0% 

190% 

12.0% 

Black  att        

Hispanic  goal 

12.0% 

12.0% 

Hispanic  att 

API  goal        

40% 

5.0% 

API  att  

Female  goal    

15.0% 

15.0% 

Female  att                               ... 

1   The  source  o(  Selected  Reserve  officer  accessions  is  pnor  service  personnel  These  quality  categories  do  not  apply 

CB  SAM  RECRUITING  (SELECTED  RESERVE) 


Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Note 

(Goal) 

(FYTO) 

Accession  goal    

439 

333 

Accession  att  

228 
100% 
100% 
620% 
82  2% 
120% 
9.2% 
120% 
9.6% 
4.0% 
3.9% 
15.0% 
8.3% 

HSDG  goal  

100% 

100% 

HSDG  att      

CAT  NIIA  goal 

62.0% 

62.0% 

CAT  NIIA  att  

Black  goal  

120% 

12.0% 

Black  att  

Hispanic  goal 

Hispanic  att                                ... 

12.0% 

12.0% 

API  goal             .      .              

4.0% 

50% 

AR  att 

Female  goal  

150% 

15,0% 

Female  att 

1   The  Construction  Battalion  Sea  and  Air  Manner  Program  was  not  in  effect  in  fiscal  year  1995  The  accession  source  is  non-prior  service 
males  and  females.  18-24  years  of  age 

ENLISTED  RECRUITING  (FULL-TIME  SUPPORT) 


Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Note 

(Goal) 

(FYTD) 

Accession  goal  

1.613 
1.613 
100% 
100% 

1.954 

1.579 

1 

Accession  att 

705 
100% 
100% 

HSDG  goal  

100% 

100% 

HSOG  att  

ENLISTED  RECRUITING  (FULL-TIME  SUPPORT)— Continued 


Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
19% 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Frscal  year 
1997 

(Goal) 

(FYTO) 

620% 

620% 

620% 

620% 

73  3% 

757% 

120% 

120% 

120% 

120% 

187% 

189% 

110% 

120% 

120% 

120% 

112% 

126% 
40% 

3.0% 

4  0% 

50% 

4  7% 

45% 
15  0% 

150% 

15  0% 

15.0% 

38  8% 

152% 

CAT  I  ^IIA  goal 
CATI  IIIAatt  . 

Black  goal  

Black  att  

Hispanic  goal  . 
Hispanic  att  ... 

API  goal  

API  att  

Female  goal  ... 
Female  att  


1    Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  enlisted  pefsonnel  tram  and  administer  the  Naval  Reserve 

OFFICER  RECRUITING  (FULL-TIME  SUPPORT) 


Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Note 

(Goal) 

(FYTD) 

148 

212 

125 

1 

144 

149 

2 

2 

12  0% 

120% 

120% 
47% 

120% 
36% 
40% 
35% 

150% 
74% 

12.0% 

34% 

110% 

120% 
4  0% 
15  0% 

120% 

4  2% 

3  0% 

50% 

2  1% 

15  0% 

150% 

8.3% 

Accession  goal 
Accession  att 

HSDG  goal  

HSDG  att  

CAT  NIIA  goal 
CAT  NIIA  att  . 

Black  goal  

Black  att  

Hispanic  goal  . 
Hispanic  att  ... 

API  goal 

API  att  

FeiTiale  goal  ... 
Female  att 


NOTES 

1  The  source  of  Full-Time  Support  (FTS)  program  is  volunteer  applicants  trom  tlie  regular  Navy  and  Selected  Reserve  FTS  oHicers  tram 
and  administer  tlie  Naval  Reserve 

2  These  quality  categories  do  not  apply 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  your  Permanent  Change  of  Station  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997? 

Admiral  BowMAN.  The  Permanent  Change  of  Station  budget  submitted  for  the 
Deoartment  of  the  Navy  fiscal  year  1997  budget  estimate  is  $597.  3M. 

Senator  COATS.  How  many  moves  are  planned  in  this  budget? 

Admiral  BowMAN.  The  planned  moves  submitted  in  this  budget  are  199,351. 

Senator  Coats.  How  many  moves  were  planned  and  executed  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
1993,  and  1996? 

Admiral  BowMAN.  The  planned  moves  are  listed  below  for  fiscal  year  1988,  1993, 
and  1996.  F'iscal  year  1996  execution  is  through  December  1995. 


Eiecuted 
moves 


Fiscal  year  1988 
Fiscal  year  1993 
Fiscal  year  1996 


313,834 

261,942 

53.438 
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TUITION  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  COATS.  Please  describe  for  the  Committee  your  service's  use,  if  any,  of  the 
Tuition  Assistance  Program.  Please  include  in  the  description:  Program  objectives, 
eligibility  recpirements.  Service  members  contribution  or  obligation,  funding  (1994- 
1996),  participation  by  grade  (1994,  1995),  degree  completion  rates,  institutions  re- 
ceiving significant  amounts  of  tuition  assistance  each  year,  and  assessment  of  the 
value  of  the  program. 

Admiral  BOWMAN.  Objective:  Consistent  with  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
1322.8  (Voluntary  Education  Programs  for  Military  Personnel),  the  Navy  has  a  vol- 
untary education  program  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  sailors  to  achieve  edu- 
cational, vocational,  and  career  goals;  to  have  access  to  educational  opportunities 
available  to  other  citizens;  and,  in  practical  terms,  to  enhance  sailors'  military  effec- 
tiveness and  prepare  them  for  f>ositions  of  greater  responsibility. 

Eligibility:  Tuition  Assistance  is  available  to  all  members  olthe  active  duty  force, 
officers  ana  enlisted,  with  few  exceptions  (for  example,  it  is  not  authorized  for  mem- 
bers who  have  been  convicted,  by  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  of  any  crime  that 
involves  the  use  of  force,  trespass,  or  the  seizure  of  property).  Members  reauesting 
tuition  assistance  must  have  the  approval  of  their  chain  of  command,  including  the 
civilian  education  counselor  in  the  authorized  education  center. 

Contribution:  By  Congressional  direction.  Navy  pays  no  more  than  75  pxjrcent  of 
the  cost  of  a  course.  Under  current  Navy  policy.  Navy  pays  a  maximum  of  $285  for 
an  undergraduate  course  and  a  maximum  of  $395  for  a  graduate  course  (assuming 
a  3  semester  hour  course).  On  October  1,  1996,  we  will  change  the  policy  so  that 
the  Navy  will  pay  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  tuition,  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  an  un- 
dergraduate program  and  $3,500  for  a  graduate  program  per  person,  per  year. 

Obligation:  Officers  receiving  tuition  assistance  must  remain  on  active  duty  for  2 
years  following  completion  of  a  course  or  make  a  pro-rated  payback  to  the  Navy. 
Enlisted  members  incur  no  required  service  obligation  for  use  of  tuition  assistance. 
Tuition  costs  are  recouped  from  both  officers  and  enlisted  if  course  grades  are  unsat- 
isfactory or  the  courses  are  not  completed. 

Program  funding: 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 

FundiKf 

Tiscal  year 
1994 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

fiscal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Tuition  assistance 

PACE 

Academic  skills 

Staff              

24391 
5.688 
1.857 
7.009 

14.579 
4826 

24373 
7.470 
2173 
7632 

14.912 
3.352 

24808 
5.839 
3635 
7693 

14466 
2799 

24601 
8.369 
3466 
8.662 

DANTES 

VEAP/EATP 

14.484 
2  101 

Total  

58.350 

59912 

59  240 

61.683 

Participation  by  grade:  Participation  by  grade  has  remained  consistent  over  the 
past  several  years.  Over  63  percent  of  the  participants  are  Petty  Officers  in  grades 
E-5,  E-6,  and  E-4  (in  that  order).  Officer  participation  is  primarily  at  the  0-3  and 
0—4  level.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  41,193  sailors  took  one  or  more  high  school,  under- 
graduate, and  graduate  courses  using  TA.  Navy  has  provided  tuition  assistance  for 
120,375  courses. 


Pay  (ra<le 

Fiscal  year 
1994 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

Fiscal  year 
1996  (FYTD) 

E-9  

329 

941 
3,723 
8.480 
11,000 
7.856 
4.223 
1.851 

516 
28 

219 

281 

937 
3.701 
8.400 
10.356 
7.763 
4.350 
1.872 

595 
40 

218 

159 

E-8  

628 

E-7  

2.212 

E-6     

4.882 

E-5      

5.856 

E-4  

4.243 

E-3  

2.407 

E-2     

900 

E-1  

191 

0-6    

28 

0-5  

153 

Pay  grade 

Tocal  yur 
1994 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

Focal  year 
1996  (FYTD) 

0-4                

689 
2,182 

449 

308 
24 
63 

106 
16 

648 

1.978 

363 

224 

18 

49 

95 

4 

413 

0-3                               

1,033 

0-2         

197 

0-1                      

89 

W-4  

14 

W  3                           

49 

W-2 - 

59 

W-1       

2 

Degree  Completion  Rate:  Since  fiscal  year  1987,  15,815  sailors  have  earned  an  as- 
sociate or  baccalaureate  degree  through  Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges, 
Navy  (SOCNAV).  SOCNAV  is  a  network  of  over  60  institutions.  A  member  college 
allows  a  sailor  to  sign  a  "contract  for  degree"  which  facilitates  degree  completion  ior 
highly  mobile  servicemembers.  Beginning  this  year,  it  is  a  requirement  for  under- 

Saduate  educational  institutions  on-base  to  be  SOCNAV  members  and  the  Program 
r  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE)  has  SOCNAV  degree  programs  available.  De- 
gree completions  attained  through  SOCNAV  schools  were  2,394  and  2,594  in  fiscal 
year  1994  and  1995  respectively.  Navy  reported  voluntary  education  graduate  de- 
grees were  720  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  527  in  fiscal  year  1995.  (Navy  Campus  edu- 
cation offices  receive  reports  on  degree  completion  only  from  those  programs  that 
are  offered  on-base.) 

Institutions:  The  ten  institutions  which  receive  the  most  tuition  assistance  (47 
percent)  from  the  Navy  are:  University  of  Maryland;  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale;  St.  I^eo  College,  Florida;  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University,  Flor- 
ida; Chapman  University,  California;  National  University,  California;  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Missouri;  Tidewater  Community  College,  Virginia;  Central  Texas  College,  and 
Troy  State  University,  Alabama.  All  of  these  schools  are  SOCNAV  consortium  mem- 
bers. In  any  given  year,  approximately  10(X)  educational  institutions  receive  Navy 
tuition  assistance  funds,  but  about  60  schools  account  for  83  percent  of  what  is 
spent. 

Assessment  of  Value:  When  assessing  the  value  of  TA,  benefits  accrue  to  both  the 
individual  sailor  and  the  Navy.  Surveys  tell  us  continuing  education  is  the  primary 
reason  people  join  the  Navy.  For  the  sailor,  opportunity  to  continue  one's  education 
is  no  longer  in  question.  Achievement  of  an  associate  degree  is  recognized  as  an  in- 
dicator of  personal  commitment  to  excellence  and  a  willingness  to  productively  uti- 
lize one's  time  off-duty.  Additionally  sailors  are  awarded  one  permanent  advance- 
ment point  for  earning  an  associate  degree  through  voluntary  education.  For  the 
Navy,  we  can  document  that  sailors  who  use  tuition  assistance  are  more  likely  to 
re-enlist.  They  have  a  positive  attitude  because  they  see  that  it  is  possible  for  tnem 
to  realize  their  potential.  Finally,  those  who  use  tuition  assistance  are  more  com- 
petitive when  they  transition  from  military  to  civilian  life. 

In  addition  to  Tuition  Assistance,  Navy  has  provided  educational  access  to  our 
shipboard  sailors  during  deployments  and  to  remote  and  overseas  locations  with  the 
Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE).  This  is  accomplished  with  traditional 
civifian  instructors  (PACE  I)  and,  more  recently,  with  computer  interactive  videos 
to  deliver  both  college  level  and  academic  skills  courses  in  an  independent  study  for- 
mat (PACE  II).  The  PACE  program  is  undergoing  tremendous  growth  and  we  expect 
to  have  it  available  on  all  ships  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  total  number 
of  sailors  participating  in  PACE  right  now  is  7,676. 

OFFICER  MANAGEMENT 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  the  number  of  officers  in  grades  0-4,  0-5,  and  O- 
6  from  your  service  assigned  as  fellows,  interns,  or  detailees  in  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Please  include  the  office  to  which  each  is  assigned  and  the  length  of  the 
assignment  or  detail.  Do  not  include  service  members  assigned  to  your  service  office 
of  legislative  liaison. 

Admiral  Bowman.  Navy  has  a  total  of  nine  officers  currently  assigned  as  fellows, 
interns,  or  detailees  in  the  Legislative  Branch.  The  breakdown  by  grade  is  O— 4-3, 
0-5—6,  06-0.  A  summary  of  their  assignments  follows: 


Legislative  Fellows: 
Kristine  Geddings 
Thomas  Vechiolla 


CDR(s) 
CDR 


Sen  Craig  . 
Sen  Cohen 


1  year 
1  year 
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Name 


Other  Fellows: 

Paul  E,  Gonzales 

Susan  Hogan  

Jeff  Kuhnreich  

Wilham  Luti'  

Michael  Matthes  

Craig  Williams  

Thuston  "Eric"  Womble 


CDR 

LCDR 

CDR 

CDR 

CDR 

LCDR 

CDR 


Sen  Johnston 
Sen  Stevens  .. 

Sen  Bond  

Rep  Gingrich 
Sen  Warner  ... 
Sen  McCain  .. 
Sen  Lott  


1  year. 

1  year. 

2  years. 

1  year. 

2  years. 
1  year. 

1  year 


>  Arrived  18  March  96 

Senator  COATS.  The  committee  understands  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
recommend  substantive  changes  to  the  field  grade  and  flag/general  officer  authoriza- 
tions. Please  describe  the  analytical  methods  used  to  determine  the  appropriate 
number  of  officers  in  each  grade  in  each  Service. 

Admiral  Bowman.  Navy,  under  the  auspices  of  DOD,  requests  a  6  percent  in- 
crease in  the  DOPMA  grade  tables  ceilings  for  0—4,  0-5,  and  0-6  officers.  We  arc 
working  closely  with  other  Services  to  present  a  cohesive  proposal.  Permanent 
DOPMA  relief  is  required  to  address  3  problems  requiring  long-term  solutions. 

First,  relief  comjx;nsates  for  the  increase  in  external  field  grade  requirements 
(Joint,  DAWIA)  since  1981.  These  grew  while  the  number  of  officers  allowed  under 
the  grade  tables  dropped.  The  net  cnanges  since  1991  are: 


Grade 

Total  Joint 
Increase 

Total  trade 
ceiling  De- 
crease 

0-7' 

+  10 

+53 

+108 

+252 

-  22 

0-6  

381 

0-5  

782 

0-4 

'  1  661 

>0-7  requirements  in  excess  of  auttionations  must  bt  filled  by  0-6  officers,  increasinf  the  0-6  shortfall 

Field  grade  JDAL  billets  have  increased  8  percent  and  total  joint  field  grade  bil- 
lets have  increased  18  percent.  At  the  same  time,  total  field  grade  authorizations 
permitted  by  the  grade  tables  have  declined  11  percent.  This  growth  in  joint  billets 
was  not  anticipated  or  accounted  for  when  the  original  grade  tables  were  con- 
structed. As  officer  end  strength  and  grade  table  authorizations  have  declined,  it 
has  become  more  difficult  to  meet  both  continuing  internal  and  increased  external 
requirements  for  field-grade  officers.  This  trend  is  not  likely  to  reverse  in  the  future. 
The  bulk  of  the  increases  require  Unrestricted  Line  (URL)  officers  and  acquisition 
intensive  designators  (Engineering  Duty/Aviation  Engineering  Duty). 

Second,  relief  would  correct  a  Nurse  Corps  grade  structure  imbalance.  DOPMA 
grade  tables,  limiting  numbers  of  Navy  staff  corps  officers  for  the  first  time,  were 
based  on  low  Nurse  Corps  (NC)  retention  rates  in  1981  when  DOPMA  was  passed. 
NC  retention  was  driven  by  policies  restricting  service  and  assignment  of  women. 
For  example,  until  the  mid-1970's,  married  Nurse  Corps  officers  (98  percent  of 
whom  were  women)  were  unable  to  claim  their  spouses  as  military  dependents. 
Those  who  became  pregnant  were  forced  to  resign  their  commissions.  As  a  direct 
result  of  these  policies,  large  numbers  of  female  nurses  lefl  the  Navy  at  the  grades 
of  0-2  and  0-3.  These  lower  retention  rates  were  factored  into  the  Navy's  original 
grade  table  request.  Once  married  nurses  were  permitted  to  claim  spouses  as  de- 
pendents and  pregnant  nurses  were  allowed  to  retain  their  commissions,  nurse  re- 
tention improved  substantially. 

In  addition,  increasingly  sophisticated  technology,  major  improvements  in  medical 
treatment,  and  assignment  of  senior  Nurse  Corps  officers  to  billets  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  qualified  health  care  professional  have  combined  to  expand  requirements 
and  opportunities  for  senior  nurses.  These  changes  were  not  anticipated  or  incor- 
porated into  the  original  grade  tables.  Nurses  can  be  a  cost-effective  alternative  to 
medical  corps  officers,  who  are  not  constrained  by  DOPMA  tables.  Increased  grade 
table  authorizations  are  required  to  accommodate  increased  Nurse  Corps  retention, 
maintain  equitable  promotion  opportunity  and  timing  for  nurses,  and  meet  in- 
creased requirements  for  senior  nurse  officers.  The  grade  authorizations  required  to 
manage  the  Nurse  Corps  now  come  at  the  expense  of  other  competitive  categories. 
In  fiscal  year  1995,  for  example,  the  Nurse  Corps  received  compensation  of  171  O- 
5s  and  9  0-6s.  Over  time,  0-6  compensation  levels  are  forecast  to  increase  to  ap- 
proximately 50-55  per  year  as  larger  numbers  of  0-5s,  the  benefactors  of  past  com- 
jfigil" 


pensation  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  0-6. 
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Finally,  relief  ia  needed  to  maintain  promotion  opportunity  and  timing  for  the 
URL  within  the  guidelines  set  by  Congress  which  we  fully  support.  Promotion  op- 
portunity and  timing  are  critical  to  retention  of  the  best  officers  to  be  our  future 
leaders,  and  to  our  ability  to  attract  the  best  recruits  to  the  Service.  The  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  grade  tables  were  to  allow  the  Services  to  meet  requirements  for  offi- 
cers in  the  various  grades,  provide  career  opportunity  that  would  attract  and  retain 
high  caliber  officers,  and  provide  consistent  career  opportunity  among  the  Services. 

To  comply  with  the  tables,  in  some  grades  Navy  has  already  been  forced  to  set 
promotion  opportunity  at  historic  lows,  but  timing  continues  to  climb.  Use  of 
downsizing  tools  at  our  disposal,  such  as  SER,  noncontinuation  of  O— 4s  who  fail  to 
select  for  0-5,  TERA,  VSI/SSB,  and  Involuntary  Release  (IRAD)  of  Reserve  officers 
has  not  prevented  rising  promotion  flow  points.  Thousands  of  career  officers  have 
been  forced  to  retire,  and  many  junior  officers  have  been  separated  well  short  of 
their  career  expectations. 

Grade  table  relief  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  officer  promotions.  The  pro- 
posed 6  percent  relief  would  permit  the  Unrestricted  Line  to  maintain  promotion 
timing  within  DOPMA  guidelines  at  all  grades,  as  depicted  below.  As  the  chart  indi- 
cates, at  70  percent  promotion  opportunity.  Unrestricted  Line  0—4  timing  would 
eventually  return  to  9  years.  However  as  soon  as  Unrestricted  Line  0—4  promoting 
timing  peaked,  the  Navy  would  return  this  opportunity  to  80  percent,  the  DOPMA 
guideline.  This  would  stabilize  0—4  promotion  timing  at  approximately  10  years,  the 
middle  of  the  DOPMA  0—4  timing  range.  Providing  equivalent  relief  at  each  grade 
ensures  sufficient  flexibility  is  provided  to  allow  officers  to  flow  through  the  DOPMA 
promotion  system  to  0-6  at  acceptable  timing  at  moderate  promotion  opportunities. 
Providing  relief  only  at  a  lower  grade  will  ultimately  cause  promotion  timing  or  op- 
portunity to  suffer  later  in  the  next  higher  grade,  as  large  cohort  groups  work  their 
way  through  each  promotion  gate.  This  has  been  precisely  the  Navy's  experience 
with  past  Nurse  Corps  compensation  at  0-5.  Without  relief,  we  forecast  promotions 
to  exceed  the  timing  guidelines  for  all  field  grades,  beginning  with  0—4  in  fiscal  year 
1998. 
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Uhrestricted  Line  (URL)  Promotion  Timing 


▲  =  without  grade  relief;  #  =  with  6%  grade  relief 
DOPMA  goals:  0-6  =  21-23  years,  50% 
0-5  =  15-17  years,  70% 
0-4  =    9-1 1  years,  80% 


The  Navy  determines  its  officer  requirements  by  evaluating  assigned  missions 
and  the  force  structure  required  to  accomplish  these  missions.  For  wartime  sea  re- 
quirements, Required  Operational  Capability  and  Projected  Operational  Environ- 
ment (ROC/POE's)  are  translated  into  Ship,  Squadron  and  Fleet  Manning  Docu- 
ments which  are  validated  by  the  Navy  Manpower  Analysis  Center.  Shore  require- 
ments are  developed  through  the  Efficiency  Review  process  and  are  validated  by 
Manpower  Claimants.  These  processes  identify  specific  requirements  for  officers  by 
number  and  grade.  After  taking  Defense  Programming  Guidance  into  account,  spe- 
cific billets  are  written  against  these  requirements.  Currently,  approximately  90 
percent  of  these  requirements  are  translated  into  peacetime  billets.  F'inally,  avail- 
able manpower  funding  determines  how  many  and  which  of  these  billets  will  be 
funded.  This  last  process  results  in  the  Officer  Programmed  Authorization  (OPA), 
the  Navy's  quantitative  summary  of  funded  and  programmed  officer  billet  author- 
izations by  designator  (specialty)  and  grade.  Historically,  the  existing  grade  tables 
have  not  permitted  the  Navy  to  meet  its  programmed  authorizations  for  field  grade 
officers  (billets  with  allotted  end  strength).  The  situation  has  exacerbated  the  fac- 
tors discussed  previously. 
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Tables  1  through  4  below  show  the  difference  between  OPA  and  title  10  limits 
on  the  number  of  flag  ofTicers  for  grades  0-7  through  0-10,  and  authorized  grade 
ceilings  for  officers  in  grades  0-6  through  0—4.  A  positive  number  indicates  that 
programmed  authorizations  exceed  grade  table  ceilings.  In  each  of  these  compari- 
sons, Medical  Corps  officers  (doctors)  and  Dental  Corps  officers  (dentists)  have  been 
excluded  because  they  are  not  accountable  under  the  existing  DOPMA  grade  tables. 
Fiscal  year  1981,  1988,  1991  and  1995  have  been  selected  for  comparison  to  show 
pre-DOPMA,  post-Goldwater-Nichols,  start  of  the  draw  down,  and  current  levels  re- 
spectively. The  requested  6  percent  relief  at  all  grades  allows  sufficient  flexibility 
to  meet  these  requirements. 

TABLE  1.— 0-7  to  0-10  PROGRAMMED  AUTHORIZATIONS  VS  AUTHORIZED  LIMITS 


Fiscal  year 
1981 

Fiscal  yeaf 
1388 

Fiscal  year 
1991 

Focal  year 
1995 

OPA            

324 

265 

58 

355 
243 
112 

384 
233 
151 

335 

Auth  Liitiit                            

220 

Difference  

115 

TABLE  2.— 0-6  PROGRAMMED  AUTHORIZATIONS  VS  DOPMA  GRADE  CEILING 


Fiscal  year 
1981 

fiscal  year 
1988 

Fiscal  year 
1991 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

OPA                               

3.044 

2,869 

175 

3,128 

3,107 

21 

3,116 

3,061 

55 

2,907 

2,739 

168 

TABLE  3.— 0-5  PROGRAMMED  AUTHORIZATIONS  VS  DOPMA  GRADE  CEILING 


Fiscal  year 
1981 

Fiscal  year 
1988 

Fiscal  year 
1991 

fiscal  year 
1995 

OPA                       

7.131 

6,535 

596 

7,017 

7,021 

4 

6,804 
6,927 
-123 

6,324 

Grade  Limit  

6,266 
58 

TABLE  4.-0^  PROGRAMMED  AUTHORIZATIONS  VS  AUTHORIZED  LIMITS 


Fiscal  year 
1981 

Fiscal  year 
1988 

Fiscal  year 
1991 

fiscal  year 
1995 

OPA                           

11,999 

10,737 

1,262 

12,370 

11,772 

598 

11,935 

11,572 

363 

10.658 

Grade  Limit                        

10.158 

490 

In  conclusion,  6  percent  permanent  relief  for  the  field  grades  allows  flexibility  to 
best  manage  promotions  for  the  officer  corps  into  the  future,  while  meeting  our  vali- 
dated requirements. 

PERSONNEL  COSTS 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  to  the  Committee  an  estimate  of  the  average  dollar 
value  cost  involved  in  recruiting  and  training  an  enlisted  member  during  the  first 
12-15  years  of  a  military  career.  Please  include  all  assumptions  used  in  developing 
this  estimate.  In  the  event  the  specialization  by  grade  and/or  MOS  precludes  provid- 
ing such  an  estimate,  please  provide  this  information  for  each  grade  and  MOS. 

Admiral  Bowman.  Recruiting:  $6,323.  This  cost  reflects  the  fiscal  year  1995  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  compensation,  enlistment  bonuses,  college  funds,  adver- 
tising, communications,  and  recruiting  support  (vehicles,  equipment,  computers, 
supplies  and  applicants'  transportation,  food  and  lodging,  etc.). 

Initial  Training:  $18,174.  Tnis  area  includes  recruit  training  and  "A"  school.  The 
cost  reflects  the  fiscal  year  1994  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  instructors,  support  per- 
sonnel, curriculum  material/development,  supplies,  contracts,  equipment,  mainte- 
nance and  base  support  costs  incurred  in  the  Naval  Education  and  Training  Com- 
mand claimancy.  The  Navy  military  pay  and  allowances  (instructors,  support  per- 
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sonnel,  student3)  incurred  for  training  are  also  included.  Other  major  claimant 
costs,  i.e.,  medical,  are  not  included. 

Continuing  Tmining:  $16,571.  This  cost  reflects  the  fiscal  year  1994  cost  (fiscal 
year  1995  not  yet  available)  of  sending  the  average  sailor  to  "C  school  ($13,319) 
and  three  sessions  of  "F"  class  training  ($1,084x3=3,252)  in  a  12  year  career.  "F" 
class  training  provides  fieet  personnel  who  are  normally  members  of  ships'  company 
and/or  squadrons,  individual  training  such  as  refresher,  operator,  maintenance,  and 
technical  training. 

Total:  $41,068.  This  figure  represents  the  simplified  cost  of  recruiting  and  train- 
ing the  "average"  sailor  at  the  12  year  point.  Except  as  noted  above,  it  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  to  pay  the  sailor  (as  a  member  of  a  unit/command)  or  to  retain  the 
sailor.  It  does  not  include  the  initial  cost  of  the  training  infrastructure,  only  the 
O&MN  cost.  The  data  refiect  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  instructors,  support 
personnel,  curriculum  material/development,  supplies,  contracts,  equipment,  equip- 
ment maintenance,  and  base  support  costs.  Not  included  are  family  housing,  student 
travel/per  diem,  and  medical  costs. 

While  $41,068  represents  average  cost  of  training  a  sailor  through  the  12  year 
point,  it  does  not  accurately  refiect  the  range  of  costs  involved.  For  example: 

•  Firecontrolman  "A"  school  costs  $38,300  per  student  and  the  "C"  school 
to  train  that  sailor  to  fire  missiles  requires  another  $50,000  for  Tomahawk 
or  $84,500  for  NATO  Sea  Sparrow  (30  weeks). 

•  For  our  nuclear-trained  sailors.  Nuclear  Field  "A"  school  alone  costs 
$42,000  per  student  followed  by  another  full  year  of  technical  training  at 
Nuclear  Power  School  and  Nuclear  Power  Training  Unit. 

•  An  Aviation  Electronics  Technician  costs  over  $90,000  to  put  through  "A" 
and  "C"  school. 

•  A  Data  Systems  Technician  costs  nearly  $115,000  to  send  through  "A" 
school  and  CV/CVN  Q21  Display  "C"  school  (37  weeks). 

Obviously,  we  also  have  some  sailors  on  the  other  side  of  the  $41,068  average  but 
my  point  is — the  average  sailor  discussed  above  does  not  possess  the  high-tech  skills 
most  in  demand  in  the  Fleet  today  and  in  the  future.  These  sailors,  as  you  can  see 
from  these  few  examples,  cost  well  over  $100,(X)0  just  to  get  them  to  their  first  ship- 
board assignment.  Once  they  have  10  years  of  experience,  I  think  they  are  nearly 
priceless.  That's  why  it  is  well  worth  it  to  offer  reenlistment  bonuses,  special  pays, 
and  the  other  benefits  you  provide  us  to  keep  these  sailors  in  the  Navy. 

TRANSITION  SERVICES 

Senator  Coats.  As  the  drawdown  approaches  completion,  the  need  for  continued 
transition  assistance  programs  has  been  questioned.  Please  provide  the  Committee 
your  views  on  this  matter  including  your  views  on  those  programs  you  believe 
should  be  maintained  and  your  views  on  privatizing  any  or  all  of  the  transition  pro- 
grams. 

Admiral  Bowman.  The  DOD  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  has  indeed 
come  under  question  as  unnecessary  after  the  drawdown  is  complete.  Some  have 
suggested  that  this  program  was  initiated  solely  to  provide  service  members  and 
their  families  with  separation  assistance  resulting  from  the  drawdown.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  was  the  original  intention  of  the  legislation.  Public  Law  101-510  estab- 
lished three  permanent  transition  services:  pre-separation  counseling,  employment 
assistance,  and  relocation  assistance  for  service  members  stationed  overseas.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  TAP  was  implemented  on  a  pilot  basis  before  the  drawdown 
was  even  conceived.  Between  fiscal  year  1993  and  fiscal  year  1995,  Navy  TAP  serv- 
ice utilization  increased  by  62  percent  while  the  number  of  separations  and  retire- 
ments decreased  by  20  percent.  The  program  is  clearly  pierceived  by  the  sailor  as 
an  important  QOL  benefit,  and  should  be  continued. 

We  remain  committed  to  taking  care  of  our  own,  and  our  transition  program  plays 
an  important  role  in  this  effort.  Approximately  81,000  men  and  women  will  separate 
from  the  Navy  in  fiscal  year  1997.  These  departing  sailors  deserve  services  that  will 
facilitate  their  integration  into  a  challenging  civilian  job  market  and  ease  their  tran- 
sition to  civilian  life. 

We  realize  that  privatization  of  transition  services  might  enable  us  to  reduce  costs 
associated  with  the  program,  and  my  transition  staff  is  evaluating  which  portions 
of  TAP  might  benefit  from  this  approach.  One  obvious  problem  with  privatization 
is  the  reduction  in  force  (RIF)  costs  incurred  when  converting  a  program  from  Gov- 
ernment civilian  employees  to  contract  personnel.  However,  the  services  could  be 
provided  through  contractors. 
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Advance  Questtions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats  to  Lt.  Gen.  Michael  D. 

McGlNTY 
ACTIVE  duty  end  STRENGTH 

Senator  Coats.  Are  the  active  duty  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  suc- 
cessfully support  the  CINCs  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  force? 

General  McGlNTY.  Yes.  The  Air  Force  can  meet  the  active  duty  military  require- 
ments with  the  fiscal  year  1997  endstrengths.  Military  requirements  are  based  on 
DOD  guidance  to  use  military  for  combat  forces,  combat  support  forces,  as  well  as 
traditional  activities.  Fiscal  year  1997  military  manpower  represents  100  percent  of 
the  requirement. 

Senator  COATS.  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels? 

General  McGlNTY.  Not  Applicable 

Senator  COATS.  Does  your  Service  intend  to  fully  fund  the  endstrength  requested? 

General  McGlNTY.  Yes.  The  Air  Force  fiscal  year  1997  endstrengths  are  fully 
funded. 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  num- 
bers to  support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

General  McGlNTY.  Yes.  We  are  very  satisfied  with  our  overall  Air  Force  retention 
figures.  For  the  enlisted  force,  we  have  met  or  exceeded  our  reenlistment  goals  in 
all  categories  since  fiscal  year  1991  (fiscal  year  1995  1st  term:  63  percent  versus 
55  percent  goal,  2nd  term:  77  percent  versus  75  percent  goal,  career:  96  percent  ver- 
sus 95  percent  goal.)  Pilot  ana  navigator  retention  continued  their  favorable  trends, 
finishing  fiscal  year  1995  at  a  continuation  rate  of  86  percent  for  those  in  the  criti- 
cal 6— 11  years  of  service.  Fiscal  year  1995  non-rated  officer  continuation  rates  for 
the  4-11  year  groups  was  52  percent. 

RECRUITING 

Senator  CoATS.  Are  you  able  to  recruit  quality  recruits  in  adequate  numbers  to 
support  the  planned  or  required  endstrength? 

General  McGlNTY.  Yes.  The  Air  Force  met  its  enlisted  recruiting  mission  of  31,000 
in  fiscal  year  1995  and  is  on  track  to  do  so  again  in  fiscal  year  1996.  We  attribute 
our  success  to  the  hard  work  of  our  recruiting  force  and  the  advertising  support 
we've  been  able  to  provide  them — including  the  $2  million  we  received  from  Con- 
gress this  year  to  plus  up  advertising. 

Senator  COATS.  List  tne  accession  goals  for  fiscal  year  1994,  fiscal  year  1995,  fis- 
cal year  1996,  and  fiscal  year  1997.  Breakout  the  accession  goal  by  quality  category 
and  by  race  and  gender.  For  fiscal  year  1995  and  fiscal  year  1996  (to  date),  list  the 
planned  and  actual  accomplishment. 

General  McGlNTY.  The  Air  Force  uses  percentage  of  recruits  scoring  in  the  top 
half  of  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  as  one  of  its  primary  quality 
measures.  Also,  by  Air  Force  Policy,  at  least  99  percent  of  our  new  enlisted  acces- 
sions must  be  High  School  Diploma  Graduates  (HSDG).  The  Air  Force  does  not  have 
goals  based  on  gender  or  race.  The  table  below  provides  requested  data: 


enlisted 
{oal 

Enlisted 
actual 

HSDG  rate 
(oal 

HSDG  rate 
actual 

AFQT  cat 
Nlla 
target 

AFQT  cat 
l-llla 
actual 

30,000 

30.000 

99 

99.2 

80 

80.7 

31,000 

31,000 

99 

99.0 

83 

84.0 

31,000 

'11,955 

99 

'98.9 

83 

'82.9 

30,200 

n/a 

99 

n/a 

83 

n/a 

Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 
Fiscal  year  1997 


■Note:  Fiscal  year  1996  data  throufh  February  Prorated  enlisted  (oal  a  11.950 

Senator  COATS.  Last  year,  Congress  authorized  additional  Recruiting  and  Adver- 
tising funds.  How  have  you  used  those  funds? 

General  McGlNTY.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  Congress  added  $1  million  to  the  Air  Force 
Advertising  Budget.  We  used  those  funds  to  expand  our  paid  radio  advertising  cam- 
paign. In  the  fiscal  year  1996  NDAA,  we  received  $5  million  for  recruiting  and  ad- 
vertising, $2  million  of  which  went  to  advertising.  Again,  we  continued  our  success- 
ful radio  ads  and  re-energized  our  direct  mail  efibrts.  Advertising  works:  there's 
been  a  25  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  new  recruits  reporting  they've  heard 
our  radio  spots  and  we  were  able  to  mail  literature  to  all  high  school  seniors  in  the 
class  of  1996 — something  we  could  not  afford  to  do  for  the  class  of  95. 
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Senator  COATS.  Does  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget  request  provide  adequate  funds 
for  your  recruiting  and  advertising  requirements^ 

General  McGlNTY.  The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  for  recruiting  advertising  is  up  to 
$10.3  million,  again,  thanks  to  the  $2  million  plus  up  from  Congress.  The  Air  Force 
will  need  to  reprogram  an  additional  $4  million  into  advertising  to  bolster  the  ac- 
count to  adequate  levels. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  breakout  of  production  recruiters  to  support  staff 
within  your  recruiting  personnel?  What  was  tnis  breakout  in  fiscal  year  1988,  1994, 
and  1995? 

General  McGlNTY.  The  following  table  provides  a  breakout  of  our  production  and 
support  staff  recruiting  personnel. 


Production 
p«nonnel 


Support 
itaH 


Fiscal  year  1988 

Fiscal  year  1994 

Fiscal  year  1995 

Fiscal  year  1996 


1,774 
1.427 
1,419 
1.497 


820 
723 
711 
707 


Senator  CoATS.  What  actions  have  you  taken  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your 
recruiting  operations? 

General  McGlNTY.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service  continuously  works  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  its  operations.  In  the  past  few  years,  we  closed  five  recruiting 
squadrons,  one  group  headquarters,  and  reduced  the  recruiting  headquarters  staff 
to  cut  overhead  costs.  We  recently  added  80  recruiter  authorizations  and  placed 
them  all  in  production  positions  and  have  been  working  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  all  our  recruiters  by  supporting  them  with  upgraded  computers  and  communica- 
tion ecjuipment.  By  increasing  our  advertising  efTorts,  we've  allowed  our  recruiters 
more  time  to  interview  and  qualify  applicants  drawn  to  us  by  print,  radio,  or  direct 
mail  advertising.  We're  proud  our  recruiters  carry  the  highest  goal-per-recruiter 
ratio  (21  per  year)  of  any  of  the  services  and  we  accomplish  the  mission  while  hav- 
ing the  lowest  cost-per-recruit  expanse  ($3,590  per  recruit). 

Senator  COATS.  We  have  listened  to  your  reports  of  the  declining  propensity  of  eli- 
gible youth  to  enlist  in  the  military.  What  research  has  been  done  to  determine  why 
propensity  is  declining  and  what  are  the  results  of  that  research,  if  any? 

General  McGlNTY.  The  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study  (YATS)  is  the  primary  source  for  information  on  propensity.  The  Department 
has  expanded  its  YATS  questioning  and  is  currently  conducting  independent  re- 
search to  determine  the  underlying  reasons  for  declining  propensity. 

Senator  COATS.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  any  research  inside  the 
declining  propensity  to  determine  if  the  aggregate  figures  represent  a  decline  in  the 
high  quality,  eligible  population  or  among  the  population  at  large  with  little  actual 
effect  on  the  target  population? 

General  McGlNTY.  Yes.  DOD  is  researching  the  drop  in  propensity.  The  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (OASD)  for  Force  Management  Policy  conducts 
the  annual  YATS  survey.  The  questions  asked  of  the  10,000  young  people,  who  are 
telephonically  interviewed  during  the  Fall,  in  this  survey  have  been  expanded  in  an 
effort  to  focus  on  the  causes  of  declining  propensity.  DOD  is  also  re-contacting  indi- 
viduals who  indicated  a  low  propensity  to  enlist,  to  ask  for  more  details  for  their 
negative  feelings  about  military  service.  The  OASD  has  formed  a  study  group  on 
this  issue  which  expects  to  report  its  findings  to  Congress  later  this  month.  Also, 
OASD  has  contracted  RAND  Corporation  to  conduct  research  on  the  eligible  recruit- 
ing population  and  expects  a  report  in  September  1996. 

Senator  COATS.  Does  the  declining  propensity  have  any  effect  on  the  quality  of 
individuals  you  are  accessing? 

General  McGlNTY.  No.  Despite  the  decline  in  propensity,  the  Air  Force  is  still  re- 
cruiting high  quality  individuals.  We've  maintained  high  standards  and  will  not  sac- 
rifice quality  to  meet  numerical  goals. 

Senator  COATS.  If  so,  what  do  you  intend  to  do? 

General  McGlNTY.  Not  Applicable 

Senator  COATS.  If  not,  why  is  declining  propensity  a  condition  about  which  we 
should  worry? 

General  McGlNTY.  Our  concern  is  that  declining  propensity  is  a  key  indicator  that 
American  youth  no  longer  consider  service  to  their  country  a  viable  career  option 
and  will  not  pursue  military  service,  making  our  already  challenging  recruiting  mis- 
sion even  more  difficult. 
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Senator  Ck)ATS.  What  are  the  recruiting  goals  of  the  reserve  and  National  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  1996,  and  1997?  Breaxout  the  goals  bv  quality  category,  race, 
and  gender.  For  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996,  show  the  actual  numbers  in  addition  to 
the  goals. 

General  McGlNTY.  The  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  recruit  to  meet 
endstrength  and  do  not  levy  goals  comparable  to  the  Active  Duty  Force.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Air  Force  Reserve  deliberately  managed  its  fiscal  year  1995  recruiting  goal 
to  meet  current  year  endstrength  and  posture  for  known  endstrength  reductions  due 
to  take  efiect  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1996.  Recruiting  for  both  our  Reserve 
Components  is  performed  on  a  gender  and  race  free  basis. 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 


GmI 


AdMl 


Female 
target 


ActutI  tarfet 


Fiscal  year  1995 

Fiscal  year  1996  

Fiscal  year  1997 

>  Note  Fiscal  year  1996  tfsli  ttrei|fe  Fcbraaiy 


8,500 
11.000 
11.000 


7.752 

'  2.857 

n/a 


510 
990 
825 


366 

'621 

n/a 


AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 


Fiscal  year  1995 
Fiscal  year  1996 
Fiscal  year  1997 


9.757 

'2.764 

n/a 


>  Note  Fiscal  year  1996  dab  Ikiwik  14  Maick 

PERMANENT  CHANGE  OF  STATION 

Senator  Coats.  What  is  your  Permanent  Change  of  Station  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997? 

General  McGlNTY.  Our  Permanent  Change  of  Station  budget  is  $825,956K. 

Senator  COATS.  How  many  moves  are  planned  in  this  budget? 

General  McGlNTY.  We  plan  to  make  164,102  moves. 

Senator  COATS.  How  many  moves  were  planned  and  executed  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
1993,  and  1996? 

General  McGlNTY.  The  chart  below  provides  the  numbers  of  planned  and  executed 
PCS  moves. 


PCS  MOVES 


Actual 


Fiscal  year  1988 
Fiscal  year  1993 
Fiscal  year  1996 


249,791 
216,173 
'  138,955 


>  Note:  Fiacal  year  1996  data  aie  eUfated  ■owes  as  oi  31  Jaaiaiy 

TUITION  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  COATS.  Please  describe  for  the  Conunittee  your  service's  use,  if  any,  of  the 
Tuition  Assistance  Program.  Please  include  in  that  description: 

Program  objectives 

Eligibility  requirements  for  tuition  assistance 

Service  members  contribution  or  obligation  (if  any) 

Program  fijnding(1994,  1995,  1996) 

Participation  by  grade  (1994,  1995) 

Degree  completion  rates 

Those   institutions   to   which    significant    amounts   of  Tuition    Assistance 

money  go  to  each  year. 

Assessment  of  the  value  of  this  program  to  your  service 
General  McGlNTY.  The  Air  Force  Tuition  Assistance  program  is  an  important  re- 
cruiting and  retention  incentive.  It  contributes  to  service  members'  quality  of  life 
while  enhancing  and  broadening  the  professional  development  of  members  in  the 
Air  Force. 
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All  members  on  active  duty  in  the  Air  Force  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Tui- 
tion Assistance  program,  however,  there  is  a  2-year  commitment  for  officers  at  the 
completion  of  each  course  in  which  Tuition  Assistance  was  used.  Enlisted  members 
do  not  have  an  additional  commitment. 

Tuition  Assistance  can  only  be  used  at  regionally  accredited  colleges  and  cannot 
be  used  for  Ph.D.  programs  or  to  enroll  in  classes  or  programs  at  a  degree  level  al- 
ready achieved  unless  the  program  is  directly  job  related. 

The  Air  Force  program  provides  75  percent  of  the  tuition  costs  and  the  member 
pays  the  remaining  25  percent.  By  policy,  total  Air  Force  cost  per  credit  hour  cannot 
exceed  $187.50. 

Air  Force  funding  for  Tuition  Assistance  is  $58.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1994,  $57.2 
million  in  fiscal  year  1995,  and  $55.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

We  had  approximately  95,000  total  participants  in  fiscal  year  1995.  65  percent  of 
the  participants  were  enlisted  members  and  35  percent  were  officers.  82  percent  of 
the  enlisted  were  E-4  through  E-7  and  80  percent  of  the  ofTicers  were  0-3  and  0- 
4. 

The  number  of  degrees  obtained  through  Tuition  Assistance  is  displayed  below. 


Fiscal  year  1994 
Fiscal  year  1995 


12,678 
13,200 


2,678 
2,805 


2,866 
3,075 


In  1995  Tuition  Assistance  was  paid  to  1,250  colleges — 800  public  and  450  pri- 
vate. The  institutions  receiving  the  largest  dollar  amounts  from  the  Air  Force  Tui- 
tion Assistance  program  are  those  under  a  special  multi-base  contract  or  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding.  The  schools  with  the  nighest  are  displayed  below. 

In  millions  of  dollars 

Schoois  Amount  received 

The  University  of  Maryland  8.5 

Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University  6.7 

Webster  University  3.1 

Troy  State  University  2.2 

Chapman  College  1.5 

University  of  Otclahoma  1.2 

Southern  Illinois  University  1.2 

The  money  spent  for  the  Tuition  Assistance  program  has  a  broad  impact.  In  a  re- 
cent survey  of  the  enlisted  participants  supervisors  they  cited  education  sponsored 
through  the  Tuition  Assistance  program  as  a  contributing  factor  to  job  performance. 
Seven  out  often  enlisted  members  list  education  as  their  most  important  reason  for 
joining  the  Air  Force.  The  program  strengthens  the  Air  Force's  ability  to  recruit,  re- 
tain and  enhance  the  morale  oi  its  members.  It  is  an  investment  in  our  people. 

OFFICER  MANAGEMENT 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  the  number  of  officers  in  grades  04,  05  and  06  from 
your  service  assigned  as  fellows,  interns,  or  detailees  in  the  Legislative  Branch. 

General  McGlNTY.  The  Air  Force  has  12  officers  assigned  to  the  Legislative 
Branch:  10  majors  and  2  lieutenant  colonels. 

Senator  Coats.  Please  include  the  office  to  which  each  is  assigried  and  the  length 
of  the  assignment  or  detail.  Do  not  include  service  members  assigned  to  your  office 
of  legislative  liaison. 

The  majors  work  in  the  offices  of  Congressmen  John  Spratt  and  Greg  Laughlin, 
and  in  the  offices  of  Senators  Jon  Kyi,  Dan  Coats,  Ted  Kennedy,  Ted  Stevens,  Carl 
Levin,  John  Ashcrofl,  and  with  Speaker  of  the  House  Newt  Gingrich.  Another  major 
works  with  the  House  Governmental  Reform  Committee.  Our  two  lieutenant  colo- 
nels work  with  Congressman  J.  C.  Watts  and  with  Senator  Dan  Inouye.  All  of  these 
officers  spend  about  a  year  in  the  job. 

Senator  COATS.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
recommend  substantive  changes  to  the  field  grade  and  flag/general  officer  authoriza- 
tions. Please  describe  the  analytical  methods  used  to  determine  the  appropriate 
number  of  officers  in  each  grade  in  each  service. 

General  McGlNTY.  OSD  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  proposal  for  permanent 
^ade  relief  that  will  meet  each  Service's  field  grade  requirements.  This  initiative 
IS  based  on  the  recognition  that  added  requirements  for  field  grade  officers,  result- 
ing from  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  and  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA)  of  1990,  have  made  grade  tables 
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inadequate  for  the  Air  Force's  and  the  other  Services'  requirements.  In  addition,  in- 
creased retention  during  1980's  has  produced  rising  promotion  timing. 

The  Air  Force  Total  Officer  Personnel  Projection  System  (AFTOPPB),  an  inventory 
projection  simulation  model,  was  used  to  quantify  grade  relief  needed  to  satisfy  the 
Air  Force's  requirements.  We  concentrated  on  the  primary  objective  of  sufficient 
grade  relief  to  satisfy  total  field  grade  requirements.  Initially,  our  analysts  identi- 
fied two  main  problems  caused  by  the  current  DOPMA  grade  ceilings:  first,  the  Air 
Force's  inability  to  fill  its  internal  field  grade  requirements  and,  second,  a  lack  of 
flexibility  in  managing  promotion  opportunity  and  timing.  Requirements  comprise 
two  components:  internal  (those  within  the  Air  Force  and  directly  under  its  control) 
and  external  (those  controlled  by  agencies  external  to  the  Air  Force,  such  as  require- 
ments for  the  Joint  Staff,  warfighting  CINCs  such  as  EUCOM,  and  other  DOD 
agencies. 

Next  we  incorporated  the  secondary  objective  of  enhancing  the  Air  Force's  ability 
to  manage  career  progression.  From  this  perspective  promotion  opportunity  and  tim- 
ing to  colonel  are  projected  to  remain  at  acceptable  levels.  However,  majors  have 
been  pinning  on  more  than  1  year  above  the  DOPMA-recommended  window,  and 
lieutenant  colonels  will  soon  reach  the  upper  bound  of  their  window.  We  determined 
that  to  meet  both  objectives,  the  grade  tables  need  to  be  permanently  increased  by 
4  percent  for  lieutenant  colonels  and  10  percent  for  majors.  We  further  determined 
based  on  our  model's  projections  that  p-ade  relief  is  not  required  for  colonels  to  meet 
requirement  shortfalls  or  to  stay  within  DOPMA  guidelines. 

As  the  Committee  is  aware,  the  Department  is  operating  under  a  strict  limitation 
on  the  number  of  officers  in  the  0-7  through  0-10  grades.  However,  Congress  has 
provided  temporary  relief  at  the  0—9  and  ()-10  grades  so  the  services  may  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  joint  arena.  We  are  examining  the  grade  limits  to  determine 
if  they  should  be  further  adjusted  to  consider  evolving  requirements  which  place  a 
greater  demand  for  officers  in  these  grades. 

PERSONNEL  COSTS 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  to  the  Committee  an  estimate  of  the  average  dollar 
value  the  costs  involved  in  recruiting  and  training  an  enlisted  member  during  the 
first  12-15  years  of  a  military  career. 

General  McGlNTY.  We  estimate  the  average  cost  of  recruiting  and  training  an  en- 
listed member  in  the  first  12-15  years  of  service  is  $78,251. 

Senator  COATS.  Please  include  all  assumptions  used  in  developing  this  estimate. 

(jeneral  McGlNTY.  Our  average  cost  fi^re  includes  the  following  recruiting/train- 
ing costs:  recruitment,  basic  military  training,  initial  skills  training,  follow-on  train- 
ing. Airman  Leadership  School  and  NCO  Academy. 

Senator  COATS.  In  tne  event  the  specialization  by  grade  and/or  MOS  precludes 

Kroviding  such  an  estimate,  please  provide  this  information  for  each  grade  and 
[OS. 
General  McGlNTY.  Not  Applicable 

TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  COATS.  As  the  drawdown  approaches  complete,  the  need  for  continued 
transition  assistance  programs  has  been  questioned.  Please  provide  the  Committee 
your  views  on  this  matter  including  your  views  on  those  programs  you  believe 
should  be  maintained  and  your  views  on  privatizing  any  or  all  of  the  transition  pro- 
grams. 

General  McGlNTY.  The  Transition  Assistance  Program  is  a  straightforward  ap- 
proach to  helping  those  in  the  final  phase  of  their  military  career  and  should  con- 
tinue without  regard  to  downsizing.  Referring  to  the  program,  the  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary and  Chief  of  Staff  said  "we  must  continue  to  take  care  of  our  people  through- 
out the  final  phase  of  their  career."  Additionally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reiterated 
to  the  departments  that  "we  need  to  make  sure  those  leaving  the  DOD  are  treated 
fairly  in  return  for  the  sacrifices  they  made."  Over  53,(X)0  service  members  (52,000 
Air  Force  and  1,000  from  other  Services)  received  preseparation  counseling  in  Air 
Force  locations  in  fiscal  year  1995.  The  department  is  projected  to  lose  14,000  mili- 
tary and  22,000  civilian  authorizations  over  the  FYDP  in  addition  to  the  normal 
yearly  attrition  of  approximately  45,000.  Transition  assistance  helps  all  these  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  their  families,  prepare  to  adapt  to  the  civilian  sector  in  the 
hope  of  making  this  a  positive  experience.  The  late  Secretary  of  Defense,  l^es  Aspin 
said  "transferring  the  skills  of  our  military  and  civilian  work  force  is  vital  to  the 
economic  recovery  and  well-being  of  our  communities."  Since  1991,  the  Air  Force 
transition  assistance  program  has  aided  in  this  effort.  The  increase  in  employer  reg- 
istration from  7,980  in  fiscal  year  1994  to  13,431  in  fiscal  year  1995  is  evidence  the 
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private  sector  recognizes  the  value  of  this  program  and  that  our  departing  personnel 
have  many  of  the  skills  and  experiences  they  need.  As  with  any  personnel  program, 
the  Air  Force  is  committed  to  a  quality  management  approach  which  requires  con- 
tinual review  and  change.  We  currently  have  a  contract  with  the  Logistics  Manage- 
ment Institute  (LMI)  to  complete  an  extensive  review  of  transition  service  and  our 
delivery  approach.  Along  with  other  changes,  privatization  and  outsourcing  are 
being  carefully  considered. 


Advance  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats  to  Lt.  Gen.  G.R. 

Christmas 

Senator  COATS.  Are  the  active  duty  end  strengths  requested  in  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget  adequate  to  man  the  force  structure  and  infrastructure  required  to  suc- 
cessfully support  the  CD^Cs  war  fighting  requirements  while  training,  equipping 
and  maintaining  the  force?  If  not,  what  are  the  required  levels?  Does  your  Service 
intend  to  fully  fund  the  end  strength  requested? 

Are  you  able  to  retain  quality  service  members  in  adequate  numbers  to  support 
the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

General  Christmas.  The  Marine  Corps  achieved  its  prescribed  Base  Force  target 
of  174,000  in  fiscal  year  1994  and  will  maintain  this  force  level  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  Active  forces  at  this  level  allow  us  to  meet  all  of  our  requirements.  We  in- 
tend to  fully  fund  this  end  strength. 

Retention  of  quality  service  members  continues  to  be  a  challenge.  One  of  our  most 
effective  tools  to  deal  with  this  challenge  is  the  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB). 
We  anticipate  the  need  to  rely  on  SRBs  more  heavily  in  fiscal  year  1997  than  in 
the  recent  past.  Additionally,  aviator  retention  continues  to  be  a  concern.  Aviation 
Continuation  Pay  (ACP)  is  a  proven  remedy  in  this  area,  and  we  seek  its  expanded 
use  in  critically  short  MOSs. 

Senator  COATS.  Are  you  able  to  recruit  quality  recruits  in  adequate  numbers  to 
support  the  planned  or  required  end  strength? 

General  Chri^MAS.  Yes  we  are!  This  is  largely  due  to  the  continued  support  of 
Congress  and  the  very  hard  work  of  our  dedicated  Marine  Corps  recruiters. 

The  recruiting  environment  remains  challenging  in  several  ways.  From  fiscal  year 
1995  to  fiscal  year  1997  DOD  accession  requirements  jump  over  21  percent.  The 
population  of  young  people  has  not  re-grown  to  what  it  was  a  decade  ago.  Unem- 
ployment remains  low  and  greater  percentages  of  young  people  are  going  directly 
to  college.  Propensity  rates  also  remain  low.  Moreover,  many  disturbing  cultural 
trends  affect  the  enlistment  qualifications  of  the  young  people.  The  bottom  line  of 
all  this  is  simple.  Finding  the  few  good  men  and  women  we  need  is  becoming  more 
difficult. 

In  response  we  must  continue  to  support  our  recruiting  program  to  include  spe- 
cific types  of  support  for  our  recruiters  and  their  families. 

•  Almost  40  percent  of  high  schools  do  not  provide  recruiters  with  student  di- 
rectory information.  Likewise,  access  to  adult  and  juvenile  criminal  information 
is  also  denied  by  many  jurisdictions.  Legislation  could  help  remedy  these  situa- 
tions and  help  alleviate  the  ethical  dilemmas  associated  with  them. 

•  Passage  of  a  "sense  of  the  Congress"  favorably  endorsing  the  idea  that  mili- 
tary service  for  young  people  is  a  vitally  important  act  of  patriotism  and  a  high- 
ly meaningful  way  of  supporting  our  national  security  interests. 

•  With  most  of  our  recruiters  and  their  families  who  are  assigned  to  locations 
isolated  from  a  military  base,  we  need  to  provide  them  with  adequate  housing 
allowances,  health  care,  child  care  and  spouse  employment  support. 

•  Finally,  to  help  bolster  support  for  Service  recruiting  programs  the  foregoing 
initiatives  could  be  incorporated  in  a  "Military  Recruiting  Personnel  Support 
Act."  Such  legislation  would  help  fortify  Service  recruiting  efforts  at  a  time 
when  support  for  them  is  critical. 

Senator  COATS.  List  the  accession  goals  for  fiscal  year  1994,  1995,  1996  and  1997. 
Breakout  the  accession  goals  by  quality  category  and  by  race  and  gender.  For  fiscal 
year  1995  and  1996  (to  date),  list  the  planned  and  actual  accomplishment. 

Lt.  Gen  Christmas.  The  Marine  Corps  accession  data  is  as  follows: 
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Ci>«|oty 


FisctI  yui 
I99« 


Fiscal  yeir  1995 


PlaaMd  AdMl 


Fiscal  rear  1996 


Plannad 
thru  Feb- 
raaiy  1996 


Fival  year 
1997 


NPS  regular  male 

NPS  regular  female 

Prior  service  regular  

Regular  total  

NPS  reserve  male 

NPS  reserve  female 

Reserve  total  

Total  force  

Quality  goals: 

High  school  graduates 

Mental  category  l-IIIA 

Female  goal — 6  percent  total  force,  end 
strength — Numtxr  required: 

Regular 

Reserve:  

Race  goals: 

Afro/Amencan 

Hispanic  

All  other  


30,494 
1.600 


31,404 
1,800 


30,559 

1,954 

709 


31,080 
2,000 


11,545 

893 

90 


33,089 
2,400 


32.094 


33,204 


33,222 


33,080 


12,528 


35,489 


5,782 
87 


5,209 
151 


5,254 
167 


5,548 
257 


1,974 
95 


5.902 
245 


5.869 


5.360 


5,421 


5,805 


2,069 


6.147 


37.963 


38,564- 


38,643 


38,885 


14,597 


41,636 


95% 
63% 


1,600 
87 

12% 
10% 
30% 


95% 
63% 


1.800 
151 

12% 
10% 
30% 


961% 
67.5% 


1,954 
167 

130% 
11.8% 
3.9% 


95% 
53% 


2,000 
180 

12% 
11% 
35% 


95.1% 
66.0% 


893 
95 

140% 
125% 
2.8% 


95% 
63% 


2,400 
221 

12% 
12% 
4.0% 


Senator  COATS.  Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  additional  Recruiting  and  Ad- 
vertising funds.  How  have  you  used  those  funds?  Does  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget 
request  provide  adequate  funds  for  your  recruiting  and  advertising  requirements? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command  used  the  additional 
fiscal  year  1995  Recruiting  and  Advertising  funds  to  help  meet  new  accession  re- 
quirements. 

Specifically,  $4.3M  was  used  for  advertising.  The  plus-up  in  advertising  dollars 
was  used  to  re-energize  the  Marine  Corps  advertising  campaign.  "Transformation," 
our  new  television  spot  replaced  "Chess  which  was  4  years  old.  Chess  added  the 
concept  of  "Tough  and  Smart"  to  the  Marine  Corps  image  and  Transformation  is 
adding  the  concept  "the  Change  is  Forever."  We  transform  a  young  man  or  woman 
into  a  Marine  with  certain  core  values  that  will  stay  with  them  forever.  This  new 
campaign  has  had  a  positive  impact  on  our  market  and  the  recruiting  force.  We  also 

f»roauced  a  new  recruiting  film  entitled  "Life  in  the  Corps."  This  film  depicts  what 
ife  is  like  in  the  Marine  Corps  after  recruit  training.  It  helps  to  dispel  the  myths 
about  loss  of  individual  freedom,  no  time  off,  poor  condition  of  barracks,  no  time  for 
off-duty  education,  etc.  Some  of  the  money  helped  generate  leads  through  the  direct 
mail  program  and  provide  recruiters  with  local  advertising  dollars.  Essentially,  this 
plus-up  enabled  us  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  our  investment  in  advertising.  The 
fiscal  year  1996  budget  allows  us  to  sustain  our  awareness  level  at  a  time  when 
inflation  has  significantly  driven  up  the  costs  of  postage,  and  advertising  on  tele- 
vision and  in  printed  media. 

From  fiscal  year  1992  to  fiscal  year  1995  the  recruiting  activities  required  to  real- 
ize just  one  enlistment  jumped  120  percent.  Consequently,  the  remaining  $2.3M  was 
used  to  sustain  the  necessary  increased  level  of  recruiting  operations.  Tnis  includes 
telephone,  vehicle  and  applicant  processing  expenses. 

With  the  Congressional  plus-up  of  $4  million,  fiscal  year  1996's  funding  level  is 
adequate  to  meet  our  need  for  new  recruits. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  breakout  of  production  recruiters  to  support  staff 
within  your  recruiting  personnel?  What  was  tnis  breakout  in  fiscal  year  1988,  1994 
and  1995?  What  actions  have  you  taken  to  increase  the  efiectiveness  of  your  recruit- 
ing operations? 

General  Christmas.  The  Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Command  currently  has  2,650 
production  recruiters  and  1,544  support  staff  members.  In  fiscal  year  1988,  there 
were  2,445  production  recruiters.  Support  staff  numbers  for  that  year  are  not  avail- 
able. In  fiscal  year  1994,  there  were  2,507  production  recruiters  and  1,636  support 
staff^  members.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  there  were  2,550  production  recruiters  and  1,604 
support  staff  members. 
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To  increase  recruiting  efTectiveness  we  have  implemented  a  series  of  initiatives. 
These  initiatives  are  focused  on  both  long  term  strategic  improvements  and  imme- 
diate of)erational  improvements.  Strategically,  our  recruiting  program  is  currently 
undergoing  a  comprehensive  business  process  reengineering  effort.  Starting  with  fis- 
cal year  1996,  we  are  operating  from  a  5-year  strategic  plan  designed  to  give  our 
field  recruiting  commanders  planning  guidance  out  to  the  next  century. 

Of  more  immediate  impact  we  are  continuing  to  bring  up  to  1,000  prior  service 
marines  back  on  active  duty  under  two  separate  reenlistment  programs.  We  have 
also  added  flexibility  by  allowing  for  a  greater  number  of  female  accessions.  More- 
over, to  better  coincide  with  the  normal  market  cycle  we've  modified  our  month-to- 
month  accession  schedule.  These  adjustments  help  to  improve  both  production  and 
overall  quality. 

Additionally,  we  have  made  several  improvements  to  our  recruiter  training  pro- 
gram, and  we  continue  our  efforts  to  lower  DEP  attrition. 

Senator  COATS.  We  have  listened  to  your  reports  of  the  declining  propensity  of  eli- 
gible youth  to  enlist  in  the  military.  What  research  has  been  done  to  determine  why 
the  propensity  is  declining  and  what  are  the  results  of  that  research,  if  any? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  We  rely  on  two  studies  that  research  different  aspects  of  the 

Bropensity  problem.  The  Youth  Awareness  Tracking  Study  (YATS)  is  done  by  the 
lefense  Manpower  Data  Center  annually,  and  the  Awareness  and  Attitude  Track- 
ing Study  (AATS)  is  done  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Agency  semi-an- 
nually. Both  studies  agree  on  the  general  downward  trend  and  the  reasons  behind 
it.  YATS,  the  primary  tool,  shows  a  steady  downward  trend  in  propensity  since  at 
least  1980.  The  Gulf  War  provided  a  brief  respite  from  this  drop,  but  it  resumed 
shortly  thereafter.  The  most  recent  YATS  indicates  this  downward  trend  may  have 
abated,  but  we  will  need  more  than  1  year  of  data  to  confirm  it. 

While  the  Marine  Corps  has  not  yet  completed  specific  research  into  this  problem, 
both  the  YATS  and  our  AATS  point  out  several  factors  that  contribute  to  the  decline 
in  propensity.  These  factors  are  the  downsizing  of  the  military,  the  perception  that 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  left  no  significant  threat,  the  unpopularity  of 
peacekeeping  missions,  and  a  general  decline  of  active  patriotism  in  this  country. 

Finally,  the  Marine  Corps  is  about  to  conduct  two  studies  on  our  market.  The  first 
entitled,  "Who  Joins  and  Why,"  studies  the  factors  that  prompted  young  men  and 
women  to  join  the  Corps.  It  will  be  conducted  among  young  men  and  women  who 
have  just  entered  the  delayed  entry  program.  The  second  study  is  entitled  "Inter- 
ested Rejectors,"  and  deals  with  young  men  and  women  who  are  fully  qualified,  and 
have  talked  to  a  Marine  Corps  recruiter  at  least  three  times  and  yet  declined  to  en- 
list. These  studies  help  clarify  youth  attitudes  and  assist  our  recruiters  in  under- 
standing them. 

Senator  COATS.  Has  the  Department  of  Defense  conducted  any  research  inside  the 
declining  propensity  to  determine  if  the  aggregate  figures  represent  a  decline  in  the 
high  quality,  eligible  population  or  among  the  population  at  large  with  little  actual 
effect  on  the  target  population?  Does  the  declining  propensity  have  any  effect  on  the 
quality  of  individuals  you  are  accessing?  If  so,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?  If  not,  why 
is  declining  propensity  a  condition  about  which  we  should  worry? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  research  conducted,  both  the  YATS  by  DOD  and  the 
AATS  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  is  on  our  target  population  and  not  the 
population  at  large.  Declining  propensity  does  have  an  effect.  With  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  well-qualified  and  interested  young  people,  finding  the  quality  recruits 
we  need  becomes  more  difficult.  Specifically,  as  the  popularity  of  military  service  de- 
clines, the  other  choices  available  to  well-qualified  young  f)eople  emerge  as  competi- 
tors. Not  surprisingly,  we  see  increasing  rates  of  enrollment  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Although  we  offer  educational  benefits  and  opportunities,  our  target  popu- 
lation sees  the  military  as  a  tougher,  less  desirable  alternative  than  working  their 
way  through  college  or  applying  for  scholarships.  It  is  much  tougher  to  recruit  high 
quality  individuals  who  have  the  grades  and  financial  backing  for  college.  Our  re- 
cruiters are  trained  to  effectively  sell  in  this  environment.  To  support  them  and  re- 
main competitive,  however,  we  must  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  propensity.  We 
need  to  work  on  convincing  young  people  that  national  defense  is  still  vitally  impor- 
tant, as  is  the  notion  of  patriotic  service  of  country.  To  succeed,  we  must  also  keep 
pay  and  benefits  competitive  with  the  civilian  sector. 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  the  recruiting  goals  of  the  reserve  and  National  Guard 
for  fiscal  year  1995,  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997.  Breakout  the  goals  by  quality  cat- 
egory, race  and  gender.  For  fiscal  year  1995  and  1996,  show  the  actual  numbers  in 
addition  to  the  goals. 

General  Christmas.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  recruiting  data  is  as  follows: 
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Focal  ifMf 
1995 

Foul  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Goals: 

Reserve: 

Male   ; 

5.209 
151 

5,548 
257 

5  902 

Female  

245 

Total  

'  5,360 

'5,805 

'6,147 

Quality: 

Tier  1  

5,159 

271 

3,421 

5,532 

291 

3,668 

5,840 

Tier2/3» 

MGMIIA 

307 
3,873 

MG  IV  3 

Race: 

African  Americans  

651 
597 
190 

5.254 
167 

699 
640 
203 

2,155 
99 

738 

Hispanic  

Other       

81 

215 

Actuals: 

Male  

Female         

Total 

5,421 

*  2,254 

Quality: 

Tier  1  

5,312 

98 

4,175 

1 

2,010 

56 

1,548 

2 

223 
248 
139 

Tier  2/3  

MGI-JIIA 

MG  IV  

Race  categones:  ^ 

African  Americans      

Hispanic  

Other  

'Since  the  Reterve  Pla*  a  so  dynamic,  these  niimbers  represent  appraumates 

'  There  are  no  (oals  for  Tier  3,  howevef.  liiey  cannot  sceed  1  percent  of  the  total  NPS  accessions 

'  There  are  no  (oals  for  mental  f roup  rif's.  Iiowever,  they  cannot  eueed  I  percent  of  the  total  NPS  accessions 

*  Year  to  date 

' Total  force  not  brolien  down  for  Reserw  component  in  fiscal  year  1995 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  your  Permanent  Change  of  Station  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1997?  How  many  moves  are  planned  in  this  budget?  How  many  moves  were  planned 
and  executed  in  fiscal  year  1988,  fiscal  year  1993,  and  fiscal  year  1996?  (These  three 
questions  are  in  the  following) 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  Marine  Corps  flscal  year  1997  Permanent  Change  of  Sta- 
tion (PCS)  budget  is  $227.3  million  for  111  thousand  PCS  moves.  The  planned  and 
executed  number  of  moves  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1993,  and  1996  are  as  follows: 

Executed 

128,741 
118,253 
M4,703 


Fiscal  year  1988 
Fiscal  year  1993 
Fiscal  year  1996 


'Planned  number  of  PCS  through  Feb  1996  was  42.972 
'  Execution  Ihroufh  29  Feb  1996 

The  Marine  Corps  has  taken  a  close  look  at  reducing  PCS  by  increasing  the  time 
on  station  for  its  service  members.  An  output  of  this  efiort  has  led  the  Marine  Corps 
to  pursue  4—5  year  geographical-location  (geo-loc)  tours — reassigning  members  with- 
in their  current  ^eo-loc.  The  concept  of  4-5  year  geo-loc  tours  is  cost  efTective  and 
is  an  efficient  assignment  procedure.  Longer  tour  lengths  can  enhance  unit  cohesion, 
reduce  PCS  costs,  and  improve  quality  of  life  by  providing  stability  for  families. 

Senator  Coats.  What  are  the  program  objectives  of  the  tuition  assistance  pro- 
gram? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  tuition  assistance  (TA)  program  was  established  in  the 
early  1970s  with  the  advent  of  the  all  volunteer  force  to  offer  a  benefit  comparable 
to  civilian  companies.  It  provides  financial  assistance  to  those  who  elect  to  pursue 
further  education.  Since  its  inception,  many  marines  have  recognized  and  utilized 
the  benefits  of  TA  which  include  improved  opportunities  for  career  advancement,  in- 
creased earnings  potential,  and  preparation  for  eventual  transition  to  civilian  life. 
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For  the  Marine  Corps  the  objectives  include  improved  recruitment  and  retention  of 
high  quality,  well-trained  marines. 

Senator  COATS.  What  are  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  tuition  assistance 
program? 

General  Christmas.  The  criteria  for  tuition  assistance  program  eligibility  are  as 
follows: 

•  Participant  must  be  an  active  duty  Marine. 

•  Participant  must  enroll  in  a  course  leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  one  currently  held. 

•  Course  must  be  taught  by  an  institution  recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Commission  on  Recognition  of  Post  Secondary  Education. 

•  Participant  must  complete  the  course,  with  a  satisfactory  grade,  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  or  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Marine  Corps. 

•  Officers  must  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  2  years  from  the  completion 
date  of  any  tuition  assistance  funded  course.  Tnis  requirement  does  not  ooligate 
the  Marine  Corps  to  retain  an  individual.  Officers  who  do  not  meet  this  require- 
ment will  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Marine  Corps. 

•  Participants  must  maintain  good  academic  standing  (G.P.A.  of  2.0  or  higher) 
or  lose  their  eligibility  until  a  G.P.A.  of  2.0  is  achieved. 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  service  member's  (Tuition  Assistance)  contribution  or 
obligation,  if  any? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  Marine  Corps  will  fund  75  percent  of  tuition  costs  up 
to  an  annual  limit  established  each  fiscal  year  for  vocational,  undergraduate,  and 
graduate  study.  Hi^  School  completion  is  funded  100  percent.  The  servicemember's 
contribution  is  the  remaining  tuition  cost,  books,  and  fees.  Officers  incur  an  obliga- 
tion to  remain  on  active  duty  for  2  years  after  the  completion  of  any  tuition  assist- 
ance funded  course  or  face  recoupment.  All  servicemembers  are  obligated  to  com- 
plete the  course(s)  with  a  satisfactory  grade  or  be  required  to  repay  the  tuition  as- 
sistance used. 

The  annual  monetary  limits  per  individual  for  fiscal  year  1996  are  as  follows: 


High  school  completion 

Vocational/technical  

Undergraduate  

Graduate 


$2,500 
$1,300 
$2,500 
$3,500 


Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  (Tuition  Assistance)  program  funding  level  for  1994, 
1995,  and  1996? 

General  CHRlST\fAS.  The  program  funding  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  was 
11. IM  and  10. 5M.  The  program  funding  for  fiscal  year  1996  is  10. 5M.  This  includes 
funding  for  the  Veteran  s  Educational  Assistance  F'rogram  (VEAP). 

Senator  COATS.  What  is  the  (Tuition  Assistance)  participation  by  grade  for  1994 
and  1995? 

(General  CHRISTMAS.  The  participation  rate  for  1995  is  provided  by  grade  as  iden- 
tified in  our  centrally  managed  TA  program.  For  1994,  the  participation  rate  is  pro- 
vided by  officer  and  enlisted  as  further  breakdown  by  graae  was  not  available.  In 
fiscal  year  1994,  TA  participation  was  tracked  at  each  individual  installation. 


Grade/Rank 

Fiscal  >ear 
1994 

Fiscal  year 
1995 

E-l 

244 

E-2  

1,627 

E-3  

4,849 

E-4  

3.821 

E-5  

2.972 

E-6  

1,769 

E-7 

1,016 

E-^ 

334 

E-9  

80 

Total  Enlisted 

23.920 

16.712 

0-1  

102 

0-2  

311 

0-3  

565 
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Grada/Rjfik 


Foul  yur 
1994 


Fiscil  yMr 
199S 


CM  

0-5  

0-6  

W-1 

W-2 

W-3 

W-4 

W-5 

Total  Officer 


190 

42 

5 

38 

241 

97 

23 

3 


2,580 


1,617 


Senator  COATS.  What  are  the  degree  completion  rates? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  degree  completions  for  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995  are 
provided  on  the  following  table. 


Defites  Completed 


Focal  year 
1995 


High  School 

A$$ociate/2  year 
Bachelor/4  year .. 

Master 

Doctorate  


Total  Completions 


Senator  Coats.  Which  institutions  receive  significant  amounts  of  tuition  assist- 
ance? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  following  is  a  list  of  institutions  who  received  more  than 
$100,000  in  tuition  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

1.  University  of  Maryland 

2.  Park  College 

3.  Campbell  University 

4.  Central  Texas  College 

5.  National  University 

6.  Coastal  Carolina  Community  College 

7.  Southern  Illinois  University 

8.  Webster  University 

9.  Hawaii  Pacific  University 

10.  Boston  University 

11.  Chapman  University 

12.  Craven  Conrununity  College 

13.  University  of  Maryland— Far  East  Division 

14.  Strayer  College 

15.  Northern  Virginia  Community  College 

16.  Averett  College 

17.  University  of  South  Carolina  (Beaufort) 

18.  Troy  State  University 

19.  Chaminade  University 

20.  Embry  Riddle  Aeronautical  University 

21.  University  of  Phoenix 

22.  Capitol  College 

Senator  Coats.  What  is  the  assessment  of  value  of  this  (Tuition  Assistance)  pro- 
gram to  your  service? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  A  strong  voluntary  education  program  aids  in  recruitment 
and  retention  as  well  as  enhancing  the  skills  and  value  of  our  personnel  while  on 
active  duty.  It  also  assists  those  who  separate  or  retire  in  transitioning  successfully 
to  a  civilian  life  and  career. 

The  Spring  1993  USMC  Awareness  and  Attitude  Tracking  Study  revealed  that 
marines  viewed  the  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  as  the  most  important  char- 
acteristic to  their  future  development.  Recognizing  the  lack  of  adequate  tuition  as- 
sistance funding  severely  hampers  opportunities  for  marines  to  gain  knowledge  that 
is  professionally  and  personally  beneficial,  we  continue  to  seek  additional  support 
from  DOD  and  the  Congress. 
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Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  the  number  of  officers  in  grades  04,  05,  and  06 
from  your  service  assigned  as  fellows,  interns,  or  detailees  in  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Please  include  the  office  to  which  each  is  assigned  and  the  length  of  the 
assignment  or  detail. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  Marine  Corps  has  four  field  grade  officers  assigned  to 
the  Legislative  Branch.  They  are: 

Lt.  Col.  Maurice  B.  Hutchinson  assigned  to  Senator  Nunn's  office  for  1  year,  Janu- 
ary 1996  to  January  1997. 

Lt.  Col.  Drew  A.  Bennett  assigned  to  Mr.  Gingrich's  office  for  1  year,  March  1996 
to  March  1997. 

Lt.  Col.  Chester  A.  Riley,  III  assigned  to  Senator  Specter's  office  for  1  year,  Janu- 
ary 1996  to  January  1997. 

Mai.  Henry  J.  Costa,  assigned  to  Mr.  McHale's  office  for  5  months,  March  1996 
to  July  1996. 

Senator  COATS.  The  committee  understands  that  the  Marine  Corps  will  rec- 
ommend substantive  changes  to  the  field  grade  officer  authorization.  Please  describe 
the  analytical  methods  used  to  determine  the  appropriate  number  of  field  grade  offi- 
cers. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  following  constraints  were  used  to  determine  the  appro- 
priate number  of  field  grade  (major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel)  officers  for  the 
Marine  Corps: 

•  The  field  grade  authorizations  must  meet  at  least  90  percent  of  the  Base 
Force  field  grade  requirements.  Base  force  requirements  include  joint  and  exter- 
nal as  well  as  internal  Marine  Corps  requirements.  The  current  grade  table  pro- 
vides only  78  percent  of  these  requirements. 

•  The  field  grade  authorizations  must  allow  the  Marine  Corps  to  meet  the  pro- 
motion opportunity  and  timing  guidelines  for  each  grade  established  by 
DOPMA. 

•  The  Marine  Corps  officer-to-enlisted  ratio  will  remain  the  same  (1:8.7). 

•  The  warrant  officer  inventory  was  held  constant  at  1800. 

•  The  limited  duty  officer  inventory  was  held  constant  at  520  of  which  50  were 
lieutenant  colonels  and  170  were  majors. 

•  Historical  Marine  Corps  unrestricted  officer  continuation  rates  by  grade  and 
years  of  commissioned  service  were  assumed  to  be  valid  indicators  of  future  offi- 
cer retention  behavior.  The  data  used  to  generate  rates  did  not  include  the  pe- 
riod of  the  force  reduction. 

THE  TWO-PART  ANALYSIS: 

First,  we  began  our  analysis  by  generating  four  scenarios  using  the  grade  table. 
The  following  were  the  scenarios  used: 

•  Current  grade  table.  Meets  78  percent  of  field  grade  and  108  percent  of  com- 
pany grade  requirements 

•  Temporary  authorization.  Meets  84  percent  of  field  grade  and  103  percent  of 
company  grade  requirements. 

•  Marine  Corps  Table  of  Manpower  Requirements.  Meets  100  percent  of  field 
grade  and  89  percent  of  company  grade  requirements. 

•  Proposed  grade  table.  Meets  90  percent  Held  grade  and  97  percent  of  company 
grade  requirements. 

Second,  we  used  a  Markov  computer  model  to  generate  Steady-State  by  grade  and 
years  of  commissioned  service  inventories  for  each  of  the  four  scenarios.  The  model 
used  historical  continuation  rates.  Promotion  opportunities  were  held  constant  at 
the  DOPMA  guidelines.  Promotion  timing  was  the  only  variable  allowed  to  fluc- 
tuate. The  model  produced  a  Steady-State  by  grade  ancf  years  of  commissioned  in- 
ventory, accession  requirements,  and  the  promotion  flow  fmints  to  each  grade.  Each 
scenario  was  run  a  second  time  in  which  promotion  flow  points  were  held  constant 
and  promotion  opportunity  was  allowed  to  fluctuate. 

The  results  showed  that  the  fourth  scenario,  the  proposed  grade  table,  not  only 
allowed  the  Marine  Corps  to  meet  90  percent  of  its  field  grade  requirements,  but 
also  maintained  promotion  opportunity  and  timing  within  the  acceptable  limits  of 
the  DOPMA  guidelines. 

Senator  Coats.  The  committee  understands  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
recommend  substantiative  changes  to  the  flag/general  officer  authorizations.  Please 
describe  the  analytical  methods  used  to  determine  the  appropriate  number  of  offi- 
cers in  each  grade  in  each  Service. 

General  Christmas.  The  Marine  Corps  commissioned  Kapos  Associates,  Inc. 
(KAI),  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  study  of  our  general  officer  requirements.  The 
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following  analytical  methods  were  used  by  KAI  to  determine  the  appropriate  num- 
ber of  Marine  Corps  general  officers: 

•  A  zero  based  analysis  using  an  attributes-based  method  was  used  by  KAI  to 
analyze  the  internal  general  officer  requirements.  The  methodology  entails  the 
following  steps: 

•  Billet  sample  determination — all  Marine  Corps  general  officer  positions, 
filled  and  unfilled,  and  those  colonel  positions  that  could  be  potential  gen- 
eral officer  positions  were  analyzed. 

•  Sector/SuDsector  definitions — the  Marine  Corps  organizational  structure 
was  divided  into  sectors  and  subsectors  that  are  functionally  homogeneous. 

•  Attribute  definition — developed  a  comprehensive  set  of  attributes  based 
on  the  established  set  of  DOD  and  USMC  general  officer  position  attributes. 

•  Attribute  selection — selected  from  the  total  set  of  general  officer  position 
attributes  a  specific  subset  for  each  subsector. 

•  Data  collection — collected  specific  data  via  structured  surveys  and  inter- 
views. 

•  Data  analysis — determined  the  general  officer  thresholds  for  each  at- 
tribute in  each  subsector  and  constructed  individual  position  profiles  for 
each  position. 

•  Billet  evaluation — compared  each  position  profile  and  evaluated  each  po- 
sition. 

•  A  comparative-based  analysis  of  all  external  general  officer  position  require- 
ments at  the  joint,  combined,  and  departmental  levels  was  conducted.  This 
analysis  consiciered  all  flag/general  officer  positions  in  the  DOD.  The  categories 
of  interest  are  defined  as  follows: 

•  0  percent:  No  interest  or  other  Service  specific 

•  8  percent:  USMC  percentage  of  DOD  general/flag  officer  billets  that 
should  be  based  on  proportionality. 

•  25  percent:  Joint  warfighting/component.  Commands  where  the  USMC  is 
a  service  component  should  refiect  a  general  officer  population  that  is  25 
percent  Marine. 

•  100  percent:  Those  billets  that  can  only  be  filled  by  a  USMC  general  offi- 
cer (UoMC  service  specific). 

STATUTORY  CONSTRAINTS 

The  Marine  Corps,  like  all  other  Services,  is  constrained  to  the  following  formulas 
for  computing  general  officer  end  strength  (Section  525,  Title  10,  U.S.  Code): 

•  50  percent  of  the  total  authorizations  must  be  in  the  grade  of  0-7. 

•  No  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  authorizations  may  be  in  the  grade  of 
0-9  and  0-10. 

REQUESTED  CHANGES 

Careful  review  of  the  Kapos  study  coupled  with  the  Marine  Corps  own  pragmatic 
analysis  revealed  a  solid  requirement  for  14  additional  general  officers  for  a  total 
of  82  authorizations.  Within  the  14  is  included  the  ultimate  loss  of  6  frocking  au- 
thorizations that  resulted  from  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense  Authorization  Bill. 

The  requested  14  additional  authorizations  will  provide  the  necessary  general  offi- 
cer strength  for  appropriate  representation  in  the  joint  and  departmental  arenas 
and  ensure  proper  senior  level  leadership  for  our  internal  positions. 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  to  the  Committee  an  estimate  of  the  average  dollar 
value  of  the  costs  involved  in  recruiting  and  training  an  enlisted  member  during  the 
first  12-15  years  of  a  military  career.  Please  include  all  assumptions  used  in  devel- 
oping this  estimate.  In  the  event  the  specialization  by  grade  and/or  MOS  precludes 
eroviding  such  an  estimate,  please  provide  this  information  for  each  grade  and 
lOS. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  anticipated  fiscal  year  1996  recruiting  cost  per  accession 
is  $3,821  and  the  average  fiscal  year  1996  training  cost  for  an  enlisted  member  dur- 
ing the  first  15  years  of  service  is  $9,873. 

The  Marine  Corps  cost  per  enlisted  accession  is  retrieved  from  the  Recruiting  Re- 
sources Report  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  cost  per  en- 
listed accession  includes  military  and  civilian  salaries.  Advertising  and  Recruiting 
support  funds,  and  nwnetary-based  enlistment  incentives. 

The  average  training  cost  for  an  enlisted  service  member  includes  civilian  sala- 
ries, and  direct  and  indirect  Recruit  Training,  Specialized  Skills  Professional  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Support  funds  from  the  O&M,  MC  Appropriation.  Military  sal- 
aries and  procurcnrKint  funds  for  ammunition  are  not  included.  We  assume  that  a 
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typical  enlisted  Marine  with  15  years  service  would  be  a  gunnery  sergeant  and 
would  attend  the  skills  training  and  professional  military  education  courses  re- 
quired for  each  grade  from  private  to  gunnery  sergeant.  Since  the  majority  of  train- 
ing for  Marine  Corps  military  occupational  specialties  are  provided  by  other  serv- 
ices, military  personnel  costs  are  not  included.  The  indirect  costs  reflect  only  attend- 
ance at  Marine  Corps  formal  schools.  Other  services'  operations  and  maintenance 
funds  are  not  included. 

Senator  COATS.  As  the  drawdown  approaches  complete,  the  need  for  continued 
transition  assistance  programs  has  been  questioned.  Please  provide  the  Committee 
your  views  on  this  matter  including  your  views  on  those  programs  you  believe 
should  be  maintained  and  your  views  on  privatizing  any  or  all  of  the  transition  pro- 
grams. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  The  Marine  Corps  provides  transition  services  through  Ca- 
reer Counselors  located  within  the  Family  Service  Centers  at  19  installations.  The 
services  provided  under  the  Transition  Assistance  Management  Program  have  been 
established  by  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  as  one  of  the  13  "core"  programs  re- 
quired by  SECNAV  to  be  operated  by  Family  Service  Centers.  Public  Law  101-510 
established  the  transition  program;  mandated  specific  services  and  benefits  to  be 
provided;  and  provided  an  avenue  of  coordination  and  cooperation  with  other  De- 
partments such  as  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Public  Law  102-190  broadened  the  program  to  assist  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  achieving  congressionally  mandated  force  structure  reductions.  This  assistance 
authorized  financial  incentives  to  achieve  desired  reductions  and  shaping  the  force. 
Through  these  incentives  the  Marine  Corps  shaped  the  force  for  the  21st  Century 
and  attained  the  mandated  force  structure  reductions  without  degrading  our  capa- 
bilities. However,  the  completion  of  the  drawdown  in  no  way  diminishes  the  need 
for  transition  services  for  our  servicemembers.  Transition  benefits  are  extended 
until  1999  by  Public  Law. 

The  services  provided  by  TAMP  have  made  a  positive  impact  on  the  payment  of 
unemployment  compensation.  Through  counseling,  education,  and  job  fair  services, 
our  separating  marines  have  been  able  to  enter  the  civilian  job  market  better  pre- 
pared to  assume  employment  positions. 

Transition  services  provide  an  integral  part  of  our  quality  of  life  program  and 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Quality  of  Life  Strategic 
Plan. 

Privatization  of  services  is  being  considered  as  a  supplemental  option  to  current 
transition  services  at  the  Family  Service  Center.  Federal  full  time  employees  will 
continue  to  staff  our  centers  to  provide  the  commander  with  the  continued  expert 
assistance  that  our  service  members  deserve.  Some  contracted  positions  will  be  con- 
sidered for  technical  work  or  administrative  support. 

The  Marine  Corps  will  provide  support  for  tnis  vital  career  cycle  program  in  the 
future.  Congressional  support  for  this  program  has  been  appreciated.  There  is  a 
need  for  continued  funding  support  from  Congress  in  a  time  of  tight  budget  re- 
straints to  provide  the  best  possible  service  to  our  service  members  who  have  faith- 
fully served  our  nation. 


[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  suppHed  follow:] 
Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dan  Coats 

BUDGET  data 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  the  following  information  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997: 
General  Stroup. 


Fiscal  year 
1997 


Officer  (includmg  Warrant  Officer)  81.300  80,300 

Enlisted  409,700         410,700 

Cadet  4,000  4,000 
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Fiscal  year 
1996 


Fiscal  year 
1997 


Total  Active  Duty  End  Strength 


495,000 


495,000 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1996 

1997 

$215.3M 

$228.2M 

62.2 

72.1 

103.8 

102,0 

83.1 

83.3 

156.0 

158.1 

1098 

120.6 

74.5 

76.6 

58.4 

61.4 

12.3 

13.1 

Recruiting  and  Advertising '  

Examining  

Off-duty  and  Voluntary  Education 
Civilian  Education  and  Training  .. 
Base  Support  (Recruiting  Leases) 

ROTC?  

JROTC 

Officer  Acquisition  

Recruit  Training 


'  In  order  to  achieve  the  Amy's  recniiliif  aissm  that  iicreases  from  74  Sk  to  89  6K,  resources  are  required  to  me^  contract  goals  which 
increase  from  89  7k  to  108  Sk.  Increases  are  for  recruiter  vehides.  coniinunicatian,  applicant  meals,  kidging  and  transportation,  and  recruiter 
expense  allowance 

'Fiscal  year  1997  increase  s  to  restore  fundinf  to  a  sustainable  level  consistent  with  years  prior  to  fiscal  year  19%  The  Army  under- 
funded SROTC  operations  in  fiscal  year  1996  Due  to  constrained  resources.  Cadet  Command  is  currently  executing  significant  reductions  in 
the  SROTC  program  to  live  wilhn  the  fiscal  year  1996  fanding  level  which  will  have  a  long-term  detrimental  Impact  on  lieutenant  production 
The  Army  cannot  sustain  the  fiscal  year  1996  funding  level  of  $1098  million  without  placing  lieutenant  production  at  risk  in  2  to  4  years 
The  fiscal  year  1997  increase  tor  SROTC  operations  will  enable  Cadet  Command  to  meet  the  Army's  lieutenant  production  goal  of  3.800  in 
fiscal  years  1999-2002. 

MILITARY  RETIREMENT 

Senator  COATS.  Over  the  past  several  years  the  military  retirement  system  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  number  of  budget  cutting  measures  within  the  budget  resolution. 
The  Committee  is  aware  that  there  are  still  three  difTerent  military  retirement 
plans  in  place.  Each  of  these  is  designed  to  be  less  costly  than  its  predecessor. 

Are  there  any  groups  or  individuals  within  your  Service  looking  out  to  the  future 
and  considering  alternatives  to  the  current  military  retirement  systems? 

General  Stroup.  The  Army  is  not  currently  analyzing  alternatives  to  the  current 
military  retirement  systems.  However,  the  Army  has  groups  analyzing  force  struc- 
ture and  strategy  for  the  21st  Century.  From  the  development  of  this  strategy,  DOD 
(in  the  form  of  Uie  8th  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military  Compensation)  could  develop 
an  all  encompassing  human  resource  strategy,  including  an  appropriate  retirement 
system.  In  the  Army  of  today  and  tomorrow,  an  attractive  compensation  package  is 
and  will  be  crucial  to  the  Army's  ability  to  recruit  and  retain  a  high  caliber  force. 
The  military  retirement  system  is  the  backbone  of  our  total  compensation  package. 

Senator  CoATS.  If  not,  should  there  be  an  effort  to  consider  alternatives  to  tne 
current  systems? 

General  Stroup.  An  analysis  of  the  current  retirement  system  would  be  incom- 
plete without  detailed  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  last  two  changes  in  the  military 
retirement  system.  This  data  is  not  yet  available,  as  the  soldiers  affected  by  these 
changes  have  not  reached  retirement  eligibility.  Retirement  systems  help  shape  and 
sustain  our  force  by  required  age,  skill  and  experience.  The  proper  mix  of  experience 
and  talent  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  fulfill  our  national  defense  mission. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  premature  to  address  future  changes  in  the  military  retire- 
ment system  without  analyzing  the  impact  of  recent  changes.  Army  surveys  reflect 
that  service  members  are  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  military  re- 
tirement system.  Since  late  1992,  satisfaction  with  retirement  benefits  fell  from  61.8 
percent  to  48.4  percent  for  officers  and  from  44.8  percent  to  38.5  percent  for  enlisted 
soldiers.  Until  we  fully  understand  these  and  other  effects  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  1980's,  we  should  proceed  cautiously. 

Senator  CoATS.  What  guidelines  would  you  assign  to  govern  or  guide  such  an  ef- 
fort? 

General  Stroup.  In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  current  retirement  systems, 
guidelines  should  include  an  overall  assessment  of  our  force  strategy  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  complete  human  resource  packet  to  meet  force  composition  and  readi- 
ness needs.  The  retirement  system  must  not  be  looked  at  in  isolation.  It  is  one  part, 
albeit  a  major  part,  of  our  total  compensation  packet. 
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THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL 

Senatxjr  COATS.  In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1995, 
Section  504  changed  the  way  in  which  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  each  service,  as  well  as  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  selected. 

Please  describe  how  this  legislation  has  affected  or  will  affect  the  selection  proc- 
ess. 

General  Stroup.  The  legislation  limits  the  discretion  of  the  Service  Secretaries  to 
choose  the  senior  uniformed  legal  officers  from  among  several  best  qualified  judge 
advocates.  Under  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  tne  Military  Department  con- 
cerned must  present  to  the  President,  officers  for  the  position  of  Judge  Advocate 
General,  the  principal  deputy  (The  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army 
and  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force),  and  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  are  recommended  by 
a  selection  board  that  "insofar  as  practicable"  is  subject  to  the  procedures  in  chapter 
36  of  Title  10.  Following  the  chapter  36  process  reauires  the  Service  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  recommend  for  appointment  the  officer  selected  by  the  board,  unless  there 
is  a  violation  of  law,  regulation,  or  Secretarial  instruction. 

Senator  Coats.  As  the  senior  uniformed  legal  advisers  to  their  Service  Secretary 
and  Service  Chief,  these  senior  judge  advocates  play  a  pivotal  role  in  the  consider- 
ation of  crucial  issues  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  each  Military  Department.  They 
must  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  their  Service  Secretary  and  Service  Chief,  just  as 
three  and  four  star  officers  who  are  promoted  without  recourse  to  a  selection  board 
and  assigned  to  positions  of  imjx)rtance  and  responsibility.  The  Service  Secretary 
should  have  a  measure  of  discretion  in  choosing  these  senior  legal  advisors. 

Do  you  believe  this  change  has  been  beneficial  to  the  services  and  the  Department 
of  Defense? 

General  Stroup.  As  discussed  above,  the  legislation  unnecessarily  limits  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Service  Secretary  to  choose  the  senior  legal  advisors  to  the  Secretary 
and  Service  Chief.  The  Army  believes  the  Service  Secretary  should  be  able  to  specify 
the  number  of  officers,  not  less  than  three  for  each  position  to  be  filled,  to  be  rec- 
ommended by  a  board.  The  Secretary  could  then  cnoose  from  among  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  board.  This  procedure  would  parallel  the  procedure  used  to  select 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  under  sec- 
tion 3036(e)  of  Title  10. 


BUDGET  DATA 

Senator  COATS.  Please  provide  the  following  information  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997: 
Active  duty  end  strength: 

GfTicer 

Enlisted 

Cadet 

Total 
Recruiting  and  advertising  budget  line 
Examining  budget  line 

Off-duty  and  voluntary  education  budget  line 
Civilian  education  and  training  budget  line 
Base  support  (recruiting  leases)  budget  line 
ROTC  budget  line 
JROTC  budget  line 
Officer  acquisition  budget  line 
Recruit  training  budget  line 

Admiral  Bow.MA.N.  The  budget  data  is  provided  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
fiscal  year  1997  Budget. 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 

fiscal  year 
19% 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Active  duty  end  strength: 

Officer                   

58.400 
362.100 

56.100 

Enlisted 

346.800 

Z»4 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


frseal  year 
1996 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

4.000 

4,000 

424.500 

406.900 

120,980 

130.847 

5.506 

5.627 

59,240 

61.643 

21.888 

22.218 

407 

439 

54,151 

67.777 

24,139 

24.902 

66.172 

66.825 

4.617 

4.887 

Cadet  

Total  

Recruiting  and  Advertising  budget  line 

Examining  budget  line  

Off-duty  and  voluntary  education  budget  line 
Civilian  Education  and  Training  budget  line  .. 
Base  Support  (recruiting  leases)  budget  line 

ROTC  budget  line  

JROTC  budget  line  

Officer  Acquisition  budget  line  

Recruit  Training  budget  line  


MILITARY  RETIREMENT 

Senator  Coats.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the  military  retirement  system  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  number  of  budget  cutting  measures  within  the  budget  resolution. 
The  committee  is  aware  that  there  are  still  three  different  military  retirement  plans 
in  place.  Each  of  these  is  designed  to  be  less  costly  than  its  predecessor. 

Are  there  any  groups  or  individuals  within  your  Service  looking  out  to  the  future 
and  considering  alternatives  to  the  current  military  retirement  systems? 

If  not,  should  there  be  an  effort  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  current  systems? 

What  guidelines  would  you  assign  to  govern  or  guide  such  an  effort? 

Admiral  BoWMAN.  Navy  is  looking  at  the  future  and  continues  to  review  the  en- 
tire compensation  system,  of  which  retirement  is  an  important  part.  We  are  working 
this  issue  from  our  specific  service  perspective  with  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  and 
we  are  also  studying  it  within  DOD  through  the  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  and  the  Rand  Corporation. 

Retirement,  as  a  part  of  the  total  compensation  package,  should  support  the  De- 
partment's overall  personnel  strategy.  When  evaluating  guidelines  for  alternative 
retirement  systems,  the  following  should  be  considered: 

•  The  present  "all  or  nothing"  system  influences  servicemembers  to  not  re- 
sign after  about  10  years  and/or  in  time  of  war  or  armed  conflict. 

•  Although  reenlistment  bonuses  may  be  required  in  early  career  years  for 
adequate  manning  levels  in  some  key  technical  ratings.  Sailors  are  gen- 
erally committed  to  staying  in  after  their  10th  or  11th  year  of  service.  (This 
has  been  the  experience  under  the  two  earlier  retirement  systems.  People 
who  entered  the  service  under  the  most  recent  system  are  just  now  reach- 
ing 10  years  of  service.  We  are  watching  their  reenlistment  rates  closely  to 
determine  if  their  retention  behavior  is  different  from  that  of  service  per- 
sonnel under  the  earlier  retirement  systems.) 

•  Reenlistment  behavior  during  the  drawdown  has  been  influenced  because 
Navy  has  exercised  the  TERA  option  in  order  to  reduce  and  shape  the  force. 
This  and  other  incentives  encourage  certain  people  to  leave  the  service, 
making  a  "steady  state"  analysis  of  retention  data  difficult  during  the 
drawdown  years. 

•  The  current  retirement  systems  encourage  people  to  be  productive.  A  per- 
son can/will  be  released  from  service  at  prescribed  length-of-service  points 
if  he  or  she  fails  to  advance  (our  up-or-out  policy). 

•  The  current  system  acts  as  a  retainer.  Retired  service  members  are  sub- 
ject to  recall. 

•  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  commitments  from  the  past.  A  great  many 
veterans  who  have  already  completed  many  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
their  country  were  counting  on  retirement  benefits  in  exchange  for  real  sac- 
rifices made  during  military  service.  These  men  and  women  accepted  sepa- 
ration from  family,  faced  danger  and  death,  and  received  minimal  active- 
duty  compensation,  mostly  out  of  loyalty  and  love  of  country.  But  our  coun- 
try made  implied  and  contractual  promises  of  future  retirement  benefits 
and  protection  that  must  be  preserved. 
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SELECTION  PROCESS 

Senator  COATS.  In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1995, 
Section  504  changed  the  way  in  which  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  each  Service,  as  well  as  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  are  selected. 

Please  describe  how  this  legislation  has  affected  or  will  affect  the  selection  proc- 
ess. 

Admiral  BoWMAN.  Since  fiscal  year  1994,  the  procedural  aspects  of  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  (JAG)  and  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Cfeneral  (DJAG)  boards  have  closely 
followed  the  DOPMA  model.  In  fact,  all  procedures  have  tracked  those  DOPMA  re- 

?[uirements,  except  that  boards,  "advisory  in  nature,  have  selected  a  slate  of  officers 
rom  which  the  Secretary  would  select  one.  Section  504  has  affected  this  procedure. 
We  have  interpreted  its  language  to  require  that  the  board  select  one  on"icer  rather 
than  a  slate  of  nominees. 

Senator  COATS.  Do  you  believe  this  change  has  been  beneficial  to  the  Services  and 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

Admiral  BoWMAN.  No.  We  do  not  believe  this  change  has  been  beneficial  and  favor 
a  return  to  the  board's  selection  of  a  slate  of  officers  from  which  the  Secretary  would 
select  the  JAG  and  Deputy  JAG.  We  believe  that  the  Secretary  should  be  able  to 
select  his  or  her  chief  military  counsel  from  a  select  group  of  highly  qualified  attor- 
neys that  a  board  has  recommended  after  a  review  of  all  eligible  officers.  We  rec- 
ommend the  same  procedure  for  the  Deputy  JAG,  who  assumes  the  role  of  JAG  dur- 
ing the  JAGs  absence  or  incapacitation.  By  statute,  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary includes  the  JAG,  the  Naval  Inspector  General,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Re- 
search. By  regulation,  the  following  uniformed  officers  are  also  members  of  the  im- 
mediate Office  of  the  Secretary:  Chief  of  Information,  Chief  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Program  Appraisal.  Under  current  law  and  regulation, 
the  Secretary  has  the  authority  personally  to  select,  or  recommend  to  the  President 
for  appointment,  each  of  the  uniformed  officers,  except,  because  of  Section  504,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General.  We  recommend  a  change  to  remedy  this  anomaly  by  ena- 
bling the  Secretary  to  select  the  officer,  from  those  recommended  by  the  board,  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  best  qualified  to  provide  confidential  legal  advice. 

GENERAL  AND  FLAG  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Senator  COATS.  In  your  personal  opinion,  do  you  believe  that  there  are  sufficient 
active  duty  Hag  or  general  officers  in  your  respective  service?  Reserve  Hag  or  general 
officers?  Members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service? 

Admiral  BoWMAN.  Having  been  personnally  involved  in  fiag  officer  management 
and  distribution  for  nearly  2  years,  I  am  convinced  the  Navy  needs  25-30  more  flag 
officers  in  order  to  have  a  manageable  number  of  people  to  assign  without  having 
to  rely  on  gapped  billets  or  filling  Hag  officer  billets  with  senior  captains. 

Navy  experienced  a  17  percent  (258  to  216)  reduction  in  fiag  officer  authorizations 
in  connection  with  the  DOD  drawdown.  Coupled  with  a  62  percent  (29  to  9)  reduc- 
tion in  fiag  officer  frocking  authorizations  by  fiscal  year  1998,  the  cumulative  affect 
of  these  two  downsizing  initiatives  has  been  a  real  loss  of  62  people  assignable 
worldwide  as  fiag  officers. 

Navy  is  currently  authorized  216  fiag  officers,  plus  four  additional  authorizations 
distributed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Navy  has  331  valid  fiag 
officer  requirements.  The  magnitude  of  this  shortfall  is  pressing  and  will  remain 
acute  now  that  Navy  has  reached  the  required  steady  state  level.  We  are  routinely 
required  to  gap  billets,  or  assign  a  senior  Navy  captain  to  a  validated  fiag  billet. 
This  creates  a  rolldown  effect  in  all  of  the  officer  pay  grades,  as  officers  are  assigned 
"up"  to  fill  these  billets. 

In  the  Naval  Reserve,  current  reserve  fiag  officer  authorizations  are  sufficient  to 
meet  service  needs. 

With  respect  to  members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES),  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  continues  to  have  more  requirements  for  SES  level  leadership  and  man- 
agement than  there  are  authorizations.  However,  recognizing  the  continuing  pres- 
sure on  the  DOD  budget  and  the  need  to  reduce  our  infrastructure,  we  will  work 
within  the  present  constraints  to  fill  our  most  critical  Senior  Executive  Service 
needs. 

Senator  Coats.  Can  you  justify  increasing  the  numbers  in  each  of  these  categories 
while  the  Department  of  Defense  continues  to  downsize?  Please  elaborate. 

Admiral  Bowman.  I  justify  this  need  for  an  increase  when  I  compare  Navy's  total 
end  strength  in  DOD  of  28.4  percent  with  Navy's  general/Hag  officer  (GFO)  end 
strength  of  25  percent  of  DOD  fiag  and  general  officers.  This  variance  in  propor- 
tional representation  (3.4  percent)  equates  to  a  29  fiag  officer  shortfall.  Navy  n as 
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continued  to  fill  no  fewer  than  25  percent  of  the  Joint  GPO  billets.  The  efTect  of  the 
reduction  in  Hag  officer  authorizations,  without  relief  in  Navy's  full  representation 
and  participation  in  the  Joint  arena,  is  a  smaller  pool  of  Hag  officers  available  for 
assignment  to  in-service  billets. 

The  Hay  study  of  1988,  the  most  recent  DOD-wide  review  of  GPO  billets,  vali- 
dated 403  Navy  fiag  officer  billets.  These  billets  were  validated  with  a  credible,  test- 
ed method  known  as  the  Hay  Guide  Chart-I-Vofile  Method  of  Job  Evaluation.  Tliey 
are  real  reauirements  that  must  be  filled  by  seasoned  Navy  leaders. 

During  tne  drawdown.  Navy  applied  the  17  percent  reduction  in  fiag  officer  au- 
thorizations to  this  Hag  officer  billet  base,  and  now  has  a  fiag  ofiicer  billet  base  of 
331  billets.  With  220  flag  officer  authorizations.  Navy  is  left  with  a  shortfall  of  111 
flag  officers.  I  "make  it  work"  right  now  by  selectively  gapping  billets,  and  assigning 
senior  captains  (not  fiag-selected  captains)  to  those  billets  where  I  must  have  indi- 
viduals with  as  much  experience  as  possible  in  the  billet. 

Officers  serving  in  Joint  Hag  billets  do  not  receive  fiag  level  credit  if  they  are  not 
promoted  to  Rear  Admiral.  Additionally,  many  of  the  Joint  billets  are  international. 
Foreign  services  and  host  nations  expect  to  see  a  Hag  officer  in  the  billet,  nor  a  Hag- 
select  in  a  captain's  uniform. 

I  see  the  impact  of  the  authorization  shortfall  every  day  when  I  have  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  where  Navy  must  take  a  gap  in  a  Navy- 
specific  fiag  officer  billet.  From  the  perspective  of  the  one  who  is  required  to  formu- 
late and  execute  a  flag  officer  assignment  plan,  I  believe  was  required  to  formulate 
and  execute  a  fiag  officer  assignment  plan,  I  believe  we  went  too  far  in  fiag  officer 
reductions  in  Navy.  We  are  feeling  the  pinch. 

In  summary,  I  have  validated  requirements  for  Joint  and  Navy  billets  well  beyond 
our  inventory  of  fiag  officers.  Navy's  reduction  in  fiag  officer  authorizations  went  too 
far,  and  I  am  now  forced  to  gap  Navy  billets  in  order  to  maintain  Navy's  fair  share 
representation  in  Joint  assignments. 


BUDGET  DATA 

Senator  Coats.  Please  provide  the  following  information  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997: 
General  McGlNTY. 

Fiscal  year 
1997 

Active  Duty  End  Strength: 

Officer  (including  warrant  officers) 

Enlisted 

Cadet  

Total  


74,445 

302,655 

4,000 


381,100 


Amount  budgeted  for  PCS  and  the  number  of  moves  planned  within  that  number. 


Fiscal  yeai 

1996  PCS 

mwes 

Fiscal  year 
1996  UOOO) 

Fiscal  year 

1997  PCS 

mwes 

Fiscal  year 
1997  $(000) 

Officer  

Enlisted  

Cadets 

34,504 

143,473 

1,657 

$261,434 

595,859 

801 

32,445 

130,122 

1,535 

$259,007 

565,179 

770 

Total  

179,634 

$858,094 

164,102 

$825,956 

Budget  lines 


Fiscal  year 
19%  J(000) 


Fiscal  year 
1997  $(000) 


Recruiting  and  advertising 

Examining  

Off-duty  and  voluntary  education 
Civilian  education  and  training  .. 
Base  support  (recruiting  leases): 

Base  support  

Recruiting  leases  (O&M)  .... 
ROTC  


$51,665 

1,931 

79,919 

74,310 

456,291 
864 

41,133 


$52,218 

1,954 

71,210 

66,791 

445,808 

479 

42,738 
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Budget  lines 


Fscal  year 
1996t(000) 


Fiscal  year 
1997  UOOO) 


JROTC  

Officer  acquisition 
Recruit  training  .... 


25,198 
50,346 
3,525 


25,233 

48,213 

4,586 


MILITARY  RETIREMENT 

Senator  COATS.  Are  there  any  groups  or  individuals  within  your  Service  looking 
out  to  the  future  and  considering  alternatives  to  the  current  military  retirement  sys- 
tems? If  not,  should  there  be  an  efTort  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  current  sys- 
tems? What  guidelines  would  you  assign  to  govern  or  guide  such  an  effort? 

General  McGlNTY.  We  continue  to  look  at  retirement  system  alternatives  from 
policy,  implementation,  compensation  and  analytical  points  of  view.  Our  objectives 
are  to  analyze  the  impact  particular  alternatives  or  proposals  will  have  on  recruit- 
ing, morale,  and  retention,  as  well  as  the  impact  these  alternatives  may  have  on 
our  potential  retirees. 

Our  active  duty  personnel  now  fall  under  three  retirement  plans  depending  on 
when  they  came  into  the  service.  While  we  always  look  for  strategic  changes  for  our 
programs,  an  effort  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  current  military  retirement  sys- 
tem may  be  premature.  In  today's  environment  (post  drawdown,  nigh  OPTEMPO) 
stability  may  be  the  better  approach.  We  are  just  entering  the  time  when  we  can 
assess  the  retention  impact  of  the  1980s  reforms  in  military  retirement.  The  first 
group  of  service  members  affected  by  the  Military  Retirement  Reform  Act  of  1986 
are  approaching  their  10th  year  of  service.  We  are  collecting  data  to  answer  the 
question,  "Does  this  retirement  plan  provide  sufficient  incentive  for  enough  of  our 
best  people  to  continue  their  careers?  At  this  time,  we're  not  certain.  Our  surveys 
continue  to  show  that  of  those  Air  Force  members  who  are  career  oriented,  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  is  still  our  number  one  retention  tool.  However,  these  same 
surveys  also  show  that  Air  Force  members  are  becoming  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
military  retirement  system.  In  our  1990  survey,  the  military  retirement  system 
ranked  as  the  fourth  highest  satisfier  among  officers.  Four  years  later  the  military 
retirement  system  rar\ked  16th  as  a  satisfier.  The  military  retirement  system  fell 
from  10th  to  16th  among  our  enlisted  force  in  the  same  surveys.  Until  we  fully  un- 
derstand what  effect  the  19803  reforms  have  on  retention,  we  should  proceed  cau- 
tiously. Sixty  percent  of  our  cun^ent  force  will  have  their  retired  pay  computed 
under  the  reduced  multiplier/High-3  computation  method.  If  we  are  unable  to  retain 
enou^  good  people  under  this  scheme,  an  experience  gap  will  appear  in  our  force 
structure — a  gap  we  will  be  unable  to  close  for  several  years,  therefore  affecting  our 
readiness. 

Having  said  that,  I  would  recommend  the  following  five  guidelines  be  used  to  ana- 
lyze any  alternative  retirement  plans.  The  first  and  most  important  guideline  is  an 
undeniable  link  between  the  military  retirement  system,  retention,  and  readiness. 
The  military  retirement  system  has  been  a  force  management  tool  from  its  very  in- 
ception. Any  alternative  must  also  be  a  force  management  tool.  Military  service  is 
unique,  and  as  such  may  demand  a  different  retirement  plan  than  civilian  industry. 
For  example,  several  civilian  retirement  plans  allow  for  greater  transportability  of 
programs.  While  this  may  work  well  in  the  civilian  sector,  increased  transportability 
in  the  military  may  induce  an  unwanted  drain  of  quality  people  from  our  force.  We 
cannot  afford  to  create  unwanted  gaps  in  force  structure. 

Second,  with  an  all-volunteer  force,  any  alternative  retirement  plan  must  be  com- 
petitive with  civilian -sector  employment.  Third,  it  must  provide  the  retiree  a  certain 
measure  of  economic  security  taking  into  account  the  extraordinary  demands  of 
military  life.  Fourth,  it  must  be  inflation  protected.  I..astly,  any  alternatives  must 
exclude  or  "grandfather"  those  members  on  active  duty  prior  to  implementation. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL  OF  EACH  SERVICE  AND  THE  STAFF 
JUDGE  ADVOCATE  TO  THE  COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Senator  COATS.  In  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1995, 
Section  504  changed  the  way  in  which  the  Judge  Advocate  General  ana  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  each  service,  as  well  as  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  are  selected.  Please  describe  how  this  legislation 
has  affected  or  will  affect  the  selection  process. 

General  McGl.VTY.  The  Air  Force  selected  its  first  TJAG  and  DJAG  under  the  new 
procedure  earlier  this  year.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  signed  a  detailed  Memo- 
randum of  Instruction  (MOD  on  1  November  1995,  appointing  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  F'orce  as  the  President  of  the  board  and  named  eight  general  officers  as 
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members  of  the  board.  The  MOI  and  board  procedures  closely  followed  those  used 
in  other  general  officer  selection  boards.  All  judge  advocate  colonels  with  at  least 
2  years  time  in  grade,  as  well  as  all  judge  advocate  general  officers  and  general 
officerselects  were  eligible  for  consideration  for  both  positions.  The  board  met  at  the 
Air  Force  Personnel  Center  and,  as  instructed,  recommended  one  name  for  each  po- 
sition. 

Senator  Coats.  Do  you  believe  this  change  has  been  beneficial  to  the  services  and 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

General  McGlNTY.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  does  not  believe  the  change  has 
been  beneficial.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  (TJAG)  and  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  (DJAG)  are  the  senior  uniformed  legal  advisors  to  the  Secretary  and  Chief 
of  Staff.  As  such,  they  must  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  their  service  Secretary  and 
Chief  of  Staff.  In  this  regard,  they  function  much  like  officers  holding  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  under  10  U.S.C.  601.  Those  officers  are  not  required 
to  DC  selected  by  a  board  because  of  their  unique  position.  In  fact,  the  TJAG  and 
DJAG  enjoy  statutory  protections  beyond  those  provided  to  section  601  officers,  such 
as  tenure,  statutory  control  over  their  personnel  and  statutory  freedom  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  personnel  in  the  field  on  matters  of  military  justice.  (See  UCMJ 
Article  6,  10  U.S.C.  806).  Because  the  TJAG  and  DJAG  serve  and  function  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  section  601  officers,  they  should  be  selected  in  the  same  manner. 
The  intimate  relationship  they  have  with  the  TJAG  and  DJAG  make  it  is  essential 
that  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  have  significant  input  into  the  selection  of 
their  chief  uniformed  legal  advisors,  just  as  they  do  with  selection  of  all  of  their 
other  senior  military  advisors.  Therefore,  we  believe  repeal  of  section  504  is  appro- 
priate. 

If  repeal  is  not  an  option,  then  the  TJAG  strongly  urges  the  statute  be  clarified. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Secretary  may  require  that  the  selection  board  rec- 
ommend more  than  one  name  for  each  office.  The  Secretary,  with  input  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  would  then  select  one  of  the  names  recommended  for  each  position. 
This  procedure  would,  to  some  extent,  provide  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  more 
flexibility  in  choosing  their  senior  uniformed  legal  advisors.  It  is  critical  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Air  Force  have  full  confidence  in  their  senior  uniformed  legal  advi- 
sors, particularly  when  dealing  with  crucial  issues  at  the  most  senior  levels  of  the 
Air  Force.  Tliis  amendment  would  assist  in  providing  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of 
Staff  with  the  discretion  they  need  in  choosing  those  advisors. 


Senator  Coats.  Please  provide  the  following  information  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997: 
Active  duty  end  strength: 
officer  (including  warrant  officers) 
enlisted 
cadet 
total 
General  CHRISTMAS.  Since  the  Marine  Corps  has  completed  downsizing,  our  active 
duty  force  has  achieved  its  steady  state  level.  The  following  figures  are  the  same 
in  fiscal  year  1996,  fiscal  year  1997,  and  beyond: 


Officers  '17,978 

Enhsfed  156.022 

Cadet  0 

Total  174,000 

'(Including  warrant  otiicers) 

Senator  Coats.  Please  provide  the  following  information  for  fiscal  years  1996  and 
1997: 

Amount  budged  for  PCS  and  the  number  of  moves  planned  within  that  number. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  For  fiscal  year  1996  we  have  budgeted  $225.3  million  for 
PCS.  This  pays  for  108,474  planned  moves,  66  percent  of  which  are  either  accession 
or  separation  moves. 

For  fiscal  year  1997  we  have  budgeted  $229.3  million  for  PCS.  We  plan  111,067 
moves,  68  percent  of  which  are  either  accession  or  separation  moves. 

Senator  Coats.  Please  provide  the  following  information  for  fiscal  year  1996  and 
fiscal  year  1997. 

Recruiting  and  Advertising  budget  line 
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Examining  budget  line 

OfT-duty  and  voluntary  education  budget  line 

Civilian  Education  and  Training  budget  line 

Base  Support  (recruiting  leases)  budget  line 

ROTC  budget  line 

OfTicer  Acquisition  budget  line 

Recruit  Training  budget  line 

General  CHRISTMAS. 


Fiscal  year 
1996 


Fscal  year 
1997 


0&M,MC  ($  millions): 

Recruiting  and  advertising 

Examining '  

Off-duty  and  voluntary  education 

Civilian  education  and  training  ... 
Base  support  (recmiting  leases):' 

ROTC'  

JROTC  

Officer  acquisition  

Recruit  training  

RPMC  ($  millions) 

JROTC  


66.737 


65.382 


10.517 

10.593 

N/A 

N/A 

8.349 

8  562 

.265 

.270 

7.946 

8.139 

51 


31 


'  The  Marine  Corps  does  not  have  this  budget  line 
'  Provided  by  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Senator  COATS.  Over  the  past  several  years  the  military  retirement  system  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  number  of  budget  cutting  measures  within  the  budget  resolution. 
The  Committee  is  aware  that  there  are  still  three  different  military  retirement 
plans  in  place.  Each  of  these  is  designed  to  be  less  costly  than  its  predecessor. 

Are  there  any  groups  or  individuals  within  your  Service  looking  out  to  the  future 
and  considering  alternatives  to  the  current  military  retirement  systems? 

If  not,  should  there  be  an  effort  to  consider  alternatives  to  the  current  systems? 
What  guidelines  would  you  assign  to  govern  or  guide  such  an  effort? 

General  Christmas.  Within  the  Marine  Corps,  there  are  no  efforts  at  the  present 
time  to  look  at  changing  the  current  retirement  system.  However,  the  8th  QRMC 
is  looking  at  the  total  compensation  system  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  which  in- 
cludes the  retirement  system. 

What  is  really  needed  is  stability  of  the  current  retirement  system.  Since  1980, 
the  retirement  system  has  changed  twice,  the  last  change  in  1986.  The  Services 
have  been  unable  to  determine  what  long  term  impact  the  latest  changes  have  had 
on  retention  efforts.  However,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  further  erosion  of  re- 
tirement benefits  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  retention. 

Any  change  to  the  current  retirement  system  must  ensure  that  Service  members 
are  adequately  compensated  for  completing  a  military  career.  Military  members  live 
a  lifestyle  unlike  any  other  profession  and  any  compensation  system  must  reflect 
the  sacrifices  they  endure  in  defense  of  our  nation.  At  the  same  time,  the  retirement 
system  must  contribute  to  overall  force  management  efforts. 

Senator  COATS.  In  your  personal  opinion,  do  you  believe  that  there  are  sufficient 
active  duty  flag  or  general  officers  in  your  respective  service?  Reserve  fiag  or  general 
officers?  Members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service? 

General  CHRISTMAS.  No.  The  justification  is  included  in  the  following  point  paper. 

POINT  PAPER 

Subject:  The  USMC  has  prepared  a  legislative  effort  to  request  an  increase  of  14 
general  officer  authorizations  to  fill  vacant  warfighting  positions,  ensure  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  joint  positions,  and  meet  internal  and  external  staff  requirements. 

1.  The  USMC  is  authorized  68  general  officers.  This  statutory  ceiling  severely  lim- 
its the  USMC  ability  to  provide  the  required  senior  leadership  to  its  operating  forces 
and  maintain  appropriate  representation  in  the  joint  arena. 

2.  The  USMC  general  officer  authorizations  have  always  been  sized  to  meet  the 
immediate  requirements  of  its  Operating  Forces  and  not  the  larger  more  recent  re- 
quirements associated  with  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Reorganization  Act  of  1986.  Es- 
sentially, the  three  department  view  of  the  uniformed  Services  within  the  DOD  does 
not  refiect  the  componency  configuration  within  the  unified  commands.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  was  the  advent  of  the  four  service  components 
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within  our  joint  commands.   Distribution  of  general  ofTicers  to  these  commands 
should  closely  reflect  a  one-in-four  scheme  of  representation. 

3.  Due  to  limitations  on  general  officer  numoers,  the  USMC  has  been  unable  to 
nominate  and  participate  in  a  number  of  joint  positions  where  Marine  Air  Ground 
Task  Force  orientation  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  ClNC's  warfighting  capa- 
bilities. 

4.  To  assist  in  determining  the  requisite  number  of  general  officers,  an  independ- 
ent study  was  commissioned  with  Kapos  Associates  Inc.  Results  of  this  study  identi- 
fied a  minimum  requirement  of  68  internal  and  37  joint  and  external  general  officer 
positions.  Careful  review  of  the  Kapos  study  coupled  with  the  Marine  Corps  own 
pragmatic  analysis  revealed  a  solid  requirement  for  14  additional  general  officers 
for  a  total  of  82  authorizations.  Within  the  14  is  included  the  ultimate  loss  of  6 
frocking  authorizations  that  resulted  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Bin. 

5.  The  USMC  agrees  with  Congress  that  we  should  end  the  DOD  sanctioned  prac- 
tice of  frocking  0-7's  to  meet  general  officer  requirements,  but  to  do  this,  we  abso- 
lutely must  have  the  additional  14  general  officer  authorizations  which  will  allow 
the  USMC  to  meet  general  ofTicer  requirements  without  frocking  to  0-7.  This  will 
allow  the  Marine  Corps  adequate  representation  in  the  joint  and  external  arena  as 
well  as  meeting  essential  internal  Marine  Corps  leadership  requirements.  There  are 
no  additional  general  officer  requirements  which  can  be  eliminated/consolidated 
without  affecting  the  span  of  control  over,  and  combat  effectiveness  of.  Marine  Air- 
Ground  Task  Forces. 

SUMMARY 

The  14  additional  authorizations  will  provide  the  necessary  general  officer 
strength  to  fill  vacant  warfighting  positions,  ensure  a  proportionate  share  of  joint 
positions,  and  meet  internal  and  external  staff  requirements.  The  increase  of  14 
general  ofTicers  will  be  applied  against  the  following  positions: 

Commanding  General,  11  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 

Deputy  Commanding  General,  I  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 

Deputy  Commander,  Marine  Forces  Atlantic 

Assistant  Division  Commander,  2d  Marine  Division 

Assistant  Division  Commander,  1st  Marine  Division 

Assistant  Wing  Commander,  2d  Marine  Aircraft  Wing 

Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot/Western  Recruiting  Re- 

Son 
ommanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot/Eastern  Recruiting  Re- 
Son 
irector,  Warfighting  Development  Integration  Division 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Programs  and  Resources  (Programs) 
Joint  (National  Military  Command  Center-4,  Joint  StalT) 
Joint  (US  Southern  Command) 
Joint  (US  Pacific  Command) 
Joint  (US  Central  Command) 
Senator  COATS.  Can  you  justify  increasing  the  numbers  in  each  of  these  categories 
while  the  Department  of  Defense  continues  to  downsize?  Please  elaborate. 

General  CHRISTMAS.  Yes.  The  justification  is  included  in  the  following  point  paper. 

POINT  PAPER 

Subject:  The  USMC  has  prepared  a  legislative  effort  to  request  an  increase  of  14 
general  officer  authorizations  to  fill  vacant  warfighting  positions,  ensure  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  joint  positions,  and  meet  internal  and  external  staff  requirements. 

1.  The  USMC  is  authorized  68  general  officers.  This  statutory  ceiling  severely  lim- 
its the  USMC  ability  to  provide  the  required  senior  leadership  to  its  operating  forces 
and  maintain  appropriate  representation  in  the  Joint  arena. 

2.  The  USMC  general  officer  authorizations  have  always  been  sized  to  meet  the 
immediate  requirements  of  its  Operating  Forces  and  not  the  larger  more  recent  re- 
quirements associated  with  the  Boldwater-Nichols  Reorganization  Act  of  1986.  Es- 
sentially, the  three  department  view  of  the  uniformed  Services  within  the  DOD  does 
not  reflect  the  componency  configuration  within  the  unified  commands.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  was  the  advent  of  the  four  service  components 
within  our  joint  commands.  Distribution  of  general  officers  to  these  commands 
should  closely  reflect  a  one-in-four  scheme  of  representation. 

3.  Due  to  limitations  on  general  officer  numocrs,  the  USMC  has  been  unable  to 
nominate  and  participate  in  a  number  of  joint  positions  where  Marine  Air  Ground 
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Task  Force  orientation  would  have  greatly  enhanced  the  CINC's  warfighting  capa- 
bilities. 

4.  To  assist  in  determining  the  requisite  number  of  general  officers,  an  independ- 
ent study  was  commissioned  with  Kapos  Associates  Inc.  Results  of  this  study  identi- 
fied a  minimum  requirement  of  68  internal  and  37  joint  and  external  general  officer 
positions.  Careful  review  of  the  Kapos  study  coupled  with  the  Marine  Corps  own 
pragmatic  analysis  revealed  a  solid  requirement  for  14  additional  general  officers 
for  a  total  of  82  authorizations.  Within  the  14  is  included  the  ultimate  loss  of  6 
frocking  authorizations  that  resulted  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Bill. 

5.  The  USMC  agrees  with  Congress  that  we  should  end  the  DOD  sanctioned  prac- 
tice of  frocking  0-7's  to  meet  general  officer  requirements,  but  to  do  this,  we  abso- 
lutely must  have  the  additional  14  general  officer  authorizations  which  will  allow 
the  USMC  to  meet  general  officer  requirements  without  frocking  to  0-7.  This  will 
allow  the  Marine  Corps  adequate  representation  in  the  joint  ana  external  arena  as 
well  as  meeting  essential  internal  Marine  Corps  leadership  requirements.  There  are 
no  additional  general  officer  requirements  which  can  be  eliminated/consolidated 
without  affecting  the  span  of  control  over,  and  combat  effectiveness  of,  Marine  Air- 
Ground  Task  Forces. 

SUMMARY 

The    14    additional    authorizations    will    provide    the    necessary    general    officer 
strength  to  fill  vacant  warfighting  positions,  ensure  a  proportionate  share  of  joint 
positions,  and  meet  internal  and  external  staff  requirements.  The  increase  of  14 
general  officers  will  be  applied  against  the  following  positions: 
Commanding  General,  II  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
Deputy  Commanding  General,  I  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
Deputy  Commander,  Marine  Forces  Atlantic 
Assistant  Division  Commander,  2d  Marine  Division 
Assistant  Division  Commander,  1st  Marine  Division 
Assistant  Wing  Commander,  2d  Marine  Aircraft  Wing 

Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot/Western  Recruiting  Re- 
gion 
Commanding  General,  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot^astem  Recruiting  Re- 

Son 
irector,  Warfighting  Development  Integration  Division 
Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Programs  and  Resources  (FVograms) 
Joint  (National  Military  Command  Center-4,  Joint  Staff) 
Joint  (US  Southern  Command) 
Joint  (US  Pacific  Command) 
Joint  (US  Central  Command) 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
general  and  flag  authorizations 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  personal  opinion,  do  you  believe  that  there  are  sufficient 
active  duty  fiag  or  general  officers  in  your  respective  service? 

(jeneral  McGlNTY.  The  number  of  generals  in  the  active  duty  Air  Force  today  is 
sufficient  to  meet  our  needs  for  both  in-service  and  joint  requirements.  However,  if 
joint  and  contingency  requirements  continue  to  change,  we  will  need  to  reassess  our 
capability  to  meet  both  in-service  and  joint  needs  within  the  current  general  officer 
ceiling. 

The  Air  Force  Reserve's  current  management  structure  is  highly  effective  in  meet- 
ing its  mission  to  provide  trained  and  ready  resources  in  support  of  US  national  ob- 
jectives. What  maltes  this  possible  is  the  support  of  our  active  duty  leaders.  That 
said,  at  the  present  time,  we  do  have  sufficient  general  officers.  Currently,  the  Chief 
of  AFR/AFRES/Commander  has  responsibilities  equivalent  to  many  active  duty  Air 
Force  3-stars.  At  the  same  time,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  being  asked  to  do  more — 
take  on  more  day-to-day  Hying  in  support  of  contingencies  and  military  operations 
other  than  war,  and  take  on  new  missions  in  the  Total  Air  Force.  As  these  new  mis- 
sions evolve,  well  realign  existing  resources  to  the  extent  possible  to  meet  the  lead- 
erships needs.  If  the  Reserve  needs  additional  general  officer  strength,  we'll  work 
with  our  active  duty  Air  Force  and  DOD  counterparts  to  submit  that  request. 

Finally,  there  currently  are  sufficient  numbers  of  Senior  Executive  Service  (SES) 
members  in  the  Air  Force.  However,  SES  authorizations  have  been  reduced  by  21 
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percent  since  1990,  and  further  reductions  would  be  detrimental  to  mission  accom- 
plishment. 

Senator  Byrd.  Can  you  justify  increasing  the  numbers  in  each  of  these  categories 
while  the  Department  of  Defense  continues  to  downsize?  Please  elaborate. 

General  McGlNTY.  We  are  trying  to  keep  a  reasonable  balance  of  senior  positions 
while  at  the  same  time  accommodating  emerging  mission  requirements.  We  have 
sufficient  numbers  of  both  active  duty  and  Reserve  general  officers  at  this  time.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  Senior  Executive  Service. 

Senator  Byrd.  In  your  personal  opinion,  do  you  believe  that  there  are  sufficient 
active  duty  flag  or  general  officers  in  your  respective  service?  Reserve  flag  or  general 
officers?  Members  of  the  Senior  Executive  Service?  Can  you  justify  increasing  the 
numbers  in  each  of  these  categories  while  the  Department  of  Defense  continues  to 
downsize?  Please  elaborate. 

General  Stroup.  The  Active  and  Reserve  Component  Army  General  Officer  au- 
thorizations should  be  revisited  to  examine  the  impact  of  ever  growing  joint  require- 
ments. Both  documented  and  long  term  unresourced  requirements  such  as  Joint 
Task  Forces  in  Somalia  and  Haiti,  full  time  dedicated  logistics  General  Officer  for 
Bosnia,  and  1996  Olympics  General  Officer  support  should  be  reviewed  and  if  vali- 
dated, resourced.  The  1996  joint  cumulative  credit  legislation  would  not  recognize 
most  of  these  positions  either  due  to  the  limited  definition  of  joint  operational  par- 
ticipation or  the  lack  of  retroactive  provisions.  The  Army  currently  has  11  legitimate 
in-service  General  Officer  (GO)  positions  vacant  and  has  earmarked  seven  07  and 
six  08  positions  to  down  grade  in  fiscal  year  1996,  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  joint 
participation.  The  proportion  of  Army  GO  joint  participation  has  grown  from  16  per- 
cent in  1986  to  25  percent  of  the  GO  strength  in  1996  (77  positions  as  of  January 
1996).  Legitimate  Army  billets  are  lefl  vacant  to  fill  recognized  or  unrecognized  joint 
requirements.  The  Army  has  reduced  its  GO  population  at  a  greater  percentage 
than  any  other  service  (25  percent  since  1989).  TTie  shortages  are  compounded  bv 
the  higher  demands  for  personal  resources  in  the  joint  world.  The  Army  may  seek 
to  increase  its  general  ofticcr  strength  to  compensate  for  the  disproportionate  share 
of  flag  officer  reductions  in  1989  and/or  to  offset  the  rise  in  joint  requirements  since 
1986. 

The  number  of  SES  members  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  Army  needs;  but, 
the  Army  SES  Corps  is  very  lean.  In  accordance  with  the  National  Performance  Re- 
view goals  of  streamlining  programs  and  organizations,  the  Army  has  reduced  its 
number  of  SES  authorizations  by  over  20  percent  (353  to  282)  since  fiscal  year  1992. 
These  reductions  have  been  accomplished  by  a  thorough  Bottom  Up  Review  of 
Army's  missions,  aggressive  action  to  streamline  Army's  functions  and  organiza- 
tions, a  shifting  of  resources  to  high  priority  programs,  and  retirement  incentives 
to  SES  members.  As  a  result,  the  Army  continues  to  have  one  of  the  best  ratios  of 
SES  members  to  civilian  employees  (i.e.,  less  than  one  SES  , member  for  every  1,000 
Army  civilians). 

The  Army  is  required  to  perform  the  same  functions  as  during  the  cold  war  era, 
and  in  addition,  support  post-cold  war  missions  requiring  strong  civilian  executive 
leadership  (e.g.,  technology  transfer  assessment,  peacekeeping,  counterproliferation, 
etc.).  While  the  current  number  of  SES  members  for  these  purposes  maybe  suffi- 
cient, the  Army  is  increasingly  being  tasked  with  resourcing  joint  and  DOD  mis- 
sions requiring  SES  level  direction  (e.g.,  total  asset  visibility,  test  and  evaluation, 
etc.).  If  the  Army's  support  of  joint  and  DOD  missions  continues  to  grow,  the  Army 
will  need  to  request  aaditional  SEIS  allocations  to  support  these  missions. 

Army  SES  reductions  have  been  proportionate  to  tne  reduction  in  the  Army's  ci- 
vilian work  force  despite  the  fact  that  Army's  missions  and  functions  continue  to 
grow  more  complex.  Ii,  as  expected,  this  trend  continues,  civilian  executive  level  in- 
volvement will  become  even  more  imperative  to  effective  mission  accomplishment. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:54  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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